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THE MORAL FACTOR 
IN WORLD POLITICS 

Yuri KARLOV 


I I li.'is boon in people’s nature llirouRhoul their conscious history to ask 
themselves whetlier their behaviour or activity was moral and fair. In 
many cases, those who proved right were people who passed judgement 
according to their conscience and in all fairness, who like Vissarion Be¬ 
linsky, the eminent Russian literary critic, “did not want even gratuitous 
happiness” unless they were certain all other fellow-humans could 
enjov it 

Man shall not live by broad alone nor yet by modern material benefits. 
What he needs above all else is the truth and a clear conscience, Justice 
and freedom, morality and humanism. This idea ran through the work of 
the I\’bruary 1988 Pletiarv Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee. 

The main aspect of (he impact of the moial and etliical factor on the 
course of development and on people’s opinions shapi>d up long ago. At 
the basis of tin's impact were durable social cvalualions and emotions 
commending or condemning this or ihat action. The sphere of interna¬ 
tional. slate-to-state rehlions, like other spheres of human activity, was 
undoubtedly influenced, for all its peculiarity, by the weight of public 
o|)inion 

At the very dawn of our era people's natural need for peace and se¬ 
em ity, the e\han''tion brought about by war and destruction, found ex¬ 
pression in fund.unentally moral imperatives of the (iospel such as 
“Blessed ari' the i)eacemakers...” or “..and on earth peace, good will to¬ 
ward men” In times closer to our own. between the late 15th and early 
lt)lh ceiituiies, (he l)ominic<m F. de V'^itoria and the .lesuit F. Suarez, re¬ 
presentatives of the Spanish school of international law. introduced the 
concept of humanity’s political and moral unity, based on the principles 
of love and compassion. 

Mural and ethical factors in the regulation of international relations 
were given preference b> prominent thinkers <»f modern times such as 
Jeremy Benthani and, especiallv, Immanuel Kant, author of the theory of 
“everlasting peace” and organised pacifism. Moral and ethical .quests for 
universal justice encompass I'yodor Dostoyevsky’s ideals of “all-integrity, 
all-reconcilabilil>, all-humaneness”, including his famous formula “beauty 
will save the world”. 

Moral and ethical approaches to foreign policy problems are a distinct 
component of Marxist tradition. In 1864 Marx laimched in the Inaugural 
Address of the Working Men’s International Association a call “to vin¬ 
dicate the simple laws of morals and justice, which ought to govern the 
relations of private individuals, as the rules paramount of the intercourse 
of nations”. * 

However, it is by no means the universal substance of moral and 
ethical standards that has so far conditioned the slate of world affairs or 
the conduct of class forces and diverse countries. Since the time Dostoyev- 

Yuri Karlov, Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, i5 First Deputy Chairman of 
the USSR Commission for UNESCO. 
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sky expressed his remarkable idea about beauty—an idea in keeping with 
the highest moral and ethical standards—the world has gone through 
nearly a hundred wars, including two world wars, in which more than 
100 million people were killed or crippled. Nor does this figure include the 
victims of colonial plunder, genocide and massive repression in various 
countries. 

And now, at the threshold of the third millennium, homo sapiens, who 
has created the material prerequisites for his own destruction, has virtual¬ 
ly entered himself in the Red Book of the animal species on earth thre¬ 
atened with extinction. Such is the tragic discord between man’s greatest 
intellectual potentialities and scientific and technological achievenjents, 
on the one hand, and the serious moral and ethical imperfections of the 
system of his self-preservation and the real threat of the disappearance of 
terrestrial civilisation, on the other. 

Knowledge and a high standard of education do not make people’s 
lives safer, happier or more moral. This was realised even earlier. It must 
have been this paradox that made Nikolai Karamzin, the great Russian 
historiographer, exclaim sadly: “Age of Enlightenment! I do not recognise 
you, what with blood and flames.’’ Yet the flames that threaten to blaze up 
as the result of a global nuclear conflict will engulf both our civilisation 
and all life on earth unless staved off by joint efforts. 

UNIVERSAL VALUES 

T he principle of deideologising state-to-state relations, advanced and 
substantiated in Makhail Gorbachev’s book Perestroika and New Think¬ 
ing for Our Country and the Whole World, is highly important for under¬ 
standing how moral and intellectual factors manifest themselves in world 
politics today. It concretises Lenin’s idea of the priority of universal 
values conformably to the present-day imperative need for humanity to join 
efforts m order to preserve itself. Adherence to this principle paves the 
way for what Eduard Shevardnadze, the USSR Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has aptly defined as the “highest moral law” to prevail in world affairs 
and for humanity to draw at long last near solving a problem whose so¬ 
lution could only be dreamed of before, namely, ending the dissociation 
of politics from universal moral standards. 

Now that our civilisation has to choose for the first time between life 
and death, moral and intellectual factors are taking on a new dimension. 
Being freed from geopolitical, historical, social, economic and class curbs, 
they bring out their universal substance more than before, their distinctive 
mechanisms strengthening the instinct of survival, which is humanity’s 
strongest. It is in the complex processes of emergence and aggravation 
of global problems (processes that are still largely unappreciated) that 
moral and ethical principles manifest themselves most fully at both na¬ 
tional and international level. 

Whatever the difference between these problems—from the threat of 
nuclear self-annihilation to the danger of ecological disaster, from the 
split between developed and developing countries threatening a social 
explosion to the critical state of the energy resources of terrestrial civili¬ 
sation—they arc all united by scientific, technological, social and economic 
as well as moral and ethical factors. This is certainly not accidental. The 
nature of global problems is such that while their solution is vitally im¬ 
portant for the whole of our civilisation, it cannot be brought about sin- 
glchandcd, without mustering all human potentialities, including moral 
ones. We, therefore, agree with the President of the World Wildlife Fund, 
a participant in the Moscow forum For a Nuclear-Free World, for the Sur¬ 
vival of Humanity, who called morality the best bridge for people to ap¬ 
preciate that they belong to one humanity in spite of the frontiers, ideolo¬ 
gies, beliefs, political views and preconceptions dividing them. 
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The problem of preserving peace and averting nuclear catastrophe 
carries the most important moral and ethical message today. A real threat 
of destroying civilisation, having robbed people of a guaranteed future, 
has also severed the temporal connection which has always underlain all 
moral and ethical construction in prenuclear times. The area of the ethi- 
co-philosophical quest for the watershed between good and evil has shrunk 
to a clear-cut limit. The supreme moral and ethical alternatives today are: 
all that makes for the survival of humanity or that leads to its extermi¬ 
nation. 

Adoption of the fundamental principle of humanity’s survival will open 
new roads to the humanisation of international relations and bring out 
more clearly and fully the human dimensions of the problem of preserv¬ 
ing peace and establishing a reliable and comprehensive security system. 
It will also help increase moral resistance to the fraud which militarists 
now resort to by representing the preservation of nuclear arms, the im¬ 
plementation of SDl, the advocacy of ‘‘nuclear deterrence” and the like 
as a means of containing the potential enemy and preventing nuclear war. 

It is only a world of moral values turned upside down that can en¬ 
courage the destructive effort of those who assure people, as . do the 
witches in Macbeth, that ‘‘fair is foul, and foul is fair”. A further circums¬ 
tance worth pondering is that the persistence of international tensions and 
the arms race, to say nothing of expanding the latter and lending it a new 
technological quality, are burdening humanity more and more with mili¬ 
tary expenditures, blocking the solution of major problems of the under¬ 
development and cultural backwardness of many countries. Furthermore, 
it is fraught with a deformation of the moral and ethical aspects of peop¬ 
le’s activity in the most diverse spheres and, indeed, of their very men¬ 
tality. 

The state of the moral aspect of man’s mentality bears directly on a 
most urgent problem of today, the uncontrolled and unforeseable develop¬ 
ment of situations, including the accidental outbreak of a nuclear conflict. 
True, it is generally recognised that no entirely reliable defence system 
can be set up. But a reduced sense of moral responsibility can either make 
such a system still less reliable or distort its programme. 

It is safe to associate with the spectrum of moral and ethical concepts 
the ability of many components of nuclear weapons to function indepen¬ 
dently, without man’s intervention or control, to the point of making com¬ 
puter decisions that can push humanity into the precipice of nuclear war 
practically without its knowledge. 

As for the moral point of view, the anti-humanism and amorality of 
entrusting machines with the right to shape the destiny of humanity con¬ 
sist in the very fact that each of these “thinking” machines is not only 
free from all curbs but possesses electronic potentialities considerably 
exceeding those of the human intellect. (We cannot help mentioning 
Nietzsche’s contemptuous “human, too human”.) 

Scientists have explicitly warned humanity against what it would be 
in for with the advent of a “nuclear winter” caused by massive use of. 
nuclear arms. Besides, it is now well known that automatic control sys¬ 
tems, which are entrusted with both carrying out and making decisions, 
are basically untrustworthy. Even so, the impression created is that the 
problem of the dependence of humanity’s destiny on the power of machi¬ 
nes is gauged according to mainly quantitative, technological indicators. 
The human mind occasionally has difficulty in full grasping and forecast¬ 
ing the likely effects of essentially irrational phenomena going “beyond 
good and evil”, and the threat of nuclear holocaust is one of them. 

Leonid Leonov, an outstanding Soviet author, has depicted a revolt of 
machines which man has lost control of. “Meanwhile,” he writes, “the 
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powerful machines, left without attendance, programmed for the greatest 
atrocities and specially adjusted to the warmth of homes, the fragrance 
of bread and the crying of children, came out of their lead-lined bunkers 
to attack their masters in the rear, those who had slipped at long last and 
whose abandoned cities turned out to be no more solid than an egg¬ 
shell.” * 

This is how the “algebra” of accurate scientific deductions is verified 
by “moral harmony”, so that the danger threatening civilisation and the 
degree of the moral challenge posed to humanity instantly become more 
palpable. More than ever before, science and morality must answer in 
common the question about the roads which humanity must not take in 
any circumstances. 

The objective need to heighten the regulating role of moral and ethical 
principles comes out more and more also in regard to the global ecologi¬ 
cal problem. 

While the nuclear precipice is still only a potential trap for civilisa¬ 
tion, the ecological impasse is something which humanity is actually appro¬ 
aching. This is due primarily to our own production activity and its effect, 
the degeneration of scientific and technological progress into a force 
destroying nature. The chief role in preventing any further degradation 
of the environment wilt incontestably have to be played by economic and 
social levers, including extensive use of closed-cycle technologies, the in¬ 
troduction of technologies saving resources and energy, and more vigorous 
measures to combat hunger, disease, poverty and illiteracy. But unless 
there are effective moral curbs and sound ecological knowledge connot¬ 
ing moral and ethical appreciation of the ecological problem, humanity 
will hardly be able to put its relations with nature on a reasonable and 
hence a moral basis. 

The moral aspects of the ecological problem are becoming more and 
more alarming due to the mounting threat of genetic contamination of the 
planet and the resultant danger of change in the genetic apparatus of 
plants, animals and humans. 

Strictly speaking, a moral and ethical approach to global, universal 
problems is only just beginning to take shape. A major reason for this is 
that an integral perception of the problems concerned, with their magni¬ 
tude and the complexity of their internal dialectical interaction, has yet 
to become an inseparable part of the thinking of modern man, a compo¬ 
nent of universal culture. The problem of man himself, of the human 
factor, presents itself in a new way in the context of accomplishing this 
most important task. Much will undoubtedly depend on how people come 
to perceive political and social transformations in the world, the effects of 
the scientific and technological revolution and the aggravation of global 
problems themselves, on how all this projects itself into people’s con¬ 
sciousness, by what means they strive to ascertain the meaning of life 
and to solve moral and ethical tasks. 

The intensity of sentiments, impulses and inclinations in people’s 
moral perception of the acuteness of global problems, especially from the 
angle of the threat of nuclear or ecological catastrophe, is unquestionably 
influenced by deep-lying characteristics of man’s mentality, such as his 
desire to free himself from psychological and emotional tension, his need 
for safety and freedom from fear, his dread of finding himself alone and 
helpless in a potentially hostile world. 

Today’s progress in information technology all over the world is in¬ 
separable from Ihe moral and ethical aspects of global, universal pro¬ 
blems. The development of large-scale or even worldwide systems for 
the processing and transmission of information by means of computers 
and other communication facilities could considerably hasten realisation of 
the forecast of Vladimir Vernadsky, a Soviet scientist, about the transition 
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of the biosphere to the noosphere. The development of a world computer 
network equipping millions with practically all the information available 
to humanity and enabling them to communicate instantly with one another 
is scientifically predictable and perfectly feasible. Specialists estimate that 
such a qualitatively new formation (“hyperinlellect”) could lead in the 
near future to serious socio-economic changes and influence the moral 
and ethical aspects of man’s conduct, primarily as regards the relationship 
between himself and nature. * 

MORAL SOLIDARITY 

T he growing role of the moral and ethical factor in international affairs 
and the increasing intellectual and political commitment of ,a large 
body of world opinion make it imperative to ascertain the operation of the 
very mechanism of formation of international morality as well as its re¬ 
action to politics. And this calls for a careful rereading of what Engels 
wrote in his letter to Franz Mchring about the need to take full account 
of people’s political, legal and other ideological concepts, including the 
possibility of their independently influencing historical development and 
the environment. As for belief in moral, that is, social ideals, he directly 
classed them in his work Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical 
German Philosophy with the “ideal powers” inducing man to act. ® 

To understand how morals influence social phenomena, it is equally 
important to remember that moral standards, like phenomena of social 
life and unlike the laws of nature, do not manifest themselves automatical¬ 
ly but only as objective or subjective trends of human behaviour. In this 
sense, what is moral is always real and hence reasonable. 

The realities of today, primarily the global character of the problems 
facing the world, demand a new approach also to the connection at in¬ 
ternational level between morals, on the one hand, and human rights, 
humanism, justice, democracy and the dialectics of universal and class 
values, on the other. 

Even now the notions of world opinion about such problems as the 
survival of humanity, the threat of ecological disaster and others, are 
assuming w'ith une.xpected rapidity the character of moral demands of a 
kind, beginning to condition the behaviour of numerous people. 

To grasp the methodology of this definitely promising process, which 
reflects, among other things, the spontaneous initiative of the periphery 
of the world community, it is important to recall an idea expressed by 
Lenin in Iiis article “On Cooperation”. “...Much that was fantastic, even 
romantic, even banal in the dreams of the old cooperators,” he wrote, “is 
now becoming unvarnished reality.”'* This idea, which is evidence of 
Lenin’s ability to respond sensitively to social processes, is particularly 
important now that an intensifying dialogue is under w'ay between the 
most diverse people representing different nations, cultures and intellectu¬ 
al traditions and adhering to different ideological positions yet united by 
the desire to preserve civilisation in the nuclear age. 

What until recently seemed like utopia, a dream of philanthropists, 
scholars’ forecasts divorced from reality and far removed from the mains¬ 
tream of international activity, is translating before our eyes into con¬ 
crete public actions and beginning to influence the formation of a new 
moral make-up of the world. This is all the more so' because the exigencies 
of morality in present-day world processes are connected but indirectly 

• Very promising from this point of view is Academician Nikolai Moiseyev’s inter¬ 
pretation of Vernadsky’s theory of the noosphere as a special slate of the biosphere and 
society. So are his arguments in favour of using the Russian philosophical legacy of the 
i9th century, including Nikolai Fyodorov’s idea of a “common cause", to search for an 
integral principle of interaction between man and nature at the new spiral of their joint 
development. (See KoMMynucr, No. 2, 1988.) 
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with the official foreign policy activity of states or international organisa¬ 
tions. The efficacy of moral and ethical standards is ensured most of all 
through a developed system of exerting intellectual influence and social 
evaluations. 

This mechanism of moral regulation is also developing in step with 
the objective processes going on in the world, primarily in inseparable 
connection with the adoption in the most diverse political and social circ¬ 
les of a new political thinking with its universal criteria and its orienta¬ 
tion to reason, humanism, openness and human dignity. The world around 
us is multiform. Its social mosaic is composed by the forces of varied po¬ 
litical, social, philosophical and religious convictions. Therefore, a depen¬ 
dable political as well as a moral and intellectual compass is needed to 
advance after overcoming habitual patterns and stereotypes of thinking 
to a dialogue free of confrontation in order to evolve a new philosophy of 
life, a philosophy of action, with a view to preserving the unique civilisa¬ 
tion existing on earth. 

The process of shaping a non-violent, nuclear-free world, of eliminating 
distrust, tension and-hostility, will depend in no small measure on the 
extent to which it involves the most diverse social and political forces. The 
common concern about the nuclear menace is what unites all people irres¬ 
pective of ideology or creed. And the moral standards lying at the basis 
of civilised human relations and the desire to preserve humankind itself 
are largely similar with atheists and believers, with Marxists and Christi¬ 
ans alike. 

What is different is apparently not so much the ideals themselves as 
their philosophical and epistemological origins. However, these distinc¬ 
tions, which are perfectly natural and explicable, neither can nor should 
be an obstacle to joint action against the war menace and in the interest 
of building up the potential of peace, reason and goodwill and safeguard¬ 
ing universal intellectual values. 

Scientists and creative workers and their unions and other organisa¬ 
tions understandably have a special role to play in transforming present- 
day international realities into moral, ethical and intellectual concepts. 
It is this section of world opinion that, even though divided ideologically, 
socially and politically, perceives more fully, precisely and emotionally 
than any other group a currently common characteristic of universal con¬ 
sciousness, of civilisation as a whole; the fact that they arc conditioned 
by the need to solve the problem of survival, of sparing the earth a 
nuclear or ecological disaster. 

Hence the unique, irreplaceable character of the contribution which 
scientists and creative workers, primarily the highest intclicclual authori¬ 
ties of the world, can make to the formation of the views, tastes and moral 
concepts of generations both now and in the future, and ultimately to the 
intellectual and ethical potential of world politics. The realisation by the 
world artistic and scientific community of the new morality and intellectu¬ 
al and social role of the humanities, natural sciences, arts and letters 
manifests itself boldly, in new, non-traditional forms in international 
public initiatives put into effect in our country, such as the establish¬ 
ment of the International Foundation for the Survival and Development 
of Humanity and the Issyk Kul Forum. 

There arc about 1,500 non-governmental international scientific, cultur¬ 
al and humanitarian organisations, not to mention others. Each of them 
can help in its own way in promoting new political thinking and new 
morals meeting humanity’s aspirations, in creating a moral atmosphere in 
which the arms race, confrontation, activity increasing the war danger, 
the militarisation of both society and social consciousness are perceived 
as a challenge to our civilisation and an assault on the fundamental 
human right, the right to live. 
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The task of fostering moral concepts of the responsibility of people in 
general and every individual in particular for the past, present and future 
of the earth is intimately connected with the task of encouraging a broad 
movement in defence of the cultural patrimony of humanity, which is 
threatened by both a nuclear conflict and “mass culture” with its rampant 
violence and pornography and its spate of primitive, cheap emotions and 
puny ideas. 

The World Decade for Cultural Development (1988-1997) to be held 
within the framework of UNESCO can constitute a new, effective form of 
awakening people to universal values, in particular moral and ethical 
principles. The mechanism of the Decade, in which over 150 countries, in¬ 
cluding the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, are going to join, 
makes it really possible to firmly establish culture and cultural originality 
in the world, to assist the aspiration of peoples to prevent a dilution of 
their cultural and moral values, in order to gear the immense intellectual 
potential of today’s civilisation to increasing the humanitarian interaction 
of all nations. 

Under the influence of moral concepts evolved by society, every in¬ 
dividual can choose his moral code. For all the peculiarities of the sphere 
of world politics, this conclusion also applies to it. Needless to say, con¬ 
duct in this case depends on both the individual and the situation in the 
world. The international political situation is now shaping up more 
favourably on the whole, and there is the prospect of a turn for the better 
in world development. This offers people opportunities both to express 
themselves more fully and to perceive more readily the exigencies of in¬ 
ternational morality. 

Of course, this is a complex, multifaceted process. Its main aspect is 
the discarding of one’s own moral opinions and evaluations in favour of 
a proper moral conduct and concrete actions. This transition will come 
about much faster if in people’s consciousness and the psychology of their 
behaviour there gain ground new, positive ways of thinking and moral 
principles based on a strong aversion to war and inspired by altruism, 
love of humanity and sincere historical optimism. 

The formation of new moral standards cannot proceed automatically. 
If, to refer to the UNESCO Constitution, ideas of war arise in people’s 
minds, the idea of defending peace should be constantly fostered and en¬ 
couraged in their consciousness. This fully applies to the need to get rid 
of disastrous stereotypes, of the tendency to look on this or that country 
as a potential enemy, to ensure that the enemy image in international 
relations definitively gives way to a partner image. 

This would create a new moral and p.sychological climate favourable 
to the harmonious development of civilisation and the solution of the 
global problem of humanity’s survival. 

There is no accomplishing this task without mobilising all of man’s 
possibilities, all his intellectual and moral potentialities. It was far from 
accidental that immediately after World War II, at a time when the ruins 
of cities and villages had not yet cooled nor the ashes of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki settled, the following words destined to become increasingly 
prophetic were written into the UNESCO Constitution; Peace based ex¬ 
clusively on economic and political accords of governments cannot win 
the unanimous, lasting and sincere support by the peoples; it should be 
based on the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 

A tremendous role in the formation of the moral panorama of today’s 
world is being played by the Soviet Union, by its policy of revolutionary 
purification and renaissance, by its foreign policy initiatives aimed at 
bringing about a healthy world climate, including a moral and ethical 
one. The political and moral principles merged in the appeals and actions 
of the Soviet leadership directed towards building a nuclear-free, truly 
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safe world and weaving a strong fabric of extensive international coope¬ 
ration meet a standard as high as characterise solely documents which 
mark turning points in history. 

Such were llie appeals of the Great French Revolution and Lenin’s 
decrees of the October Revolution of 1917. The Soviet Union’s initiatives 
are based on neither abstract ideas of universal happiness nor utopian 
illusions of justice. They all rest not only on real humanism, scientifically 
verified prospects for social development, the experience of the socialist 
development of the Soviet Union, but on the revolutionary elan without 
which “nolliing great can be accomplished in the world”, to quote Hegel. 

The chief conclusion of new political thinking—nuclear war cannot be 
a means of achieving political, economic, ideological or any other ends— 
amounts to something more than a radical break with all earlier political 
and military-strategic concepts of war and peace. New political thinking 
also reveals the moral and ethical essence of the present nuclear im¬ 
passe. Thereby the.political definition is vastly reinforced by a moral de¬ 
finition which says that these weapons are amoral and inhuman by their 
very nature and that fhcrc is no justification for them in religion, socio¬ 
political doctrines or life itself. The INF Treaty and the agreement 
reached in principle on strategic offensive weapons and the ABM Treaty 
as well as on other disarmament issues virtually led off the construction 
of a world without nuclear weapons. They also initiated a real process of 
building a morally and ethically healthy world. 

The adoption of moral and ethical principles in world politics is in¬ 
creasingly promoted by the Soviet concept of a comprehensive internation¬ 
al security system, which expresses in concentrated form international 
behavioural standards for states in addition to a code of principles of 
new political thinking. A groat moral message is borne by the very fact 
that this concept places the task of preserving civilisation above bloc, na¬ 
tional and other interests and political, economic and other differences. 

This means making peaceful coexistence both a universal standard of 
international relations and a moral rule which, taking root in people’s 
thinking, could become a regulator of the conduct of humanity as a 
whole. This would hasten the establishment of a new international order 
dominated by good-neighbour relations and cooperation and not by mili¬ 
tary strength, with nations freely exchanging intellectual values bene¬ 
fiting ail. 

Ancient formulas of valour, such as those warning the enemy of im¬ 
minent attack, have lost their original noble meaning in the nuclear and 
space age. What is moral today is a choice in favour of restraint and self¬ 
limitation in armaments and renunciation of attempts to use armed forces 
for attack. It might be useful to stop even now to think of the special 
role of moral curbs in the future nuclear-free world, specifically of devising 
moral barriers in case agreements on the elimination of nuclear weapons 
arc violated, such as by misusing science for ends endangering humanity. 

Morality has always been one of humanism’s concepts with its respect 
for man’s dignity and rights, for his value as an individual, with its 
concern for people’s welfare, for their all-round development, with Its 
effort to provide favourable conditions for people’s participation in public 
life. The Soviet Union’s proposals for proceeding to extensive international 
cooperation in the humanitarian and intellectual spheres are prompted by 
an aspiration for great goals: freeing man’s reason and heart of all forms 
of .social evil, protecting and carrying forward real cultural achievements 
and preventing a degradation of culture. 

It is with a view to strengthening moral principles in the world that 
the Soviet Union has proposed cooperation in the humanitarian sphere, 
including the development of a world information programme under the 
aegis of the UN to disseminate the ideas of peace, acquaint nations with 
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each other’s lives, and rid the flow of information of any kind of precon¬ 
ception or prejudice. This also holds true of the Soviet proposal for set¬ 
ting up under the aegis of the UN a world consultative council of pro¬ 
minent scientists, politicians, public figures, spokesmen for international 
non-governmental organisations, cultural workers, writers, artists, 
churchmen. 

The specific political and military-technological parameters of the pro¬ 
blems discussed at the Washington summit emphasised the Soviet leader’s 
and the US President’s appeal to the wisdom of poets and prose writers, 
of philosophers and scientists. 

That invocation of the intellectual and moral experience of nations 
was part and parcel of the talks and conversations and not merely a tra¬ 
ditional ornament of speeches. The world came to realise more than ever 
the intellectual roots of the common political preoccupations of the two 
countries’ leaders. These roots proved largely similar in spite of the 
distinctions existing between the two countries. New thinking helped see 
what we had failed to sec before, the fact that different paths of political, 
social and historical development followed by nations do not detract from 
the significance of universal values, including moral ones, but lend them 
a new and special quality at this crucial stage. 

It is fair to say that the formation of a new moral climate will largely 
depend on the Soviet Union and the United States, on the political, moral 
and ethical sense of responsibility they show in approaching present-day 
processes, all world realities, including the chief reality, the right of na¬ 
tions to build their lives as they see fit, without interference from without. 

Morale cannot have two dimensions but it is equally true that noblesse 
oblige. More than any philosophical constructions, the very logic of world 
developments is now making the Soviet Union and the United States re¬ 
alise that the most effective policy is one resting on moral pillars and 
taking full account of universal interests. 


P eople today try to visualise the third millennium, which is no longer 
far off. Its nature will largely depend on what is done today, in par¬ 
ticular on how far the humanitarian potential is set to work and geared 
to evolving an action programme for nations that would insist everywhere 
on the priority of universal values, of the need to establish closer links 
between the cultures and systems of values of different countries on the 
principles of human survival, tolerance of the non-habitual, and make 
people realise the oneness and indivisibility of our civilisation. 

Thereby humanity would come closer to solving a problem which the 
finest thinkers the world over have been wrestling with for a long time, 
that of providing non-military guarantees of security for all nations 
without exception on the basis of respecting in relations between them 
the highest moral standards of justice and civilised contact. 

‘ Karl Marx .ind Frederick Engels, Selected Works, Vol. Two, Moscow, Progress Pub¬ 
lishers, 1976, p. 18. 

npaada, Feb. 18, 1987. 

“ See Karl Marx and Frederick EngeLs, Selected Works, Vol. Three, 1973, pp. 352-353; 
pp. 495-499. 

^ V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1966, p, 467. 
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F oreign policy is a political activity in which creative thought, rational¬ 
ism in skilfully analysing world processes and phenomena, and prag¬ 
matism in shaping and transforming them play a tremendous role. Per¬ 
ceiving foreign policy as a form of activity draws our attention to the 
extent of its fruitfulness. A sound policy is an effective policy capable of 
fulfilling its aims and realising the value systems lying at their basis. 
This can only be done by a policy which makes competent use of the laws 
governing social development, a policy responding correctly to develop¬ 
ment trends in international relations and the world at large, accurately 
calculating the forces and means at its disposal and effectively using all 
its instruments of professional diplomacy. It follows that foreign policy 
is a form of art translating creative ideas and relevant potentialities into 
a practice transforming the world. 


THE NEW CHARACTER OF FOREIGN POLICY 

A ccording to the evidence of history, Poland’s foreign policy is one of 
the decisive instruments and spheres of realisation of national in¬ 
terests, of the highest interests of the state. This follows primarily from 
the special importance which successive generations of Poles attached to 
the idea of the sovereignty and security of their state. For a period to¬ 
talling 123 years, during which the Polish people lacked independent 
statehood, they carried on an extremely difficult historic struggle to pre¬ 
serve their national identity. The defeat of Germany and Austro-Hungary 
in World War I, the disintegration of tsarist Russia, and above all the 
Ciyeal October Socialist Revolution and the emergence of the Soviet state 
provided the prerequisites for the restoration of Polish independence. The 
iVjlish state reconstituted in 1918, which was bourgeois in class essence, 
played a decisive part in the reunification of its three territories annexed 
by contiguous empires and in the enhancement of the Poles’ national con¬ 
sciousness. The capitalist character of the state shaped its foreign policy 
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as one of hostility to Poland’s eastern neighbour, great-power ambitions 
and alliances with geographically remote countries. 

September 1939 tested the efficacy of that policy, with tragic con¬ 
sequences for the Polish people. The renewed loss of sovereignty was 
accompanied by the threat of national annihilation as a result of the Nazi 
invaders’ genocidal policy. 

It was this experience of the distant past and recent times that made 
tne Polish people particularly aware of the value of unshakeablc state¬ 
hood and national existence. This has expressed itself in a foreign policy 
that puts special emphasis on the sovereignty, stability, independence and 
territorial integrity of the state. The serious and ultimately tragic dis¬ 
crepancy between the Poles’ altitude to sovereignty and independence, on 
the one hand, and the nature and trend of the foreign policy of the prewar 
Polish state, on the other, awakened large sections of the Polish public to 
the need for a reappraisal and fundamental reorientation of the country’s 
foreign policy. 

During World War II this task was tackled by left-wing social forces. 
They were destined to engage in and are entitled to credit for carrying on 
a difficult struggle for the social and territorial reconstruction of Poland, 
for the recognition of its new frontiers under international law, for the 
nation’s realisation of the correctness and rationatity of a new political 
orientation whose essence and embodiment were alliance with the Soviet 
Union. 

The new character of Polish foreign policy came out in the context of 
revolutionary changes inside the country as it built a socialist society. 
This policy took shape as a policy linking together all that is distinctively 
Polish and traditional and stems from historical experience and came 
from the essence of the new social system. A lasting place among the 
fundamental principles of Polish foreign policy was taken up by its 
peaceful character, friendship and cooperation with socialist countries, an 
aspiration to frame relations with countries belonging to a different 
system on the principles of peaceful coexistence, support for progressive 
movements and for peoples seeking independence. The defence and con¬ 
solidation of the international positions of socialism has become a law 
governing our foreign policy. This has meant working for international 
peace and security and, in this connection, for the national development 
of Poland in more favourable conditions. 

For the first lime in our history, we came to rely on solid, dependable 
alliances based on common security interests, providing guarantees of 
effective functioning and ensuring the country’s unshakeable national 
existence and independence. The mainstay of this policy is the alliance 
with the Soviet Union brought into being in the years of World War II 
and maintained throughout the subsequent four decades, as well as our 
alliances with other socialist countries. These alliances are made effective 
not only by ideological prerequisites, but by the similarity of political 
interests expressed in the Warsaw Treaty and by developed economic re¬ 
lations within the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. 

Poland has invariably relied on an active, open and pragmatic foreign 
policy. It sees and seeks benefits in cooperation and extensive relations 
with other countries and not in international isolation, and is taking an 
active part in the collective effort to build international relations on lines 
meeting the exigencies of today. 


FILLING THE GAPS 

P oland’s relations with the Soviet Union are of special significance. The 
Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assistance and Postwar Cooperation 
signed on April 21, I94o, was one of the early international legal acts of 
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the revived Polish state. It reflected a decisive turning point in the rela¬ 
tions between our states and peoples and set a steady, permanent course 
for Polish foreign policy. 

After World War II Poland was revived within new frontiers, regain¬ 
ing the lands in the we.st and the north which had always belonged to it. 
With the establishment of people’s power, Polish diplomacy steadfastly 
sought international legal recognition of the western and northern fron¬ 
tiers of the country. The Soviet Union was its reliable and unfailing ally 
in this. Its military power guaranteed the inviolability of our frontiers at 
that time and guarantees it today. We owe this to the coincidence of our 
reciprocal interests. Poland’s interests benefit from the support and assis¬ 
tance of the neighbouring power with which it is linked by qnbreakablc 
friendship. And the Soviet Union has a stake in the existence of a strong 
and independent Poland. 

In shaping and carrying out our foreign policy, we realise that Poland’s 
prestige in the world, effective defence of its interests, and its influence 
on international developments depend to a considerable degree on the 
strcngtli and stability of the alliance of our countries, on Poland’s stand¬ 
ing in the community of socialist countries. The past decades have left 
no room for doubt that the new form of Polish-Soviet relations is and will 
remain an essential component of the balance of forces that has shaped 
up in Europe. 

Poland appreciates and supports the Soviet policy of peace. It meets 
our national interests and is rational and functional from the point of 
view of the interests of the whole international community. We view it as 
a realistic policy, a policy of goodwill taking a constructive and compre¬ 
hensive approach to the greatest problems of today’s world. It is a policy 
of bold yet perfectly realistic proposals and objectives that are recognised 
as such by anyone who is willing to look at world problems from a new 
angle and to proceed in a new way. The content introduced by new po¬ 
litical thinking, the flexibility and vigour of Soviet policy, its use of new 
means and forms of expression earn it growing international support. 
Those who were indifferent to it are becoming its partisans. Its rationality, 
scope and dynamism paralyse its opponents. 

The line followed by new political thinking is a synthesis of thought 
and practice relating to security and disarmament. It expresses our hopes 
and aspirations, and this is why we have joined actively in its implemen¬ 
tation and creative advancement and why we contribute to it in the form 
of opinions and initiatives of our own. 

Polish-Soviet relations are entering a new stage. We are working 
to lend them a new quality and content and new forms on the strength 
of the affinity between the Soviet policy of perestroika and Poland’s policy 
of socialist renewal. 

This invigorating process is gradually spreading to every sphere of 
our mutual relations. Abandoning ossified forms of contact and .searching 
for up-to-date forms help in using the potentialities of our alliance more 
fully and creatively. Responsibility for the destiny of socialism, especial¬ 
ly at so crucial a period of its development, binds our parties and peoples 
to join efforts and show greater dynamism in exerting them in order to 
use the advantages of socialism more effectively. 

The Declaration on Cooperation in the Spheres of Ideology, Science 
and Culture signed by Mikhail Gorbachev and Wojciech Jaruzclski on 
April 21, 1987, is of decisive importance for the development of our re¬ 
lations. It is in these spheres that the foundations are laid for progress 
in our countries, for more fruitful economic cooperation, the solution of 
social problems, direct tics between people active in science and culture, 
and closer relations between our peoples. The declaration shows how to 
attain greater mutual respect and deeper insight into the community of 
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our destinies and the meaning of our mutual relations. We consider it 
very important to jointly close gaps in our history, which has passed 
through difficult, dramatic periods requiring objective and accurate joint 
interpretation and explanation. Our friendship rests on solid, unshakable 
foundations, and we must therefore speak sincerely and objectively of 
what gives it strength and make a fair assessment of what in the past 
tended to prejudice it. The meaning of this truth is aptly defined in the 
declaration, which says: “Nothing should cloud cooperation and friend¬ 
ship between future generations of Poles and Soviet people.” * 

STABILISATION, DEMOCRATISATION, EUROPEANISATION 

P oland is pursuing an open-minded policy towards all countries, capital¬ 
ist countries included. We want to develop relations with them normal¬ 
ly, on the principles of peaceful coexistence, meeting our international 
legal commitments under multilateral and bilateral agreements. 

The main factors determining our relations with the West arc 
political dialogue, mutually beneficial economic cooperation, normal credit 
and financial relations, developed cultural contacts, readiness to decide 
humanitarian questions. At the same time we insist, seeing it as a matter 
of principle, that internal dernocratisation and national concord in Poland 
are and have always been an exclusively Polish question. 

Poland wants to base its relations with the West on real and solid 
foundations impervious to passing fluctuations and to unreasonable reac¬ 
tions prompted by the peculiarities of the domestic policy of other coun¬ 
tries or by attempts to treat our country as an instrument of their policy. 
It is our aim to ensure that the core of contacts with the West is made 
up of partners who can be relied on now and in the future. More and more 
often, we witness signs of realism on the part of Western countries, a 
desire to restore the earlier level of mutual contacts. This applies to the 
main Western powers, including the United Stales. 

For understandable reasons, we pay the greatest attention to our rela¬ 
tions with the FRG. As well as being of special importance for both coun¬ 
tries, they have a European dimension. Poland and the FRG hold an im¬ 
portant place in the two alliances. They arc situated in sensitive areas of 
Europe and command considerable demographic, economic and military 
potentials. Hence their notable role, past and present in East-West rela¬ 
tions and the establishment of durable peace and order in Europe. This 
role should be performed in two ways: by shaping better mutual relations 
and by contributing jointly to closer cooperation in Europe. But this calls 
for a conduct and activity in keeping with the spirit and letter of the 
obligations assumed under bilateral and multilateral treaties.for renun¬ 
ciation of an artful, casuistic interpretation of these obligations, of in¬ 
consistency in fulfilling them, specifically provisions of fundamental sig¬ 
nificance for recognition of Poland’s territorial integrity. 

In terms of its broader geographical dimensions Polish foreign policy 
concentrates on European problems. The starting points for pondering 
these problems are, first and foremost, the inviolability of the territorial 
and political order existing on the continent and steps to strengthen peace 
and security and promote cooperation between European nations. One 
of the objects of our policy is to help end artificial political divisions which 
have deeply changed the one-time basis for relations between European 
countries. 

We are searching for criteria for European identity as we develop and 
consolidate the system of normal relations and contacts. Poland has a 
vital stake in the European process going from strength to strength. 
Poland sees this process as a tested and effective instrument of proper 
development of relations in Europe. We have a particularly high opinion 
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of three of its components: stabilisaiion, democratisation and Europeanisa¬ 
tion. What we mean by stabilisation is primarily the inviolability of exist¬ 
ing fronlicrs, the provision of a basis for mutual confidence, and renuncia¬ 
tion of attempts to upset the line-up of forces safeguarding peace in Euro¬ 
pe. Democratisation implies primarily respect for the ten principles of 
the CSCE Final Act and a growing role for small and medium-sized states 
in the strengthening of security and in efforts for disarmament and the 
building of an infrastructure for cooperation. Europeanisation symbolises 
a new, comprehensive approach to problems of our continent: fostering 
awareness of the community of our destinies; working to end division and 
remove whatever tends to aggravate it; accentuating common interests 
and threats irrespective of existing distinctions. 

All tliese tasks account for the high level of commitment and initiative 
characterising the policy of our country. We back the proposals of social¬ 
ist countries and make proposals of our own. We are searching for plat¬ 
forms on which joint initiatives can be taken by countries with different 
socio-political systems. This is exemplified by the joint Polish-Austrian 
proposal for the 35 participating states of the CSCE to discuss in Cracow 
ways and means of consolidating and carrying forward the common cul¬ 
tural heritage of Europe in the intellectual and material spheres. We stint 
no effort for the Vienna meeting of the CSCE to produce constructive re¬ 
sults. In striving for this, we always stress what unites or can unite coun¬ 
tries, what is common and meets the interests of the whole of Europe 
from the Atlantic to the Urals. 


THE JARUZELSKI PLAN 

W e live at a time when reconstruction and reform in the socialist count¬ 
ries offer unprecedented opportunities for a peace offensive. It is these 
processes that may be seen as the source of new political thinking and 
that explain the increased dynamism of socialist foreign policy and the 
growing interest shown in our peace initiatives. Our discarding of many 
battered standards and a bold look at the world with its problems enable 
us to pursue our policy of peace all the more fruitfully. This was demon¬ 
strated by the INF Treaty signed in Washington. 

Our chief aspiration is real security equal for all. Security is characte¬ 
rised by dynamism. It has to be built in a complicated and changing in¬ 
ternational system. This is why, more than ever before there exists a 
close and evident connection between national and international security. 
The very essence of national security indicates that it cannot exist without 
coordination with the security of other countries. 

The present stale or even conception of security places too strong an 
emphasis on military and confrontational factors. Security rests on the 
concept of mutual ‘‘deterrence” or, in other words mutual guaranteed 
destruction. This is not a product of international cooperation. The resul¬ 
tant spl’it of Europe into opposed military political alignments occured 
during the cold war, due to mounting tensions and confrontation. And 
this generates further tensions and is a source of potential conflicts and 
a platform for confrontation. 

The threats forming a component of today’s model of European and 
international security point to the urgency of its reorganisation. The pro¬ 
blem must be approached radically, comprehensively and on a global 
scale. The new system should be brought into being against the back¬ 
ground of disarmament; it should take account of the interdependence of 
the security of nations and be in harmony with alt the main areas of 
mutual relations: military, political economic, humanitarian and cultural. 

The essence of the new approach to security is the effort to build it 
on non-military and cooperation factors. Limitation of the role of military 
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power must be coupled with a substantial reduction of military potentials 
and with growing confidence. This process should naturally result in 
varied cooperation in every field. 

Like our allies and friends, we see the main prerequisites for a new 
form of security system in the following; 

(1) Recognition by all parties to the system of definite principles of 
conduct especially recognition of the need to coordinate one’s own security 
with the security of others. 

(2) Recognition of the existing interdependence and the need for in¬ 
teraction. 

(3) Establishing an effective mechanism to limit armaments and pre¬ 
vent a surprise attack. 

(4) The elimination of factors destabilising the system in the military, 
political, economic, humanitarian and other spheres. 

Reshaping the European security system according to the above prin¬ 
ciples constitutes one of Poland’s special concerns. Our objective in Euro¬ 
pe is a “more durable security structure’’ functioning on the basis of co¬ 
operation and mutual confidence and in the absence of reasons for feeling 
threatened. A “more durable security structure” implies identification of 
the national interests of individual countries with the idea of peaceful 
coexistence and active participation in the effort to meet the challenges 
posed to all. 

Last year Poland made a practical contribution to the proposed re¬ 
shaping of the security system by advancing a plan to reduce armaments 
and strengthen mutual confidence in Central Europe. The plan known as 
the Jaruzelski Plan, proceeds from the prerequisites for the new system 
listed above. 

It is fair to ask: Why in Central Europe? Is the Jaruzelski Plan merely 
an expression of the desire to maintain the continuity of Polish initiatives? 
The key to understanding the meaning of the plan is the simple fact that 
Central Europe is the immediate “security environment” of Poland. The 
state of relations in this region predetermines the degree to which our 
people feel safe. And so it is what the steps taken by Polish foreign policy 
in the past and its current measures focus on. In view of the geostrategic 
significance of Central Europe and its functional connections with global 
dimensions of security, we feel that this region could serve as a catalyst 
of positive changes at the European and world level. 

In view of the complexity of present-day military potentials, the in¬ 
terdependence of their components, the correlation between the capabilities 
of the WTO, and the state of the East-West dialogue on disarmament, 
Poland stands for a comprehensive approach to disarmament. This means 
that to achieve a more durable security structure in Central Europe, it is 
necessary to adopt measures in the four mutually complementary spheres 
specified by the Jaruzelski Plan. The plan proposes: first, scrapping 
tactical weapons with a range of up to 500 km; second, cutting those con¬ 
ventional weapons which are particularly powerful and precise in hitting 
targets and more suitable than other weapons for mounting offensive 
operations; third, beginning a dialogue and agreeing on military doctrines, 
whose form should allow them to be perceived by both sides as purely 
defensive; fourth, carrying out a new generation of confidence-building 
measures in keeping with the scope, content and functions of the measures 
listed above. 

Thus we are seeking a reduction of arsenals that will lead on either 
side to structures of potentials fully guaranteeing defence and ruling 
out surprise attack and large-scale offensive operations. In other words, 
it is a question of setting up non-offensive structures for the military 
potentials of the WTO and NATO. This can be brought about by adopt- 
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ing measures relating to the essence of armaments and their distinctive 
superstructure, that is, military doctrines and concepts. 

The Jaruzeiski Plan provides for its gradual implementation. It pro¬ 
ceeds from the advisability of adopting measures in three areas: the 
narrow strip running along the line of contact between the two align¬ 
ments; Central Europe; the whole of Europe, from the Atlantic to the Urals. 
The plan is an open one; it has been soi conceived as to make its concreti- 
sation and execution a matter for all the countries concerned and a result 
of joint discussions and consultations. 

The response which the Jaruzeiski Plan has evoked warrants the con¬ 
clusion that we advanced it at the right moment. It has gained in signi¬ 
ficance since the Washington summit. This is because the plan gives ex¬ 
haustive answers to questions agitating the majority of Europeans: 
What next? How will the fate of detente and disarmament in Europe shape 
up after intermediate- and shorter-range missiles have been withdrawn? 
The Jaruzeiski Plan is an answer to NATO plans to “compensate” for 
the nuclear weapons to be eliminated. 

ECONOMIC COOPERATION 

P olish foreign policy must also meet the requirements of the economic 
aspect of international relations, that is, answer primarily questions of 
global significance arising from the fact that many negative phenomena 
have not yet been removed or are even gaining ground; while these phe¬ 
nomena involve the economy, their essence bears on bigger problems 
going beyond the economic sphere. There is a growing awareness among 
the peoples, at least in developing countries, that spending on armaments 
is counterproductive. This applies to the threat of an uncontrollable nu¬ 
clear conflict as well as to the economy and the resultant waste of resources 
which could be used for solving many major problems of today, such as 
those of hunger, foreign debt or the economic underdevelopment of various 
countries or even whole regions. 

In the sphere of international economic relations Polish foreign policy 
bears in mind the conclusions following from an increasing awareness 
that the global problems of hunger, external debt, environmental protec¬ 
tion, population growth, increasing imbalances in economic development 
and development generally—problems existing in relations between the 
South and the North—cannot be solved by economic measures alone, for 
they require fundamental political solutions. The debate on a new interna¬ 
tional order that has been going on for years with varying intensity and 
on different planes is the strongest evidence of the close connection 
between the attempt to reshape international economic relations and the 
political conditions needed for this. 

The powerful international pressure in favour of solving global pro¬ 
blems is due to something more than the political character of the nece¬ 
ssary measures. Another reason for it is an awareness that the increasing 
economic and technological gap as well as the gap in cultural and gene¬ 
ral development and the difficulties arising from this in intercourse between 
countries in the broad sense of the term pose a serious threat to interna¬ 
tional relations. Foreign policy at the global level is faced with new major 
tasks. Today’s mounting pressure on the solution of urgent economic pro¬ 
blems has one of its sources in the democratisation of international rela¬ 
tions. These are conditioned by such important principles of coexistence 
as the sovereign equality of states, peaceful settlement of disputes, re¬ 
nunciation of force or the threat of force, non-interference in the internal 
affairs of countries, meeting international commitments undertaken on a 
voluntary basis, the duty to participate in international cooperation, and 
so on. These principles determine Poland’s approach to the main problems 
of the contemporary world. 
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The tasks facing Polish foreign policy in view of the need to normalise 
and stabilise international economic relations and to determine the rela¬ 
tionship between the economic sphere and the totality of international re¬ 
lations also demand vigorous efforts to develop a model of international 
economic security. The basis for this model is the conviction that the 
existing forms of unequal economic relations as well as destructive 
mechanisms and phenomena destabilising international economic life 
(such as discrimination, sanctions and various forms of economic pressu¬ 
re) can be removed, not so much by means of appropriate economic settle¬ 
ments, as above all by political means. Steps to this end should be based 
on evolving and widely using confidence-building measures in the econo¬ 
mic sphere expressing in substance primarily political will and intentions 
and not economic decisions proper. International economic security is 
part of a comprehensive security system in other spheres, that is, the 
political and military spheres. It is a process marked by continuity and 
constantly adapting to changing world conditions. Consequently, the idea 
of strengthening economic security implies a model of dynamic, long-term 
activity similar to the search for a comprehensive security system. It is 
a line of action which should be steadily carried forward and improved in 
the interest of greater universal security. The problem of economic securi¬ 
ty, which arises from the interaction of constantly changing political and 
economic factors, always calls for flexibility in deciding on ways and 
means of solving it. 

In the process of building international security, foreign policy must 
meet a most important demand flowing from the obvious extension of the 
concept of security beyond traditional political and military bounds. 
Besides, a major factor for the formation of security today is the growing 
interdependence of national and international security, a noticeable exten¬ 
sion of the international security system. The national conception of se¬ 
curity as a function of a country’s economic and military potential is 
being restricted. In searching for durable solutions to the problem of 
their security, more and more countries come up against circumstances 
beyond their direct influence or control. Cases in point are structural econo¬ 
mic crises, changes in the world economy, demographic and environmental 
problems, the problem of supplying raw materials and energy. Also 
affecting the buildup of international security arc tensions and armed con¬ 
flicts in various regions of the world, a new spiral in the nuclear and con¬ 
ventional arms race, vestiges of colonialism and manifestations of racism. 
At the same time, global interdependence has created a situation in which 
not only actions by major powers but the conduct of other countries can 
have serious consequences at the regional and global level. Thus realisa¬ 
tion of the growing significance of the international aspect of security 
has a serious effect on foreign policy and necessitates primarily more 
extensive interaction by countries globally. 

The traditional criteria of the world standing of a country have for 
years been seen as including its physical size, the size of its population, 
the volume of its industrial production, the level attained by its culture'. 
However, it is now scientific and technological progress that has become 
a highly important indicator of the place held by a country on the in¬ 
ternational scene. It is also a platform for international cooperation and, 
on the other hand, for struggle and competition between the two systems. 
Space exploration, microelectronics, biotechnology, new materials and 
energy resources increasingly predetermine the alignment of world forces. 
This poses the fundamental question of the performance of Poland and 
the socialist community as a whole. 

More than ever before, foreign policy should help the state achieve its 
economic goals, which it is compelled to seek in more and more difficult 
conditions, such as attempts to divide the world in the sphere of scientific 
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and technological progress and to limit access to new technologies, or 
growing competition from the fastest-growing Third World countries. The 
fact that conditions for East-West economic cooperation are less favour¬ 
able than several years ago and the presence of strong political elements 
in trade, technological exchanges and financial relations are worthy of 
special mention. 

In accordance with the objectives and lines of socialist renewal, Polish 
foreign policy is expected to foster economic, scientific and technological 
cooperation more effectively than before. However, the increasing signific¬ 
ance of Poland’s foreign economic ties, our complete openness and our 
readiness to cooperate with all countries should also be viewed inr the 
context of the need to settle the problem of international economic security. 

In increasing our participation in the international division of labour, 
we are seeking real structural invulnerability to destabilising external 
factors. This purpose is being served primarily by the dynamic develop¬ 
ment of economic cooperation with the Soviet Union and other CMEA 
countries. We are working together with our allies to improve and 
strengthen the mechanisms of economic cooperation and of coordination 
in foreign policy. 

We arc entering a stage of evolving qualitatively new structures of 
economic cooperation within the socialist community. Changes are neces¬ 
sitated by the internal and external tasks facing the socialist countries. 
A task brooking no delay is to devise effective, differentiated and flexible 
forms of cooperation. What we mean is economic integration, based on 
scientific and technological advances, which helps intensify production 
and reach high world standards, thereby making it possible to raise living 
standards. We favour a changeover to direct cooperation in science, 
technology and production, to direct ties between producers, between eco¬ 
nomic organisations and scientific and technological institutions of CMEA 
countries. We have set about introducing many of these lines into Polish- 
Soviet relations. 

We are working to improve economic calculus, which makes it possible 
to assess the benefits of cooperation more objectively. 

The purpose of our efforts is to help update the whole economic me¬ 
chanism of the CMEA, gradually achieve a multilateral balance in trade 
turnover, settle questions relating to price formation and bring currency 
exchange rates into line with reality so that our economic relations can 
function primarily on the basis of economic mechanisms. 

We regard new forms of economic cooperation also as a new platform 
for direct ties between nations, work collectives, scientists and engineers. 
We are stepping up efforts in other areas as well to help our peoples draw 
closer together and to enable their cultures to interpenetrate and enrich 
one another. Our country is trying to facilitate interchanges of cultural 
and intellectual values and encourages unions of creative workers to in¬ 
tensify their foreign relations. We extend public contacts and private trips 
across frontiers, including reciprocal visits by children and youth during 
school vacations. 


PLATFORM FOR NATIONAL CONCORD 

P oland’s foreign policy is a motor of and a wide-ranging platform for 
national concord. For all the differentiation among Poles, they are united 
by the pride they take in their country and by a sincere desire to see it 
hold a fitting place in the international community. This is reflected in con¬ 
structive interaction in the foreign policy sphere by all who approve of 
the constitutional principles of the Polish People’s Republic and recognise 
that the durability of national existence, the people’s present and future 
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prosperity, the security and sovereignty of the state, and its role in Europe 
and the world are above other interests and differing opinions. 

Our foreign policy is supported by the overwhelming majority of our 
people, as opinion polls indicate. Even in the not-so-distant times of deep 
division in society, the people were at one or nearly at one with regard 
to the main aspects of Poland’s highest national interests: the principles 
of its system, the question of frontiers, membership in the WTO and 
CMEA. 

The Polish United Workers’ Party, the leading force of society, has a 
decisive role to play in the framing and implementation of the foreign 
policy of the country, a role flowing from the very nature of our social 
and political system. The strategic direction of this policy is determined 
by PUWP congresses. The party Central Committee contributes to the 
formulation of the lines of this policy. Polish foreign policy is also a 
standing concern of the CC Political Bureau. Allied parties—the United 
Peasant Party and the Democratic Party—as well as the Patriotic Move¬ 
ment for National Rebirth arc taking an active part in its shaping and 
realisation. 

The Polish Sejm and its Foreign Policy Commission are playing an 
increasing role in foreign policy. 

Our goal is a safe Europe, a world free of threats. Poland has been 
and will go on taking an active part in efforts to defend and strengthen 
peace on Earth. We arc pursuing a policy of friendship. We can be relied 
upon as an ally and as a partner. A sovereign, strong and durable state, 
Poland is striving to win recognition and respect among other nations. 
We want and arc entitled to expect the world to treat us as an equal 
among equals. 


llpaeOa, Apr. 22, 1987. 
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F rance is again at the threshold of important inner political decisions, 
with the next presidential elections due in April-May. As usual at 
similar, junctures, both the French and outsiders wonder what may 
change in the country’s policy and what is likely to remain unchanged, 
how far—with the elections over—controversies will subside or translate 
into an action programme for the period ahead. 

These questions arc far from idle, for the answers will play a deci¬ 
sive role in determining France’s place in the world of today and tomor¬ 
row as well as, with regard to the Soviet Union, the possibilities of 
Soviet-French dialogue at the new stage in international development. 
The commitment and trend of French foreign policy are a notable factor 
in European and international affairs, and as for the character and level 
of Soviet-French relations, primarily in the political sphere, they hold 
a notable place in East-West relations and, moreover, serve to a degree 
as a barometer of the general climate in the world. 

Regrettably, it has been hard of late to call Soviet-French relations 
“advanced”, “privileged” or “exemplary”, as they were described in the 
1970s. Indeed, the positions of the two countries have been moving apart 
on some major issues. 

Why is it that the indisputably positive and important role of France 
and Soviet-French cooperation in contributing to a healthier climate 
in Europe and the world, a role so evident throughout the previous 
decade, is now seen—not without reason—as diminishing and doubtful? 

We would like to attempt an analysis, separating deep-lying objective 
causes from that which is transitory but as a rule comes out every time 
the political situation in France deteriorates. Is there anything in Mos¬ 
cow’s attitude to make Paris misunderstand and misinterpret our real 
motivations? 


W e feel that Soviet-French relations have provided Europe and the 
world with the unique experience of coexistence of countries with 
different social and political systems. This experience has shown that 
whenever the Soviet Union and France fail for some reason to cooperate 
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it is not only our own peoples that are a^ected. Misunderstandings bet¬ 
ween' the two countries always have grave consequences for the interna¬ 
tional situation. General de Gaulle said: “For France and Russia, to be 
united means being strong, and to be disunited means being in danger.” 

Mention may be made in this connection of the chance of delivering 
the world from war by establishing a collective security system as pro¬ 
posed by the Soviet Union—a chance missed in the 1930s. Nor can we 
but deplore the circumstances of the abrogation of the Soviet-French 
Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Assistance in 1955, a move which led to 
serious political cold spells on the continent and certainly did not help 
France increase its role on the world scene. 

The evolution of Soviet-French relations largely conditioned the for¬ 
mation of the postwar international situation, especially in respect to 
East-West relations. It was an improvement in these relations that 
brought about a swing from cold war to detente. This was made possible 
to a considerable extent by clo.se Soviet and French positions on some 
highly important aspects of European politics, primarily on the issue of 
consolidating the territorial and political results of World War II. This 
process became reciprocal and then universal thanks to certain realistic 
steps on France’s part. That country was the first Western power to 
recognise the inviolability of postwar frontiers in Europe, take a stand 
against plans aimed at giving the FRG access to nuclear weapons, and 
last but not least, withdraw from the integrated military wing of NATO 
and set about promoting constructive relations with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. 

The beginning of the new stage in bilateral relations was highlighted 
by President Charles de Gaulle’s visit to the Soviet Union in the sum¬ 
mer of 1966. Thereupon political cooperation was marked by a series of 
important events, above all the signing of the Soviet-French Protocol on 
Consultations (1970) and the Principles of Cooperation Between the 
USSR and France- (1971), the first documents of this nature to link the 
Soviet Union with a capitalist country. 

At lhal lime the two countries pioneered international detente. Coope¬ 
rating in a constructive spirit, they made an appreciable contribution to 
the success of the Conference on Security and Cooperation In Europe 
(CSCE). The Helsinki Final Act reflects many of the ideas incorporated 
earlier in Soviet-French documents. The Soviet-French political dialogue 
became a testing ground for East-West relations. While retaining their 
identity and abiding by their convictions and ideals, our countries worked 
to carry forward the ideas of international cooperation and the search 
for solutions to key problems and for ways to the settlement of regional 
conflicts. 

When, in the early 1980s, an abrupt turn for the worse occurred in 
the international situation, with confrontation gaining in intensity, So¬ 
viet-French relations entered a difficult period. The French side practi¬ 
cally stopped political contacts. Anti-Soviet campaigns in the media suc¬ 
ceeded one another. The unprecedented, manifestly political act of expel¬ 
ling a large group of staff members of Soviet institutions from France 
was only too clear a sign of the mood prevailing in Paris at the time. 
True, even in those years, business ties, trade and economic exchanges 
went on developing more or less fruitfully in spite of US pressure. 

It was not very long, however, before Paris realised the high cost 
of curbing political relations, with the Soviet Union. By 1984 the dialogue 
between the two, countries had recommenced. After President Francois 
Mitterrand’s visit to Moscow we had the impression that things were 
gradually normalising. 

The transformations initiated in the Soviet Uriion by the April 1985 
Plenary Meeting of the CPSU CC aroused lively interest among the 
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French and were received favourably at first. Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit 
to France in October 1985, the first official visit to be paid by him to a 
Western country as General Secretary of the CPSU CC, found a tremen¬ 
dous response. It spurred progress on the whole range of bilateral rela¬ 
tions and was assessed as an outstanding international event. And it 
was from Paris that Mo.scow signalled its readiness to tackle in a new 
way, realistically and flexibly, global problems such as arms cuts, includ¬ 
ing the elimination of intermediate- and shorter-range missiles in Europe, 
an easing of confrontation, a return to detente and steps to strengthen 
mutual confidence. Coupled with other Soviet proposals and unilateral 
moves, the new major initiatives of our country announced during the 
visit outlined the concept which came to underlie the proposals set out 
by the Soviet leadership on January 15, 1986, and subsequently reaf¬ 
firmed and carried further in the decisions of the 27th CPSU Congress. 
These were proposals unexampled in scope. 

While acknowledging the intellectual boldness of the Soviet plan for 
the elimination of nuclear weapons, the French leadership described the 
idea of a nuclear-free -world as unrealistic or even undesirable. We were 
understandably disappointed by this and regretted it, for the formidable 
task of delivering humanity from the nuclear menace can only be ac¬ 
complished by joint efforts. 


T he attainment of this goal will largely depend on the political atti¬ 
tude of Europe, since no other continent can replace Europe with its 
vast possibilities and experience, either in world politics or in world 
development. This determines the priority attached to the European 
aspects of its foreign policy by the Soviet Union, and the policy line 
and concrete intentions regarding France within its framework. It would 
be hard to solve fundamental problems of European security, primarily 
the problem of further steps to free Europe from nuclear weapons, without 
(he direct participation of Paris, Nor is this only because the nuclear 
forces of France are a component of the European security equation. 
Another important factor is France’s striving for political leadership 
among West Europeans. In other words, the French approach to these 
issues influences and will continue exerting considerable influence on the 
formation of the political position of Western Europe as a whole. 

The foregoing indicates that the chief task of the Soviet-French dialo¬ 
gue today is to seek mutual understanding on key problems of security 
and disarmament. This dialogue implies above all an objective, compre¬ 
hensive and judicious as.sessment of the security interests of both part¬ 
ners, of every factor for mutual confidence. And account must be taken 
of both short-term and long-term trends and the military and non-milit¬ 
ary exigencies of today. 

In the early 1960s General de Gaulle listed the main principles of 
the foreign-policy doctrine of his country as national independence, soli¬ 
darity with allies, and dialogue with the East. At present these princi¬ 
ples, which still lie—to judge by what French leaders say—at the basis 
of the country’s conceptual and political guidelines, are challenged by 
new historical conditions. The changed international situation therefore 
sets new tasks for Soviet-French dialogue as well. 

New political thinking has called into question military-political doc¬ 
trines, structures and models of maintaining security that until recently 
seemed to be fit for all times; it requires the realisation of the need for 
new approaches to security and defence problems, on the basis of disar¬ 
mament. The concept existing in France interprets the perception of these 
realities and the .security interests of the country and its allies, the pro- 
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blems of removing the war menace and bringing about disarmament 
chiefly and almost exclusively in terms of nuclear deterrence. For the 
time being the leaders of that country, regarding nuclear deterrence as 
the only conceivable instrument foi preventing war and nuclear weapons 
as an attribute guaranteeing France world power status and elevating 
il above countries that are stronger in other respects, see no suitable 
alternative to nuclear deterrence. They consider it good enough as a 
means of handling military-political situations today and in the foresee¬ 
able future. 

Another French postulate is that, while calling for greater stability 
and phased progress towards a lower level of armaments, Paris sees 
disarmament as merely one of the possible means of strengthening secu¬ 
rity. In other words, it sees nothing wrong with continuing to seek 
greater security by following the beaten track so to speak, that is, by 
stepping up military effort. 

Reliance on virtually outdated security concepts, a desire to preserve 
the .status quo, the difficulties involved in realising the need to adapt its 
military strategic doctrine to the new historical realities, identification 
of its national interests and, what is more, the interests of Western 
Europe as a whole with the retention of nuclear weapons (and hence the 
preservation of the threat of nuclear war) all prevent the French leader¬ 
ship in practice from finding adequate answers to the most urgent and' 
crucial questions posed by the current stage in the development of huma¬ 
nity. Furthermore, this deprives French diplomacy of the realism and 
initiative which had characterised it for many years. 

The notion of nuclear deterrence as a panacea for any threat from 
without lends the French position a contradictory character. While declar¬ 
ing in principle for the disarmament process, France gears its plans and 
activity to the prospect of a continued arms race, with all ensuing unpre¬ 
dictable consequences. 

Allegiance to the doctrine of nuclear deterrence or even non-accep¬ 
tance of the ultimate goal—a nuclear-free world—neither should nor 
can be an obstacle to joining or a reason for refusing to join in the pro¬ 
cess of lowering the levels of nuclear armaments, limiting their quanti¬ 
tative and qualitative buildup or influencing a general appreciation of 
the need for this movement. Sceptics can appareritly be made to surren¬ 
der by a material argument in the form of a phased elimination of the 
potential threat justifying the existence of an instrument of deterrence, 
by the gradual formation of a system of achieving security by political 
means and providing reliable guarantees of a less-armed world. Fear of 
finding itself without nuclear arms prompts France to refu.se to commit 
itself specifically concerning the possibility of its joining in nuclear 
disarmament at a definite stage, and causes it to decline participation 
in any discussion whatever on its nuclear forces. 

Yet a statement by France about being ready—in case an agreement 
is reached on a 50 per cent cut in the strategic offensive weapons of the 
Soviet Union and the United Slates as well as implemented—to join at 
a later stage and in one form or another in talks on and the process of 
nuclear disarmament would undoubtedly be of fundamental importance 
for the success of Soviet-US talks and the disarmament process gene¬ 
rally. (Incidentally, such a statement would not contradict and, indeed, 
would serve as a logical supplement to the present general position of 
France in favour of lowering the levels of nuclear armaments, in parti¬ 
cular because by then sub.stantial progress is to be made on conventional 
and chemical weapons.) 

What France has in reality is a vicious circle of its own making, for 
by striving to retain the rank of a world power as a result of preserving 
and enhancing the significance of its nuclear forces and by insisting that 
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they be kept out of talks, it is placing itself in the position of a country 
barred from discussion on the main problems of present-day world poli¬ 
tics. This lends to reduce its international leverage and prestige almost 
automatically and causes concern in Paris, where it is feared that agree¬ 
ment could be reached without it and to the detriment of French interests. 

At a certain stage of history, when there was no other prerequisite 
for safeguarding security, the existence of nuclear weapons certainly 
posed a lesser threat than war itself. But now that the accumulation of 
weapons has reached the critical point, elimination of the potential threat 
is the only dependable and realistic way to preserve peace. 

It should be admitted, however, that an oversimplified approach, ^in¬ 
due haste give rise to a talk about a nuclear-free world comparable to 
a weather forecast for tomorrow, may create the impression that the pro¬ 
posed solutions are unconvincing or even utopian. The final abolition of 
nuclear weapons everywhere will apparently become possible only in the 
context of a phased demilitarisation of international relations. The road 
to this lies through the stages of limiting nuclear and conventional wea¬ 
pons to minimum and gradually sinking levels and of streamlining con¬ 
trol mechanisms, which is likewise necessary. For some time to come, 
humanity will have to live in a nuclear world but even now all the par¬ 
ties concerned, primarily the nuclear powers, need a direct discussion 
on key problems of present-day and future security. 


F rance’s wary reaction to any initiatives or steps aimed at lowering 
nuclear confrontation levels in Europe leads to contradictory meta¬ 
morphoses in its own position. Some French leaders, rather than appre¬ 
ciating the removal of Soviet and American intermediate- and shorler- 
range missiles, which are strategic for Europe and have a particularly 
dangerous destabilising impact by virtue of their technological parame¬ 
ters, as a real step towards greater European security, interpret it as 
something going the oilu'r way. In saying that disarmament in Europe 
ought to have been started “at the other end”, Paris is forgetting that 
not so long ago it advocated the elimination of Persliings and SS-20s 
and that the Soviet-US agreement is removing a whole layer of the 
distrust and recriminations which over the past decade had affected the 
situation in Europe and East-West relations generally. 

The unwillingness to implement nuclear disarmament induces some 
of its French opponents to distort the Soviet position. They allege, for 
instance, that the Soviet Union wants a nuclear-free Europe to the detri¬ 
ment of disarmament in other regions and other directions although the 
Soviet programme explicitly combines proposals for nuclear disarmament 
in Europe with proposals for eliminating nuclear arms everywhere and 
making progress towards reductions in conventional armaments and eli¬ 
mination of the chemical threat. 

Nor is Paris’ position exempt from contradictions in regard to SDL 
Criticism of the negative military-political effects of this US programme 
on strategic stability diminished in France considerably after the United 
States declared that SDI “does not contradict nuclear deterrence”. The 
EVench government, saying that it n?eds access to advanced technology, 
does nothing to prevent French firms from joining in work on SDl (even 
though officially, at the state level, France is not participating in it). 
Besides, with due regard to the likely prospects of implementing SDI, 
Paris is contemplating the creation in the future of independent military 
structures in space, some of them in conjunction with other West Euro¬ 
pean countries. Judging by press reports, exploratory work is also under¬ 
way on the possibility of a military version of the Eureka programme. 
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This orientation is leading the country away from a search for real pos¬ 
sibilities of helping the Soviet Union and the United States come to 
terms on the ABM Treaty, whose preservation is in keeping with the 
long-term strategic interests of France, as French spokesmen have repea¬ 
tedly stressed. 

Lately the French government has been all but the chief advocate of 
maintaining the US military presence in Europe and integrating West 
European countries within the framework of the “European buttress” of 
NATO. This inevitably raises the question of how far this line squares 
with allegiance to the principles of national defence. Paris, speculating 
in this connection about the possibility of “dissociating” the security 
interests of the United Stales and Western Europe, either overlooks or 
ignores the reverse of this “coupling”, which makes all West Europeans 
without exception virtual nuclear hostages of the United States. This 
detracts in large measure from the French call on West European coun¬ 
tries to seek greater independence and assume greater responsibility. 
Whether France would retain its autonomy if a mechanism for West 
European military integration were devised, one that could lie France 
to the military organisation of NATO, is still a moot point. 

Similar questions arise about the French policy of establishing close 
military-political tics with the FRG. Nobody can rea.sonably object to 
stronger good-neighbour relations between the two countries, particu¬ 
larly in view of their poor record in mutual relations. But what is one 
to make of the fact that France and the FRG are increasingly “militaris¬ 
ing” their cooperation? What or whom are these efforts directed against? 
Why is it that closer lies between them are not a generator of construc¬ 
tive proposals for ending division and confrontation in Europe and for 
building a common European home? Since many doors between the two 
halves of Europe have turned out to be locked, on the most part for no 
obvious reason, the task is to unlock them and not add new locks as this 
is the only way to unhampered and independent participation by all Euro¬ 
peans in the safeguarding of their security. 

Meanwhile the advocacy of West European autonomy betrays the exis¬ 
tence of plans for a realignment of forces inside the Atlantic alliance, 
between the United Stales and Western Europe, and for a possible repla¬ 
cement of the American “umbrella” by a French one. All the signs are 
that Paris is not yet ready for this replacement but the very fact that the 
question has been raised tells its own story, 

France as a Western country probably takes the toughest stand on 
the reduction and elimination of tactical nuclear armaments, which is 
at variance with the security interests of Europe in general and, in view 
of the sentiments of the non-nuclear neighbours of France, Western 
Europe in particular. Paris also refuses to discuss dual-purpose weappns 
within the framework of talks on conventional armaments, saying that 
its tactical nuclear weapons (the French call them “pre-strategic”) are 
inseparable from its “central nuclear systems” and are not intended as 
a means of escalating armed conflict. Although this postulate is deba¬ 
table, as technical data on French tactical missiles indicate, the Soviet 
Union has shown appreciation of the French position and proposed dis¬ 
cussing at- talks only the problem of dual-purpose vehicles, deciding the 
fate of their nucleaP components separately. 

If Paris really seeks agreement on conventional armaments, it can 
logically be expected to make an appropriate move in order to hasten 
the formulation at Vienna of a mandate for early talks. Regrettably, in 
this case as in others, the French side is reluctant to compromise with 
due regard to reciprocal security interests. 

The French leadership cannot bd said to overlook the contradictions 
of its concept of using tactical forces or not to give thought to ways of 
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orvecoming them. While rejecting the NATO doctrine of “flexible res¬ 
ponse” as well as the idea of the permissibility of a limited nuclear con¬ 
flict, Paris speaks more and more often of France and the FRG having a 
“common strategic space”, of the desirability of drawing Bonn into 
choosing targets for French tactical nuclear weapons or even of supply¬ 
ing the FRG with a “second key” to them; it plans to extend the range 
of the tactical Hades missile it is now developing. So far Paris does 
not put into question the expediency of implementing its present plans to 
modernise tactical nuclear weapons and is exploring the possibility of 
developing a new air-based cruise missile in collaboration with Britain. 
In October 1987 France secured the adoption by the Western European 
Union of a Platform for European Security Interests, which approves to 
all intents and purposes the preservation and modernisation of the French 
nuclear forces. 

In continuing to build up and update its armaments, primarily nu¬ 
clear armaments, France proceeds in effect from the assumption that the 
arms race will go on. The law on the military programme for the 1987- 
1991 period provides for a 40 per cent increase in military spending 
(against 53 per cent between 1970 and 1987) and a roughly 100 per cent 
increase in nuclear warheads while keeping approximately the same num¬ 
ber of vehicles. The INF Treaty and the prospective Soviet-US agreement 
on strategic offensive weapons do not affect the French nuclear arsenal. 
It is obvious, however, that a further buildup of French as well as Bri¬ 
tish nuclear armaments (especially an extension of their military-political 
functions, which is likely) at a time when there is a prospect for subs¬ 
tantial cuts in the nuclear capabilities of the Soviet Union and the United 
States may change the balance of forces in Europe and calls the prin¬ 
ciple of equal security into question. The French and British nuclear 
modernisation programmes, if implemented, could enable the West to 
fully compensate in Europe (both quantitatively and qualitatively) for 
both the elimination of American intermediate- and shorter-range mis¬ 
siles and a possible reduction in Soviet and American strategic offensive 
weapons. On January 19 last, Eduard Shevardnadze said at a press con¬ 
ference in Bonn that “this, loo. certainly poses a problem, and it can 
also be set aside, as we have done in the past to reach agreement, up 
to a certain point and lime”. 

This is not to say that the Soviet Union lends to exaggerate the mili¬ 
tary threat coming from Western Europe, which in the past resulted in 
erroneous conclusions and miscalculated decisions and ultimately in an 
intensified arms race and mounting mutual distrust. The record suggests, 
however, that the result is much the same when political dialogue is not 
backed by adequate practical steps towards military detente and disarm¬ 
ament. It would be well to remember this experience of the 1970s. At 
that time, political detente and cooperation did not stop the arms race; 
what is more, public opinion came to see them as a disguise for further 
military preparations by both sides. 

The intensification of nuclear efforts by Paris tends primarily to erode 
mutual political confidence. Besides, it should be remembered that the 
French capability now differs in significance from what it was during the 
existence of de Gaulle’s concept of “defence in all azimuths”, that is, 
against every likely aggressor. At that time the overall balance was in 
favour of the West, and this largely facilitated the “freedom of manoeu¬ 
vre” which France had in security matters. But today, when strategic 
parity exists and France is faced with the need to preci.sely define its 
position in the Western camp and no longer denies that its forces are 
directed against the Soviet Union and its allies, declarations on the inde¬ 
pendence of the nuclear forces and strategy of France and French non¬ 
participation in the military wing of NATO, the restoration of the initial 
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meaning of these notions, require actions with due account taken 
of the changed realities. 

For the time being French non-acceptance of disarmament as the 
most effective and sensible means of strengthening security is making it 
an objective proponent of a “nuclear pause” in Europe and of “compen¬ 
sation” and “rearmament” in the sphere of both nuclear and conven¬ 
tional weapons. This also induces it to adopt a wait-and-see attitude and 
refrain from taking any initiative when delegates to the Vienna meeting 
are discussing the problem of starting talks on reductions in conventional 
armaments and armed forces in Europe; it accounts for France’s contra¬ 
dictory approach to the problem of eliminating the chemical threat. 

While favouring the drafting of an international convention to ban 
chemical weapons, France plans at the same time to produce binary wea¬ 
pons (under the law on the military programme for 1987-1991). The Geneva 
talks were made more difficult by the French proposal to grant every 
country the right to have a so-called security reserve, which implies the 
possibility of producing chemical weapons even after a convention has 
been signed, as well as maintaining chemical reserves of military signi¬ 
ficance in the first years thereafter. The rationale for this position offered 
by the French side is concern about the security of countries at the 
stage of implementation of future accords and the posibility of thus induc¬ 
ing countries set on developing a chemical capability to join the con¬ 
vention from the first. 

Such a proposal merely leads to a legitimised proliferation of chemi¬ 
cal weapons if not to outright encouragement of their production. There 
is no ignoring the dangerous circumstance that this situation could be 
exploited by some countries that, while not developed enough, are in a 
position to create chemical weapons. The effects of the appearance of 
such weapons in the area of regional conflicts are easy enough to 
imagine. 

On this issue, too, the Soviet side has shown goodwill to bring about 
a compromise that would expedite the signing of an agreement to des¬ 
troy chemical weapons. The proposals submitted by Soviet representati¬ 
ves of late largely take into account the anxieties and concern expressed 
by our French partner. 

The Soviet Union understands the interest displayed by the West 
European countries to resolving the problem of conventional weapons in 
Europe and is prepared to search for ways of eliminating the existing 
disbalances on a reciprocal basis. 

There are many conceptual, political and even psychological barriers 
to France joining in the disarmament process. The military-industrial 
complex is plainly becoming more active; it looks on this process as a 
threat to both its profits and its political influence. Calls arc heard to 
repudiate the “abstract idea of national independence” and “take a posi¬ 
tion at the forward frontiers” of NATO. On the other hand, certain poli¬ 
tical quarters are in favour of France beginning to adapt to the logic 
of disarmament and to take up its place in it. But, of course, overcoming 
existing barriers will not be easy. Most Important, fulfilment of this task 
has yet to take concrete form, especially in view of the fact that the 
framework within which the Socialist President of France and its liberal- 
conservative government have to “coexist” compels them to proceed with 
due regard to each other’s attitude and objectively reduces the possibili¬ 
ties of risking a bold, principled reappraisal of the country’s military- 
political doctrine. 

Occasionally we fail in trying to reach the other bank to indicate 
clearly enough the bridges leading to it, which causes scepticism among 
some of our pragmatic We.stern partners. Also, we must adduce more 
detailed arguments taking account of West European conditions, must 
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think of practical ways of directly exchanging views with Western Europe 
on key problems of security and disarmament. Here, of course, it is neces¬ 
sary to take into account also the interrelationship existing between va¬ 
rious types and categories of weapons—nuclear, chemical, conventional. 
Joint consideration should be given to maintaining the overall security 
balance at each stage of disarmament and to working out possible gua¬ 
rantees of this process. 

There are signs of a certain immobility in France’s approach to regio¬ 
nal problems whereas its international leverage (in particular as a per¬ 
manent member of the UN Security Council) offers opportunities to con¬ 
tribute to the elimination of hotbeds of tension and to cooperate with 
our country on these issues. 

Primarily concerned here is the Middle East. The present world con¬ 
sensus in favour of an international conference on the Middle East 
demands that preparations for it begin without delay. Both countries 
could help the UN and the Security Council play a more active part in 
settling the iran-Iraq conflict. Possibilities exist for expanding the area 
of coincidence of views on a political solution of the Kampuchea pro¬ 
blem, on a settlement in Central America. 

A critical situation persists in Southern Africa. What is blocking 
a settlement is the ambivalent policy of the West towards South 
Africa. France has surprised the world community by sending its ambas¬ 
sador back lo Pretoria on the pretext of “exerting diplomatic pressure 
on South Africa” and by voting against UN General Assembly resolu¬ 
tions on cutting off cooperation with Pretoria. It opposes the application 
of binding and all-embracing sanctions against the apartheid regime. 

France is in a position to contribute to the Afghans’ national recon¬ 
ciliation. Unfortunately, Paris so far has shown no particular desire to 
bring its diplomatic prestige and influence to bear in the interest of a 
fair political .settlement of the Afghan problem although it could help in 
prevailing on the parties to the conflict to reach agreement at an early 
date and then in stabilising the situation around .Afghanistan. 


M ikhail Gorbachev’s official visit to France in October 1985, Francois 
Mitterrand’s visit to Moscow in the summer of 1986 and Premier 
Jacques Chirac’s trip to our country in May 1987 showed that in spite 
of differences in approach to some of the most important problems, there 
are opportunities for furthering bilateral eooperation, searching for ways 
to improve the international climate and carrying of an effective East- 
West dialogue. 

The Sovict-US agreement on intermediate- and shorter-range missiles, 
the normalisation of the situation in Poland and the proposals for ways 
of achieving national reconciliation in Afghanistan demonstrate the fal¬ 
lacy of French attempts to attach strings to the development of Franco- 
Soviet political contacts. The two countries have an equal stake in these 
contacts, which do not prejudice the interests of third countries. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the worst is over and that preconceptions about 
Soviet foreign-policy aims, about our country’s real intentions, will give 
way to dialectical appreciation of the need to make the Franco-Soviet 
political dialogue effective, which would considerably enhance the influ¬ 
ence and role of both countries and each of them in particular in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

Soviet-French relations are passing through a crucial and complicated 
period both politically and economically. During the talks with” Premier 
Chirac the Soviet side declared frankly and straightforwardly that the 
state of business ties between the two countries was inadequate to the 
two countries’ economic potentialities and requirements. The French side 
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agreed and expressed readiness to take steps towards more active rela¬ 
tions. However, no visible progress has been made in this respect to date. 

Analysis of the phenomena of stagnation in trade and economic inter¬ 
changes between our countries indicates that one of their main causes 
lies in the fact that nothing real is being done to remove the artificial 
obstacles put in their way. Many of our French partners imagine that 
the Soviet Union needs cooperation more than France does. There are 
also those who believe that our country has lost interest in economic 
ties with France. They see proof of this in the fact that in recent years 
Franco-Soviet trade has dwindled and that the balance of trade has been 
adverse for France. 

This assertion is groundless. The Soviet Union has invariably favou¬ 
red continued mutually beneficial economic cooperation with France. 
What is more, the far-reaching reconstruction of our economic mechanism 
now going on offers new opportunities for expanding business ties. While 
accomplishing the major tasks facing our economy, we plan to draw most 
of all on our own resources and potentialities. At the same time, however, 
we want to effectively use foreign economic relations, to adjust them to 
the new exigencies and increase our contribution to the international 
division of labour. 

The problems that have lately cropped up in' trade and economic rela¬ 
tions between our countries have a largely objective origin, such as the 
decline in woild prices for energy resources, which form the basis of 
Soviet exports to France, with the result that the value of mutual trade 
has fallen off. 

As for the deficit of the French balance of trade with the Soviet Uniori, 
it is much worse in trade with other countries but still we are sensitive 
to the problem and are taking steps to end the imbalance. The past five 
years have seen a more than 50 per cent drop in the latter. This trend 
could have continued at a faster rate had not the offers of many French 
companies for deliveries of equipment been less favourable than the 
technological and commercial terms offered by other countries. After all, 
a partner’s good performance in the past is no reason why Soviet foreign 
economic agencies should now purchase less competitive products. Fur¬ 
thermore, curbs on deliveries of advanced French technology to the So¬ 
viet Union due to French membership in COCOM. have a negative effect 
on the placing of Soviet orders with French companies. It is these con¬ 
siderations and not a desire to “penalise Paris for its intractability in 
politics”, as the French press would have it, that determine how Soviet 
organisations choose their partners. 

Of course, the decrease in foreign exchange earnings limits Soviet 
purchases on Western markets, including the French market. Besides, 
our investment policy is undergoing certain changes; their purpose is 
to invest primarily in the modernisation of existing enterprises and not 
in the construction of new ones. 

In view of all these circumstances, it is hard to expect an increase 
in trade turnover solely through the quantitative growth of reciprocal 
deliveries of traditional items of Soviet-French trade. The situation on 
the world market shows that the possibilities for extensive growth have 
virtually been exhausted. 

This is no reason, however, for taking a pessimistic view of the pros¬ 
pects of Soviet-French business ties. The largely mutually complementary 
economic structures of our countries, the high level of scientific and 
technological development, the great capacity of the Soviet market and 
the two countries’ trade and economic mechanism, which has shaped up 
over many years, all promote the search for new ways and progressive 
forms of cooperation. Using these opportunities will require effort on 
both sides, specifically a revision of the pattern of trade turnover, the 
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planning and introduction of new lines of industrial cooperation, includ¬ 
ing the eslablisliinent of joint ventures to put out high-standard, up-to- 
date products. In other words, it is not only in politics that a new think¬ 
ing is needed but also in economics, especially in this period of scientific 
and technological revolution. 

Such thinking necessitates renunciation of discriminatory measures, 
attempts to exert pressure, recourse to tariff, quantitative and other 
curbs. The experience of recent years has shown that they not only fail 
to promote trade but boomerang against the economic interests of France 
itself. 

The contracts which French companies ceded to Western competitors 
for various reasons in the 1981-1987 period were worth over 30 billion 
francs. We have only three agreements with French firms on the cstabli.sh- 
ment of joint ventures. This is half of wliat we have with the FRG and 
some other countries, which really appreciate the opportunities opening 
up for them and are increasing direct investments in the Soviet economy. 

There are major untapped opportunities in the sphere of Soviet-French 
scientific and technological cooperation, which covers advanced areas 
such as space exploration for peaceful purposes, thermonuclear synthesis, 
exploration of the World Ocean, the treatment of diseases that are hard 
to cure. 

A particularly promising field is cooperation in space, which it is 
important to preserve for purely scientific experiments. Over the past 
twenty years, scientists of the two countries have carried out about 40 
joint projects. The unique character of this research is indicated by the 
joint Soviet-French flight accomplished in 1982 in a Soviet spaceship, 
the new and longer flight of a simular nature planned for this year, the 
exploration of Venus, Mars, interplanetary space and the Sun as well as 
other projects. 

Progress in varied cooperation necessitates normal political condi¬ 
tions, an atmosphere of mutual confidence and understanding. In recent 
years French propaganda centres have done a lot to cultivate among the 
French a dislike, not only for the Soviet socio-economic system, but for 
the Soviet people and their representatives. Anti-Soviet campaigns, which 
are particularly virulent there, often involve official personalities. 

Sincere interest in the Soviet Union coexists in the minds of many 
Frenchmen with anti-Soviet stereotypes harped on by the media, with a 
vague or distorted idea of Soviet realities. This was revealed by a Soviet- 
French opinion poll—the, first ever—in October 1987. As many as 72 per 
cent of those polled believed that the “nuclear weapons of the Soviet 
Union are a threat to France”, and only 48 per cent of them knew that 
the first French astronaut accomplished his flight in a Soviet spaceship. 

Of those who were polled, 37 per cent believed that the elimination of 
intermediate- and shorter-range missiles in Europe would present a cer¬ 
tain threat to France, while 41 per cent held the opposite view; 51 per 
cent saw the presence t>f nuclear weapons in Europe as a guarantee of 
peace (36 per cent disagreed), 56 per cent accepted the current military 
policy of their country, and 25 per cent were againstdt. 

Recent polls more convincingly disprove the thesis on the “wide con¬ 
sensus” in France on the military policy of the country. Thus, according 
to the weekly I’Humanite Dimanclie in September 1987 among those pol¬ 
led, 61 per cent spoke favourably of the Soviet-US agreement on the eli¬ 
mination of intermediate- and shorter-range missiles, 85 per cent took 
a stand for a phased elimination of nuclear and chemical weapons, and 
81 per cent called on France to play an active role in the disarmement 
process. 

This mood is confirmed, in particular, by the poll conducted by the 
French Ministry of Defence early this year. It showed that only 17 per 
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cent of Frenchmen believe that the Soviet Union poses a threat to France 
and there is a growing number of people in favour of reducing military 
expenditures (31 per cent) and those who would like France to follow 
the example set by the Soviet Union and the USA in reducing their nu¬ 
clear weapons (more than 50 per cent). 

Attempts to suggest an “enemy image” to the French, to sow the 
seeds of hostility between the French and Soviet peoples, to make the 
French distrust and suspect the changes occurring in the Soviet Union, 
indicate that certain quarters arc alarmed by the growth among West 
Europeans of positive interest in the Soviet Union, in its foreign and 
home policy. We wonder whether those who stick to obsolescent myths 
and stereotypes ever stop to think of the likely consequences of their 
behaviour for the national interests of France itself. 

The Soviet Union, which proceeds from historical experience and is 
convinced that good-neighbour relations meet the fundamental interests 
of both countries, is pursuing a principled policy in favour of closer So¬ 
viet-French relations. In the autumn of 1987 Mikhail Gorbachev stressed 
at a meeting with spokesmen for French opinion on a visit to the Soviet 
Union within the framework of Initiative-87 that “we will not renounce 
our policy of cooperation with France, and we expect it to respond accor¬ 
dingly”. 


T he world is changing fast but it has its constants. These include a 
common concern of our countries about the future of Europe, their 
national interests, historical and geographical factors demanding that tra¬ 
ditional Soviet-French cooperation be preserved and carried forward. 
Today it is affected by a reserved attitude of Paris to the Soviet policy 
in disarmament matters. The problem is that France, as before, attempts 
to assert its place in world and European affairs primarily by retaining 
nuclear weapons and upholding its nuclear doctrine. 

There is room in the world of today and tomorrow for the foreign- 
policy principlc.s which Charles de Gaulle proclaimed and which present- 
day and prospective French leaders say they arc committed to. These 
principles call, as we see it, above all for the prevention of any war 
threatening from anywhere. What new thinking requires is not renun¬ 
ciation of these principles but their application with due regard to the 
new historical realities and to universal interests. 

The Soviet Union and France have ample scope for cooperation, pri¬ 
marily because both countries realise that the security of one of them is 
inseparable from the security of the other and that the priority tasks at 
the stage in international development now opening arc to seek an early 
50 per cent reduction in the strategic offensive weapons of the Soviet 
Union and the United States coupled with strict adherence to the ABM 
Treaty, ban chemical weapons and reach agreement on a balanced cuts 
in armed forces and conventional armaments in Europe, to ensure pro¬ 
gress in the all-European process, strengthen mutual trust and detente 
and settle other urgent problems. Also, both countries need a continued 
bilateral dialogue on a broad basis. 

All this gives hope that Soviet French relations will remain solid 
enough to regain their efficacy. 
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T he Treaty Between the USSR and the USA on the Elimination'of 
Their Intermediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles and the Me¬ 
morandum and Protocols that go with it take up 70 pages of small print. 
In them you comd across the names of missiles, figures, terms like “mis¬ 
sile deployment area”, “missile production facility”, “test range”, “laun¬ 
cher storage site” and many more. 

Had they been ordinary technical papers comprehensible only to spe¬ 
cialists, you would have just glanced over them to put them aside. Yet 
these supertechnical'texts read like a suspense novel, evidently because 
the subject does not fit in with the old thinking which in the past drew 
a veil of secrecy over whatever concerned military matters. 

All of a sudden, the veil is gone. We reveal our secrets and plans to 
eacn other. But what about security interests—ours and theirs? The time 
came when the two sides could not advance to an entirely new concep¬ 
tion of security without showing their hand—reciprocal security in the 
case of relations between our two countries and universal security in the 
case of the world as a whole. And this implies casting off the fetters of 
nuclear weapons, that explosive burden threatening to blast us all into 
nothingness if we show the slightest carelessness in handling it. 

During a business trip to Geneva last summer I asked our diplomats 
carrying on talks with the Americans to tell me about the meclianism of 
the negotiations, about how agreements arc drafted and differences 
bridged over. They described working drafts prepared by either side. The 
drafts contain points of disagreement which are bracketed. Coming to 
terms is a process of what constitutes “opening the brackets”, a diffi¬ 
cult process requiring patience. When you have opened the brackets at 
one point you can be said to have reached accord on, say, the class of 
the weapon to be eliminated. Opening the backets at another point may 
mean that you have come to terms on exchanging complete and exact 
data on the numbers of deployed and non-deployed missiles. The opening 
of the brackets at a third point may imply agreement on a common for¬ 
mula for eliminating missiles. By every act of opening the brackets 
each side may be said to intimate: “This is the measure of my security 
which I am giving up in the name of reciprocal and universal security.” 

“Negotiators”—that is how the diplomats and militarymen engaged 
in this work are now called. It seems that they have crossed the threshold 
of diplomacy which has acquired the mandate of new thinking. True, this 
new thinking is only making its first steps. Politicians and millions of 
ordinary people will yet have to do a lot to assimilate the new truths of 
today, to get used to the fact that the earlier rules of the game, old 
stereotypes and all sorts of taboos have been abandoned for good. 


A t a certain stage in the evolution of our civilisation, standards of per- 
“ sonal ethics began to differ increasingly from the .behavioUr of ruling 
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groups and states. Every individual had at all times been urged to follow 
the chief standard of conduct which binds one not to do to others as one 
would not be done by. This simple moral standard offered a primary 
guarantee of individual security and, along with it, general security. But 
according to the dialectics of social development, the ascent of the heights 
of material progress by civilisation is not necessarily accompanied on 
every occasion by an adequate upturn in morality at the level of states 
arid prosperous classes or social groups. 

People carefully collect wise dictums and classical apophthegms and 
cherish pearls of thought and logic. We are always willing to immediately 
accept the legacy of geniuses as well as confessing our sins, vow to 
reform ourselves, to make up for lost time, to adhere to that legacy at 
all costs. 

Easier said than done. It is a job for titans, for persons endowed with 
a mighty will, to make their way through a wall of cynical pragmatism 
and selfishness whose advocates try to justify a permanent state of inse¬ 
curity by quoting specimens of collective ignorance exalted to the rank 
of statcsmanly wisdom and national security doctrines, such as “man is 
to man a wolf”, “charity begins at home”, “might is right”, “if you wish 
peace, prepare for war”, “the more weapons, the more security”, and 
so forth. 

The simplest way to deal with the problem would seem to come down 
to stripping the concept of security of definitions sucli as “ours” and 
“theirs”. But how can this be done? Over the centuries, under all social 
formations, security has taken the form of innumerable defensive instal¬ 
lations along the frontier, of armies and fortifications, of a drive for more 
and more new weapons., of bans on the divulgence of any information 
about armaments and their siting, of reliance on the idea that only by 
striking fear into your adversary’s heart and making him feel weak can 
you guarantee yoiir.self lasting peace or at least success in the event of 
an armed conflict. 

In spite of the dearly-paid-for lesson which World War II taught 
humanity, the drive for a “miraculous” or “absolute” weapon is becoming 
a synonym for .seeking absolute security. The mastering of atomic energy 
resulted in the great achievement of human knowledge bringing down 
state morality to a record low. “Nuclear deterrence” or “nuclear contain¬ 
ment” as a factor for “national” or “collective security”, if at the price 
of a threatened holocaust, became sanctified. 


I t was not until the instinct of self-preservation stepped in that the high 
throne of the Bomb tottered. We must be grateful to that instinct, for it 
made people come to their senses and put their consciousness to work. 
Were nuclear war ever to become a reality, it would inevitably put an 
end to the existence of humankind. 

No one wants to join a Suicide club. The instinct of self-preservation 
demands that the nuclear pistol be turned aside from humanity’s temple^ 
But for the time being it is precisely the instinct that is at work. Yet 
consciousness has so far harnessed itself to new thinking only by half as 
it were, for it has difficulty in breaking with the still dominant policy 
of military strength. 

British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher goes on declaring that she 
is for a world without wars but against a world without nuclear arms. 
She might as well repeat that old saying, “If you wish peace, prepare 
for war”. All that would make a difference today is the nuclear setting. 
However, the categorical manner in which Mrs. Thatcher likes to state 
her political views does not imply that she is in possession of the abso¬ 
lute truth. Her classing the Bomb as a source of security is tantamount 
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to claiming that a nuclear missile site, which is particularly likely to 
draw a devastating strike from the other side, is the safest place on earth. 
Mrs. Thatcher’s attitude is an invitation to an endless nuclear arms race 
and encourages others to seek possession of the most destructive weapon. 
Consequently, it tends to reconcile people to the idea that somebody’s 
“right" to push the nuclear button and blow up the world is above their 
right to live. 

What is it above all el.se that makes the British and other govern¬ 
ments disregard Christian commandments and universal moral princi¬ 
ples? Their patent purpose is easy enough to detect: they would like to 
make the Bomb an instrument of their political ambitions, a factor fo'h 
international leverage. London and Paris plainly cannot bring themselves 
to admit how the temptation to flex their nuclear mu.scles overpowers 
their common sense. To retain the status of nuclear powers, they resist 
the deliverance of the world from the nuclear threat, advertising the fal¬ 
lacious, suicidal concept of “nuclear deterrence”. 

It is only too clear that a world without wars has to be also a world 
without nuclear weapon.s, since anybody who were to use modern weapons 
would destroy his own people and others. But there is more to the pro¬ 
blem than the existence of nuclear arms. These are merely the biggest of 
the numerous threats that put the immortality of civilisation into question. 

We are threatened with an impending explosion in relations between 
developed and developing countries. Our civilisation is splitting in two 
as it were and may hurtle into the precipice yawning between the rich 
and the poor. 

We live on a loan from nature. We have taken from it so many resour¬ 
ces on credit, failing to pay back even a small fraction of our debt, that 
there is less and less confidence that future generations will have at least 
the minimum amount of water, pure air, mineral re.sources and fuels 
needed for subsistence. 

We live on borrowed time. The hand of the symbolic clock of atomic 
scientists has pointed to five minutes to twelve ever since the first suc¬ 
cessful test of the atom bomb, five minutes to the midnight of nuclear 
winter. The treaty on the elimination of two classes of nuclear weapons, 
or four per cent of the world’s stockpiles, is merely pushing that hand 
back one minute. 


T he ultimate task is to discard a thinking and a line of action which 
for centuries were based on the acceptability and permissibility of 
war and armed conflict, on the possibility of enriching oneself at the 
expense of peoples whose progress had been held up by colonial rule, 
on the seemingly unlimited possibility of drawing resources from the 
storehouse of nature. Now is the time to realise that humanity needs to 
protect the civilisation created by man from man himself, from his reck¬ 
less bellicosity and greed, from a wild bid to use, waste and destroy 
resources in .more and more refined ways. It is a new, integrated, uni¬ 
versal approach to the concept of security and to security as a means of 
preserving the life of every individual and the lives of all of us put toge¬ 
ther that underlies new political thinking. The question “To be or not to 
be?” is ultimately what everything else boils down. 

The nature of present-day weapons and the trend of scientific and 
technological progress being what they are, no country can defend itself 
solely by military means, by setting up a defence system, no matter how 
powerful. More and more, safeguarding one’s security is a political task 
that can only be accomplished by political means. 

Thi.s truth is now voiced at many international forums. And those 
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who do so quote all but word for word ideas and propositions advanced 
by the 27th CPSU Congress. We have reason to be proud because our 
parly’s position has come to form an inseparable whole with the posi¬ 
tion of humanity. Any claim to monopoly is -out of place in this case, 
for the task of tasks is to reduce “our” security and “theirs” to the same 
political and moral denominator. 

It is only fair to say that our current effort towards closing the gap 
between security policy and standards of human dignity is prompted by 
something more than the instinct of self-preservation, for we are moti¬ 
vated by a keen sense of responsibility for the fate of civilisation. The 
primary object of our call for a radical revision of the concept of secu¬ 
rity at a time when the interdependence and interconnection of human¬ 
kind have reached a maximum is to restore the original values of so¬ 
cialism. 


R ivalry and competition between the two opposed social systems arc a 
reality which cannot be abolished. But has this competition been 
taking place on the right platform? 

A constant aspiration to build up military muscle and find areas 
where it can be used engenders imperial megalomania and a tendency to 
defend imperial interests in every part of the globe. The United States 
is a case in point. Invoking the need to safeguard its “vital interests”, 
that is, the security of its empire, it commits itself militarily on the peri¬ 
meter of positions and bases lying far afield. A conflict situation at any 
point on the planet is apt to set in motion the whole military machine 
of death and destruction at the disposal of the United States. A paradox 
of US security is that it is made still more vulnerable by its dependence 
on many chance circumstances. And a paradox of the drive for a domi¬ 
nant position in the world is that the “base syndrome” and anxieties 
about “vital interests” all over the world have the same effect on a state 
as megalomania has on a vain person. Suspiciousness translates into 
paranoia. And a great power gripped by paranoia is a melancholy sight 
indeed. For all its surplus of strength, it feels increasingly unsafe. 

Although US propaganda has been trying hard to make the world 
believe stereotypes concerning the “Soviet empire” (a very familiar re¬ 
frain in the nature of “catch thief”, used for diverting attention), we 
have not become anything like a replica of the United States, thank good¬ 
ness. True, recent decades have seen many situations which made us par¬ 
ticularly aware of how burdensome extended military commitments are 
for the security of our country and the preservation of its prestige as a 
peace-loving stale. 

The nuclear and missile age has added many new concepts to the 
vocabulary of military strategy, such as “massive retaliation”, “mutual 
guaranteed destruction” or “nuclear deterrence”. But all these euphe¬ 
misms of present-day “civilised barbarity” really denote the main task 
of subjects of international relations, which is to play the role of a 
bugaboo (while at the same time concealing this from the uninitiated), 
to scare both each other and third members of the world community. 

A new revolutionary or postrevolutionary society such as ours cer¬ 
tainly has a moral right to disclaim the fallacies which militarism of 
imperialist origin is accused of. We never forget Lenin’s words that only a 
revolution which can defend itself is worth the name. Hence there is a 
case for considering that the Soviet Union sought military strategic pa¬ 
rity with the United States in accordance with Lenin’s idea. Specialists 
are of the opinion that this parity now has a large reserve of stability. 
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However, life creates many situations that do not fit in with any 
theoretical pattern. Mere military rivalry is fraught with moral damage 
to all, to say nothing of material loss. For the US establishment with 
its imperial manners, it is perfectly natural that the United States should 
aspire to the role of “great power No, 1”, or a world bugaboo, to put it 
plainly. The power mechanism of big capital is such that the system is 
always balancing between morality and permissiveness. 

What is socialism to do under these circumstances, since it sees its 
mission in delivering humanity from exploitation and oppression in any 
form, from social injustice and war? Surely it does not befit our system 
to compete with capitalism for the role of a bugaboo. Experience has 
shown that the less a country is capable of demonstrating its advantages 
in the social and economic spheres by the force of example, the stronger 
the temptation to seek moral compensation in the military sphere. 

In the past two years we have been busy removing imbalances in the 
country’s economic development notwithstanding the orientation of Wes¬ 
tern ultra-militarists to an arms race calculated to “ruin” us. It is all 
the more important to stress that what holds a promise of growing inter¬ 
national influence for the Soviet Union and the socialist world generally 
is not larger military arsenals but more initiatives in the political area. 
Developments of recent years are particularly sound proof of this. 


M ilitary alliances arc, now as in the past, a concentrated embodiment 
of “our” security and "theirs”. Usually their formation is motivated 
by the interests of collective security. This is actually how the existence 
of NATO is accounted for. It is an irony of history that originally the 
doctrine of collective security as championed by the Soviet Union in the 
1930s did not imply a bloc approach but merely expressed the urgent 
need to unite all peace-loving countries in order to eliminate seats of war 
and aggression. The Western bourgeois democracies turned out to be 
unprepared for this, for they took a narrow-minded class stand. They 
tried to solve problems of “their” security at the expense of Soviet secu¬ 
rity interests by setting out to "appease” the fascist states. 

A mortal danger threatening all compelled us to join together in the 
war against the aggressors in the name of survival. But survival as a 
priority had hardly been struck off the agenda when class hostility put 
our anti-Hitler coalition allies back on the road of confrontation. It was 
the West, above all the United States, that opted for confrontation bet’ 
ween the blocs. 

Will the threat of nuclear self-annihilation succeed in operating as a 
catalyst for a collective security system? While common sense suggests 
a “yes”, the inertia of habitual confrontational thinking refuses to give 
up its positions. 

What makes the NATO leaders’ reaction to the INF Treaty paradoxi¬ 
cal is that while the two great powers have come to terms on the need 
to renounce the most provocative component of their nuclear armouries, 
West European “Atlanticists” are clamouring almost hysterically for 
“compensation”, for a nuclear supplement in the form of a weapon that 
would be even more likely to spark an explosion. They are doing this 
on the pretext of strengthening “their” security and in spite of the unique 
chance of building bridges between NATO and the WTO by negotiating 
the removal of various “asymmetries” or “imbalances”. This is a bloc 
variety of paranoia carried to extremes. 

Establishing a security system in the spirit of new political thinking 
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will require fresh attention to the task of eliminating division in Europe. 
Of course, we all must realise that the dismantling of blocs will become 
feasible only when their military function outlives itself and the trend 
towards East-West cooperation prevails over' confrontation. In other 
words, when fulfilment of the task of preventing war and bringing about 
a truly collective security system is based on two organisational, legal 
and doctrinal realities: a set of agreements and confidence-building mea¬ 
sures in the military field precluding the outbreak of an armed conflict, 
and d continuous reduction of confrontational means of warfare, or what 
is now known as a lowering of the level of the balance of forces accord¬ 
ing to reasonable adequacy. 

The plan for a comprehensive international security system formulated 
and substantiated in a number of statements and proposals by the Soviet 
leadership is, in fact, a concrete action programme aimed at calling a 
halt to confrontation and at carrying the idea of collective security 
through to its logical end. 


It is not easy to set one’s sights on a new thinking. Take, for instance, 
*thc present US administration. In 1980 (when the Hepublican Party 
issued its mandate) it began with a platform faithfully reproducing all 
the canons of treating “one’s own” and “the other side’s” security as 
antitheses: a bid to achieve superiority over the Soviet Union at all 
costs, the permissibility of nuclear war as a means of destroying the 
“evil empire”, and so on. In other words, the platform sought every 
advantage for US security to the detriment of Soviet security. 

Where does the US administration stand today? There were summits 
in Geneva, Reykjavik and Washington. These milestones on the road to 
new thinking had their effect, for there is no denying that a certain shift 
of emphasis has occurred in US policy. 

Revealingly, those Republican leaders who shortly before the Wa¬ 
shington summit hastened to take a stand against the draft INF Treaty 
differed with the President as the virtual head of the party. And they 
felt deeply hurt when he classed them in his televised interview as men 
who were behind the times for their inability to give up the conviction 
that war between the two superpowers cannot be Staved off. 

Nobody—not even the most militant opponents of agreements with the 
Soviet Union—wants to be seen as belonging to the "war party” at a 
time when the President himself tends to join the “peace party” before 
relinquishing his post. But it is incredibly difficult for everybody to recog¬ 
nise the realities of the nuclear era at once. During the Washington sum¬ 
mit the camp of American conservatives gave in to emotions, so much 
so that one of their leaders, Howard Phillips, accused Ronald Reagan of 
allowing himself to be made a “tool of Soviet propaganda”. 

The point is, however, that the time has come for all of us to change. 
This also applies to Soviet policy. There is nothing wrong with admit¬ 
ting, for instance, that some three years ago we would hardly have looked 
on the INF Treaty as a good agreement. But today the primacy of poli¬ 
tical means makes itself felt m^re and more in diverse sectors of our 
military political strategy. 


W hat goes on obstructing this process? There is not only the delaying 
mechanism inherited by world politics from the past but the incon- 
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sisient actions taken by today’s politicians and military strategists. There 
is also their constant falling back on habitual positions, their tendency 
to rcliirn to the trenches of old thinking where they feel at home because 
stereotypes like “one’s own defences arc more dependable than the best 
political agreements’’ are still valid, stereotypes that have been 
"tested” by lime even at the price of immense military disasters. Relapses 
into a thinking pegged to reliance on force often lead to political and 
strategic pirouettes. The elevation of SDI to the rank of a US security 
priority is probably the most vivid instance of this. In justifying their 
reliance on the new “absolute weapon”, American SDI advocates jire 
wasting their time as they try to put across the idea that SDI is a fruit 
of miraculous inspiration, of an epoch-making breakthrough in US mili¬ 
tary strategic thinking. 

What was really an epoch-making discovery of recent history in this 
respect was the conclusion reached by American and Soviet politicians 
and strategists in the late 1960s. According to it, the buildup of defence 
facilities against mis-iles by either side, far from adding to strategic 
stability, spurs an uncontrolled nuclear arms race, since the buildup of 
such a shield by one side makes the other side less and less confident 
of its capability for retaliation, that is, of the possibility of constantly 
keeping the adversary from the temptation of pushing the “red button” 
by a convincing ability to inflict unacceptable damage. Reducing strate¬ 
gic olTensive weapons in the context of a sustained sapping of the pil¬ 
lars of strategic stability is out of the question. It is this broad view on 
the realities of the nuclear age that produced the Soviet-US Treaty on the 
Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems. 

Much has been said and written about the treaty. But far from every¬ 
body knows that the US military-political leadership of earlier years 
persistently laid claim to priority in discovering the principle of limiting 
one’s own defence to make possible the scrapping of nuclear armouries. 
Former US defence secretary Robert McNamara affirms that when an 
opportunity presented itself for the first time to discuss the idea (during 
a meeting between the then President, Lyndon Johnson, and Aleksei 
Kosygin in Glassboro in July 1967) the Soviet side first rejected it out 
of hand as running counter to the principle of the sanctity and inviola¬ 
bility of defence. It is hard to say whether this was so. But be that as 
it may, two years later talks on an ABM treaty were in full swing, and 
in 1972 the treaty was signed along with the first (interim) agreement 
on the limitation of strategic armaments. It docs not really matter now 
who took the first step. 

Even granting the truth of McNamara’s claim that we, Soviet people, 
forced our own hand by repudiating our orthodox and outdated belief 
in the “sanctity of defence” and adopting a different faith, a question 
inevitably arises. This time it concerns the “collective conscience” of the 
present team of US leaders. We ask: What reasonable basis was there 
for the Reagan administration to recant its “new creed” fifteen years 
later? As far as we can say, nothing of what happened in those years 
was sufficient reason for the American leadership to revert to its orthodox 
belief in a “miraculous weapon”. 

It looks as if the instinct of self-preservation still makes Americans 
dread the inferno of nuclear war. But the instinct of acquisition has 
proved stronger and therefore so has the temptation to pass one’s “rival”, 
pretending to have overlooked the “No passing” sign on the nuclear and 
space highway. This apostasy has put the US leadership in an ambiguous 
position. While seeming to welcome phased progress towards a nuclear- 
free world, it is at the same time planting mines under the ABM Treaty, 
an agreement of decisive importance. 
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T he division of security into “one’s own” and “the other side’s” that 
took shape over hundreds and thousands of years predetermined a 
model of conduct based on the principle of action and counteraction. The 
current rapid development of technology, invading the military sphere, 
creates for international securily risk factors unknown before. 

The race in the field of military technology, as indeed in any other 
field, has several aspects lending it an increasingly self-sustained trend. 
Technological advantages become obsolete fast. But before doing so they 
benefit the other side by inducing it to score similar achievements. In the 
end technology virtually acquires an independent trend, becoming mas¬ 
ter of the situation, all the more since it advances faster than politics. 
Political decisions lag increasingly behind decisions imposed by tech¬ 
nology. And this means that technology and the arms race threaten more 
and more to escape the control of politicians. Such is one of the main 
dangers which an extension of the arms race to space would pose to 
the world. 

The postwar period is estimated to have witnessed over 25 notable 
advances in military technology; about ten of them arc regarded by spe¬ 
cialists as revolutionary. Those advances were generally initiated by the 
West, primarily the United States. And each of them evoked a response 
from the Soviet Union, and the strategic situation created at the height 
and the end of the action and counteraction cycle often became hard to 
control. 

Here is an example. At present many American security experts be¬ 
lieve that one of the US military-political leadership’s most obvious and 
serious mistakes was the decision to supply the nuclear armoury with 
MIRVs. This new nuclea- weapon was deployed in the United States in 
the early 1970s. A few years later there came a forced adequate respon¬ 
se from the Soviet Union. The nuclear arms race gained a new quality, 
jiot only in terms of sophistication and a leap in the potential of “over¬ 
kill” but with regard to new difficulties in the matter of control over ar¬ 
maments and disarmament. Yet doubts about the expediency of this step 
were expressed in US military-political quarters before it was decided 
on. However, the temptation of securing an advantage for America’s 
“own” security to the detriment of the other side proved too strong to 
resist. 

Modernisation is a companion of technological progress. The auto¬ 
matic manner in which decisions on new steps to modernise weapons 
are made does not always allow sufficient time or place for relating 
them to political considerations. And so those who sec in this circum¬ 
stance the key to explaining the problems that our foreign policy was 
faced with by the late 1970s following the deployment of SS-20 missiles 
are apparently right. 

In line with the strategy of “deterrence”, including its nuclear varie¬ 
ty, constant equalisation of the quantity and quality of weapons re.sults 
in every action evoking a counteraction, and this goes on endlessly or 
until a fatal mistake is made. 


I t is an imperative of today to reduce these irrational factors to the 
minimum or, better still, to do away with them. As a response to the 
strategy of “nuclear deterrence” McNamara proposes “continuous invol¬ 
vement” of countries in talks on control over armaments and disarma¬ 
ment. But then this is precisely what is meant by using political means 
to achieve security, with “one’s own” security and the security of “the 
other side” acquiring the same denominator and hence an end being put 
to fear, suspicion and distrust. 
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Strictly speaking, it is nothing but fear that serves as the chief asset 
for those who divide security into “theirs” and "everybody else’s”.' It is 
profits from this asset that helped conceive the doctrine of “nuclear de¬ 
terrence” and “massive retaliation”. It is indicative that those who, wor¬ 
ship “nuclear deterrence” do not show the slightest restraint in peddling 
the myth about the “Soviet military threat”. These are two sides of one 
and the same coin. We think this is a dangerous kind of myth-making. 
But it would be unfair to deny that.we, too, allowed the logic of strug¬ 
gle to occasionally put ourselves on the same road. The period of new- 
thinking is a period of judiciousness. Besides, the time has come to look 
into the stereotyped conception of the “American threat”. To be silre, 
US policy is brimming over with arrogance and aggressiveness in de¬ 
fending' the “vital interests” of the United States, and both our coun¬ 
try and other members of the world community must be on the lookout. 
But this is no reason for a contest in hyperbole or in emotions adding 
to the atmosphere of distrust and suspicion. Fear is not an ally but an 
enemy of new thinking. It paralyses one’s will and mind. Someone has 
described civilisation as a constant discovery being made by man’s 
advancing reason. But since certain historical circumstances have har¬ 
nessed scientific and technological thought to serving war preparations, 
the salvation of civilisation lies in resolutely and consistently demilita¬ 
rising man’s reason. This should be accompanied by the dismantling of 
the cumbersome war machine. It is only comprehensive and indivisible 
security equal for all tliat will become the embodiment of emancipated 
reason. 



DIALECTICS OF AN INTEGRAL WORLD 


Ivan ANTONOVICH 


T he path travelled by our country in the past 70 years has been an 
arduous one. We achieved many a victory but there were also set¬ 
backs; we experienced both the joy of success and the bitterness of mis¬ 
takes. Our victories did not go to our heads, and as for our setbacks, 
they steel our will and help us analyse our past more realistically and 
fully and define our new tasks. 

Never—not even in the most trying periods of our history, did we 
renounce the main goals of our movement nor betray the working peop¬ 
le’s interests; we invariably maintained continuity in translating the so¬ 
cialist ideal into reality. 


I n advancing to social maturity, socialism in the Soviet Union passed 
through diverse stages ranging from the “closed” system of the period 
between the mid-1920s and late 1940s (associated with the !‘Iron Cur¬ 
tain” by our opponents) to the socio-political model of an “open” sy¬ 
stem which in the 1970s and 1980s made active international coopera¬ 
tion a principle of its domestic and foreign policy strategy. 

When controversies over the present phase of intensive intellectual 
renewal subside, analysts will be able to impartially assess many new 
facts of today and to correct some overstatements made in the heat of 
debate. Coming into view behind the main lines of our policy is the 
objectively law-governed essence of socialism as a historical necessity 
following a continuous course. The “closed” character of our system 
mentioned above was an act of state logic, for socialism, then a young, 
fragile system in the making, needed time to do away with the aftermath 
of economic dislocation and lay its own social, economic, political, ideo¬ 
logical and moral foundations. It guaranteed our nascent social structu¬ 
res a degree of protection against external influence, which was outspo¬ 
kenly hostile and potentially destructive in that period of impenetrable 
capitalist encirclement. 

In turn, the “open” model became a necessity at a time when the glo¬ 
bal history of humanity was beginning, with the integrity and inter¬ 
dependence of the world stemming for the lime being from a generally 
negative reality, as an expression of the community of the humanity’s 
destinies of all in the face of the threat of universal nuclear annihila¬ 
tion. The next stage and concrete manifestation of integrity should con¬ 
sist in the progressive forces of the planet stepping up their joint efforts 
in order both to eliminate the threat of death and to solve global pro¬ 
blems in common. 

A judicious alternation of states of society is part of the historical 
behaviour of socialism demonstrating best of all the ability of the entire 
social system to respond objectively to new world realities. Thanks 
largely to this, the dynamism of the new society overcame an unfavour- 
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able historical situation, the hostile attitude of capitalism as well as 
subjective mistakes and lapses at various stages in society’s develop¬ 
ment. It demonstrated its ability to realise its essential advantages and 
to make proper use of the law-governed social process in its interest. 

The intensification of the social, economic and intclectual processes 
brought about by perestroika, the ability of social forces under socialism 
to mobilise, their impartiality in making a critical appraisal of achieve¬ 
ments, scif-evaluation, moral improvement and renewal arc unexampled. 
They show world civilisation how progress can be made and provide a 
fundamentally new methodology of development. All this is of unique va¬ 
lue to all humanity, for it is again moving socialism to the forefront'of 
world history. 

Thus the socialist progress of the world would have been impossible 
had the Soviet Union and other socialist countries not perseveringly and 
consistently built up their economic power, social relations and intellec¬ 
tual potential. The 27th CPSU Congress evolved a strategy for accele¬ 
ration and reconstruction intended above all to end stagnation, .smash 
delaying mechanisms,- intensify social production, promote democracy 
and every form of openness, and carry forward the intellectual potential 
of socialism. Hard work along these lines is prompted by responsibility 
to one’s own people and other peoples, both at this stage and later. 

Lasting peace and international security are the first conditions for 
realising this long-term strategy, which is aimed at thoroughly trans¬ 
forming every sphere of life and is rightly compared to the Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution as to scope and significance. In fulfilling their 
social, economic and cultural development tasks, the Soviet Union and 
other socialist community countries are compelled to overcome resistan¬ 
ce from capitalism. 


P resent-day capitalism dilTers from what it was in the early or even 
the middle of the 20th century. While it is past its heyday, it remains 
a strong adversary equal to taking social revenge in a particular sector 
and to retrieving a loss. And although the deepening general crisis of 
capitalism is becoming permanent, the conflict between the productive 
forces and production relations has assumed a chronic character and 
does not threaten to set off a revolutionary explosion in the foreseeable 
future. 

Since the beginning of this century, the capitalist socio-economic for¬ 
mation has undoubtedly and largely owed its stability to the system’s 
capacity for a revolutionary transformation of the means of production. 
Its continuous and consistent effort to update the forces of creation and 
destruction is unquestionably motivated by the principle of maximising 
profit. As a re.sult, however, capitalism has succeeded in developing a 
degree of immunity from ups and downs in growth or even from a con¬ 
tinuing decline as well as in learning to use even periods of recession 
to discard economic lumber, run down unprofitable industries and thoro¬ 
ughly reform and restructure the productive forces. The proportions of 
this activity arc impressive. It comprises measures to transform the ener¬ 
gy and material foundations of production, the use of microelectronics 
and telecommunications, agricultural production intensified by advances 
in chemistry and biotechnology, in other words, everything that bour¬ 
geois theorists give out to be signs of a new, post-industrial era .which 
will allegedly bring about a qualitatively new production system and a 
different type of capitalism, one free of the contradictions and shortcom¬ 
ings of the industrial era. 

The capitalist production system is still in a position to function 
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profitably, adapt to changed situations and manoeuvre according to new 
realities. This brings us to another cause of capitalism’s relative stabili¬ 
ty, which is its capacity for an effective, flexible social policy. Capitalism 
has learnt to draw lessons from its setbacks and our victories, to bear 
its mistakes in mind while using ours to make its programmes more 
profitable. 

We can now put it on record that one of the main reasons for the 
relative stability of capitalist social structures is that they combine the 
capacity for the revolutionary transformation of technology with flexible 
social manoeuvring. This synthesis is a product of capitalism’s social 
evolution, mainly in the 20th century. The increased activity of the sy¬ 
stem is a response, as it were, to the rapidly-growing revolutionary 
trend imparted to world dynamics by the achievements of the October 
Revolution. 

Now for three aspects of social change under capitalism. One of them 
is the development of production entities—capitalist enterprises—into 
large-scale capitalist corporations. This is not so much a result of initia¬ 
tive on the part of owners of the instruments of labour as of the con¬ 
tradictory dialectic of the mode of production. This restructuring has 
produced an effect which is often called fission of the atom of property. 
The more a joint-stock company grew in size and scope, the more owner- 
shareholders it had and the less each of them could influence the course 
of production. 

This, though not altering the nature of private property, isolates the 
latter in a measure from production control. It constitutes a second as¬ 
pect of the social evolution of capitalism. A growing number of interme¬ 
diate structures emerge between owners of the means of production 
(who have become more or less passive shareholders of the rentier type) 
and capitalist production. We mean intermediaries in the form of trans¬ 
nationals, the bourgeois state and the world market, which preserve the 
private-property character of appropriation of the product yet do their 
best to encourage capitalist production at the international level and to 
accelerate the internationalisation of capital. 

These two realities of social evolution have also altered the character 
of exercising power in the process of capitalist production. Accordingly, 
as the right to make the main decisions on production shifted from indi¬ 
vidual capitalists to groups, power became interpersonal and abstract 
and the whole mechanism of decision-making, suprapcrsonal. Existing 
really and everywhere as private property and hence private power, it 
manifested itself outwardly as a common will. And again the deperso¬ 
nalisation of property, rather than changing it, disguised its character 
and the mechanism of exercise. 

Individual proprietors freed themselves from personal responsibility 
for the fate of production but continued receiving dividends, paid without 
fail. In some capitalist countries, such as France or Britain, up to 60 per 
cent of all owners of the means of production are rentiers. This has I(?d 
to a decline in the social value of proprietors as individuals and to a 
corresponding increase in the social significance of managers. The social 
development of capitalism has become less predictable and more chaotic. 
The very conditions of survival have enhanced its ability to respond in 
a differentiated manner to the objective requirements of the market, to 
manoeuvre as it adapts to revolutionary processes and to “defuse” the 
fighting efficiency of revolutionary forces to a certain extent. None of 
these developments has altered in any way the antagonistic nature of 
the conflict between the productive forces and production relations, but 
at this stage of history they have rescued capitalism, reducing to a chro¬ 
nic and deteriorating illness. 
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T he ability of the capitalist social system to meet certain objective 
requirements of today became an object of reckless, plainly apologe- 
.tic theorising alleging that the social nature of capitalism had undergone 
a “radical” transformation. Soviet and foreign Marxist authors disprov¬ 
ed this convincingly and fully enough. 

I would like, however, to call attention to the substance of this 
ideological and theoretical apologia, which at the close of this century 
betrays its contradictory character only too obviously. In encouraging 
social changes and skilfully using them in its counter-revolutionary 
strategy, the bourgeoisie readily accepts as allies any ideological con¬ 
cepts, platforms or philosophico-sociological schools opposing social 
evolution. Patriarchal, religious, feudal, racist or fascist authoritarian 
notions taking the most fanciful theoretical forms get along with the 
time-honoured bourgeois or liberal way of thinking and system of values. 

This eclectic hodgepodge and omnivorousness contrast with the ideo¬ 
logical orthodoxy of the bourgeoisie during the bourgeois revolutions of 
the 18th and 19th centuries. At that time, an increasingly optimistic 
mood demanded allegiance to egalitarian ideals; the bourgeoisie’s frame 
of mind was anti-religious and, above all, anti-clerical., Capitalist ratio¬ 
nalism, stripping every activity of the aura of sanctity, unfettered in¬ 
tellectual progress, thereby enabling bourgeois thought to soar. Not so 
now. Opposed philosophical and socio-historical concepts stuck in contro¬ 
versies over particulars cannot serve as a dependable axiomatic guide. 
The ideology of action has given way to an ideology justifying crisis. 
This morass is both a consequence and a forerunner of capitalism’s chro¬ 
nic maladies. It has swallow'cd up numerous initiatives for “renewal” 
taken by groups of bourgeois intellectuals throughout the decades follow¬ 
ing World War II. The ideological and political influence of government 
bodies expresses itself almost entirely as indoctrination. 

In the context of the tremendous parallel growth of the influence of 
ideological apparatuses using the steadily increasing electronic capacity 
of the media, indoctrination translates into unrestrained exploitation of 
the people’s minds in line with a definite capitalist concept. According 
to this concept, capitalism is the “only” workable social system, for so¬ 
cialism allegedly cannot be an alternative to it and none but capitalism 
is equal to providing material prosperity. 

This makes it possible to lower people’s thinking to the level where 
they can no longer make an objective analysis of historical events and 
where public opinion is undermined from within by ideological orienta¬ 
tions breeding conflict, and is prevented from working out specific gui¬ 
delines, stereotypes concerning key aspects of public life. It is occasio¬ 
nally hard, almost impossible to say how much of the vast amount of 
information delivered to the cultural markets of capitalist countries 
pursues purely commercial aims and how much purely political 
ones. Both parts mainly intertwine in a single strategy of capitalist sur¬ 
vival. Social consciousness is consistently deprived of whatever is revo¬ 
lutionary, and there can be no revolutionary action without revolutiona¬ 
ry consciousness. 

Nevertheless, capitalism’s chronic ailments are growing worse, if 
slowly. Every symptom of its general crisis is present in the 1980s as 
well. And there are new symptoms of its further deterioration. For in¬ 
stance, the favourable economic situation in the first half of the 1980s 
did not help solve acute social problems. The press has written a good : 
deal about Black Monday—-a stock exchange crisis of October 19, 1987, 
and its effects on the world capitalist system. 

The theoretical model of this new stage in the aggravation of the 
crisis reflects a growing contradiction between the international charac¬ 
ter of capitalist production, distribution and exchange and the policy of 
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individual capitalist countries aimed at furthering the interests of the 
national bourgeoisie. The bourgeois state finds itself in the focus of an 
intraclass contradiction between capitalists. Two hundred major trans¬ 
nationals control over one-third of the GNP of the leading capitalist coun¬ 
tries, ensuring the functioning of world capitalism as an integral sy¬ 
stem. They have, long since put an end to the myth of “free competition” 
on the world market. As much as 85 per cent of all US and British fo¬ 
reign trade is in the hands of transnationals, which have monopolised 
the market. There is an international system of exploitation preying on 
both the national investments and national interests 'of individual ca¬ 
pitalist countries. Bourgeois states cannot bring themselves to raise ob¬ 
stacles to transnational activity .of this nature but at the same time they 
are compelledj to defend the interests of their national bourgeoisie. This 
contradiction also expresses itself in the fact that economic growth in 
the majority of capitalist countries is slowing down as the earnings of 
transnationals go up. 

Western Europe, the United States and Canada are finding it more 
and more difficult to fund new development programmes. West Europe¬ 
an countries need an average of 85 billion dollars in new investments 
for the GNP to rise by one per cent. Yet lately it has been harder and 
harder to increase earnings, for in the 1980s the main trade routes lie 
chiefly between the United States and Japan, with the capitalist coun¬ 
tries of Europe and the developing world left out. 

In short, there is ample social and economic evidence that the main' 
problems of capitalism are still unsolved. The capitalist social system is 
still capable of absorbing the scientific and technological innovations, 
brought about and used by owners of the means of production to maxi-, 
mise profit. But it cannot use this potential of revolutionary renewal of 
the productive forces for eliminating the antagonism between labour and 
capital and improving the social situation at the national level. And 
while the edge of this antagonism is taken off from lime to time, it 
keeps on reproducing itself. 


T he conflict between capitalism’s productive forces and production re¬ 
lations will hardly resolve itself into a revolutionary explosion in the 
foreseeable future. But this is not to say there is no need to prepare for 
it. Lenin pointed out that Marx and Engels “made many and frequent 
mistakes” in estimating the nearness of revolution; however, he added: 
“But such errors—the errors of the giants of revolutionary thought, who 
sought to raise, and did, raise, the proletariat of the whole world above 
the level of petty, commonplace and trivial tasks—are a thousand times 
more noble and magnificent and historically more valuable' and /rue than 
the trite wisdom of official liberalism, which lauds, shouts, appeals and 
holds forth about the vanity of revolutionary vanities, the.futility of the 
revolutionary struggle and the charms of counter-revolutionary ‘consti¬ 
tutional’ fantasies.” ' 

After the victory of the October Revolution, some Bolsheviks lead¬ 
ing the uprising made incorrect forecasts of a world revolution while 
Comintern leaders of the 1920s did so calculating a revolutionary over¬ 
throw of capitalism in Western Europe. Most of such forecasts are pro¬ 
mpted by romantic illusions arising from simplistic notions about capi¬ 
talist realities. 

Taking stock of the experience of revolutionary movements since Oc¬ 
tober 1917, we niay speak of a certain tendency to underrate capitalism’s 

f tossibilities for survival, of somewhat excessive confidence in the fragi- 
ity of the social'formations of the system. To be sure, confidence in vie- 
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tory is a condition for the success of a revolution. But it should be 
based on a realistic and exhaustive appraisal of the revolutionary situa¬ 
tion and the potentialities of the revolutionary forces, and not on mere 
enthusiasm. 

Lenin furnished us with an example of such an approach and such 
a methodology of revolutionary practice. Departure from Leninist prin¬ 
ciples must have made itself felt in this respect as well. Time was when 
subjectivist, rigid criteria were adopted—criteria of the “correctness” 
of theory and practice proceeding, not from reality, but from ideological 
propositions taken for dogma. Those who did so constantly exaggerated 
the revolutionary potential of the oppressed and underestimated the a4)i- 
lity of capitalist regimes to resist them. They naively represented their 
struggle for the “purity” of their ranks as revolutionary action and sub¬ 
stituted controversies over petty problems for a realistic, class-oriented 
analysis of the outlook. 

The stagnation period accelerated and intensified processes reducing 
the theory of social development to dogma. Global socio-historical phe¬ 
nomena were approadied from the standpoint of a concept going back 
to the 1930s, This concept painted an oversimplified picture of world¬ 
wide antagonistic confrontation in which socialism was said to be 
“bound” to defeat capitalism. 

The 1970s were marked by a .series of important international agree¬ 
ments, in particular the Helsinki Final Act (1975), which led to a fruit¬ 
ful if brief spell of detente offering new opportunities for international 
cooperation. Yet our theoreticians continued to view the world situation 
as an arena of antagonistic struggle, failing to answer key questions 
and thus creating the impression that socialism would in the end "ab¬ 
sorb” capitalism by military means. Conservative forces in capitalist 
countries seized on this immediately and most skilfully to weaken de¬ 
tente and to reverse it in the early 1980s. 

The period of perestroika is a time for rectifying mistakes, for the 
triumph of realism in estimating the historical outlook. The CPSU and 
fraternal parties have repeatedly stressed that capitalism still has sub¬ 
stantial reserves. This was not a call for voluntarist forecasts concern¬ 
ing the end of capitalism but for concrete historical work to strengthen 
the world revolutionary process with due regard to capitalist realities. 
The new turning point in world history poses for us difficult questions 
of strategy relating chiefly to the need to curb and discourage capital¬ 
ism’s aggressive, egocentric, narrow class aspirations, to its dependence 
on a militarised economy, to its neocolonial expansion and its exploiter 
relations with developing countries. 

It is an aspect of contemporary capitalism that the internationalisa¬ 
tion of capitalist production is leading at global level, in the capitalist 
sphere of influence, to the “proletarianisation” of society which Marx 
predicted and which a number of capitalist countries have contrived to 
avoid within national boundaries. The world is becoming more and more 
revolutionary, and it is on the periphery of the capitalist system that 
this is going on. Countries shackled by back-breaking debts realise that 
this burden is not merely a consequence of their economic mistakes but 
a perfectly predictable result of the leading imperialist powers’ practices 
in the world economy. Creditor countries have always seen loans to de¬ 
veloping countries as both an opportunity to derive superprofits by in¬ 
vesting capital and a means of holding up the development of the deb¬ 
tor countries, of perpetuating underdevelopment as a state in which 
the countries concerned can be used as a raw-material' appendage 
to the global .system of exploitation, as a periphery of this system. The 
population of developing countries is coming to realise this and the 
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need to resist both its own national bourgeoisie and the transnational 
vehicles of capitalist exploitation. 

The slogan “Workers of All Countries, Unite!” is still valid even 
though the very concept and social make-up of the proletariat have chan¬ 
ged very greatly because the social composition of the working class has 
become more complex and also because new proletarian and semi-prole¬ 
tarian population groups have sprung up that are potentially ready to 
join Ihc revolutionary anti-imperialist movement. 

The tasks facing the international communist and working class mo¬ 
vement vary from period to period in real content and priorities, and this 
requires a differentiated approach to the issue of allies of the working 
class in the revolutionary struggle. What is worthy of note today is 
the ability of capitalism to prolong its existence and the lack of any 
visible progress in the working class movement in developed West Euro¬ 
pean countries and the United States. This in itslf is a factor greatly 
complicating the struggle for the socialist ideal, a struggle that, more¬ 
over, is made extremely difficult by the growing aggressiveness of impe¬ 
rialism, which poses a real threat to the global foundations of civilisa¬ 
tion. All progressive forces the world over are rallying together to resist 
this threat, something which in turn has a qualitative impact on the so¬ 
cial composition and structure of revolutionary forces at both the in¬ 
ternational and national level. 

We are witnessing the rise of a fundamentally new connection be¬ 
tween the struggle for peace and the revolutionary struggle of the 
working class for social liberation. But the latter has also made all of 
humanity’s progressive goals its own, and the revolutionary process ma¬ 
nifests itself as a collective effort by the iiiajority of the world’s popu¬ 
lation. Thus the unity of the world is taking shape on the basis of Marx- 
ist-Lcninist intellectual values, with the world revolutionary process as 
its exponent. 

New thinking in the nuclear age calls for fundamentally new cultural 
principles of international relations. The fact that an integral world is 
a reality today docs not end controversy between socialism and capital¬ 
ism but gives it entirely new forms. Interdependence has greatly increa¬ 
sed becau.se of the danger of the two opposed camps destroying each 
other. This is a tragic, overriding circumstance of contemporary history. 
But then it objectively necessitates replacing counteraction by interaction. 
This will not come of itself. It must be brought about gradually, through 
painstaking collective effort at international level over a long period, 
on the basis of recognition of the legitimacy of the need of either side 
and, more important still, readiness to make concessions and to com¬ 
promise. 

The agreement signed by the Soviet Union and the United States in 
Washington last December is the first concrete act of international poli¬ 
tical and legal condification of the new epoch of cooperation, the first 
real positive step in world history to reduce, at least to some extent, 
the forces posing a threat, the real instruments of destruction, and not 
to balance capabilities for counteraction. 

There are further and equally important items on the agenda. The 
formulation of global problems must be followed up by a search for so¬ 
lutions. The present economic and social decline in the leading capitalist 
countries directly affects social and economic conditions in a number 
of developing countries. Capitalist countries must therefore reduce this 
negative effect to the minimum in periods of economic disruption and 
chaos known as periods of recession. 

Today’s integral and interdependent world is an objective product 
of the social, economic, political, moral and cultural evolution of na¬ 
tions since the beginning of this century. The victory of the October Re- 
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volution, which introduced the Leninist principle of peaceful coexistence 
into international politics, becanje through its historic effects the pivot 
of progress towards an integral world. The formulation of the concept 
of an integral and interdependent world is proof of the universal poten¬ 
tial of Marxist-Leninisl philosophy. 

Now as in the past, Marxism-Leninism serves people all over the 
planet as a dependable instrument of choosing their place in history and 
deciding on the goals of their lives. Socialism inherently requires con¬ 
stant utilisation of the great resources of the earth for ends compatible 
with the objective interests of all humanity. This is the chief content of 
the historic confrontation between socialism and capitalism, with the lat¬ 
ter invariably seeing its only aim in private profit. 

There is a growing awareness in the world of this fundamental truth 
of our limes. But its very discovery indicates that “the course of history, 
of social progress, requires ever more insistently that there should be 
constructive and creative interaction between states and peoples on the 
scale of the entire world. Not only does it so require, but it also creates 
the requisite political, social and material premises for il.”^ 


T he world is also at one in longing for a belter life, a life compatible 
with human dignity, for all people on earth and in resisting the forces 
threatening it with death and destruction. It is entitled to realise a soci¬ 
al ideal corresponding most of all to the will, traditions and culture of 
every sovereign nation. The unity of this integral world is eontradiclo- 
ry; it docs not rule out but presupposes social antagonisms, class resi¬ 
stance and struggle, ideological confrontation over current problems of 
social development. But it is a new world, a world united by the will 
of all people on earth so that it can survive in the complicated situation 
created by the threat of nuclear disaster and preserve the cultural wealth 
of humanity for future generations. Building this world is a task facing 
all people of goodwill. 

There is room in this historic effort for all socio-economic and politi¬ 
cal systems. All that they need to join in this collective effort is a desire 
to work for the common good. Thereby the settlement of disputes in¬ 
volving world history is left to the objective course of history itself, 
Which does not evaluate the destinies and prospects of socio-economic sy¬ 
stems according to what they think or say of themselves but on the ba¬ 
sis of their actual performance in the struggle for the survival of civi¬ 
lisation and with due regard to their ability to shape the future of the 
planet. 

With the 20lh century drawing to a close, socialism feels strong 
enough to solve global problems. It expresses readiness to mobilise all 
progressive forces, realising what a serious responsibility this is. The¬ 
reby it is challenging capitalism to rise to awareness of the humanist 
tasks of today and join in constructive world-wide effort. By resisting 
this effort since the beginning of this century, capitalism has doomed its 
mode of production to exhaustion and caused a social, cultural and mo¬ 
ral decline in its system. This will in the end determine the inevitable 
departure of the capitajist system from the scene. 

‘ V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 12, Mo.scow, Progress Publishers, 1962, p. 378. 
^ Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to the 27th Party Congress, Mos¬ 
cow, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, 1986, p. 26^ i 



The Joint Drive Agmnst AIDS 


Yevgeni CHAZOV 


S o far, there is only one person with full-blown AIDS in the Soviet 
Union. 

But this does not make our task to combat this hithcrlo-unknown 
and rapidly spreading serious disease—acquired immune deficiency syn¬ 
drome (AIDS)—any less important. This acronym leaves no one indiffe¬ 
rent and causes diverse emotions, from panic to icy disgust. 

So what is this disease, which is called the plague of the 20th cen¬ 
tury? 

The acquired irnrnune deficiency syndrome is an incurable, so far, 
viral disease affecting the immune, that is, protective system of the hu¬ 
man body. This system has taken shape in the natural selection process 
during many millennia of man’s evolution as a biological species. The 
mechanism for its operation in most general terms is as follows: when 
viruses causing various diseases enter the body, a certain class of white 
blood cells (called lymphocytes T4) activate and transmit definite sig¬ 
nals to the cells directly suppressing the virus of an infection. But the 
difference between the vims of man’s immune deficiency and all other 
viruses is that the former contains a special ferment called reverse trans¬ 
criptase. This ferment allows the viruses of immune deficiency to inte¬ 
grate into the genetic mechanism of some cells in the body and remain 
there as long as the infected man lives. 

Most often the virus of immune deficiency affects these lymphocytes 
T4 which ensure the protective response of the body. Not revealing it¬ 
self in any way, the virus can remain within a cell for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod. But as soon as the virus becomes active, it destroys the cell. The 
number of such cells thus disastrously decreases, which disrupts the re¬ 
gulation of protective reactions of the body. As a result, a person with 
full-blown AIDS becomes practically defenceless before any infection 
that could normally be coped with by a healthy body. The virus of im¬ 
mune deficiency can live off human blood cells other than lymphocytes 
T4—monocytes and macrophages—and operate as pathogenes. 

It must also be noted that the destruction of the immune system is 
only one possible effect of the virus of immune deficiency entry into the 
body. Another disturbance is associated with the central nervous systeim. 
Once it gets into the brain and spinal marrow, the virus affects nerve 
cells and causes a degeneration of the white substance in the brain, 
leading to mental deficiency and paralysis. And, last but not least, it 
gives rise to alt kinds of tumours far more often in a body infected with 
the virus. 

So the clinical picture of AIDS, or its outward signs, are extremely 
vague and most diverse making. This made it difficult for physicians to 
diagnose the illness at a time when they were just beginning to study 
AIDS, to spot the people with AIDS virus. 

Now a (ew words about how the disease progresses. In some infect¬ 
ed persons the first signs of AIDS are detected after two or three 
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weeks—fever, sweating, weakness, and pain in joints and muscles. These 
signs disappear without treatment within a few days. Three to six 
months later antibodies indicating the presence of the AIDS virus can 
be detected in the body by laboratory analysis. At this stage the disease 
may not make itself felt for a long time. 

If it progresses some lymph nodes constantly grow larger, which 
cannot be associated with any acute ailment. Five years after being in¬ 
fected 10 to 30 per cent of people having the virus of immune deficiency 
in the body develop the full-blown AIDS, and 25 to 50 per cent show 
clinical signs of immune deficiency, a so-called AIDS-like complex. The 
rest of the infected remain virus carriers without symptoms. ^ 

To effectively combat the world-wide spread of AIDS (there is no 
continent, except for, perhaps, Antarctica, unaffected by the disease) it 
is very important to know how the virus is passed on from one person 
to another. Unfortunately, some of our press reports, following some 
clearly sensational publications in the West, said that one can allegedly 
be infected with AIDS by house pets, in particular, by cats, or when bit¬ 
ten by a blood-sucking insect allegedly capable of carrying the virus of 
immune deficiency of man, and also through the sweat of a person with 
full-blown AIDS or an AIDS carrier. These reports are not seriously 
grounded. 

The study of ways the virus is carried has shown that it is not pas¬ 
sed on from one person to another during a conversation, by coughing 
or sneezing, when using common cups and plates, common lavatory, bath 
tub, or swimming pool. Not a single case of infection through usual con¬ 
tacts at home or at work has been registered. There were no cases of 
infection even in the families where a dying AIDS patients received 
treatment. 

The usual methods of disinfection and sterilisation of medical tools 
rule out virus transmission. The methods of checking donor blood and 
its preparations developed in recent time also exclude this way of carry¬ 
ing the AIDS virus. 

It has been proved by science beyond doubt that the concentration 
of the virus of immune deficiency is the greatest in human blood, sperm, 
vaginal discharge and in cerebrospinal fluid. So the virus can be passed 
on in three ways—through sexual intercourse, through blood and from 
an infected mother to the newly-born infant. Judging by the results of 
the studies and examinations made in our country and abroad, there 
are people for whom the risk of being infected with AIDS is very high. 
These are homosexuals, drug abusers, prostitutes, and persons having 
promiscuous sexual relations. Experts class all of them within a group 
of increased risk of being infected with AIDS and passing on its virus 
to oli cr people. Yet, another factor increasing the probability of AIDS 
infection is heavy drinking and alcoholism, which may often lead to 
drug addiction and provoke chance sexual intercourse. Thus, the healthier 
the life style in a society, the fewer AIDS cases are registered there. 

Therefore I think it is necessary to present what seems to be purely 
medical knowledge in an article on international cooperation in combat¬ 
ing the dangerous disease against which no remedy and no vaccine have 
been developed yet by mankind. Indeed, in order to check the spread of 
AIDS in the world all countries should closely cooperate in several areas, 
from propagating AIDS prevention measures to a joint search for means 
of curing the disease or, at least at this stage, of easing the lot of per¬ 
sons with full-blown AIDS.' But unless we look into the essence of the 
matter, we will hardly be able to grasp the significance, medical and 
also political, of some or other international measures and programmes 
that are constantly widening in scope. 
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There are about 80,000 persons with full-blown AIDS in the world. 
As estimated by international experts, their number will increase by 
150,000 by the end of this year. By January 1988, 131 out of 158 coun-_ 
tries providing national data to the World Health Organisation reported 
AIDS cases. However, there are sound reasons to believe that these 
figures do not fully reflect the danger of the present epidemic situation. 
Experts from the World Health Organisation believe that the number 
of people with full-blown AIDS is far greater than officially declared, 
because the authorities in some countries understate these figures. So 
the total number of people suffering from AIDS is possibly approaching 
150,000. 

On top of that, at least five to ten million people, who are not yet 
considered ill, have the AIDS virus. And their number is steadily grow¬ 
ing. It has bee^ estimated that if the spreading of the virus is complete¬ 
ly stopped—which is absolutely impossible—even then the number of 
people with full-blown AIDS will grow ten-fold within the next five years. 
The AIDS viru.s has hit hardest the population of North America (over 
10,000 AIDS cases have been registered in New York alone) and that 
of Western Europe. 

Considering that the mortality rate among AIDS patients is 50 per 
cent and that this figure will, no doubt, be growing, it is easy to un¬ 
derstand why the AIDS pandemic has become a most acute global pro¬ 
blem of our time. Other global problems arc the stockpiling of immense 
nuclear arsenals in the world, and the harm caused by man’s produc¬ 
tion activity on the environment. But AIDS already has an impressive 
record of victims, and their number is growing not in arithmetical but 
in geometrical progression. 

AIDS has not spared us, either. Though in this respect we, luckily, 
arc far better off than the capitalist slates. As I have said, we have only 
one person ill with AIDS. Upon his return from Africa, where he 
got the infection, this man had intercourse with 22 male partners, and 
passed the AIDS virus on to five of them. Those five men had another 
24 partners, three of whom became infected. One of the infected female 
partners gave birth to a girl who also became a carrier of the virus. 
Another infected person was a blood donor, and prior to the introduction 
in the USSR of strict control over donor blood, five more persons recei¬ 
ved the virus as a result of blood transfusion. 

Obligatory registration of not only persons with full-blown AIDS but 
all those who have the AIDS virus, that is, its carriers, was introduced 
in the Soviet Union in 1985. Systematic examination of over 2 million 
blood donors in various regions of our country has not revealed a sing¬ 
le person with AIDS in this group. The examination results of almost 
8,000 homosexuals and bisexuals and almost 45,000 persons having many 
sexual partners were negative. As a result, among more than 2 million 
people examined in the Soviet Union, only 47 persons have the AIDS 
virus (apart from the persons infected -by the man who became ill in 
Africa, there are other people with AIDS, who have had sexual contacts 
with foreigners). Meanwhile the checkup of somewhat over 100,000 forei¬ 
gners revealed that 250 of them have the virus. 

So, in our country AIDS is mostly a disease imported from abroad. 
For this reason a special law was adopted in the Soviet Union, under 
which all foreign citizens arriving in our country for an extended pe¬ 
riod of time and Soviet citizens returning home after a long period of 
work abroad must be tested for the AIDS virus. 

The regulations of the examination of foreigners have been reported 
to all foreign embassies in Moscow and Soviet embassies abroad. The 
concrete procedure of testing foreign citizens is carried out with due 
account of the wishes of corresponding embassies and after direct con- 
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5 ultatioris with their representatives. Foreign citizens examined for 
AIDS according to methods recommended by the World Health Organi¬ 
sation who test positive, may be deported from the USSR. 

Though the situation in the Soviet Union is better than in other coun¬ 
tries, and a funeral bell has never lolled at the death of our AIDS pa¬ 
tient, the Soviet Union cannot stay aloof from the joint efforts of man¬ 
kind to combat this lethal disease. Our country was among the first to 
propose elaboration of a global programme of AIDS prevention and of 
combating the disease, a programme approved by the 40th World Health 
Assembly in May 1987. The programme named as its chief goals pre¬ 
vention of the transmission of the AIDS virus; treatment of persons 
infected with this virus; the pooling of national and international efforts 
in combating the disease. 

The Soviet Union believes that a breakthrough in th6 struggle aga¬ 
inst the spreading virus can be achieved only by coordinating the efforts 
of all countries on a bilateral and multilateral basis and, naturally, on 
a global scale. Our.country has signed bilateral agreements on AIDS 
with all socialist countries and also with many capitalist countries, such 
as Britain, France, the FRG, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Finland, and 
others. The agreements envisage the study of one another’s experience, 
exchange of scientists, joint research in epidemiology, immunology, cli¬ 
nical studies and prevention, and also provision of each other with 
scientific data on AIDS. It is noteworthy that the agreement between the 
Soviet Union and Australia on cooperation in oncology, cardiology and 
combating AIDS was the first inter-governmental agreement on medical 
problems signed by the latter. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly addressed the United Stales with 
proposal on coordinating research and exchanging scientific data on 
AIDS. Until recently the US representatives had been turning down the 
proposal. One of their motives is that the Soviet mass media is alle¬ 
gedly spreading false information that research laboratories working for 
the Pentagon were allegedly involved in creating the virus of immune 
deficiency. Similar charges against us have been brought up more than 
once by the US Information Agency, which is the US governmental in¬ 
stitution, and its director Charles Wick. 

This matter must be made absolutely clear. Though reports of this 
kind, which Charles Wick refers to, did appear in the Soviet press, they 
by no means reflected cither the official Soviet view, or the position of 
Soviet scientists, but were totally based on the materials taken from 
the foreign press, and with references to them at that. Mr. Wick and the 
US Information Agency should pay attention to the lack of conscientio¬ 
usness among the sensation seekers in its own country. 

Soviet scientists and physicians have on many occasions, including 
at international forums, supported an idea of a natural origin of the 
virus of immune deficiency. I repeat again our views on this matter. 
This virus has existed for several millennia in isolated regions of Afri¬ 
ca, and only with the expansion of contacts and migrations was it car¬ 
ried to other continents. 

We believe that this relapse of the acute tensions between our coun¬ 
tries will soon be overcome due to the general improvement of the in¬ 
ternational climate. At a recent meeting official US representatives ex¬ 
pressed their desire that joint research be started by Soviet and Ameri¬ 
can scientists and we hope that a corresponding agreement on AIDS 
will be signed with the United States by the end of this year. This, no 
doubt, will be in the interest of our two peoples and mankind as a who¬ 
le. It must be understood at last that there is no room for intrigue when 
it concerns the health and life of not only present, but also future ge¬ 
nerations. 
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We all live in an interrelated and interdependent world where there 
is no room for problems that concern only one or several countries and 
do not concern others. The danger caused by the avalanche-like spread 
of AIDS is clear proof of that. The main task now is to slow down and 
then to altogether stop the growth of AIDS carriers on a world scale. 
For the countries where the situation with AIDS is relatively good, this 
means that they should prevent the virus from penetrating the country 
while the states where there is a serious AIDS problem should stabilise 
the situation. 

Of course, one should not underestimate the problem of creating the 
means of curing AIDS and a vaccine against it. But, nonetheless, prio¬ 
rity is given at present to AIDS prevention. Because it is not known, 
whether a medicine and a vaccine against AIDS will be invented, if at 
all. Meanwhile, if the present tendencies remain, time will work against 
humanity. And since we know how the virus gets into the body of a 
healthy person, most effective and convincing forms of propagating 
AIDS prevention measures should be found by sharing experienee. 

The population should be informed about such prevention measures 
in various ways—through television, the cinema, newspapers, leaflets, 
booklets, and so on. All these materials should be coordinated and dis¬ 
tributed regularly for a long period of time. 

The above information should be backed up by instructions people 
would receive from the most authoritative members of the community, 
such as physicians, lecturers, teachers, clergymen, etc. For the younger 
generation such persons would be popular singers, actors or athletes. 

In Britain and Switzerland, for instance, the propagation of AIDS 
prevention programmes, apart from using the mass media, have includ¬ 
ed distribution among all families of a special booklet containing gene¬ 
ral information about AIDS and ways of avoiding infection. This ma¬ 
terial has been supplemented by widely circulated posters and leaflets 
warning about the danger of the disease and promoting the use of con¬ 
doms. Later this information was complemented by a call to conjugal 
fidelity as the basis of preserving life. Young people were warned that 
a single drug injection in the street made by a chance syringe may be 
lethal. 

In Switzerland pop singers perform songs, urging people to observe 
AIDS prevention regulations. These songs are then constantly broadcast 
over the radio, recordings of these songs are on sale. Similar AIDS pre¬ 
vention campaigns have been launched in Italy, France and many other 
countries. 

A course on the fundamentals of immunology has been introduced 
for high school children in Britain, and the teenagers receive the neces¬ 
sary information about measures to prevent AIDS infection. 

In recent years ever more countries of the world community have 
felt the need for closer coordination of AIDS combating actions. This is 
most clearly manifest in the activities of the United Nations, the most 
influential international organisation. 

At its plenary meeting in July 1987 the UN Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) passed a special resolution on the prevention and 
combating of AIDS, in which it admits with deep concern that the di¬ 
sease has grown pandemic and urges all countries and all the relevant 
UN bodies and organisations, including its specialised agencies, as well 
as bilateral and multilateral associations and non-governmental and 
public organisations, to support the world-wide efforts to conquer AIDS 
in close cooperation with the World Health Organisation. 

The problem of AIDS combating is acquiring an ever more clear po¬ 
litical dimension. For the first time in the history of the world commu¬ 
nity a medical problem became a separate item on the agenda of the 
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42nd Session of the UN General Assembly in October 1987. A special 
resolution adopted on this issue stresses the importance of joint actions 
in the framework of the global strategy of preventing and combating 
AIDS. 

The idea of conquering AIDS through joint efforts was further deve¬ 
loped at the world meeting of ministers of health who discussed an 
AIDS prevention programme late in January 1988 in London. The meet¬ 
ing was attended by delegates of 128 countries, the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of them being ministers. All the speakers stressed the urgent need 
to combine efforts to deliver mankind from the threat of this grave di¬ 
sease. The general spirit of cooperation that reigned at the meeting ^'as 
also reflected in the speech by the Soviet delegate who emphasised the 
impossibility of stopping the spread of the disease solely through the 
efforts of medical workers or through national efforts, no matter how 
rich and powerful a country may be. He emphasised the need for broad 
cooperation among countries, agencies and organisations, among various 
categories of the population. 

The meeiing adopted a declaration urging the ministers to concen¬ 
trate on the widest possible circulation of information on AIDS preven¬ 
tion. The population should be given calm, balanced and weighed data 
on the essence of the problem. The declaration contained a demand that 
all results of research for creating the means for curing AIDS and pos¬ 
sibly a vaccine against it be accessible to all. In conclusion, the decla¬ 
ration proclaimed 1988 the year of information about AIDS. 

The beginning wide international cooperation in the fight against 
AIDS gives us hope that this dangerous disease will be conquered in 
the end. But our great wish is that the practice of joint actions and the 
atmosphere of cooperation would extend to ever new spheres, helping to 
solve urgent problems confronting mankind. The World Health Organi¬ 
sation issued a poster in all working languages of the United Nations, 
saying that together we will conquer .AIDS. Only together can we over¬ 
come this disease and other human ills, as well as political, economic 
and social ones. 




THE DIPLOMACY OF BYELORUSSIA 
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T he diplomacy of Byelorussia takes its beginnings with the formation 
of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of the Byelorussian SSR in 
February 1919. Those were gruelling times. Soviet power in Minsk had 
been established on November 7, 1917; however, the fight against foreign 
military intervention and internal counterrevolution had delayed the 
complete triumph of the Soviet government throughout the republic’s 
territory. The Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic was proclaimed in 
January 1919, but the hostilities with tile interventionists continued to 
mid summer 1920. It was only in September 1939 that the Byelorussian 
people’s dream that the eastern and western lands would be united in 
a single socialist state became a reality. 

Politicians and puppets of the invaders did their utmost to indoctri- 
nale and brainwash the Byelorussians during the Civil War and foreign 
intervention. Some advocated a “united and indivisible Russia’’, others 
favoured an alliance with the foreign interventionists, still others called 
for complete isolation. Other variants of a future for the Byelorussian 
people were proposed as well. There w'as one common denominator—no 
Soviet government. 

Guided by the Bolshevik party, the masses of Byelorussian workers, 
peasants and soldiers made their choice and upheld it: Soviet power 
and socialist development. Herein lies the essence of the Manifesto on 
the Formation of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic which was 
adopted on the basis of a decision of the First Congress of the Commun¬ 
ist Party of Byelorussia held in late 1918. 

The fledgling Byelorussian diplomacy sought and received recogni¬ 
tion from a number of West European countries, including those which 
had fought against the young Soviet republic. From the outset of So¬ 
viet government, the Byelorussian SSR, both in conjunction with the 
Russian Federation and the Ukrainian SSR and bilaterally, concluded a 
number of important international agreements aimed at ensuring the 
peaceful development of the Soviet state. 

Simultaneously, cooperation was being established with the other So¬ 
viet republics, mutual assistance was developing, and there was an in¬ 
creasing realisation that only an alliance with them could augment the 
resources and possibilities of the people, that only in such an alliance 
would sweeping socio-economic changes and the building of socialism 
and the defence of its great achievements become a reality. The Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics was formed, on a voluntary basis, on De¬ 
cember 30, 1922. The Byelorussian SSR was a part of it. 

The national anthem of the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
begins with the words: 

“We, Byelorussians, with our Russian brothers. 

Together searched for the road to happiness. 

In battles for freedom, in battles for life 
We held aloft the banner of victory!" 
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These words embody the unity of the destinies of the peoples of pre¬ 
revolutionary Russia. ' 

Under the treaty on the formation of the USSR, matters of foreign 
policy as well as a number of others would be the prerogative of the 
USSR government. This in no way meant, however, that the Union re¬ 
publics would be detached from efficacious involvement in them. 

As a part of the all-union party and state bodies, representatives of 
the Union Republics took an active part in considering and solving the 
country’s international as well as domestic problems. Specific matters 
which directly bore upon the defence of the foreign policy interests of 
the Byelorussian SSR were also dealt with through the representation 
of the government of the Byelorussian SSR that had been formed at 
that time under the government of the USSR, and also through the De¬ 
partment of the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of the USSR 
in Byelorussia. This department was set up on the basis of the Gene¬ 
ral Consulate of the Russian Federation in Minsk and the apparatus of 
the People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of the Byelorussian SSR, 
which had been dismantled in November 1923 following the settlement 
of matters connected with reformulating a number of international com¬ 
mitments of the Byelorussian SSR as being all-union and with the appli¬ 
cation of the corresponding international commitments of the other Union' 
Republics on the territory of Byelorussia. 

An entirely new stage in the development of the foreign policy tics 
of the fraternal Soviet republics began during the Great Patriotic War 
of the Soviet people against the Nazi invaders. In order to broaden the 
Soviet Union’s international lies and to promote cooperation between the 
USSR and other states, and also taking into account the greater need 
for the Union Republics to establish direct relations with foreign states, 
the USSR Supreme Soviet in February 1944 adopted a law on the in¬ 
vestiture of the Union Republics with powers in the sphere of external 
relations and on the transformation, in connection with this, of the Pe¬ 
ople’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs from an all-union body into a 
union-republican one. Soon afterwards liberated Gomel (a large part of 
the republic’s territory was still under Nazi occupation) was the venue 
of a session of the Supreme Soviet of the Byelorussian SSR, during 
which the law on the formation of the union-republican People’s Commis¬ 
sariat of Foreign Affairs of the Byelorussian SSR was adopted, on 
March 24, 1944. Afterwards the commissariat, as well as all other com¬ 
missariats, was transformed into a ministry. 

During that period the foreign policy department of the republic car¬ 
ried out the political, informational, consular, personnel and other activi¬ 
ties. It took part in efforts to determine the damage done to the repub¬ 
lic’s economy and population by Nazi aggression, and examined ways of 
at least partial compensation for the enormous damage. 

The invaders had left behind a pillaged, devastated and scorched 
land. They had destroyed 209 cities, towns and district centres, and 
9,200 villages, of which 186 has not been restored. Among the latter 
is Khatyn known to the whole world as an evidence of barbarities com¬ 
mitted by the Nazis. Some 2,225,000 people, 25 per cent of the Byelo¬ 
russian population, perished in the flames of war. The Nazis deported 
some 380,000 civilians to Germany to do forced labour. Most of them 
died there, too. 

Among the tasks which the republic’s foreign policy department 
tackled at that time was work on the international aspects of locating 
war crimnals for extradition to stand trial for their crimes. 

The People’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of the Byelorussian 
SSR took part in actions linked with amending the Soviet-Polish border. 
For the purpose the Agreement Between the Government of the Byelo- 
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russian Soviet Socialist Republic and the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation on the Evacuation of the Byelorussian Population from the 
Territory of Poland and of Polish Citizens from the Territory of Byelo¬ 
russia was concluded on September 9, 1944, and the Additional Protocol 
to the afore-mentioned agreement was signed on November 25, 1945. 

Preparatory work was simultaneously done regarding Byelorussia’s 
participation in the founding and activity of the United Nations Orga¬ 
nisation. 

The idea of founding the UN had emerged during the Second World 
War and had been developed and embodied in bilateral agreements bet¬ 
ween tlie Soviet Union and other countries. However, the first multilate¬ 
ral accords on this score had been reached following a proposal by the 
Soviet Union at the Moscow Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Soviet Union, the USA and Britain (October 19-30, 1943), where it was 
considered imperative to hold a preliminary exchange of views among 
the three Allied Powers on matters pertaining to the founding of an 
international organisation to maintain world peace and security. The 
establishment of the UN was also discussed at the Teheran and Crimean 
conferences. Representatives of the USSR, the USA and Great Britain 
worked out the draft UN Charter at Dumbarton Oaks (August 21-Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1944). 

At this conference the Soviet Union proposed including among the 
initial UN members all the Soviet socialist republics forming the USSR. 
Owing to objections from the USA and Britain this proposal was not 
realised in full. Agreement was reached on inviting the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia alone as initial UN members. At the Crimean Conference, 
where this matter was examined in detail, even Winston Churchill noted 
that it seemed not entirely logical to invite to the conference in San 
Francisco all small countries which had done almost nothing for victory 
and which declared war only now, at the last minute, while postponing 
the invitation of two Union Republics [the Ukraine and Byelorussia— 
A. G.]. And Edward Stettinius, the US Secretary of State at the time, 
declared in April 1945 that the US government would support the propo¬ 
sal of the Soviet government on inviting the Byelorussian SSR and the 
Ukrainian SSR to be initial members of the international organisation. 

A TASS report of April 2, 1945 entitled “The Participation of the 
Ukrainian SSR and the Byelorussian SSR in the International Organisa¬ 
tion for the Maintenance of Peace and Security” stated that “in terms 
of population size and political importance, and also in terms of their 
contribution to the joint efforts to rout Nazi Germany, the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia surpass some states which have by a consensus been made 
founders of the International Organisation.” The Soviet proposal at the 
Crimean Conference that these two Soviet republics be invited to take 
part in the above organisation as initial founding members evoked a 
positive response on the part of the representatives of the governments 
of the United States and Great Britain. 

At the very start of the San Francisco Conference, where the UN 
Charter was being drafted, a final decision to invite representatives of 
the Ukrainian SSR and the Byelorussian SSR to participate in the con¬ 
ference was unanimously adopted. The Byelorussian delegation took an 
active part in the elaboration of the UN Charter. Its head, Kuzma Kise¬ 
lyov, who was the Byelorussian foreign minister from 1944 to 1966, was 
the speaker of the First Committee of the Second Commission, which 
dealt with matters pertaining to the composition of the UN General 
Assembly and the procedure for its functioning. The Byelorussian re¬ 
public was among the states that signed the UN Charter on June 26, 
1945, i. e., on the day the San Francisco Conference proceedings drew to 
a close. 
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On August 30, 1945 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Byelorussian SSR ratified the UN Charter. On October 24, 1945 the rati¬ 
fication instruments of the USSR, the Ukrainian SSR and the Byelorus¬ 
sian SSR were turned over to the US government. The number of ratifi¬ 
cations needed for the UN Charter to come into force was reached, in¬ 
cluding the ratification instruments of all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. This was the day the United Nations Organisation 
was founded. 

At present Byelorussian representatives take part in the work of over 
GO international intergovernmental organisations and their bodies, in¬ 
cluding elective ones, within the UN system. In 1974-1975 Byelortissia 
was a member of the UN Security Council. It was elected to the UN 
Economic and Social Council three times. This unquestionably is a 
manifestation of international recognition for the republic’s contribution 
to the struggle for peace and cooperation among nations. 

The largest international organisations and bodies in whose fun¬ 
ctioning the Byelorussian republic is taking part at present are the 
following: the United Nations and the General Assembly with its seven 
main committees; the UN Disarmament Commission and the Preparatory 
Committee for the Third Special Session of the UN General Assembly 
Devoted to Disarmament; the UN Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD) and its board; the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organisation (UNIDO); the Economic and Social Council with its com¬ 
mittees and bodies, which deal with matters pertaining to human rights, 
the status of women, the activity of transnational corporations, the deve¬ 
lopment of communities, improvement of the functioning of UN economic 
and social bodies, and also the UN Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) with its main and auxiliary bodies; the UN Environment Pro¬ 
gramme (UNEP); the UN Development Programme (UNDP); the UN 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF); the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) and a number of its bodies; the 
International Labour Organisation (ILO), the ILO Administrative Coun¬ 
cil and other bodies; the Universal Postal Union (UPU); the Internatio¬ 
nal Telecommunication Union (ITU); the World Meteorological Orga¬ 
nisation (WMO); the World Intellectual Properly Organisation (WIPO); 
the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA); the International 
Exhibition Bureau and a number of others. Working in these organisa¬ 
tions and their bodies, Byelorussian delegations take an active part in 
numerous sessions, conferences, meetings, .symposiums, seminars and 
other international events. 

Byelorussian repre.sentatives have repeatedly been elected to executive 
posts, such as deputy chairmen of the sessions of the UN General 
Assembly, and chairmen, deputy chairmen and speakers of different 
UN bodies and UN speciali.sed agencies. 

As of early 1988 there were 35 Byelorussian experts working in the 
secretariats of international organisations. 

The permanent reprcscnlations of the Byelorussian SSR at UN head¬ 
quarters in New York, at UNESCO in Paris, at the UN Office and other 
international organisations in Geneva, and at international organisa¬ 
tions in Vienna function within the UN system and maintain direct tics 
with the secretariats of international organisations. 

The Byelorussian SSR is a party to 156 valid international multilate¬ 
ral agreements and acts drafted with its participation within the UN 
system, and a number of bilateral ones. It conscientiously observes all 
of them. 
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W hat specific role does the Byelorussian SSR play both in interna- 
ional organisations and in other foreign policy activity? How does 
the national character and the historical and cultural traditions of the 
Byelorussian people manifest themselves? These are complex and at the 
same time simple questions. 

The Constitution of the Byelorussian SSR reads; “The Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic is a socialist state of the whole people, express¬ 
ing the will and interests of the workers, peasants and intelligentsia, the 
working people of all the nationalities of the republic.” 

This speaks volumes. Admittedly, at one time there was confusion 
among some reprcvsentatives of capitalist countries, which arose from 
their literal translation of the republic’s name into foreign languages 
(“White Russia”). However, for a long time, even if the political termi¬ 
nology of the Civil War period is recalled, no one had any doubts about 
us being “red”. Our policy, like the policy of other states, a policy which 
proceeds from the will of the working people, exhibits a striving for a 
world without wars, without weapons, for mutual understanding and co¬ 
operation, for due consideration for universal values and aspirations, 
not for discord, suspicion and confrontation. 

At regularly held conferences of the socialist community states, in 
whose proceedings Byelorussian representatives also take part, common 
approaches and positions are coordinated in fraternal cooperation and 
arc then jointly upheld. The ideas and specific proposals of our republic 
are taken into account. Consultations with delegations of non-aligned, 
developing and a number of Western countries also repeatedly conclude 
in agreement on ways of settling particular international problems. And 
later it is even often diffic’ilt to establish who got the ball rolling or how 
a unity of political will and accords took shape. Rcprc.sentatives of the 
Byelorussian SSR take an energetic part in this work and maintain 
diverse contacts with delegations of other countries with the e.xception 
of those which illegally occupy seats in the UN and its bodies. 

There arc no international issues which the Byelorussian SSR is 
indilTerent to, even in instances when they are of particular interest to 
other peoples or distant regions. It is our invariable stand that they be 
resolved fairly. However, there arc also international problems m whose 
consideration Byelorussia shows initiative and particular activism. 

Throughout numerous periods in its history Byelorussia was an arena 
of many fierce military clashes and, right up to 1917, an object of 
national oppression. For this reason we work particularly hard for deci¬ 
sions that will put a stop to crimes against peoples and will ensure 
equitable conditions for their peaceful life and for cooperation. For ob¬ 
vious reasons Byelorussia’s first proposal in the UN was its draft reso¬ 
lution submitted at the First Session of the UN General Assembly in 
1946 on the extradition and punishment of war criminals. It was passed. 
We did not rest on our laurels, however. And perhaps this is one of our 
national character traits. At the 23rd Session of the UN General As¬ 
sembly the Convention on the Non-Applicability of Statutory Limitations 
to War Crimes and Crimes Against Humanity was endorsed. Byelorus¬ 
sia is a party to this convention. As a result of many years of efforts 
by the Byelorussian delegation, the principles of international coopera¬ 
tion regarding the discovery, arrest, e.xtradition and punishment of per¬ 
sons guilty of war crimes and crimes against humanity were endorsed 
at the 28th Session of the UN General Assembly. The International 
Convention on the Suppression and Punishment of the Crime of Apar¬ 
theid was approved at this session as well. Byelorussia is a party to 
this convention, too. A Definition of Aggression was endorsed at the 
29th Session of the UN General Assembly with the vigorous involve¬ 
ment of the Byelorussian SSR. 
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At the 32rd Session of the UN General Assembly a resolution was 
passed, following a proposal by Byelorussia, which calls for the defence 
of persons apprehended oir held in custody for their struggle against 
apartheid, racism and racial discrimination, colonialism, aggression and 
foreign occupation and for self-determination, independence and also the 
social progress of their peoples. Byelorussia is an energetic champion 
of UN resolutions to fight Nazism, fascism and neofascism, colonialism, 
apartheid, racism, the use of mercenaries, and crimes of genocide, and 
also an ardent supporter of document connected with the drafting of a 
Code of Offences Against the Peace and Security of Mankind. 

Byelorussia has from time immemorial been known for its specialists 
in all spheres of endeavour. This also applies to people who have dedi¬ 
cated their lives to diplomacy. Many Byelorussian diplomats are em¬ 
ployed in the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow and in So¬ 
viet embassies, trade representations and consulates. Byelorussians are 
tranquil, even-tempered, self-possessed, and witty—qualities which em¬ 
ployees in the foreign policy sphere certainly require. 

At the 42nd Session of the UN General Assembly the Byelorussian 
delegation was one of the authors of the memorandum and the passed 
extended resolution proposed by ten socialist states on a comprehensive 
system of international peace and security. This resolution recognises 
the need for a new political thinking and the priority of universal values, 
and focuses on approaches to ensure reliable security for each state and 
for all states on the basis of the UN Charter and the constructive 
efforts of absolutely ail participants in international relations in the 
military, political, economic, ecological, humanitarian and other spheres 
of interstate relations in order to guarantee comprehensive and equal 
security for all on the basis of international law and practical measures. 

The Byelorussian SSR realises the intransient significance of scientific 
and technological progress for the benefit of all peoples, yet is alarmed 
over the possibility of the fruits of today’s scientific and technological 
revolution being used for aggressive and other unseemly ends. In this 
connection, a resolution has been passed at its delegations’ initiative 
banning the development and production of new types of mass destruc¬ 
tion weapons and new systems of such weaponry, as well as a resolu¬ 
tion on human rights, on scientific and technological progress, etc. 

The Byelorussian SSR was among the co-authors of 29 other resolu¬ 
tions passed at the 42nd Session of the General Assembly, including 
those on nuclear and chemical disarmament, bans on other types of 
weapons, and on coniidence-building measures; of resolutions on holding 
a week of actions for disarmament and a world campaign for disarma¬ 
ment; of resolutions bn decolonisation and the fight against apartheid, 
on the right of peoples to live in peace, etc. 

Our republic devotes a great deal of attention to involvement in inter¬ 
governmental UN bodies engaged in economic, trade, research, technical, 
cultural and other matters of interest from the standpoint of coopera¬ 
tion with the peoples of other countries. The republic’s delegations are 
seeking to enable the work programmes of these bodies and their ana¬ 
lytical studies to promote an exchange of experience on an equitable and 
mutually beneficial basis. We generously share our experience in what 
has been done and in how this l]as been done. It is for this purpose that 
the republic has organised the publication of literature and other refe¬ 
rence materials on the Byelorussian SSR in foreign languages. 

Byelorussia today is a republic with a modern multi-branch industry, 
highly developed machine-building, chemical, instrument-building and 
electronics industries and branches meeting the everyday needs of the 
population. Byelorussians are optimistically looking to the future. The 
task set in the decisions of the 27th Congress of the CPSU to double 
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the national income and the production capacity by the end of the cen¬ 
tury and to provide each family with a separate flat or cottage is wor¬ 
kable and realistic. We speak with pride in our country about all of this 
from the ro.strums of international forums, showing as ive do the advan¬ 
tages of socialism and the results of creative labour, which have become 
possible thanks to the fraternal cooperation among the peoples living 
in the Soviet Union. 

One graphic illustration of cooperation with intergovernmental orga¬ 
nisations is the development of ties along UNESCO lines. Through this 
international organisation the Byelorussian SSR has an opportunity to 
receive grants to send Soviet specialists abroad for practical training, 
and to extensively familiarise the world community with the finest 
examples of Byelorussian folk and modern culture and thought. Among 
other things, UNESCO has issued a study on Byelorussian cultural 
policies, an anthology of Byelorussian poetry and stories, and a mono¬ 
graph on the Byelorussian printing pioneer, educator and humanist 
Frantsisk Skorina, the folk writers Yanko Kupala and Yakub Kolas and 
other prominent Byelorussian figures, and has released an album of 
Byelorussian folk melodies. 

In the UN Economic Commission for Europe there are considerable 
opportunities for all member countries to broaden trade, economic, scien¬ 
tific and technological and other types of cooperation, with due account 
for the results of forums held within thq framework of the European 
process laid down by the Helsinki Conference on Security and Coope¬ 
ration in Europe. 

Recent years have seen an upswing in the establishment and deve¬ 
lopment of ties and cooperation between Byelorussia and foreign part¬ 
ners. The republic’s unique territorial location has something to do with 
it. In eiTect, the road to both Eastern and Western Europe passes 
through it. 

Contacts between party, parliamentary, state, economic, scientific, 
cultural and public bodies of Byelorussia, on the one hand, and socia¬ 
list community and other countries, on the other, arc developing succes¬ 
sfully. These are permanent friendly meetings, exchanges of delegations, 
direct production tics and other forms of fruitful cooperation. Thus, party 
committees of the Communist Party of Byelorussia cooperate on diffe¬ 
rent levels with the corresponding party committees of the Bulgarian 
Communist Party, the Socialist Unity Party of Germany, the Polish 
United Workers’ Party and the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, and, 
this year, with the party committees of the Communist Party of 
Vietnam. , 

Regular exchanges also take place between delegations of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Byelorussia and the Lower Austria 
Land Organisation of the Communist Party of Austria, and between the 
Minsk Regional Committee of the Communist Party of Byelorussia and 
the District Party Committee of the German Communist Party of the 
state of Baden-Wiirttemberg. 

The Byelorussian SSR maintains permanent ties along parliamentary 
and governmental lines with the Socialist Republic of Slovenia (Yugosla¬ 
via). .What is more, Byelorussian trade unions cooperate with trade 
unions in the Socialist Republic of Serbia, and the Byelorussian Komso¬ 
mol is in contact with the youth organisations of the Socialist Republic 
of Croatia. Ties have been established with the association of municipa¬ 
lities of Ecuador, and Minsk and Grodno regions cooperate with the 
Afghan provinces of Kunar and Laghman. Links are being planned with 
the Brazilian state of Parana. International travel is being stepped up. 

The Byelorussian Society of Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries has been maintaining and developing lies for over 
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60 years. At present it has relations with 326 organisations in 73 coun¬ 
tries. Last year the republic ran functions connected With the holding 
in the USSR of the sixth antiwar meeting of Soviet and Japanese public; 
Days of Spain in the USSR; a Soviet-Finnish seminar on social issues; 
a seminar on the theme “Peace and Disarmament” for a tour group 
from West Berlin, and so on. Diverse and comprehensive events have 
been held in foreign countries, including Days of the USSR, featuring 
the Byelorussian SSR, in India, Iceland and the FRG. 

Work is being done to establish and maintain ties with countrymen 
living abroad. Eleven Byelorussian cities have been paired up with 17 
cities in ten foreign countries. 

Now the point at issue is how to render all these contacts more 
purposeful and lie them in with perestroika, the democratisation in all 
spheres, and glasnost under way in the country since the April 1985 
Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Commuttee. 

Some things have already been accomplished. In the past, too, Byelo¬ 
russia took an active part in international trade through all-union fore¬ 
ign trade bodies, and also through border trade. Byelorussian goods have 
been delivered to over 100 countries, and the republic has imported many 
foreign commodities. The republic’s Belorusintorg amalgamation, work¬ 
ing on economic calculus (khozraschyot) principles, has now been form¬ 
ed in order to broaden and upgrade these activities, 80 production 
groups have established direct production tics with foreign partners, 
and khozraschyot foreign trade firms have been set up at eight major 
industrial enterprises. Tasks arc being set to make more extensive use 
of tics between regions and cities not only for exchanging experience 
and for fact-finding, cultural and other traditional forms of contacts 
but also for setting up and using the possibilities of direct production 
ties for mutual benefit. 

Considerable attention is being devoted to cooperation in research, 
what with this being future scientific and technical progress for all 
participants in such ties. 

Byelorussia shares its experience and research and pedagogical po¬ 
tential. Over 5,600 foreign students are enrolled at Byelorussian higher 
educational establishments and specialised secondary schools at present. 
Many foreign specialists are undergoing training at vocational schools, 
enterprises, collective farms, research institutions and other organisa¬ 
tions in Byelorussia. 

Contacts are also expanding in the cultural sphere. Byelorussian 
artistic celebrities toured 26 countries in 1987. These were socialist sta¬ 
tes and also India, Egypt, Thailand, France and the FRG. Byeloru.ssia 
for its part hosted arts figures from 18 foreign countries (7 socialist and 
11 capitalist). 

Not everything is running smoothly in the development of various 
contacts between the republic and foreign partners, and the potential 
is not being fully brought into play. More has to be done, and better. 
Work is not always systematic, there is overlapping and yet there are 
spheres which have not been dealt with, facilities sometimes fail to meet 
needs and desires, knowledge and experience in such work are insuf¬ 
ficient. publicity and analysis of the foreign partner’s state of affairs are 
at a low level, there is not enough reference material in foreign langu¬ 
ages on the republic’s possibilities, new technical means in information 
are lacking, and there are other shortcomings. The exploration and 
introduction of adequate approaches to the problems that are arising 
are now being given priority. As far as ties with Poland and the GDR 
are concerned, the possibilities for resolving them in concert with the 
general .consulates of these countries in Minsk are being drawn on from 
all angles. 
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Foreign affairs are invariably linked with internal affairs. The pe¬ 
restroika processes in both these spheres enrich and develop each 
other. Furthermore, they have, by and large, a common underlying prin¬ 
ciple, namely, that common goals can only be achieved by common, 
concerned efforts. Incidentally, the broadening involvement of an ever’ 
increasing number of the republic’s departments and organisations in 
international tics requires that they be properly coordinated in a general 
direction that accords with the goals of the restructuring clYort. 

The republic hospitably receives foreign delegations, representatives, 
journalists and tourists. This is an opportunity to get to know one 
another better and learn how Soviet domestic and foreign policies are 
being pursued, and how the restructuring drive and the general demo- 
cratisation process are proceeding, and to pinpoint fresh areas for mu¬ 
tual ties. 

The Byelorussian SSR Foreign Ministry has been atiending to a 
great deal more consular and passport and visa work (for example, the 
number of foreign passports issued in 1987 increased by a factor of 
six), which is proof of the republic’s broader ties with other countries. 

Consistency, adherence to principle, intolerance of injustice and, ac¬ 
cordingly, a thoroughly argumented busines.slikc rebuff of all who sub¬ 
stitute confrontation and attacks for the principles of cooperation are 
intrinsic to Byelorussia’s activity in the international arena. We are 
striving to create prestige for our republic as a reliable partner in eco¬ 
nomic, research, cultural and other ties with foreign partners and to 
ensure conditions in which neither bureaucrats nor red-tape merchants 
have an opportunity to hamper this. 

The efforts of Byelorussian diplomacy arc geared to energetic parti¬ 
cipation in efforts to attain the overriding goals of the foreign policy 
of the CPSU and the Soviet state. Much still has to be done to boost 
our actual contribution in all areas to the strengthening of international 
peace and securily and to promoting international relations on the 
basis of the new political thinking, the development of all-round inter¬ 
national cooperation, and the utilisation of the conditions being created 
by the restructuring effort for extending mutually beneficial lies and 
contacts with other countries. 
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COMMENTARY 


A NEW FACET OF POLITICS 


T hree years ago the April Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee (1985) elevated the Soviet foreign policy and diplomacy to a 
qualitatively new level. New political thinking inaugurated by this 
historic <ivent differs from the old one in that it puts the traditional 
ideals of Soviet foreign policy-—peace, disarmament, cooperation, demo¬ 
cracy and equality—in the context of present-day world realities in all 
their many dimensions and interconnections. Most importantly, new 
thinking is geared to achieving concrete results. 

The last three years were marked by vigorous .and fruitful diplomatic 
efiorts in major fields of foreign policy, regional crisis situations and 
bilateral relations with other states. 

Nuclear disarmament has been the traditional goal of Soviet foreign 
policy. But all the previous approaches to this basic problem have merely 
produced agreements on quantitative limitations of certain components 
of the nuclear forces. 

To be sure, the possibilities and limitations of the achievable vary 
from one period to another. It is possible that the maximum was achie¬ 
ved in the 1960s and 1970s with the signing of the Partial Test Ban 
Treaty, the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons, the two 
agreements limiting strategic offensive weapons, and the ABM Treaty. 
Those were real achievements. Without them the present world would 
have been different and we would hardly have been able to come to 
grips with the tasks that face us today. 

Foreign policy is a science and it is only strong when it reflects the 
objective state of human civilisation and proceeds from an adequate 
conception of the laws of the material world and from progressive, 
that is future-oriented, spiritual and intellectual ideas about the direc¬ 
tion of society’s development and the shaping of true social values and 
ideals. 

In the recent past some of these ideas have often been ignored. 
Some political trends were examined not on a scientific basis but in ,a 
superficial and subjective way. As a result, the eye saw one thing while 
analytical papers presented a very different picture. The consequences of 
this are still felt today. 

The very notion of parity in military and political matters is, in this 
coimtry and elsewhere, a remnant from the past, from the times of can¬ 
nons and cavalry regiments. 

It took major shifts in thinking to sort out the realities of the more 
complex world in which we have lived since the advent of nuclear and 
space weapons. The documents of the 27th CPSU Congress put forward 
new creative ideas. 

It was clearly stressed that nuclear weapons make all talk about 
stability and security relative and temporary, and a tentative arrange¬ 
ment in the process of transition to a different order of things, ultimately 
to a non-nuclear world. 

These may seem to be self-evident truths. And yet it is no secret 
that the reality of a non-nuclear world is still the subject of debate even 
among specialists. Of course they are entitled to debate. It is all the 
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more important for us to explain why we advocate the elimination of 
nuclear weapons and why we put this problem at the focus of our 
practical policies. 

It is not altruism that makes us take this stand but the deeply under¬ 
stood vital interests of our country. 

Here are a few propositions to ponder. 

One cannot build a policy of national survival on the, threat of natio¬ 
nal death. 

Can it be maintained that the possession of nuclear weapons is a 
safeguard against outside attack, including a nuclear attack? 

If the nuclear weapon is indeed a deterrent factor what arc the levels 
and compositions of nuclear arsenals that ensure deterrence? How long 
can such deterrence work? How much truth is there in the statement 
that a third world war has not started because there exist the nuclear 
weapons? 

How would the acquisition of nuclear weapons by the states which 
are presently non-nuclear affect our security? Can a responsible policy 
ignore the possibility of the collapse of the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty? 

These are necessary questions. In about ten years’ time the next 
generation may put them to us. They may ask us why the diplomats of 
the eighties failed to see and predict the negative consequences of the 
nuclear weapon for the country’s interests. 

We should address ourselves to these questions because only by 
answering them and resolving them can we move further in implement¬ 
ing the programme adopted on January 15, 1986. 

There is every ground for being satisfied with the signing of the 
treaty on intermediate- and shorter-range missiles It is a unique agree¬ 
ment whichever way you look at it: from the point of view of the num¬ 
ber of missiles to be destroyed, the volume of information exchanged, 
the verification procedure and the novel approach to resolving key issues. 

At the same time we see arguments being piled up to prove that 
there should be no follow-up to this first historic step. Why in some 
quarters in Europe are the sentiments in favour of making a pause in 
nuclear disarmament so prevalent? And these sentiments are being 
expressed not only in Europe. Some people in the USSR, too, believe 
that we should not rush, that we should wait and see and take stock of 
the situation. There arc questions to consider. Even some who are 
against nuclear weapons are inclined to think that they preserve peace. 
People want to know how peace and security will be guaranteed in a 
nuclear-free world. 

In this connection Mikhail Gorbachev’s article “Reality and Guaran¬ 
tees for a Secure World’’ needs to be studied from a new angle. It sets 
forth a realistic and constructive programme of action which provides 
a positive answer to the question as to whether the world community is 
capable of maintaining order in a world without nuclear weapons. 

We should spare no effort to ensure that nuclear disarmament does, 
not stop with the first major success. It is especially important in view 
of a tangible USSR-US accord on a 50-per-cent reduction of strategic 
offensive weapons. Eduard Shevardnadze’s visit to Washington and 
talks with American leaders inspire optimism as regards the solution of 
this problem. 

The Soviet Union and the USA found themselves in a similar situa¬ 
tion allowing to do away with their military rivalry. The Soviet Union 
has always shown interest in disarmament, while the Americans, for 
various reasons, including domestic considerations, began to display a 
similar interest. We are interested economically in reducing military 
expenditures and a similar situation obtains in the USA. 

3 * 
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So, our inlercsls in the security field coincide. 

We are not pacifists, and we cannot become pacifists in the modern 
world. But if we have a chance to reach interim political solutions wi¬ 
thout undermining our confidence in our own ability to preserve peace 
with lesser quantities of weapons and reduced costs it is necessary to 
create conditions for an opportunity to find these cardinal solutions. 

Work is in progress on a now Sovict-Amcrican treaty on the limita¬ 
tion of strategic offensive weapons. We arc convinced that it could be 
elaborated by the meeting of the leaders of the two powers scheduled for 
May 29-Junc 2 in Moscow, given political will. 

Efforts are made to realise the programme of strengthening security 
in the Mediterranean advanced by the CC CPSU General Secretary dur¬ 
ing his visit to Yugoslavia. The aim is by implementing this programme 
to gradually turn tliis region into a zone of peace and cooperation. 

Afghanistan. A bold move of the Soviet policy has given a chance 
for .settling this problem. We have an indication in the form of Geneva 
accords td begin a pullout of the Soviet troops. 

Soviet diplomacy 'is active in regional affairs, and not only in con¬ 
flict situations. We see an accelerated progress in the field of humanita¬ 
rian cooperation, human rights and democratisation of international 
relation.s. 

Politics is the art of the possible. To make things possible we should 
convince ourselves and our partners that they are possible, we should 
prove to them that the new approaches we propose will not be detrimen¬ 
tal to their interests. 



VIEWPOINT 


INDEED, 

NOTHING IN EUROPE IS SIMPLE 


Vlodi rn ir ST U PI SH I N 


I t is encouraging to know that new voices are now heard in (he Interna¬ 
tional Affairs journal and a serious discussion on problems of Soviet 
foreign policy is beginning. This did not happen before. And not only 
in this Journal. For the second year now complaints arc heard that 
journalists specialising in international politics lag behind their colle¬ 
agues covering domestic affairs. Nonetheless no progress has been made 
here with rare exceptions, as for instance, commentary by Aleksandr 
Bovin. Even Vladimir Tsvetov, who was the first to criticise our foreign- 
policy journalism, is still waiting for “reliable backing” in the form of 
“full and objective analysis of the past of our foreign policy”, so that 
wo may “readily plunge into the inferno” (Souelskaya kullura, February 
Ifi, 1988). 

But domestic-policy journalists do not wail for “reliable backing” and 
grapple, at their own peril, with most acute problems of our past and 
present, contribiiling immensely to the analysis of our life. I am sure 
that our foreign policy would only benefit from a profound, interested, 
well-argumented and free discussion of its past, present and future. 
Precisely journalists together with scientists, by contrast with diplomats, 
who arc bound by certain rules, are to e.xpress publicly offbeat assess¬ 
ments and ideas in order to stimulate thought and a search for optimum 
versions, facilitate a self-critical analysis of faults, blunders and mis¬ 
calculations of the past and influence the way of thinking of policy¬ 
makers, giving rise to large-scale initiatives and diverse every-day pain¬ 
staking diplomatic activites, which maybe are not noticeable but neces¬ 
sary. 

I think International Affairs has set a good example of precisely 
such journalism, having published in its March issue this year the article 
“Nothing Is Simple in Europe” by Sergei Vybornov, Andrei Gusenkov 
and Vladimir Leontiev. The three young diplomats boldly expressed their 
considerations on a number of major international issues, not waiting 
for official approval of their ideas. And the Foreign Ministry building 
in Smolenskaya Square did not tumble down because of that! It is quite 
possible that something of what they have proposed may become an 
official stance, or a part of an official stance. Why not? 

The authors themselves, as I understand, do not claim that their pro¬ 
positions are infallible, including their “sub-zero” strategic nuclear 
balance formula. They speak of an attempt to take a look at the global 
problem from the point of view of the interests of the USSR’s European 

Vladimir Stupishin, D. Sc. (Hist.), is Principal Adviser of the Evaluations and 
Planning Directorate the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
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policy. I think this is quite a legitimate and productive attempt which 
deserves support. However, this does not stop me from criticising what I 
regard as vulnerable in the authors’ reasoning, and from trying to reveal 
some aspects of the problem not "covered in this article”, all the more 
so since they themselves are asking for it. 

So let us begin from the beginning, or almost the beginning, from 
the main thesis expressed in so many words: “US monopoly on engaging 
in dialogue with the USSR consolidates American leadership in the West, 
leaving Europe a secondary role in world politics.” In the opinion of the 
authors of the article, "we largely facilitated this ourselves”, as we did 
not notice, or failed to take into account, that the West European impe¬ 
rialist centre of strength had grown more active. 

If the authors had thus wanted to warn us against US-centrism, 
which was seen now and again in our policy, not to mention Western 
Europe, they would deserve support. US monopoly on the dialogue with 
the USSR, encouraged by us, if this tendency had developed to any 
meaningful extent, would bring nothing good to us, to Europe, and the 
rest of the world. But for a number of reasons condominium by the two 
superpowers is obviously impossible, and, besides, neither Washington 
nor Moscow pursue this goal. This is merely a mythical monster by 
which some West European politicians frighten themselves and their 
nations. 

However, in this case it is neither a supposition, nor a warning, nor 
an exposure of a myth, but existence of a real phenomenon which, in the 
opinion of the authors, we helped to appear. And this is what I object to. 

True, sometimes rapprochement with the Americans pushed our 
European cares into the background for some time. But, first, this rap¬ 
prochement was short-lived, as a rule, and, second, our European inte¬ 
rests immediately made themselves felt, insistently reminding us that 
they are of primary importance for Soviet foreign policy. Moreover, 1 
dare say precisely the European direction initially was, and remains, 
central for our slate. This historical factor has been operating for more 
than a thousand years, with the only interval during the Tatar invasion. 
This significance of Europe for the USSR is constantly confirmed by the 
practical activities of the Soviet state, including today: on the eve of 
the signing of the Soviet-American INF Treaty and after the signing, 
Mikhail Gorbachev confirmed unambiguously during the talks with Euro¬ 
pean statesmen in London and Moscow that we attach primary signifi¬ 
cance to the role of Europe in world politics, that we consider this role 
indispensable and expect it to grow, but not in the least to become 
secondary. 

Thinking in strategic categories of global parity and stability, we 
have never forgotten Europe and, I believe, we realise full well the role 
played by the French and British nuclear forces in the general and in 
tiuropean strategic balance. The point is that London, and especially 
Paris, have always considered their nuclear forces to be, above all, stra¬ 
tegic, “central” systems, and they will not just be assuming “Eurostra- 
tegic” nuclear-missile functions after the removal of Pershings and 
Tomahawks, as our authors believe—these functions have long been 
there. This was officially registered in NATO’s Ottawa declaration in 
1974 and in other documents of this military alliance, not to mention 
numerous statements by French and British leaders. 

These forces were not discussed at the Soviet-American talks: it is 
obviously impossible not only to decide the fate of these forces, but even 
to discuss it without France and Britain taking part. But these nuclear 
forces do exist in the strategic balance and no voluntaristic decision can 
make one ignore them, even if this would be much wanted by Paris and 
London. Nor can the two great powers, the USSR and the USA, ignore 
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them. Now that “Eurostratcgic’' and shorter-range missiles of the USSR 
and the USA are being removed, and their strategic offensive arms are 
to be subsequently reduced, the relative weight of the French and British 
potentials will inevitably be growing, while their functions show already 
now a tendency to self-expansion, about which the young, diplomats 
speak convincingly and timely in their article. 

They have good reason to stress that the potential of all nuclear 
powers must be taken into account, especially those of France and Bri¬ 
tain which are still building up their nuclear-missile might and regard 
the idea of a nuclear-free world sceptically, to say the least. The authors 
have proved that these potentials should be taken into account also 
with regard to nuclear arms reductions down to a “sub-zero” level. But, 
as they advocate this idea, which is, in my opinion, indisputable, they go 
too far in criticising the well-known study published by the Committee 
of Soviet Scientists in Defence of Peace, Against the Threat of Nuclear 
War, in which a formula of a “sub-zero” nuclear balance is proposed, 
and accuse the authors of this formula of excluding “too easily” the 
nuclear armaments of France and Britain from the strategic balance 
and of allegedly “taking it for granted that the nuclear potentials of 
these two countries would disappear before the Soviet and American 
potentials are liquidated; or that before the latter takes place, the former 
would be reduced in a proportionate way”. But there is nothing of the 
kind, or almost nothing, in the formula proposed by the committee of 
Soviet scientists. Thus, considering the variants of 75 per cent reductions 
of the strategic nuclear forces of the USSR and the USA the scientists 
clearly proceed from the fact that such reductions “will be impossible 
cither from a political oc military point of view, unless other nuclear 
powers join the nuclear disarmament project by that lime”. * But in the 
case of 95 per cent reductions they will amount to 5 per cent only for 
the USSR and the USA, as if France, Britain and, perhaps, some other 
countries have agreed beforehand to renounce their nuclear status by 
that time. This hypothesis is unreal and therefore useless. And the young 
diplomats are absolutely right to say that all this is not self-evident. 
But the scientists themselves suggest as an alternative a “proportionate” 
reduction of the nuclear forces of “third countries”, and not only their 
complete elimination. However, this alternative is not formulated intel¬ 
ligibly enough, which gave the authors grounds for criticising the cor¬ 
responding place in the adapted version of the “sub-zero” balance 
formula. 

But this is not the main point. The main point is that our authors 
did not limit themselves to criticising some shortcomings, but took the 
bull by the horns and called in question something very essential: the 
choice of a mobile inter-continental ballistic missile (ICBM) as the 
material basis for the formula of “sub-zero” strategic nuclear balance. 
Specialists will have their say later, but I think the authors’ reasoning 
is logical, convincing and constructive. Having proved the vulnerability 
of stability based on mobile ICBMs, our critics advanced their own 
version of a material basis of the “sub-zero” balance, which in essence 
means that the strategic nuclear arsenals in the “sub-zero” phase should 
be reduced to a limited number of missile-carrying sumbarines, that 
definite patrol regions be established, anti-submarine activities in the 
patrol regions of other sides be stopped, verification measures be agreed 
upon, etc. A beautiful model, indeed. Why shouldn’t it become a nucleus 
of a system of reasonable sufficiency in the “sub-zero” phase of disarma¬ 
ment?! 

Analysing the significance of the nuclear potentials of France and 
Britain, especially in the “Eurostrategic” equation, the authors inevitably 
concerned themselves with such an important element of this equation 
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as West European military integration, which is yet far from being 
completely carried out, but which has already gone through the stage 
of inter governmental military cooperation. They noticed, just in time, not 
only that the processes of military integration have become more active, 
but also that they have entered a new phase whose main feature is that 
a turn towards military integration has already taken place in public 
opinion. The facts cited in the article, which show that the sentiments in 
the French parliament are changing, could be complemented with the 
results of opinion polls indicating that about 90 per cent of the French 
regard positively not just activisalion of military integration “in some 
form”, but the proj.pect of creating a single army of the European Com¬ 
munity countries. - 

The data showing that this is precisely what young people in France 
think are most significant. It is really “safe to say therefore that the 
course for building a ‘military Europe’ will remain constant in French 
foreign policy in the near future, no matter what party or coalition of 
parties is in power”; The conclusion is significant and the forecast is 
well grounded. 

However, the phrase “France has clearly had a hand in this” with 
regard to “military development in Europe” sounds inaccurate and 
unconvincing. Indeed, this development is gaining momentum not simply 
with tiie participation of France, but primarily at its initiative, which is 
so great that West European politicians begin to talk about Franco- 
centrism (sic.). They have good reason to assert this, since the revival 
of the military articles of the 1963 Elyscc Treaty with the FRG, the 
stepped-up military cooperation with Britain, Italy and Spain, the re¬ 
animation of the Western European Union (WEU), the Platform for 
European Security Interests adopted in the Hague—all these and other 
integrational processes in Western Europe have been inspired and orga¬ 
nised mainly by Paris which clearly is looking for a “European” poli¬ 
tical justification of its policy of perpetuating “nuclear deterrence”. 

Joint manufacture of weapons is an important element of military 
integration tendencie.s. Here, too, France is obviously in the lead. The 
military-industrial concerns of France, Britain, the FRG, Italy and 
other WEU countries have joined the American SDI programmes, are 
busy developing independently their own European ABM systems, seek 
ways of establishing cooperation among themselves, are using the mili¬ 
tary aspects of the Eureka programme, and are exploring the possibility 
of a “military Eureka". In all these undertakings Paris has no mean 
role to play, but I doubt the correctness of the statement that the Ameri¬ 
cans allegedly had to talk the French out of signing an inter-governmen¬ 
tal agreement on taking part in SDI, because, should Paris offer the 
USA ^mch a cover-up in terms of international law for Star Wars, 
Washington would certainly not reject il, and it had to reconcile itself 
with France’s freedom of manoeuvre, since France joined SDI de facto, 
on the level of its military-industrial concerns. 

Incidentally, the independent European Programme Group dealing 
with conventional arms allegedly outside the NATO framework is also 
a product of French diplomacy. Paris urges the adoption of the idea of 
military integration in the system of the European Community which 
in the future will be transformed into a European Union and at the 
first stage will be a confederation with supra-national policy and defen¬ 
ce and then, perhaps, a superpower, something like a United States of 
Europe. This is the mood spreading among the younger generation in 
the countries of the European Community. 

The economic basis of military integration is, of course, not speciali¬ 
sation and cooperation of military-industrial enterprises, but the process 
of economic integration as a whole which is gradually extending to the 
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military industry. In political terms, the point is that it is not a matter 
of a “compact and organised group of West European countries” taking 
shape that is significant, as the article says, but of the fact that it has 
already taken shape and functions as a political entity called the Euro¬ 
pean Community, and not “within the NATO framework”, but juridically 
outside NATO, though it is composed of NATO member countries. Will 
it become a “European buttress” of NATO and as such be “a mechanism 
of toughening ‘discipline’ among some members of the bloc in American 
interests and a means of redistributing roles between the USA and We¬ 
stern Europe”, or will it become “a means of iiinuencing the USA, an 
organisation for expressing special interests of West Europeans”? 

From the point of view of common interests of Europe, and not only 
Western Europe, but the whole of Europe, it is important to know the 
answer to this question: will Europe benefit from the integration of one 
of its parts? 

The answer, in my view, is this: the growth of military integration 
in Western Europe and creation of some new organisational forms of a 
“European buttress” of NATO may provide Western Europe with yet 
another instrument for influencing the USA. But a far more essential 
and really negative result of this will be that the split of Europe into 
opposed blocs will be consolidated and new obstacles will be put up in 
the general European process and the construction of a cotnmon Euro¬ 
pean home will be impeded, to the detriment of our interests as well. 
This is why we arc so concerned over the military-integration tendencies 
in Western Europe. They are of concern to us also because open and 
secret plans for continuing the modernisation of weapons and the arms 
race and the perpetuation of nuclear deterrence may be a result of these 
tendencies. 

Before neutralising negative tendencies, they should be revealed, in 
the first place, their sources should be found and properly assessed and 
then a response task should be formulated. One gets the impression 
that our authors stopped at the threshold and something prevented them 
from crossing it, though they already sec their goal clearly and are 
beginning to find ways of drawing West European countries in advance¬ 
ment towards this goal. 

A beginning has been made. It is important now that a regular dialo¬ 
gue with the readers and among authors go on in this way. 


' CTpaT(\’uitecKa}i craflujihHocrb a ycAoeunx piiiluKiiAbHtiix ct)Kpuu{CHuii nOepHUX aoopy- 
OKeHiiH (aOattrupoeaHHMu aapnuHT), Moscow, 1987. pp. 26-27. 

^ Le Monde, June 25, 1987; L'Express, Apr. 17, 1987. 



POLITICS, CLAOSEWITZ 

AND VICTORY IN A NUCLEAR WAR 


Daniil PROEKTOR 


T he theoretical problems of war and peace are urgent and comprehen¬ 
sive. That is why their coverage in the February issue of Internatio¬ 
nal Affairs is interesting and useful. If we are open to various views wc 
will have more material from which to draw conclusions and will be 
nearer to the truth. ' 

To my mind, the most controversial of these publications is the con¬ 
tribution by Nikolai Grachev, Cand. Sc. (Hist.) “Nuclear War and Its 
Consequences”. It engenders a feeling that it was written many years 
ago, in the 1960s, rather than today. It seems that new thinking some¬ 
how bypassed some of our colleagues. 

As I saw it, our scientific, political and military thinking has already 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion—unanimous to the extent possible 
in treating such problems—regarding the probable destiny of the human 
race in a thermonuclear war. Today, when world opinion accepts new 
thinking, the INF Treaty is nearing its ratification and a struggle is 
being waged for reaching an agreement on cuts in strategic offensive 
weapons and when mistrust and opposition are mounting, any state¬ 
ments based on old views on this issue require weighty substantiation 
and clear-cut notions. 

The problem under examination is loo serious to leave any room for 
dubiousness or vagueness. 


T he Political Report to the 27th CPSU Congress said: “...it is no 
longer possible to win an arms race, or nuclear war for that matter”. 
Mikhail Gorbachev further elaborated this idea in his subsequent state¬ 
ments. He writes, in particular: “The basic, fundamental principle of 
new political thinking is simple: nuclear war cannot serve as an instru¬ 
ment for attaining political, economic, ideological, whatever goals. This 
conclusion is truly revolutionary, for it signifies a radical departure from 
the traditional ideas about war and peace.” • 

Moreover, Soviet .political and military thought has come to the con¬ 
clusion that it is impossible to win in a conventional war using the most 
modern means. Dmitri Yazov, Minister of Defence of the USSR, writes: 
“The destructive aftermaths of a war with the use of conventional we¬ 
apons have become, to all intents and purposes, comparable with the 
consequences of a nuclear war... Gradually it becomes clear that even 
in this war it is difficult to score a victory. If unleashed, a war with 
the use of conventional weapons will be pernicious for Europe.” To my 
mind, this view is supported by the entire experience accumulated in 
the military conflicts of the 20th century. 


Profes.sor Daniil Proektor, D. Sc. (Hist.), is senior researcher at the Institute of World 
Economy and International Relations. 
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It seems the time has come when it is possible to say that in a bro¬ 
ader historic perspective the policy of wars is nearing its sunset. Pro¬ 
bably the policy of “continuing politics by violent means” will be rele¬ 
gated to the past as the world community becomes aware of its inter¬ 
dependence and unity and the scientific and technological revolution 
gathers momentum. Only the policy of security including the component 
of military defence with an ever low level of the balance of forces re¬ 
mains unchanged for an indefinite period of time. 

It is disturbing that the author of the above-mentioned article in 
International Affairs treats the key issues of war and peace differently 
from other prominent theoreticians. I would like to stress once again 
that in his opinion a victory in a nuclear war is attainable and feasible. 
He says that a nuclear-misille war, being a continuation of the policy 
pursued by an aggressor, or the policy of gaining hegemony in the 
world, for "the other side”, i. e. the socialist countries, would be “the 
continuation of a policy of ...routing it [the imperialist aggressor— 
D. P.]”. In other words, the author actually says that it is possible to 
“rout” imperialism in a thermonuclear war. Moreover, the author quali¬ 
fies as “untenable” the assertion that such a victory cannot be a “logi¬ 
cal end” of a nuclear-missile war (p. 93). He attempts to convince 
the readers that “nothing basically significant has happened to make it 
so that these weapons [mass destruction weapons— D. P.] would cease 
to be instruments of war” (p. 92). And he believes that his conclusions 
allow for the cognition of the essence of war. 

There are some simitar conclusions as well. It is interesting that Ihe 
author writes: “No matter what a nuclear-missile war may lead to [as 
if he doubts the results— D. A], and whether it is a protracted war or 
a blitzkrieg, the preparations for it, its outbreak and its use arc alt a 
matter of politics, a task of achieving political goals, no matter if these 
goals are attainable or not [my emphasis— D. P.]”. Consequently, the 
author holds that “politics” (even making no distinction between those 
of the socialist or capitalist countries) can use nowadays thermo nuclear 
war to achieve some political goals even if these goals are patently 
“unattainable”, i. e. quite risky. Further on we read in the a'^ticle that 
a thermo nuclear war has “its own dialectics and logic, its own con¬ 
tradictions, laws and principles according to which it is fought” (p. 93), 
etc. 

All these statements evoke objections and regrets due, to my mind, 
to a simplistic approach which sometimes prevails in the analysis of 
the problems of war and peace. 

For instance, there is a matter concerning the nature of the mass 
destruction weapons. Has really “nothing happened" which would pre¬ 
clude us from treating the nuclear weapons as an “instrument of war”? 
The scientific and technological refvolution has come about which has 
made them dual in political terms. Yes, they are capable of destroying 
every living thing. However, there is also another, new truth that, given 
even a minimum of common sense nobody can use nuclear weapons in 
a war to score a victory. Rather, they are becoming “political weapons” 
transcending the bounds of a traditional instrument of war. Weapons 
of the past were first of all an instrument of war and only then an 
instrument of “indirect” actions. But with the latest weapons quite the 
contrary is so. The latter are first of all a means of “indirect” actions and 
only subsequently, in an extreme and highly improbable case, an instru¬ 
ment of war. This has been proven by the entire experience of the period 
between the 1950s and the 1980s. It has been confirmed by many re¬ 
search programmes which allowed us to elaborate both the idea of new 
thinking and the . concept of a nuclear-free world. 
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Let US raise another question, on “the logic, dialectics, laws of the 
conduct of a thermo nuclear war”. I do not know what logic and laws 
of total anniliilation are discussed. Maybe all this is in theory. But how 
were they drawn? I am convinced that absolute necessity forces nuclear 
powers to devise a military strategy even for the most incredible, extreme 
situation. And this severe abstraction is, probably, traditionally called 
war plans, SIOP-5 in the USA, for instance. 

Is it not time to reappraise the entire problem? Should we not be 
more careful and modest when tackling such issues? We should not 
forget that as distinct from the laws of social life and the rules of^war 
conduct in the past the “laws and principles” of a thermo-nuclear war 
can only be hypothetical, abstract and most probably unrealistic. This 
is because we have no experience in dealing with such a war and hope 
that we shall not have it, although there is no need to prove its key 
significance in the military affairs. Indeed, even General David Johnes, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee, said before retiring 
that he saw no chances to conduct a limited or protracted nuclear war. 
And Caspar Weinberger said that the government did not in the least 
believed that there could be a winner in a nuclear war. 

Who can dare to claim that he has cognised the laws, logic or prin¬ 
ciples of waging a nuclear war? I am sure that this problem deserves a 
minute and responsible deliberation by an exclusive circle of major 
experts and cannot be used for propaganda purposes. 

Naturally, everyone has the right to have an opinion. However, if 
it runs counter to common sense or the views held by an expert majority 
it needs at least convincing proof to uphold one’s views, especially if we 
deal with such a delicate problem as the problem of war and peace. 
It seems that here there must be no frivolous conclusions. I believe that 
in our time of glasnosl and democracy this postulate is justified by the 
very essence of the subject. In this field there can be no political alter¬ 
natives as there can be no grounds for idle rhetoric prompted by the 
present-day considerations. 

Indeed, our new thinking is based on the recognition of the fact that 
with the existing balance of forces in the world, the level of technolo¬ 
gical development, and the military-strategic parity there can be no 
winners in a nuclear war. 

Of course, this postulate in no way undermines the importance of 
ensuring militarily the security of the socialist community nor serves to 
weaken the combat capability of the Soviet Army. And if we touch upon 
the subject of patriotism is there any need to reiterate that the love of 
one’s own country is based on the truth? To be sure, an efficient moral 
and combat readiness for defence is the only way to ensure the much- 
needed strategic parity, prevent war and preserve peace. As we see it 
this goal underlies our military activity and is the focal point of all 
people engaged in ensuring our security militarily. 

The WTO countries, asserting new political thinking, unambiguously 
stated: “The military doctrine of the Warsaw Treaty, as the military 
doctrines of its members, pursues the goal of averting war, be it a 
nuclear or a conventional war... The existing military-strategic parity 
remains the decisive factor in preventing war.” 

This is the approach corresponding to modern-day realities and think¬ 
ing. And there is no need to treat it flippantly. 


r^ealing with this problem I would like td advance some ideas on the 
correlation of politics and war and the views of Karl von Clausewitz, 
, which have quite unexpectedly become topical again. 
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Now the problem is whether his theory is still relevant or if the 
realities of our lime require some readjustment even in the basic pro¬ 
visions of this thinker. The contributor of the above-mentioned article 
published in the February issue of Iniernational Affairs claims that every¬ 
thing remains as it was. 

Let us examine the basic postulates of Clausewitz on war and poli¬ 
tics. The first: “War is an instrument of politics and invariably bears 
an imprint of the falter; it should be measured by the yardstick of poli¬ 
tics.” The second proposition; “The conduct of war is the very politics 
which have opted for the sword instead of the pen.” The third: “The 
main military developments follow politics influencing war until peace.” 
Lastly: “If the required efforts exceed the value of a political goal the 
latter has to be repudiated, and peace is concluded as a result.” Clearly, 
these are not all the views on the nature of war advanced by Clause¬ 
witz but it seems that they best of all reflect his views on politics as 
related to war. 

Thus, war is also politics, the eventual aim of war is victorious 
peace. Continuing the search for the solution to the problem posed above 
on the correlation of modern politics and modern warfare it is necessary 
to clearly understand what is politics from our point of view. 

Let us turn to the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. Politics is a sphere 
associated with relations between classes, nations and other social 
groups whose nucleus is the problem of seizing, holding and using state 
power. The most essential in politics is “the arrangement of state po¬ 
wer”. We read further on; “politics is participation in the affairs of 
slate, direction of the state, difinition of the forms, tasks and content of 
state activity”. In the filial count the essence of politics is always deter¬ 
mined by the interests of a particular class or an alliance of classes. 
Economic interests thus serve as a social cause of political actions. The 
solution of economic problems should be subjugated to the main and 
basic task, that of preserving and consolidating political power. 

And, finally, the externa! and internal politics serve to tackle one task: 
to preserve and strengthen the system of social relations existing in a 
given state. Let us cite another phrase: “Political experience shows that 
the success which can be attained through inhuman means to achieve a 
humane goal is of an ephemeral nature and undermines and dehumani¬ 
ses the goal itself.” 2 

These are the modern notions of politics. 

And now a logical question arises: is it possible to attain at least 
one of the political goals and tasks listed here? One does not have to 
be an expert to answer in the negative. 

To hold the view that a nuclear catastrophe is just exactly this poli¬ 
tics which has only changed “the form of action” means to legalise 
nuclear war as an ordinary political instrument and to regard the arms 
race as a necessary way of conducting this policy. If nuclear war is 
politics then war is justified and becomes legitimate, while disarmament 
is not an alternative to a catastrophe. Consequently, victory in such a 
war is legitimate, for, according to Clausewitz, the aim of war is vic¬ 
torious peace. 

However, it is impossible to believe that the “conduct” of a nuclear 
war (but not the events leading to crises fraught with war) is “the 
politics itself”. It is impossible to believe that nuclear war can “have 
the nature of politics”. It is unthinkable to regard the signing of peace 
as the eventual aim of war because there will be nobody around to con¬ 
clude peace. 

If we accept the above definition of the essence of politics is it 
realistic to hold that it is possible to attain political goals such as to 
“seize, hold and use state power” by resorting to nuclear war? Is it 
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possible to establish “the organisation of state power”, which according 
to Lenin is the core of politics, through a nuclear cataclysm? 

It is impossible to preserve and consolidate the existing system of 
relations in a state through a nuclear war. It is impossible to secure any 
economic interests. Let us repeat; it is impossible to regard as the goal 
of a nuclear war “the conclusion of peace”. What peace and with whom 
if today it is generally recognised that a nuclear war will end in the 
total annihilation? Thus, it is wrong to believe that a nuclear war is 
a “sphere of activity associated with relations between classes, nations 
and other social groups”. 

What is the answer to the question whether a nuclear war is a con¬ 
tinuation of politics but only by other means? 

Of course, it is easier to answer this question in simple terms: yes, 
a lot remains as it was. However, it seems to us that the problem is 
much more intricate. And here we really need new thinking. Naturally, 
nobody can be sure of one’s own absolute rightness and least of all 
those who exhibit a one-sided approach to the problems and do not 
even attempt to understand whether anything new is occurring. And it 
cannot but occur because a nuclear war changes everything. 

Without claiming the right for the absolute truth and realising that 
a lot is vague in this sphere, I would like to stress the following. In my 
opinion today one thing is clear: in our time and age there can be no 
such interconnection between politics and nuclear war as it was in the 
pre-nuclear age. Too much has changed. 


I n dealing with the interaction of politics and nuclear war simplistic 
answers do no tell ps more than the statement that there are only 
good or bad people. 

Today, compared with the pre-nuclear age and even with the 1950s or 
the 1960s, the politics is different as is military power. The sphere of po¬ 
litical responsibility has extended having absorded many of the problems 
which were previously settled by war. And the functions of the nuclear 
forces which are in balance in our increasingly interdependent and in¬ 
tegral world are also changing with the lessening significance attached 
to the policy of forces. This is at least the present-day trend and the trend 
for the foreseeable future. 

Among the possible causes of a nuclear catastrophe experts often list 
technical errors, false alarms, computer malfunctioning, psychological 
break-downs, etc. But can it all be regarded as “politics” as it is inter¬ 
preted by the Great Soviet Encyclopedia? Of course not. If a nuclear 
war would be a “continuation” of computer malfunctioning, technical 
mishaps or actions of halfwits at “the button”, or the result of an absurd 
situation, this war would be not a continuation of politics but a conti¬ 
nuation of absurd situations by other means. However, this will be not 
politics in scientific sence. 

It seems that there exists a kind of a “red line” separating the tra¬ 
ditional links between politics and war from a new state where they no 
longer operate; it other words, the sum-total of international relations 
“before” a nuclear conflict and that what can happen “after”. Of course, 
all passions and political storms which can cause a political crisis or 
even bring it to the brink of a military conflict are the result of the po¬ 
licy pursued by certain classes, parties, people and the political struggle 
itself. Actions “till the last moment” and the obtaining situation would 
be politics in its full form. However, once a nuclear conflict erupts and 
the first “megatons” are exploded there will emerge an unprecedented 
quality which we can imagine only judging by descriptions supplied by 
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the most prominent experts in natural sciences, biologists, physicians, by 
the Chernobyl experience. Here totally different laws come into play. 
“The red line” has been crossed. 

Consequently, it must be clearly understood that international poli¬ 
tical struggle, the growth of political tensions, preparations for war, even 
sliding towards it—all are politics. A totally different state is a nuclear 
war which cannot be recognised as politics because it has none of its 
signs. This is not politics at all. In this case the sword will not replacp 
the pen. 

After Geneva, Reykjavik and Washington where the participants spoke 
in no uncertain terms about the inadmissibility of nuclear war, after, 
let us repeat, the conclusions of experts in‘natural sciences on probable 
consequences of this war it transpired that a nuclear conflict may be pro¬ 
voked by just gross errors, technical mishaps or absurd actions of mad¬ 
men or fanatics. But all this is not politics by a long shot. Not politics 
because a nuclear war will not solve either the problems of “seizing, 
holding or using state power” or help attain the goal of upholding class, 
economic or any other interests^ 

We live in an epoch of a dramatic re-evaluation of our ideas in all 
matters relevant to war and peace. Of course, there are grounds to ponder 
why this re-evaluation of theoretical notions, as new objective realities, 
proceeds slower than we expect. The more so because among the causes 
of the two world wars, as of the cold war, of particular significance is 
the fact that military thinking was lagging behind the realities and their 
objective requirements. 

Naturally, a lot depends on a point of view. If a nuclear war breaks 
out those who would “supervise” it from their bunkers deep inside the 
mountains of Pennsylvania or Colorado and look at the screens of their 
computers with SIOP plans would believe for some time that they “con¬ 
tinue politics by violent means”. However, the people for whose sake any 
politics are conducted, for those millions and billions of people left “on 
the surface” and doomed to die it would be no politics at all. And this 
would become evident for those “lucky ones” hiding in the bunkers. 

Of cour.se, if we speak about “limited” or “local” wars in some parts 
of tlie world, outside of the framework of the East-West confrontation, 
which arc waged by conventional weapons, here the ideas of Clausewitz 
on war as politics which have substituted the sword for the pen are right. 
Over the 1950-1980 period there have been more than 250 such wars 
fought "on the periphery”, and each of them confirmed in general Clause- 
witz’s conclusions, although here we also see the steadily declining op¬ 
portunities for settling political problems by force. 

To reiterate the idea, today, in conditions of their strategic parity, we 
should view in a totally different light the nuclear confrontation of the 
USSR and the USA. the WTO and NATO. In this field all cate¬ 
gories of war, as well as its correlation with politics, have radically 
changed. , 

We frequently say that the Soviet Union understands all these intri¬ 
cacies, but what about our Western counterparts? The reply can be: in 
the modern world there exist objective considerations which cannot be 
ignored. One of these realities is the fact that with the present correlation 
of forces—political, social, economic and military—no politician either in 
the West or the East in conducting a really reasonable policy can at¬ 
tempt to settle political problems by military means, for the consequences 
or such behaviour are all too obvious. 

The present situation is really unique. It is not only a matter of a 
mutually-anriihilating nature of weapons but also of a universal under¬ 
standing and equal realisation of this fact, be it in the East or the West, 
the North or the South. Consequently, it is a matter of equal under- 
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standing that only such politics deserves this appellation which does not 
recognise, as it did before, but repudiates its continuation by war, espe¬ 
cially nuclear war which obliterates all political categories. 


T his is (he new essence of the situation. Probably it is not easy to 
grasp it, as it is not easy to realise immediately such new factors as the 
disappearance of the cause-and-effect connection between war and revolu¬ 
tion, as the appearance of an objective limit for class confrontation on 
the international scene: the threat of universal annihilation. Probpbly 
there emerged the same limit for the use of military means, military 
force and the political struggle, and here Clausewitz is right “the ex¬ 
penditure of efforts exceeds the value of a political goal”. 

It seems that we have entered an epoch when the notion of war as 
a political instrument is dramatically changing. Nuclear war is not such 
an instrument because there can be inevitably only losers in such war. 

One peculiar feature of the modern world is its rapidly expanding 
diversity. Homogeneity is crumbling. It seems that we all are rapidly 
moving to a new Renaissance. And if humankind does not perish in a 
nuclear or ecological catastrophe, and we are able to avert it, a new 
Renaissance, as distinct from the 16th century, will be global, techno¬ 
logical and spiritual. Then, at last, the military i)olicy will be replaced 
by new, intellectual politics. 

‘ M. C. FopOaMOB, UepecTpouKa u Hoeoe Mhiiu.ienue djin naiued cipanbi u djiH aceco 
Mupa, Polilizdat. 1987, p. H3. 

^ V. 1. Lenin, Colleited Worka. V(>1. 41, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1969, p. 382; 
boAbiuan coeercKUH 3Hi^uKAnneduM, Vol. 20, pp. 217, 218. 



The Other Side of Disarmament 


A Icksci IZY UMOV 


L et us imagine for a moment that our most cherished dreams have 
come true and the countries of the wliolc world have agreed once and 
for all never to use force in relations among themselves. What shall we 
do then with the vast numbers of stockpiled arms? What shall we do 
about tens of millions of officers and men whose service will not be 
needed? What shall we do with thousands of military factories and labo¬ 
ratories and the people employed there? The situation is fantastic, you 
may say. Perhaps it is. Indeed, it will take more than a year or two to 
reach an agreement on disarmament and to eliminate lethal weapons. But 
even so, there is good reason to ask: will mankind be prepared, while 
destroying the huge war machine, to avoid turning the immense material- 
technical resources into a heap of scrap and maiming the lives of millions 
upon millions of people? 


THE ECONOMY AND THE WAR MACHINE 

I f you want peace, praparc for war”. Following this maxim devised by 
I the ancient Romans, the nations of the world at all times sacrificed a 
large and the best part of their economic resources to propitiate the Mo¬ 
loch of war. International organisations estimate that world expenditures 
on the arms race is approaching a trillion dollars a year, and about 
100 million people work to satisfy military needs. Including service in 
the army, production and research. According to UN data, investments in 
military production in the mid-1980s amounted to a quarter of all invest¬ 
ments in the world economy, about 40 per cent of all scientisLs and en¬ 
gineers were engaged in military research, and the total military spend¬ 
ing exceeded two-thirds of the aggregate GNP of the poor half of the 
countries in the world. 

Numerous studies conducted by scientists in various countries have 
shown beyond doubt that high military spending undermines the economy 
and causes a drop in labour productivity, reduces employment and leads 
'o a slow-down of scientific and technological progress. The military 
burden has a most adverse effect on the developing countries, which can¬ 
not provide themselves with “cannons and butter” simultaneously, no 
matter how much they wish to do so. At the UN Conference on the Re¬ 
lationship Between Disarmament and Development, held in the autumn 
of 1987 in New York, the speakers cited numerous facts to show the per¬ 
nicious effect of the arms race on the economic progress in these countries. 

All this concerns not only the developing world. The more powerful 
industrialised stales, loo, are being exhausted by heavy military 
spending and are beginning to lag behind their rivals in the rate of eco¬ 
nomic growth, the quality of goods, in production efficiency, and so on. 
Take, for instance, the United States. In the past few years it has been 
caught up with and even outstripped in some respects in the world market 
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by the countries whose economies for somei reasons are less burdened by 
military contracts. This refers, above all, to Japan. In keeping with its 
post-war commitments, that country spends on the army and weapons 
not more than one per cent of its GNP, while Washington spends about 
seven per cent. 

However we, naturally, should be more concerned about the impact 
of the arms race not on the economy of other countries, but on our own 
economy. Regrettably, no special studies have been published in the 
USSR which enable one to answer this question. In addition, the full 
amount of Soviet military spending has not yet been made public. ‘ The 
spending is no doubt, fairly big and burdensome for our national eco¬ 
nomy. Experts have estimated that the alternative use of only direct 
military spending in the civilian sphere could result in the previous five- 
year-plan period (1981-1985) in an increment of the national income 
to the tune of 300 billion roubles. (There data were mentioned in the 
study called “The Working People and the Arms Race” issued in 1986 
by a group of specialists from various countries, including representatives 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). It is not ruled out that 
the heavy defence appropriations have been among the causes of 
the slowdown of Soviet economic growth in the 1970s and the early 
1980s. 

Moreoyer, since the USSR’s national income is smaller than that of 
the United States (by 1.5-2 times, according to various estimates), the 
relative military burden is probably heavier for us than it is for the 
United States. Indirect proof of this is that we spend less for some civilian 
purposes, as, for instance, on education and medical care. The share of 
this spending in the Soviet GNP is 7 and 3-4 per cent respectively, while 
in the GNP of the United States it is 12 and II per cent. 

The relative burden of military spending is seen from some compari¬ 
sons made between the opposed military-political alliances. The Warsaw 
Treaty countries, whose population is 1.7 times smaller and the GNP is 
2.5 times smaller than in the NATO states, maintain approximate mili¬ 
tary strategic parity with the North Atlantic alliance. It is clear that to 
do this the socialist countries have to exert greater defence efforts, often 
to the detriment of the civilian sector. 

The rdsult is obvious: whatever the figures indicating military spend¬ 
ing, and whatever country or social system is involved, the maintenance 
of the military machine is extremely costly. Karl Marx said that to spend 
on arms is, in the final analysis, the same as to dump capital into the 
river. 

All this is common truth. Few people doubt today that the arms race 
cannot be seriously justified in economic terms. And if we consider that 
hundreds of millions of people in the world suffer from hunger, have no 
access to medical care and are deprived of decent housing, it cannot be 
justified in social terms either. 

Nonetheless, all attempts to restrain military spending and to channel 
at least some portion of it for useful purposes have been in vain. Why 
does the wonderful call, “Beat swords into ploughshares”, cause no 
effect whenever it comes to practical steps? Perhaps there do exist some 
economic reasons compelling the opposed alliances to go on improving 
their war machines, even though they have long reached the overkill level. 

Until recently our theorists had a fool proof answer to all these ques¬ 
tions: under socialism, they used to say, there are neither classes nor 
population groups interested in the arms race, while the capitalist eco¬ 
nomy is deeply involved in deriving profit from militarisation, and there¬ 
fore the military-industrial complex of the United States is mainly to 
blame for the continued arms race. If the first .part of this assertion is 
beyond any doubt, this cannot be said about the second part. It was for 
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good reason that this question was put in the report by Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev devoted to the 70th anniversary of the Great October Revolution: 
can capitalism get rid of militarism and develop in the economic sphere 
without it? Is it not a delusion on our part to invite the West to draw 
up and compare conversion programmes for switching economies over 
to civilian production? 

My reasoning in this connection is as follows. 

First. The c.xperience of post-war economic development, for instance, 
in Japan, the FRG and Italy has shown that the capitalist economy can 
develop effectively without militarism. “Whatever the actual reasons,” 
says the above-mentioned report by Mikhail Gorbachev, there was a 
period when the modern capitalist economy developed rapidly in several 
countries whose military spending was minimal”. Moreover, as has 
already been said, the experience of states spending heavily on arms has 
confirmed an obviously negative effect of this spending on the main eco¬ 
nomic indices. 

Second. The military-industrial complex is big, but not as big as to 
exert a constant dominating influence on a political course. Even in such 
a militarised country as the United States the share of military expen¬ 
ditures in the GNP does not exceed 7 to 8 per cent and even by least 
conservative estimates the share of the military-industrial complex in the 
economy is between 15 and 20 per cent. So it may be supposed that the 
power and influence of the arms manufacturers are largely balanced by 
the power and influence of the civilian monopolies. Besides, most of the 
Pentagon’s big contractors produce civilian goods as well, and many 
of them account for the overwhelming proportion of the output. ^ 

Third. The superprofits in military production and the monopolies’ drive 
for these profits are unquestionable. However, in the absence of a real 
“external threat” the powerful civilian concerns are not going to put up 
with the situation when the state pours a rain of gold on their military 
counterparts. It may be supposed that in the years of detente military 
expenditures were reduced not only in absolute, but also in relative terms 
not without influence exerted by the civilian sector. Their share in the 
GNP dropped from 6.9 per cent in 1972 to 4,7 per cent in 1979. 

Thus, in definite circumstances the ruling circles of a capitalist 
country are quite capable of slowing down, or even reversing, the milita¬ 
risation of the economy. This conclusion does not contradict Marxist 
theory. On the contrary, it suggests that the interests of the entire ruling 
class will always be above the interests of its smaller part represented 
in the military-industrial complex. The long-term interest of the capi¬ 
talist class as a whole is in ensuring the possibility to gain profit for 
an unlimited period, and this, in the final analysis, requires international 
stability. On the other hand, the excessive growth of the military-indust¬ 
rial complex increases the risk of an all-out war and so jeopardises this 
interest. Therefore control over the military-industrial complex, preventing 
it from exercising unlimited power is vitally important for the ruling 
class in the Western countries. 


WHAT IS CONVERSION! 

L et us assume that the economy is not to blame for the arms race. But 
can it help disarmament in some way, speed it up and stimulate it? 
Until recently it was believed that at best the economy (if we discard 
the thesis that the military-industrial complex is all-powerful) plays a 
purely passive role in disarmament matters, expanding its military 
sector at a time when international tensions increase, and reducing it 
in the years of detente. However, new views on this problems are being 
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circulated. They are associated with the idea of preparing a conversion 
and reconversion of military production in peacetime. 

According to Seymour Melman, a professor at Columbia University 
who is a most competent expert in this field, “economic conversion from 
military to civilian economy includes the formulation, planning, and exe¬ 
cution of organisational, technical, occupational, and economic changes 
required to turn manufacturing industry, laboratories, training institu¬ 
tions, military bases, and other facilities from military to civilian use.”® 
Conversion in a broad sense means not only demilitarisation of the 
military section of the economy, but training the demobilised personnel of 
the reduced armies in new professions and adaptation of combat equipment 
for civilian use. As distinct from conversion, reconversion implies, strictly 
speaking, the transfer to civilian uses of only a part of the military eco¬ 
nomy, which previously had worked for civilian purposes. 

Modern history knows quite a few examples of conversion and re¬ 
conversion. Practically all major armed conflicts, including the two world 
wars in the 20th century, were followed by a mass demobilisation of the 
armies and a demilitarisation of large segments of military production. 
There were less instances when conversion was not associated with wars. 
In our country this occurred in the late 1950s and the early 1960s when, 
following a decision by the Soviet leadership headed by Nikita Khrush¬ 
chev, more than two million people were demobili.sed unilaterally. Simul¬ 
taneously some sections of military production were reduced, and some 
combat equipment was either scrapped or handed over to civilian in¬ 
dustries. In the United States partial reconversion was carried out in the 
1970s under the influence of detente and after the end of the Vietnam war. 

The latest and, perhaps, most significant example of conversion has 
been offered by the People’s Republic of China. From 1979 to 1985 the 
share of military spending in its state budget was cut by one-third: from 
17.5 to 10.5 per cent. The numerical strength of the Chinese army within 
two years (1985-1987) was reduced by 700,000. Formerly a practically 
isolated enclave of the national economy, the country’s military industry 
is being partly switched over to civilian production, which now accounts 
for up to a half of its output.^ In particular, the Ministry of Astronautics 
is directing part of its efforts to the manufacture of civilian satellites 
(weather and communication satellites); the Ministry of Aviation will 
start manufacturing passenger liners (in cooperation with foreign part¬ 
ners); The Ministry of Atomic Industry will build power stations; and the 
plants of the military industry, parallel with direct functions, will pro¬ 
duce trucks, tractors and motorcycles. Some military facilities—airfields, 
sea ports, depots, hangars, etc.—will be handed over to civilian authori¬ 
ties. In some provinces bomb shelters are to be used as warehouses, in¬ 
dustrial enterprises and shopping centres. 

The experience of the post-war years has shown that the periods of 
conversion coincide with an improvement of the political climate in the 
world. But how can one explain that unilateral demilitarisation measures 
undertaken by a country does not weaken (as one might expect) but 
rather increases its international prestige? This was the case with the 
USSR, for instance, in the late 1950s. Though the Soviet armed forces 
were reduced by more than one-third in 1955-1958, that period marked 
the rapid growth of the Soviet Union’s foreign-policy prestige and 
influence and a gradual improvement of the international situation. 

These observations prompt the conclusion that there exist not only a 
direct connection but also a feedback between military-political detente 
and conversion. In other wards, measures to demilitarise the economy 
cannot only be a response to positive changes in international relations, 
but themselves cause these changes. Hence another conclusion is: detente 
and disarmament matters cannot be approached from only political 
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and military points of view—it is far more productive to combine diplo¬ 
matic efforts with economic measures, that is, primarily with a conversion 
of military production in the opposed alliances. 

Long-term plans and programmes for converting military production 
have a major role to play in launching an economic struggle for disarma¬ 
ment. Evidently the drawing up and publication of such plans (not merely 
declarative but workable) will in themselves be proof, even before the 
work to carry them out begins, of peaceful intentions and, therefore, a key 
factor of building confidence between the opposed sides. 

The elaboration of conversion plans has, of course, not only a foreign- 
policy, but also a purely economic meaning. Their existence will make it 
possible in ca.ses of favourable breakthroughs made in the process of dis¬ 
armament and detente (like the recent signing of the Sovict-American 
INE Treaty or the expected withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan) 
to smoothly and effectively rechannel the released material and manpower 
resources. 

The imperatives of our time demand that we elevate many norms of 
worldly common sense to the level of a policy. One of the chief signs of 
this common sense is the recognition by the Soviet leadership of the fact 
that preparation for conversion in due time is possible and desirable. Ad¬ 
dressing a UN Conference on the Relationship Between Disarmament and 
Development in 1987, Vladimir Petrovsky, Deputy Foreign Minister of the 
USSR, for the first time called upon the industrialised countries of the 
world to start drawing up conversion plans without delay. “The role of 
conversion," he said, “is not restricted to economic aspects. It has also to 
do with complete elimination of the negative socio-economic consequences 
of the arms race and the road to ensuring the practical link between dis¬ 
armament and development.” 

The Soviet proposal addressed to Western countries on drawing up and 
comparing conversion plans is a logical outcome of new thinking. Owing 
to its universality the conversion concept is closely associated with the 
main components of the comprehensive system of international security 
which was proposed at the 27th Congress of the CPSU. In the military 
sphere it accords with the concept of reasonable sufficiency and a pro¬ 
gramme for eliminating mass destruction weapons and reducing conven¬ 
tional arms; in the political sphere, with the programme of measures on 
building trust among slates; and in the economic sphere, with expanding 
aid to the developing world and pooling efforts to solve global problems. 

THOROUGH PREPARATIONS ARE NEEDED 

H aving proposed to draw up conversion plans, the Soviet Union has 
doubtlessly ensured for itself priority in this area of world politics. 
(Before that no major military power of the world had officially spoken in 
favour of conversion.) At the same time our country has assumed great 
responsibility, since it is from us that the world public will now expect 
first practical measures in this sphere. Therefore I should like to express 
some considerations on the problems which our economy and society may 
confront during conversion and which, therefore, should be discussed 
beforehand. 

It should be noted in the first place that, as distinct from the Western 
countries, the USSR has a planned economy and, for all the drawbacks 
of our planning, we are better prepared for devising large-scale na¬ 
tional programmes, such as, in particular, the programme of conversion. 
Furthermore, in the Soviet Union there is no such large obstacle in the 
way to redirecting production towards peaceful purposes as the drive 
of private military companies for superprofits. Propaganda of war and 
violence is prohibited by law in our country, and in these conditions 
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there can be no people among Soviet military men who would be in¬ 
terested in stepping up the arms race and in the emergence of seats of 
armed conflicts. 

This does not mean, however, that no difficulties will arise during 
conversion in the USSR. The task is so comple.\ that problems (tech¬ 
nical, economic, social and political) will be inevitable. 

Economic obstacles to conversion are most evident. It is clear that 
multi-purpose machine-tools, factory buildings, energy-generating equip¬ 
ment, and many communication systems and means of transport ysed 
in the armed forces and military production can serve in the civilian 
economy without much alteration. But what are we to do with armoured 
vehicles, combat aircraft, ballistic missiles and nuclear submarines? 
What should we do with chemical weapons, artillery, and missile-car¬ 
rying cruisers? 

Today, after the signing of the Washington Treaty, the first answers 
to these questions have been found. Thus, transport carriages of dis¬ 
mantled SS-20 are supposed to be adapted for use as prime movers for 
carrying big-diameter pipes, while warhead cha>rges can probably be 
used in nuclear reactors. 

By some estimates the conversion of all available nuclear warheads 
could ensure the operation of all atomic power stations in the world for 
two or three years, and if used in a new type of reactors, f6r 20 to 30 
years. As for strategic missiles carriers, scientists believe it is quite 
possible to use them for peaceful space programmes. These and similar 
assessments and forecasts show that conver.sion has an immense tech¬ 
nical potential. But to use this potential without losses, so that equip¬ 
ment designed for causing death would work efficiently for life in peace, 
these measures should be preceded by thorough preparations. 

Besides, solution of social and economic problems of conversion, 
such as determining the types of output for former military factories, 
changing their specialisation and possibly the places of work for a part 
of workers, engineers and scientists employed in the military sector of 
the economy, and inclusion of demobilised servicemen in the national 
economy, should be prepared just as thoroughly. 

Working on a report for the United Nations on conversion plans in 
1980, Prof. Seymour Melman talked with a number of Soviet scientists 
and economic experts. At that time they came up with some arguments 
against drawing up conversion programmes in the conditions of the 
USSR. What were these arguments? First, since the Soviet economy is 
a planned one, its military sector can be easily “replanned” and used 
for civilian production. This will be done easily, since a large portion 
of the output of military factories (about 50 per cent) is meant for 
civilian purpose. Second, as there is a constant deficit of workforce 
in the Soviet Union, there will be no problem of providing jobs for de¬ 
mobilised servicemen. And third, we already have successful experience 
in reconversion in the postwar years and in the yearly 1960s. 

It is easy to see that these arguments are quite vulnerable. To con¬ 
vert military enterprises to civilian production will take a long time. It 
is known from engineering practice that simple readjustment of pro¬ 
duction done, for instance, for going over from one type of a motor to 
another will take about six months, and a switch over to manufacturing 
a new type of sophisticated equipment will take not less than 18 rrionths. 
It seems that reliance on the strength of a planned economy in this 
case is as little grounded as reliance on the strength of the market 
mechanism which is typical of opponents to conversion in the West. 

Further. Though we do have underemployment, this does not mean 
that demobilised servicemen and experts will not be faced with serious 
problems involved in training for new professions and provision of jobs. 
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all the more so since in the new conditions of economic management 
(cost-accounting and self-financing) unlimited employment at civi¬ 
lian enterprises will no longer be possible. That will be unprofitable, and 
no one would want to hire people who are not trained for a job. 

As for our experience in conversion and demobilisation in the post¬ 
war period and in the early 1960s, it would hardly be reasonable to rely 
on it totally now that the Soviet economy has grown, that the technolo¬ 
gical level has increased immensely and economic relationships have be 
come a great deal more complex. Besides, that experience was not suc¬ 
cessful in everything. As is known, many officers and men who returned 
from the Great Patriotic War had great difficulty in joining civilian acti¬ 
vities. Thousands of them had no civilian professions, and it took them 
a long time to find their place “under the Sun”. 

The absence of conversion plans is felt even today. “Disarmament and 
detente are a good thing. But when we start reducing the army, where 
should I go? In the early 1960s many officers were demobilised. Not all 
of them could find adequate civilian jobs. And what lies in store for us 
now?” said a lieutenant-colonel in an interview to the Moscow News 
newspaper. I do not know how much widespread such sentiments are 
(sociologists should give their expert opinion on this), but it is clear 
that they must not be ignored. 

Another problem is how the workers of military enterprises will react 
to the cancellation of material benefits and advantages that are absent 
in the civilian sector. The very fact that such benefits exist make some 
people in the West assert that the personnel of Soviet military enterprises 
is potentially hostile to any proposals on conversion. That is wrong, of 
course. Because advantages in payment to workers and employees in the 
military sector are primarily compensation for more difficult conditions of 
production there, as compared with the civilian sector (urgency of mili¬ 
tary contracts, stricter quality inspection, overtime work, unhealthy 
working conditions, limitations of travel abroad for security rea¬ 
sons, etc.). Such “compensational” additions to wages and salaries are 
widely practised all over the world, for instance for those working in 
hard climatic conditions (in the Extreme North in the USSR, or in Alas¬ 
ka in the United States). In other words, the conditions for workers in 
the Soviet military industry are really not so privileged, and therefore 
the workers should not very much regret being in a civilian sphere, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that civilian jobs would be offered to them in due time, 
while the cost of their retraining for new jobs will be borne by the state. 

IF YOU WANT PEACE. PREPARE FOR PEACE 

F or all the importance of the technical, social and economic problems 
listed (or not listed) above, preparations for conversion are far from 
being limited to them only. A switch over from military to civilian pro¬ 
duction, which is a complex and multi-faceted process affecting the inte¬ 
rests of millions of people and a large number of social institutions, ine¬ 
vitably confronts us with serious political and ideological problems. 

It must be admitted that until most recently one could not find the 
ideas and principles of conversion with regard to the Soviet economy 
discussed even in scientific literature. These questions were not raised 
publicly either by the military, or by economic experts, by trade union 
leaders, or by peace movement activists. Meanwhile in the West the 
struggle for devising conversion plans already has a long record. 

These ideas first gained currency there in the late 1950s under the 
impression of the large-scale demobilisation of the armed forces con¬ 
ducted at that lime in the Soviet Union. In 1963 US Senator G. McGovern 
even submitted a bill in Congress on the need to draw up national plans 
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for converting military production into civilian production. In the 1970s 
the ideas of conversion were widely discussed among Western scientists 
and liberal-minded politicians. A report on conversion, prepared by Prof. 
Seymour Melman to a request by the United Nations, the discussion of 
relevant matters during the preparation of a UN report on relationship 
between disarmament and development, which was published in 1978, and 
a UN conference on these problems held in 1987 in New York are evi¬ 
dence of interest in these problems on the part of world public opinion. 

In the 1980s the campaign to popularise the ideas of conversion were 
actively joined by the trade unions (including the International Trade 
Union Committee on Peace and Disarmament—the Dublin Committee) 
and some anti-war organisations in the West. Politicians, too, are dis¬ 
playing interest in drawing up conversion plans. 

It must be stressed, though, that all these efforts by the Western 
public are frustrated by the intractability, to put it mildly, of Big Bu¬ 
siness and governments. The political leadership in our country has of¬ 
ficially approved the idea of devising conversion plans, while our public 
opinion is in fact silent about it. 

This abnormal situation can be changed by launching without delay 
a wide public discussion of the conversion problem in order to shape en¬ 
lightened public opinion and elaborate practical recommendations which 
could be taken into account by economic and military departments. 

Public institutions like the Soviet Peace Committee or the Znaniye 
(Knowledge) society could be most helpful in explaining and spreading 
conversion ideas in our country. By organising all kinds of seminars, 
debates, round-table discussions, lecture series, speeches by experts on TV 
or over the radio, they could greatly speed up wide public understanding 
of the role of conversion plans as part and parcel of the Soviet peace 
programme and an indispensable clement of long-term planning. To make 
this work easier and to coordinate it, it would be advisable to set up 
a special public commission on conversion (for instance at the Soviet 
Peace Committee) comprising representatives of scientific, military, eco¬ 
nomic and diplomatic quarters. 

Later, a discussion of conversion should be followed by practical 
measures, by planning a gradual switchover from military to civilian 
production on the level of factories, industries and regions. On the basis 
of such plans a national conversion programme, balanced in industrial 
and territorial terms, could be elaborated. It is essential that all ele¬ 
ments of such a programme -be it a change in production technology at 
a military factory, teaching the released military personnel new profes¬ 
sions, or planning peaceful uses of military equipment—would have re¬ 
liable financial backing. To that end, enterprises and ministries should 
create necessary funds even before real conversion begins, and to contri¬ 
bute to them part of the profit in the manner of insurance dues. 

A national programme of conversion should, naturally, be most clo¬ 
sely associated with the prospects of detente' and disarmament. Interna¬ 
tional politics, even though it is largely unpredictable and includes many 
factors, still has some constant elements in it which can be relied on in 
an attempt to look into the future. As regards the planning of conversion, 
such a major constant clement is the Soviet programme for eliminating 
nuclear arms by the year 2000. By elaborating on its basis a “National 
Programme of Conversion 2000” and making it publicly known, the So¬ 
viet Union will offer an excellent lesson of new thinking and so make 
the road to a world without weapons more reliable and clear. 

Only today, when the first nuclear century is drawing to a close, do 
the peoples seem to have a chance to give effect to their desire for 
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T he foreign and Soviet tourists who happened to be inside the Kremlin 
compound on November 6, 1987 saw as one limousine after another 
with diplomatic licence plates and carrying foreign flags, would stop at 
the entrance to the Grand Kremlin Palace. Heads of diplomatic missions 
accredited in Moscow were arriving to meet with General Secretary of 
the CPSU Central Committee Mikhail Gorbachev at a reception given 
by the Soviet government for the Diplomatic Corps on the occasion of 
the 70th Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution. 

The Georgiyevsky Hall in the Palace, where the reception was given, 
looked majestic. All ambassadors were, introdiiced to Mikhail Gorbachev 
and other Soviet leader.s, and the General Secretary had a talk with 
everyone of them. 

y\mbassador of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea and Dean 
of Moscow’s Diplomatic Corps Kwon Hui Gen made a brief statement 
ofi behalf of his colleagues, in which he extended to the Soviet party 
and government leaders and all Soviet people his greetings on the oc¬ 
casion of the National Day holiday. He said that diplomats were follow¬ 
ing with keen interest the events in the USSR and the efforts made by 
the Soviet government to ensure peace and security throughout the 
world. 

Then Mikhail Gorbachev spoke before the foreign diplomats who 
warmly acclaimed his statement. The Soviet leader pointed out that “at 
all turns of history we have maintained loyalty to the ideals of popular 
justice and human rights for millions of people. Today, we have reached 
a new stage which makes it possible to untap the potential of our revo¬ 
lution and of the .socialist system to an even greater extent.’’ He re¬ 
quested the ambassadors to convey to their governments the idea that 
“we urge them to join us in an effort to overcome the atavism of fear 
and take the path of trust with courage”. ‘ 

This exchange of statements was followed by a lively discussion. 
The diplomats had a chance to talk with Mikhail Gorbachev, Andrei Gro¬ 
myko, Nikolai Ryzhkov, and Eduard Shevardnadze. It was apparent that 
the foreign diplomats were touched by this kind of attention, for they 
value highly personal contacts which entail an exchange of opinion and 
give them a chance to canvas the views of Soviet leaders on the burning 
issues of today. The foreign diplomats once again bore witness to the 
fact that perestroika in the Soviet Union was in full swing and that new 
political thinking was vigorously gaining new ground in diplomatic 
practices. It was just another scene from the life of the Diplomatic Corps 
in Moscow, but highly significant and memorable for all ambassadors. 

Anatoli Borunkov is Deputy Chief of the Protocol Department of the USSR Mini¬ 
stry of Foreign Affairs. 
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The old Kremlin walls might recall many stories from the history of 
Russian and vSovict diplomatic practices. As the Russian author and 
historian Nikolai Karamzin once wrote: “Shadows of past centuries draw 
up pictures everywhere before our eyes.” 

The first visits of foreign diplomats to the Kremlin go back to the 
distant past when Russia was just beginning to make her way into in¬ 
ternational politics between the 15th and 16th centuries, coming back 
to life after many centuries of enslavement to the Golden Horde. And 
the state ceremonial rituals observed at the time when a foreign am¬ 
bassador was given an audience in the Kremlin were designed to sl|ow 
Western countries that they would thence have Russia as an equal 
partner in political and diplomatic affairs. 

Concern over the honour and dignity of the state, its authority had 
an important political bearing. An audience granted to an ambassador 
was conducted in such a way as to stun his imagination with grandeur 
and majestic tradition. The Tsar of Moscovia used to receive ambassadors 
sitting on the throne in a fur coat adorned with gold and precious stones 
and in a fur hat, with gold chains around his chest. The attending nobi¬ 
lity was also clad in rich clothes so that everybody could “sec them in 
ail their splendour”. The seemingly trifle details of the ceremony spoke 
of the state’s ideology and policies. 

Today the Soviet Union has diplomatic relations with 136 nations and 
plays host to 117 ambassadors, including four of them accredited to 
more than one country. Soviet ambassadors are accredited in 121 coun¬ 
tries. In recent years the Soviet Union has established diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with a few young independent states, such as Vanuatu, Nauru, Pa¬ 
pua-New Guinea, Western Samoa, Fiji, Sao-Tomc and Principe. And it 
has exchanged diplomatic missions headed by ambassadors with such 
states as Cote d’Ivoire, the United Arab Emirates and the Sultanate 
Oman. * 

What is a Diplomatic Corps in terms of international law and diplo¬ 
matic practices? It is a body of independent foreign representatives as¬ 
sociated in a common place of their stay and common activity. It is 
endowed only with ceremonial, protocol functions, such as collective 
conveyances of greetings, gratitude, condolences, etc. 

“The Diplomatic Corps,” wrote P. Pradier-Fauderet, author of A Course 
of Diplomatic Law published in Paris back in 1881, “is neither a juri¬ 
dical, nor a political person. It is just an association of persons who are 
utterly independent of each other.” “The Diplomatic Corps,” agreed Ru¬ 
ben Ferreira de Mellu in A Treatise on Diplomatic Law published in 
Madrid in 1953, “is a collective organisation which is neither a legal 
person, nor a political body.”^ 

The Diplomatic Corps is headed by the Dean, an ambassador who 
was the first to present his credentials to the head of receiving state. 
His functions are primarily of a protocol nature he is constantly in touch 
with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; he specifies the details of various 
official ceremonies with the participation of diplomats; he extends 
greetings, expresses condolences; and finally he protects members of the 
Diplomatic Corps if necessary. The Ambassador of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea became Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in 
1986 to have replaced Dimitr Zhulev, former Ambassador of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria, who served 13 years as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union and six years as Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in Moscow. 

* It is noteworthy that In 1918 only four states (Germany, Bulgaria, Turkey and the 
Austrian-Hungarian Empire) had diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. Prior to the 
Second World War the USSR had diplomatic relations with 29 countries (there were 
33 missions at the ambassadorial level in Moscow, and Soviet diplomatic missions were 
stationed in 24 foreign capitals). 
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There were ambassadors in Moscow who served as deans of 
the Diplomatic Corps even longer. Ambassador Robert Ford of Canada 
headed the Diplomatic Corps in Moscow for nine years (1971-1980) and 
Ambassador Rolf Sohlman of Sweden occupied this post for eleven years 
(1953-1964), heaving served in the USSR for nearly 18 years. 

Every year one third of the Diplomatic Corps members complete 
their term and return home. Among the new arrivals one can find more 
and more career diplomats with a good command of Russian and many 
years of diplomatic service behind them. Not infrequently, after com¬ 
pleting their service in Moscow, diplomats are assigned to important 
posts in foreign policy agencies of their countries, or international or¬ 
ganisations. 

As early as in the Middle Ages people used to say: “Every envoy 
carries the e.xpression of his Sovereign on his face.” In early diplomatic 
practice attempts were made to determine the rules governing the pro¬ 
cedure for choosing ambassadors. In the late 16th century Poland’s poli¬ 
tical philosopher K. Warszeweczki believed that Turkey was suitable for 
valiant and generous people, Rome for reliable secular rather than cle¬ 
rical persons; in Germany ambassadors ought to possess perseverance, 
in France—a quick mind, in Britain—dignity, and in Spain—modesty. 
As far as Russia was concerned he recommended the appointment of 
such persons who would have prudence and stamina for conducting long 
negotiations. 

That was true long time ago. And now? Wlodzimierz Natorf, Am¬ 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Polish People’s Re¬ 
public to the USSR, commented the following: “I believe it’s a call of 
destiny, on the one hand., and a matter of a certain life and professional 
experience, on the other, especailly to become ambassador in Moscow.” 

Within Moscow’s Diplomatic Corps ambassadors of socialist countries 
have been engaged in many activities, which is quite understandable, 
for they represent here not only the diplomatic agencies, but al.so party 
and economic bodies of their countries. This is why they pay frequent 
visits to party and government leaders of the USSR. They aLso attend 
general sessions arranged for the Diplomatic Corps in Moscow. In Feb¬ 
ruary Vadim Medvedev, Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, had 
a friendly discussion'with the heads of the diplomatic missions in Mos¬ 
cow devoted to the results of the February (1988) Plenary Meeting of 
the CPSU Central Committee which had focussed its attention on the 
ideological aspects of perestroika in the Soviet Union. 

Moscow’s Diplomatic Corps is one of the largest in the world. Apart 
from ambassadors and their family members it includes other diplomats 
and their families, commercial representatives and military attaches and 
their assistants. Under the agreement signed between the USSR Govern¬ 
ment and the CMEA Secretariat all foreign citizens working at the 
CMEA enjoy the immunities and privileges accorded to diplomats. 

Moscow’s Diplomatic Corps on the whole, including representatives 
of international organisations having diplomatic immunities and privi-. 
leges, now has a membership of more than 15,000 people. The body of 
diplomats in Moscow has been constantly growing, especially in recent 
years. 

Under the 1961 Vienna Convention on Diplomatic Relations the 
functions of a diplomatic mission consist of: representing the sending 
State in the receiving State; protecting in the receiving State the interests 
of the sending State and of its nationals, within the limits permitted by 
international law; negotiating with the Government of the receiving Sta¬ 
te; ascertaining by all lawful means, conditions and developments in the 
receiving State, and reporting thereon to the Government of the sending 
State; promoting friendly relations between the sending State, and the 
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receiving State, and developing their economic, cultural and scientific 
relations. '' 

Moscow’s Diplomatic Corps has been especially active of late. Fo¬ 
reign diplomats have been showing much interest in the revolutionary 
changes going on in the economy of the Soviet Union. We in turn want 
diplomats to receive accurate information about the country straight 
from the horse’s mouth, so to speak. We, therefore, organise regular trips 
for heads of diplomatic missions to Union republics and regional centres, 
and organise meetings for them with government ministers, scientists, 
political and public figures. Thus, for example, when on a visit to the 
Azerbaijan SSR, heads of diplomatic missions were able to acquaint thejn- 
selves with the life in the republic, its successes and problems, its happy 
moments and concerns in great detail. 

One can judge about the degree of interest shown by diplomats in 
the life of Azerbaijan by the range of questions they asked local leaders 
during meetings and discussions: if there were any nationality problems 
(Ambassador of Pakistan), liow relations between religion and the slate 
were governed and if there was a problem in relations between the Sun¬ 
nites and the Shiites (Ambassador of Austria), what environment pro¬ 
tection measures were being taken in Baku (Ambassador of Sweden). 
At the factory they visited ambassadors asked about housing conditions 
for workers and fluctuations of manpower (Charge d’Affairs of the Phi¬ 
lippines), about the competitiveness of the factory’s products (Ambas¬ 
sador of Senegal). 

In the year that marked the 70lh Anniversary of the October Revolu¬ 
tion foreign diplomats were invited to visit Leningrad (September 28-29, 
1987), where they laid flowers at the Monument to Lenin at the Smoliiy, 
visited the Lenin Memorial Mu.seum and placed flowers at the Monument 
to the Heroic Defenders of Leningrad in Victory Square and at the Pis- 
karyev Memorial Cemetery. They had a serious discussion with Alternate 
Member of the CPSU CC Political Bureau, First Secretary of the Le¬ 
ningrad Regional Committee of the CPSU Yuri Solovyov. And once again 
they wanted to hear about perestroika, about glasnost and democracy 
(Ambassador of Indonesia), about how factories were going to make use 
of the Law on Socialist Lnterprise, gain access to foreign markets and 
set up foreign trade associations (Ambassador of Yugoslavia), and about 
the scientific and technical cooperation of Leningrad factories with so¬ 
cialist countries (Ambassador of the GDR). 

Foreign diplomats showed much interest in the discussions they had 
with Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Chair¬ 
man of the State Agro-Industrial Committee Vsevolod Murakhovsky, Pre¬ 
sident of the USSR Academy of Sciences Guri Marchuk, Chairman of the 
Council for Religious Affairs under the USSR Council of Ministers Kon¬ 
stantin Kharchev, Editor-in-Chief of the Novy mir journal Sergei Zalygin 
and many other Soviet politicians and public personalities. 

There is no other country where the Ministry of Foreign Affairs offers 
so varied and intensive a programme of activities for the Diplomatic 
Corps or individual groups of diplomats. This practice removes any com¬ 
plaints about lack of information, of contacts with Soviet people, and so 
on. The openness and frankness, displayed in discussions of the “sore 
points” and “tabu subjects” with diplomats, serve as a convincing proof 
to the Diplomatic Corps that the processes taking place in the USSR are 
irreversible, draw sympathisers, and reveal the inconsistency of the old 
stereotypes of thinking and biased attitudes. 


(Continued on page 144) 



AMBASSADOR TO MOSCOW: 

A PRIVILEGE AND A CALL OF DESTINY 


Ramiro Silva del P O Z O VELA 


B oinfj an Ambassador in Moscow is unijiicslionably a privilege and to 
a certain extent a call of destiny. 

Situated on seven hills, Moscow is indeed a great city, a city that 
was from early times called the Third Rome in contrast to the capital 
of the Byzantine Empire. It embodies might just as the Vatican has from 
time immemorial been a symbol of spiritual power. 

I feel that Moscow per-sonifies, to a greater degree than Leningrad 
(formerly St. Petersburg) the real Russia, the stronghold against which 
were smashed all invaders—from Genghis Khan’s grandson Batu to 
Hiller, who was stopped a few kilometres from the city limits. A magni¬ 
ficent monument stands at this spot, where the will of a heroic nation 
vanquished the enemy. 

In 1918 the capital of the fledging Soviet state was moved from 
Petrograd to Moscow. The two-headed eagle, the symbol of tsarism, was 
pulled down from the Kremlin towers. It was replaced by five huge ruby 
stars, which to this day cast t'leir red light. 

Moscow is the ideological Mecca for people who believe that political 
truth and social justice are imbued in the ideas of Marx, and for every¬ 
one Moscow is one of the two poles of power capable of breaking the 
international equilibrium and tilting the scales in favour of peace. The 
other pole is, of course, Washington.... 

I arrived here in late August 1985. From the aircraft I could see lakes 
framed by magnificent forests. The summer, with nature in full blossom, 
allowed Soviet people to don light clothing and bask in the warm sun. 
In keeping with established tradition, a newly arrived Ambassador from 
a Latin American country is met by the heads of the diplomatic missions 
of the Latin American states as well as by personnel from the Protocol 
Department of the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

With the first greetings in the VIP room at Sheremetyevo-2 airport 
began the warm friendship which has been growing ever since w'e came 
to Moscow. 

In the residence of the Ambassador of Ecuador, an old building of 
noble architecture, I was greeted by the Soviet personnel with whom I 
would be working. All of them are employed in a state-run institution 
known as UPDK (Diplomatic Corps Services Department). This abbre¬ 
viation meant little to me at the time. But eventually I began to realise 
its importance and the vast spectrum of work it does. 

UPDK, which has no analogue in my country, handles the wide range 
of problems that beset an accredited diplomat and his family. Obtaining 
tickets to a show, finding a dentist or tailor, booking a hotel room, re¬ 
pairing a pipe—everything is taken care of by this organisation. If 
UPDK doesn’t handle it, there is no other way. 

The author is Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Ecuador to the USSR since 1985. 
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I met the five staff members of the Embassy, The chef had already 
been working there for six years and over this time had enriched her 
culinary experience by mastering dishes which my predecessors liked. 
This meant that my gastronomical needs were sure to be met and my 
habitual life style ensured. 

The garden was tended to by an electrician, who was also respon¬ 
sible for the heating—a complex system, the running of which, like the 
engine of an old transatlantic liner, required more skill than strength. 
He was on old-timer and had worked under many ambassadors. 

1 was concerned over who would be my interpreter, since I did not 
know Russian and, without this person, would be unable not only* to 
read the press but also to understand what was being said on radio and 
TV. And obviously, any report can be translated or rendered in a wide 
range of forms, depending on one’s intentions. P'ortunately, I have had 
no cause for complaints against my interpreter. 

I was looking forward to the credentials presentation ceremony with 
unconcealed interest. Everywhere and under all circumstances this is a 
most solemn and festive occasion, and participating in the procedure is 
a very exciting experience. 

It was September. The weather was pleasant. At precisely 4 p. m. 
shiny Chaika limousines and a motorcycle escort arrived at the Embassy. 
The officials from the Protocol Department of the Soviet Foreign Minis¬ 
try were clad flawlessly in ceremonial garb. The cocked hats and swords 
which, if my memory serves me right, the Vienna Convention on Diplo¬ 
matic Relations calls for, were absent. The ceremonial outfits of the So¬ 
viet representatives reminded me of the uniforms of admirals or mar¬ 
shals. They are sewn from magnificent black cloth and decorated with 
gold thread. The host of medals, received for merit not only on the dip¬ 
lomatic front but also on the battlefields, underscored the solemnity of 
what was taking place. 

Throughout the ten kilometres that separate the residence of the Ecu¬ 
adoran Ambassador from the Kremlin, I observed the curious glances of 
passers-by trying to identify the diplomat’s country from the colours of 
the national flag waving on the limousines which stood next to the 
flag with the hammer and sickle. 

At the sight of the Kremlin gates leading to the old Russian forti¬ 
fications, where today beats the heart of at least half the world, united 
in its belief in a definite political doctrine, you can’t help thinking back 
to the history of the great conglomerate of nations of Santa Russia. 
From the revolution of 1917, which has been affirming its postulates for 
70 years, to Ivan the Terrible, to Napoleon, who from these walls saw 
his dream for world domination go up in smoke, to the lives of the mem¬ 
bers of the Romanov dynasty, sometimes horrifying, sometimes majestic, 
but always tragic.... 

After this I fulfilled the often tedious obligation of protocol visits, an 
obligation which takes time but is necessary. There is a marked trend 
to do away with this custom. 1 feel this is a big mistake, especially in 
large capitals, where many ambassadors are accredited. These short con¬ 
tacts of several minutes duration, arc the best way to learn who is who 
in the diplomatic corps and also to introduce yourself. 

1 began these visits, strictly in accordance with the rules of seniority, 
with the doyen of the diplomatic corps, and confined myself to represen¬ 
tatives of countries with which Ecuador had diplomatic relations. I was 
pleased to see that almost all the diplomats accredited in Moscow had a 
great deal of experience in two areas: they had worked at the most im¬ 
portant embassies and were well versed in politics and other areas. 

For example, several days after my visit to the Ambassador of Fran¬ 
ce, the President of that country appointed him head of the French Fo- 
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reign Ministry. This took place in the complicated initial period of the 
coexistence between a socialist president and a right-wing government. 
It so happened that after I was received at his residence—to my mind, 
one of the finest examples of traditional Russian architecture—I almost 
immediately went to his farewell reception. 

Fortunately, Latin America now has unique representatives in Mos¬ 
cow. All of them are former ministers or deputy ministers, deputies or 
senators. Some were presidential candidates. So they are fully quali¬ 
fied for their posts. 


I n Moscow, as in no other place, obtaining political information in¬ 
volves considerable difficulties. The few routine newspaper reports 
are not enough. Everything has to be analysed with extreme care, which 
requires of a diplomatic representative a good knowledge of economics, 
international organisations activities, philosophy, state law, and most 
of all, history, without which it is next to impossible to explain the phe¬ 
nomena that are taking place. 

Soon afterwards I set about establishing official contacts with various 
Soviet organisations and institutions. Possibilities opened up, which were 
rudimentary at the time, and which needed to be expanded. As a result, 
both sides agreed to focus on cultural issues, student exchange and 
trade. The ties in the two latter spheres had been marginal. 

In almost all instances relations with staff members of the ministries 
were cordial and unconstrained. Sometimes, however, the Soviet bure¬ 
aucratic machinery would gel bogged down, creating difficult situations 
capable of threatening even cultural programmes. 

This happened, specifically, to the exhibition of artist Eduardo King- 
man. This great master of Ecuadoran fine art was known in the Soviet 
Union to a lesser extent than others, who were hardly better than he. 

We wanted the public at least of Moscow and Berlin (GDR) to have 
a chance to appreciate the canvases of the pioneer of social realism in 
Ecuadoran painting. Everything was ready, but all of a sudden an im¬ 
pediment arose: the rather formidable-looking containers, addressed to 
the Embassy rather than the USSR Ministry of Culture, had arrived. 

Admittedly, a mistake had initially been made by the Department of 
Culture of the Ecuadoran Foreign Ministry. It was also true that the 
problem could have been settled "peacefully”. But this did not happen. 
Customs at Sheremetyevo-2 airport imposed an enormous duty on the 
cargo. No one to whom we turned for help was able to overcome this 
hurdle. The efforts of the staff members of the GDR Embassy and my 
own attempts failed. Ultimately, when the time limit in which something 
could have been done expired, we decided to ship the pictures by air to 
Berlin. But here it turned out that the containers could not pass through 
the hatches of the planes provided for their carriage. Everything had to 
be started from scratch, but the attempts to run an exhibition in the 
capital of the GDR were a failure. 

It was then that I realised how right Mikhail Gorbachev was when 
he incorporated into the notion of perestroika the categorical imperative 
of revamping certain bureaucratic segments, including changes not only 
in work style but in mode of thinking. 

The stay in the Soviet Union of approximately 500 students from 
Ecuador, half of whom reside in Moscow, has made a need for almost 
daily contacts with the USSR Ministry of Higher and Specialised Se¬ 
condary Education. 

It is a known fact tt^at educational institutions have recently raised 
standards and toughened discipline, which is so direly needed in some 
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Latin American areas, where freedom is often confused with permissi¬ 
veness. Banal situations arose, such as the not-always-justified efforts 
to change a city or a speciality, or the low progress level. Much less fre¬ 
quently we had to handle problems linked with the severe climate or the 
justified requirements to support student initiative. For lairness sake, 
I must admit that officials almost always acted reasonably. 

The different organisations dealing with the noble endeavour of cul¬ 
tural ties cooperated effectively with state organisations. Deserving of 
mention are those which deal with the Spanish-speaking countries, in¬ 
cluding the Union of the Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries which never forgets to mark naticinal 
holidays. 

The Institute of Latin America of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
publishes a journal entitled Latinskaya Atnerika, which, owing to its 
c.xtensiveness and depth, is enjoying ever greater demand within the 
USSR and abroad. The weekly Moscow News, which is printed in the 
most common world .languages, including Spanish, is to a certain extent 
a yardstick of perestroika and of glasnost. This list would be incomplete 
without mention of the magazine New Times, the mere name of which 
attests to its gravitation towards openness. 

Nor can we overlook the publication that is the undisputed leader 
in posing problems, in the topicality of its articles, and also in the 
authoritativeness of its contributors. This is the journal International 
Affairs. We, diplomats, are always cordially welcomed in its office, as 
well as at many others. Sometimes we are asked to cooperate on some 
matter or to provide consultations. 

Naturally, the diplomatic representations maintain the closest con¬ 
tacts with the Foreign Ministry. The Second Latin American Department 
of the USSR Foreign Ministry passes without delay our requests on to 
other institutions when the point at issue is specific matters. This and 
other Foreign Ministry divisions receive accredited diplomats in all 
instances when there arises a need to exchange views on a certain pro¬ 
blem. Such discussions do not always go smoothly, opposing points of 
view are occasionally expressed. However, in the two-odd years I have 
been head of the Feuadoran Embassy these talks have always conclu¬ 
ded with mutual consent. 

The Protocol Department is headed by a serious man who has wor¬ 
ked as ambassador in Latin America and who knows our character 
rather well. He is in charge of organising state ceremonies, which is a 
very complex function, considering the growing dynamism of Soviet 
diplomacy. 

Indeed, it is a rare day in Moscow when no major political figure 
comes here. I he capital is visited by kings, heads of state and govern¬ 
ment, parliamentarians, ministers, and so on. These persons constantly 
figure in the increasingly hectic schedule of protocol functions. The de¬ 
partment staff members, however, manage somehow to show the guests 
around the city and its environs and also arrange trips over a large part 
of the country’s territory. Of the many excursions I made, which produ¬ 
ced unforgettable impressions on me, I want to single out my trip to 
Lake Baikal late in summer and my winter hunting outing at Zavidovo 
(near Moscow). 

The flight from Moscow to Irkutsk takes just as much time as from 
Moscow to Madrid. Beyond Irkutsk begins the taiga—huge massifs of 
natural forests, against which Amazonia pales. You spend entire”days in 
a train, in the air, in a bus and on a ship, and no end to the taiga is in 
sight. It is even hard to image the entire abundance of the timber, furs 
and animals, let alone the bowels of this genuine treasure-trove. And 
farther cast is Siberia, I thought, having lost my bearings, what with 
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this country stretching almost two and a half times the length of the 
United States. 

On my first New Year in the Soviet Union wc were invited on a 
hunting trip to the village of Zavidovo outside Moscow. It was very 
cold; we were told that the thermometer had dipped to minus 25 Cel- 
suis. So, around the campfire, I quietly treated my colleague from Equa¬ 
torial Guinea to something strong. 

After breakfast the next day we were given felt boots, which you were 
supposed to don after having wrapped a flannel cloth around your feet. 
Mittens, the indespensable fur hat and a long coarse sheepskin coat com¬ 
pleted the outfit of the improvised pioneers. 

We were to get to wooden towers set up in a forest glade. It was a 
short way, but breathing was difficult, and tears froze on our eyelashes. 
In the distance, beyond the horizon, we could make out the Volga, which 
had turned into a silvery sheet. The sun rays, that were breaking thro¬ 
ugh, adorned the crystal flatland in the colour of old gold 

Soon we could hear in the distance the voices of huntsmen, who were 
chasing prey in our direction. I wanted to pick up my gun, but my 
hands refused to obey me. Shots were fired. 1 also pulled the trigger, but 
missed. Nearby a triumphant shout rang out; a young staff member from 
the Protocol Department was right on target. It was a large deer with 
spreading antlers. Blood streamed from its nostrils onto the pure- 
white snow. It was like ruby crystals on white velvet... 

Thus, flew by three winters, which enriched me with invaluable ex¬ 
perience. 

Ours is not a sedentary profession, and I would be summoned back. 
But in my recollections, which are just as firm as the steeled Soviet 
people, my mission to Moscow—a call of destiny and a privilege—is 
captured forever. 


N ow, I would like to say a few words about my country, which is si¬ 
tuated at zero degrees latitude. 

When Simon Bolivar’s dream of establishing a united great state that 
would incorporate what is now Colombia, Venezuela and the territories 
that were once called the Southern department was shattered, the foun¬ 
ders of my country made a mistake by calling it the geographic-sounding 
name of Ecuador instead of opting for the traditional Remo de Quito 
(pre-Inca), Audiencia de Quito (period of Spanish rule), etc. 

Yes, the country should have been called the republic of Quito, not 
the Republic of Ecuador. In his book La Nacion Quitena (The Nation of 
Quito) the historian and sociologist Pio Jaramillo Alvarado writes: 
“Their [the liberators’— Auth.] own children committed sacrilege by 
renaming the country. They gave it an improvised, extravagant, albeit 
[geographically— Auth.] correct name instead of a genuine one.’’ 

Now, however, the triangle between the Pacific Ocean and Amazonia, 
which is separated by the eastern and western ranges of the Cordil¬ 
leras, has received for good the name Ecuador. It is a veritable land 
of volcanoes (up to 5,000-6,000 metres high), but the country boasts a 
diverse climate and a vast range of natural phenomena. 

Ecuador has a population of over ten million. Most Ecuadorans have 
a mixture of Spanish, Indian and in many cases African blood. Like their 
environment, they are diverse. The Galapagos Isles are situated a thou¬ 
sand kilometres from the coast. Its 14 islands and numerous islets are 
the natural habitat of unusual animals, many of which Charles Darwin 
used to substantiate his theory of the origin of the species. 

4->863 (aHrJi.) 
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The poet Carrera Andrade believes that one of the features of an 
Ecuadoran is his passion for refinement, for manifesting "mettle” in word 
and deed—an "example”. Hence the unparalleled beauty of handicrafts 
and his keen pa.ssion for freedom. 

Ecuadoi IS a centre of ancient cultures. Among those studied with 
truly scholarly zeal by archaeologist Emilio Estrada three should be sin¬ 
gled out. the Valdivia (3500 B. C.), the Machalilla (1800 B. C.) and the 
Chorrera (1500 B. C.). All of them flourished in the coastal provinces of 
Guayas and Manabi. Its extravagant forms notwithstanding,'the aston¬ 
ishingly beautiful Venus de Valdivia is like a Venus de Milo of our jiri- 
mitive art. 

Sculptors and artists of the colonial period such as Manuel Chile 
(Caspicara), Legarda, Pampite and Miguel de Santiago, Goribar tell 
us about Espana Andina. Subsequently the artists Samaniego, and later 
Mideros, Jacome, Roman, Tejada, Vitcri, Villacis, Tabara and other 
world-famous figures such as Kingman, Diogenes Paredes, who died at 
an early age, Crespo, Rendon and Guayasamin proved with their work 
that Ecuadoran fine art is still flourishing. 

We arc proud of our achievements in literature, music and poetry. 
The 19th century Ecuadoran poet Olmedo sang in praise of Bolivar in 
the fashion of Pindaro. Jorge Icaza, who was the Ecuadoran Ambassa- 
, dor to the Soviet Union in 15)72-1973, published his Huasipungo in ten 
languages, including Russian. 

The writer Benjamin Carrion proclaimed the following great truth, 
without the slightest tinge of chauvinism Ecuador, he said, would never 
be, and had never liked to be, a military power in Latin America, and 
would hardly become an economic power either; it would, however, like 
to figure prominently among the cultural powers of the New World. 

Many eminent political figures were subtle masters of the spoken and 
printed word. Eugenio Espejo, the fine biologist and psychiatrist, became 
a doctor of medicine, law and theology. The writer, scholar and lampoon¬ 
ist lived and died for the sake of freedom. Jose Mejei Leqtierica, a deputy 
to the Corteses from Cadiz and a rival of the outstanding 19th century 
Spanish orator Arguelles, received the title “divine” from his countrymen 
for his eloquence. He dedicated his life to a search for paths to libera¬ 
tion both for each individual and for entire peoples. 

The writer Montalvo imitates CerviMites. According to the Spanish 
writer Unamuno his greatness lies not in the fact that he exhibited such 
boldness but in directing his fury against the odious dictatorshop. 

The newspaper El Cosmopolita, which was published in Ecuador in 
the I870.S, unhesitatingly fought dialectical battles against the then pre¬ 
sident Garcia Moreno whose iron fist saved the country from collapse. 
This prominent politician left his imprint on the entire life of the country. 
He duciplined the republic and raised its prestige. 

Eiuopean biographers such as Berthe, Rathe and Keisserling studied 
his life. It was also analysed, from a different vantage point, by the 
(>ubaii writer Roberto Agramonte, the Argentine Manuel Galvez, the 
Ecuadorans Wilfrido Loor, Benjamin Carrion, G. Cevallos Garcia, L. Ro- 
balino Davila, etc. 

boinewhal earlier, from 1835 to 1839, the country was headed by a 
diplomat and politician Don Vicente Rocafuerte who was singularly* sen¬ 
sible and who during his four years in office carried out work unprece¬ 
dented for a statesman. He had been suffused with the ideas of Bolivar, 
namely, freedom within the framework of order, a freedom guaranteed 
by strong governmental power based on the will of the people. That Ame¬ 
rica was his homeland, loo, he proved at the dawn of independence, when 
he held diplomatic posts in Mexico and in European capitals. The Ecua¬ 
doran President from 1895 to 1901 and from 1906 to 1911, General Al- 
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faro, a guerrilla fighter, was the leader of a revolution which some people 
consider unfinished. But in its time it was an ehormous step forward. 

I cannot but mention a man who for forty years embodied the people’s 
aspirations as no one else—Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, the President of 
Ecuador in 1934-1935, 1944-1947, 1952-1956, 1960-1961, and 1968-1972. 
He was an ascetic-, Don Quixote-type figure. He is the author of serious, 
probing works such as “Conciencia o Barbaric” (Conscience or Barba¬ 
rity), “Tragedia Humana y Cristianismo” (The Human Tragedy and 
Christianity) and “El Caos Moral dc Nuestro Tiempo” (The Moral Chaos 
of Our Days). He was an orator of explosive eloquence; he would deliver 
speeches “from balconies in every settlement”, which brought him to 
the presidential palace five times. 

After his death everybody learned of the size of his bank account. 
There was less than $150 in it. Ibarra had no furniture, because the few 
things he used in his tiny apartment he had donated to a home for the 
elderly.... 


A longside realism, which should determine the political orientation of 
^a state in its relations with other countries and which accords with 
the imperative of the day and the existing circumstances, there arc in¬ 
transient principles on which it should base itself in iis behaviour at all 
limes. This applies to all members of the international community. These 
principles are peaceful coexistence and international cooperation. 

Underlying the first principle are two decisive orientations: the preser¬ 
vation of international peace and security and their restoration if viola¬ 
ted. All disputes and confrontations should ultimately be resolved by 
peaceful means. We observe a universally accepted norm—not resorting 
to force or the threat of force. Thus, the states must resolve contradic¬ 
tions, that crop up, at the negotiating table so as not to jeopardise peace 
and international security. 

The record shows that Ecuador has always been true to these prin¬ 
ciples, which imply the illegality of territorial acquisitions carried out 
with the use of force. Back in 1829 Marshal Antonio Jose dc Sucre, one 
of the leaders of the wars of independence in South America in 1810- 
1826 and an associate of Bolivar, stated after a successful battle: “Vic¬ 
tory does not establish the law”. Today this doctrine bears his name. 

Perhaps here it is appropriate to mention provisions of international 
law which Ecuador invariably abides by. One of them is non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other states. This principle implies absolute 
respect for sovereignty—territorial and political—and the right of each 
nation to choose the political and economic system which it considers 
suitable for itself. Calling this right into question runs counter to the 
law. 

The traditional peaceful aspirations of our people and its inclination’ 
to cooperation and above all to preserving international peace and secu¬ 
rity, which is a definite prerequisite for the flourishing of all nations, are 
what shapes the stand of my country, which is always prepared to sup¬ 
port any action leading to universal disarmament. 

It is worthwhile here to call to mind the efforts my country is taking 
to render effective the provisions of the UN Charter and, with regard to 
Latin America, the OAS documents, to transform them and to impart 
fresh dynamism to these concepts so that they could promote the goals 
for which they were elaborated. All this is in tune with the most noble 
traditions of international law. 

1 will mention only a few of the norms which have been the corner* 


4 * 
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stones of our forc'ign policy at all times—before and after international 
organisations were founded: 

— sovereign equality of states. This notion should not be a purely 
theoretical formula, considering the specific gravity of big states, in¬ 
cluding the superpowers, in the world balance of forces; 

— strict respect for human rights by the world community; 

— repudiation of hegemony in any form. This principle reflects most 
fully our sovereign aspirations, namely, ruling out all forms of economic, 
political and cultural dependence; 

— defence of sovereignty and territorial integrity in the broade,St 
sense; 

— a search by conflicting sides for adequate decisions by peaceful 
means as provided for in international and inter-American law for such 
instances; 

— free and sovereign use by a state of its own natural resources; 

— the right to asylum, etc. 

Ecuador has been ut the forefront in elaborating certain aspects of 
modern international law, whose slow evolution has, incidentally, been 
imparted a considerable impetus of late. This applies to the law of the 
sea and of outer space, and also to efforts to establish a new interna¬ 
tional economic order. 

As far as the law of the sea is concerned, Ecuador has at all inter¬ 
national forums upheld the tenet of the 20-mile territorial zone, proceed¬ 
ing on the belief that a coastal state must enjoy the right to fix the 
length of this zone in accordance with its geographical and economic 
parameters, within reasonable limits, of course. We believe that a stale 
which, while not being an archipelago itself, possesses one or more ar¬ 
chipelagoes, may define the boundary for it or for them in the form 
acceptable for archipelago slates; it has the sovereign right to dispose 
of manpower and natural resources, including .so-called migrating ones. 

These three basic tenets have not been adopted by the international 
community. As a result, Ecuador decided against signing a convention 
to the effect. It did, however, sign the final act of the latest conference 
of the law of the sea, which enables it to take part as an observer in 
the proceedings of preparatory commission for a sea regime and tribunal. 

As far as the international law of outer space is concerned, my co¬ 
untry supports the tenet of the so-called synchronous geostationary orbit. 
Prior to us this was done by Colombia, which proceeded from the pre¬ 
mise that the point at issue is a national asset obtaining from the coun¬ 
try’s geographical position. The restrictive nature of this right, which 
was formalised in its current wording by the 1973 international agree¬ 
ment on telecommunications, allows the application of Article 2 of the 
Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, which reads that each 
state has the right and must freely exercise full and permanent sove¬ 
reignty over all its wealth, natural resources and economic activity, in¬ 
cluding the right to their possession, use and exploitation. 

We believe that this approach promotes the exercise of the right to 
geostationary orbit of the equatorial countries, considering that, on the 
whole, the law of outer space opens up broad vistas for the future. 

In the light of the possible establishment of a new international eco¬ 
nomic order it is imperative that it envisage a strategic concept of de¬ 
velopment. This would be an important catalyst to the realisation of the 
new international economic order concept and would go far towards 
solving a number of global problems, especially those plaguing th^ deve¬ 
loping countries. 
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B asing itself on this solid juridical foundation, Ecuador is working to 
maintain good relations with all countries, relations based on mutual 
respect. A number of states deserve particular attention from the stand¬ 
point of history and geopolitics. 

I would like for obvious reasons to talk about the history of diploma¬ 
tic relations with the Soviet Union from the time they were established. 
The military-civilian coup of 1944, which was fully supported by the 
Ecuadoran people, put an end to the illegitimate government. People 
started speaking of a revolution, calling it “glorious”. It was headed by 
Dr. Jose Velasco Ibarra, even tliough he was in exile at the time. Ral¬ 
lied around him were all the country’s political forces, with the exception 
of the ruling camarilla, which had usurped power under the banner of 
the Liberal-Radical Party. 

Ibarra, however, did not want to seize full power, and held elections. 
The Constituent Assembly gathered in Quito on August 10, 1944. In his 
message to the nation the President made a survey of the military ac¬ 
tivities in Europe, which had assumed apocalyptic proportions. The So¬ 
viet counterolTensive and then the rout of von Paulus at Stalingrad 
stunned the world. Velasco Ibarra gave due credit to these events in his 
speech and then stated his own wish to establish diplomatic relations 
with the “great land of Soviets”. The audience gave him a lengthy stan¬ 
ding ovation.... 

In 1945 these relations were established, thanks to the efforts of the 
Foreign Minister Dr. Camilo Ponce Enriquez. An exchange of ambassa¬ 
dors, however, was a long time in coming due to our internal affairs and 
foreign-policy considerations. At long last, ambassadors were appointed 
in 19()9. 

Thus, we will be marking the 43rd anniversary of our amicable rela¬ 
tions. The 40th anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic relations 
was celebrated in Quito and Moscow. Considering their potential, these 
relations cannot be considered entirely positive. 

Cultural ties arc developing successfully and there is broad exchange 
on the liberary and artistic fronts, but I think both the governments and 
the peoples of our two countries would like much more. As far as trade 
turnover is concerned, it docs not measure up to the enormous possibi¬ 
lities of the Soviet market. In I98G the trade balance panned out to a 
$2,357,000 deficit for Ecuador. 

After a mixed Sovict-Ecuadoran commission worked in Mo.scow the 
deficit was reduced. Regrettably, the onus of bureaucracy, inflexible pro¬ 
cedures and other factors have prevented trade from broadening exten¬ 
sively, 1 can recall how, at these talks Mr. Wong, the manager of the 
Rey Banano del Pacifico company was asked, whether ho could deliver 
to Soviet ports not the agreed-upon 50,000 tons of bananas, but 200,000 
tons. The answer “yes” drowned in embarrassing silence. 

In today’s fast-paced world with the year 2000 soon upon us, we are 
considering broadening contacts with socialist Europe. The Soviet Union 
figures most prominently in this political community and geographical 
area. In all events, the “old Russia” has always exerted an influence on 
the course of world history. Beginning in 1917 its destiny was supple¬ 
mented with the important ideological components. 

The October Revolution, unquestionably opened a new, road, an un¬ 
precedented alternative for many, which was more attractive than the 
neo-capitalist models. It is extremely unwise to ignore those who have 
such weight in the world. Stopping in mid-stream in relations established 
for mutual benefit would be faint-heartedness and foolishness. These 
relations must be broadened and strengthened. 
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A MISSION TO ISRAEL 


Grigori A LYOSHtN 


M any have been asking of late, why a Soviet consular group has been 
in Israel for several months now. 

The question is e<isy to understand- after the rupture of diplomatic 
relations with Israel in 1967 the USSR has had no contacts with that 
country and has been sharply critif-al about the expansionist policy pur¬ 
sued by its leaders with regard to the neighbouring Arab slates, a policy 
whicli has been tlie mam source of tension in the Middle East for many 
years Tliis region lias become an arena of unceasing military and poli¬ 
tical clashes lioiigtit witli dangerous consequences for world peace and 
sccuiity. 

In July 1967 a group of consular offici.ils from the USSR Ministry 
of I'orugn Ada IIS, headed by Yevgeni Antipov, depiil\ chief of the Con 
sular Department of the Ministry of Foreign Adairs, ai rived in Israel. 
Initially the group intended to slay in Israel for about three months But 
it turned out that there was loo much work to he done williin that period. 
The sta\ had lO be prolonged again and again The composition of the 
group was changing, and so was its leadeislnp. 


I t must be stated straight away that the visit by the Soviet consular 
group in no way signifies the restoiation of diplomatic relations bet¬ 
ween the Soviet Union and Israel. The practical reasons for this trip may 
be formulated in so many w'ords; first, there is the need to prolong the 
validity of the passports (or to replace them) for the Soviet citizens 
living theic pcimanenlly, who have been depiived of normal consular ser¬ 
vice all these years and, second, it was necessary to study in detail the 
condilion of the real properly of the Soviet slate in Israel. These reasons 
made up the basis of the group’s so-called mandate. Thus, the functions 
of the Soviet consular group consist of puiely technical matters and have 
nothing to do with political activities. 

This, I repeal, must be emphasised, because in Israel itself and in 
the foreign mass media the presence of our officials there is often in- 
terpieted as the “first step towards restoring diplomatic relations’’, as 
“Moscow’s striving to start a direct political dialogue with Israel”. 

Now biiefly about the object of the work done by the group of consu¬ 
lar otiicials About 2,500 Soviet citizens live in Israel at present, mostly 
people who left the USSR before 1967 or who arrived there via other 
countries. In other words, these are persons who have Soviet passports 
certifying their Soviet citizenship. Among them are members of the re¬ 
ligious mission of the Russian Orthodox Church in Israel. The consular 
group is specifying the lists of Soviet citizens, prolonging their passports 
and, if necessary, issuing new ones. Since they are citizens of the USSR, 
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it is necessary to help them understand diverse, at times very complex, 
questions concerning their stay in Israel and to give them competent 
consular assistance. 

The most difficult question was that of properly rights, especially if 
we consider that there have been no diplomatic relations with Israel for 
over twenty years. This issue goes back a long way. The land estates 
and houses in what was known as Palestine had been purchased by the 
Russian tsarist government and after the October Revolution went over 
to the Soviet state by the principle of succession of ownership. From the 
formation of the Slate of Israel in 1948 to the break-off of diplomatic 
relations in 1967, the question of recognising that real estates belonging 
to the USSR was constantly debated with the Israeli government. Inci¬ 
dentally, these negotiations did not concern the properly of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

A part of the property which had belonged to the tsarist government 
was recognised as Soviet property and handed over to the USSR, while 
another part was not handed over and was used cither on lease or gra¬ 
tis. There were also disputed estates, which are most “difficult” because 
the Israeli authorities demand that it be proved in court that they are 
stale properly, not private, or they refuse altogether to recognise the 
principe of succession of ownership appicablc to them. After 1967, na¬ 
turally, it was hard to carry on that work. In the past twenty years new 
problems have piled up, associated to a signficanl extent with the arbi¬ 
trary actions of the local authorities infringing upon our interests, and 
so on. So when an opportunity presented itself to send Soviet consular 
officials to Israel, the question of real property was on the order of the 
day. 

During the practical \.ork on all these problems it turned out, for 
instance, that one of our estates in Jerusalem had been expropriated by 
tile Israeli govermneiit which later sold it to a mixed state-private com¬ 
pany. In another instance, despite our repeated requests to the Israeli 
Ministry of Foreign AlTaiis, we are still not allowed to examine the house 
of the former mission of the Russian Palestinian Society in which there 
once was a highly valuable book collection. During all tins period we felt 
that, despite the assurances of readiness to hel|) the Soviet consular 
group, the Israeli side deliberately delayed response to our requists, pre¬ 
vented us from obtaining necessary documents, and so on. Only after 
six months in Israel could one see a very feeble light at the end of the 
tunnel, though there is still a great deal of work ahead and considerable 
difficulties are yet to be overcome. 

Apart from the property of the Soviet state in Israel there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of real property belonging to the Russian Orthodox 
Church—some land estates, including monasteries, churches and other 
buildings. On the whole, the Church has no serious problems as regards 
recognition by the Israelis of its rights to own these estates. But there 
are still two estates facing the threat of being confiscated by local muni¬ 
cipal bodies. This pertains, in particular, to the so-called Russian Garden 
in Tel Aviv. On its territory there are burials and old houses of archa¬ 
eological value. 


T he preparations for the trip to Israel began in the summer of 1986, 
when a meeting was held in Helsinki between consular delegates of the 
ministries of foreign affairs of the USSR and Israel. The idea of sending 
a group was suggested then for the first time. But the Israeli delegates 
tried to turn the meeting into a political debate on the conditions of 
Soviet Jews. Simultaneously they demanded that a similar Israeli group 
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be sent to (lie Soviet Union, though it is known that there is neither 
Israeli property nor permanently residing Israeli citizens in the USSR. 
Because the Israelis assumed such a position, the meeting was disconti¬ 
nued and the question of sending a Soviet group to Tel Aviv was drop¬ 
ped. Later (he Israeli side revoked its demands, which opened up a fa¬ 
vourable opportunity for sending our representatives to Israel. 

In July 1987 the Soviet consular group arrived at the Ben Gurion 
airport near Tel Aviv. The arrival of the Soviet representatives evoked 
considerable interest. On the following day they were besieged by a host 
of local and foreign newsmen who (rod on their heels, took pictures of 
their every move, interviewed them. Normally a sensation lasts not lon¬ 
ger than three or four days in Israel, but in our case it went on about 
a week and a half. The disruptive acts by international right-wing Zion¬ 
ist organisations, which picketed the Hilton hotel where we were staying, 
added fuel to the flame. Once members of these organisations even 
chained themselves. That show went on for some days until the group 
requested the Israeli Foreign Ministry to put an end to it, after which 
the local authorities intervened. 

The Soviet consular group carries out its work at the F.mbassy of 
Finland, since after the severance of relations the USSR’s interests have 
been represented in Israel by Finland. * Throughout its stay the Soviet 
group has been helped in every way by Finnish Embassy officials. The 
first weeks were the hardest. Long lines of people waiting to meet with 
Soviet representatives formed outside the building where the consular 
group worked. Some days we received over 200 people. Simultaneously 
we had to work on the incoming documents. In addition, a multilingual 
group of journalists always crowded around us, and we had to answer 
their questions. 

Those were busy days, indeed. Most of the Israelis whom we were 
receiving were former Soviet citizens who had left for Israel after 1967. 
We carefully explained to them that we could deal only with those who 
had not lost Soviet citizenship. Incidentally, that category of persons 
did not only approach us about consular matters. Many of them came 
just to take a look at us, to see real representatives of the Soviet Union 
who had not come to Israel for so many years. It turned out that many 
of the Soviet citizens in Israel had not ventured to come to us quite long 
for fear of losing a job, housing or pension, though an announcement 
of the group’s visit was published in the local papers immediately. Dur¬ 
ing those meetings we learned about many fates, about people who inten¬ 
tionally or due t(; some circumstances came to the “promised land’’. 
Many of them arc quite well off, while others have no permanent jobs 
to this day, or have been totally unemployed for many years and live 
on a meagre dole. Our conversations with citizens of the USSR and local 
people gave us first-hand knowledge of the conditions of life in Israel. 

Idcre, for instance, is the story of former Soviet citizen Khaim Padva. 
It resembles (hat of many others. Twelve years back, persuaded by some 
distant relatives, he and his family moved to Israel. The relatives, hav¬ 
ing done their “good deed”, turned their backs on Padva. For many 
months he was in the absorbtion centre set up for new immigrants near 
Jerusalem. They did not hurry to introduce Padva to the splendid life 
of the local society, perhaps because he was not so young, or for some 
other rea.sons. Meanwhile his wife died and his children, not finding luck 
in Israel, left to seek happiness in America. Padva could have remained 
in that uncertain stale far longer, but one day jobs were offered in the 
south, in the hot regions of the Negev desert. He got a driver’s job and, 
being a newly-arrived worker, received a tiny flat. Small as it was, it 

Israel’s interests are represented in the USSR by the Embassy of the Netherlands. 
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was a home. Life seemed to be getting normal, but in a year and a half 
he began to suffer from various illnesses—the heat had done its work. 
The bosses pensioned him off. Then again Padva was faced with many 
problems. A pensioner has to pay as a home rent 70 to 80 shekels out 
of the 307 shekels he receives as an old-age allowance. Besides, Padva 
lives for several years in constant fear that he might be thrown out of 
his flat, for it is given only to those who work. Therefore he has to look 
for odd jobs to keep his flat to himself. He worked as a watchman, a car 
washer, and worked for some time at a construction site. But that never 
lasted longer than three or four months, for he failed to meet the stan¬ 
dards. The last half a year Padva has not worked and can hardly make 
ends meet. He has no idea of what his life will be like in future. 

The Israelis showed notable benevolence and interest in the Soviet 
consular group and, at first, even unconcealed curiosity. This went not 
only for ordinary people, but for representatives of the local authorities 
as well. The group was provided with everything necessary for normal 
work including security. This docs not mean that they welcomed us 
with open arms. Simply this is the usual practice of receiving foreign 
missions of this nature. However, ours was a special case, and so the 
Israeli side tried to prevent any incident which could make the Soviet 
group wind down its activities and leave for home. 


T hough the group was e.xtreincly busy, it still managed to make trips 
around the country and sec historical places. Nature is diverse in Is¬ 
rael: there are mountains and forests, stone valleys and a desert. And 
wherever you go, you always see results of human activity: plantations, 
fruit gardens, farm fields. Fruit, vegetable and flower growing is very 
well developed in the country. Most of this produce is exported. .Among 
the cities visited by the group, the best rcmenihered are Jerusalem, Haifa, 
Nazareth, and Ashdod. The most beautiful of them all is Jerusalem, of 
course. 

The city is on the hills. In the city centre most of the houses are 
quaint, low buildings, and in the outskirts modern four- or five-storcyed 
buildings. Seen from afar these buildings, especially those on the hills, 
resemble a honeycomb. There arc skyscrapers, too—hotels and offices of 
foreign companies. The history of this city is seen in practically every 
street, in every house, every stone. 

In Western Jerusalem, which is part of the territory of the Stale of 
Israel, is the Cross Monastery which was founded by Georgains way 
back in the fourth century. The place where the monastery now stands 
had been bought by Minas, the first Christian tsar of Georgia. The mo¬ 
nastery is most interesting in that it still has ancient frescoes, some of 
which depict Shota Rustaveli, the great Georgian poet who lived for 
several years there. 

The events of the recent past, too, make themselves felt. In Jerusalem 
you inevitably feel its unseen division into the west and east, though 
the Israeli authorities consider it to be one and indivisible capital city 
of the country. Eastern Jerusalem was occupied by Israel in 1967. This 
so-called indivisibility of the city is felt most keenly in the Arab streets 
of the old part of Eastern Jerusalem. At the Damascus Gate, which is 
the main entrance to the Arab district, Israeli army patrols can be seen 
at every crossing. Groups of four or five Israeli soldiers regularly “in¬ 
spect” the streets in the district. They are allowed to slop and search 
any “suspicious-looking” Arab. The main holy places of three world re¬ 
ligions—Christianity (the Temple of the Holy Sepulcher), Judaism (the 
Vl^stern Wall, known also as the Waling Wall) and Islam (the mosques 
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of al Aqsa and Omar)—are situated in the old part of Eastern Jerusalem. 
Every year thousands of pilgrims and tourists from all over the world 
visit these places. 

In the Jewish district of the Old City there live the ultra-Orthodox 
Jews who constitute up to 30 per cent of the Jewish population of Jerusa¬ 
lem. They advocate strict observance of the Torah and Talmud and a 
daily life according to religious precepts. In August 1987 fierce clashes 
erupted between the ultra-Orthodox and secularist forces in Jerusalem 
when Western films were shown in some cinemas on a Friday night, 
that is, at the time of the Sabbath, the day when any activity is prohibi¬ 
ted by religious comandments. The ultra-Orthodox Jews said it was a 
malicious violation. That set off a tide of ultra-Orthodox demonstrations, 
which often grew very destructive, across the city. In that dispute both 
sides were so aggressive that the Jerusalem authorities had to send an 
additional police force to restore law and order. The question has not 
been settled to this day, and sometimes clashes flare up in various parts 
of the city between the ultra-Orthodox Jews and the secularists. These 
events have shown that religious reaction is very strong in Jerusalem, 
and in the whole of Israel. 

As regards religion, the role of Judaism in Israel should be mentio¬ 
ned. Though the country was officially proclaimed a secular state, Juda¬ 
ism is in fact the official religion. According to statistics, over 80 per 
cent of the country’s population are Judaic, though atheists, too, are 
counted among them on the “faith of the ancestors” principle. For all 
the efforts of the religious organisations there, a considerable majority 
are quite indifferent to religious precepts. And if they observe religious 
holidays, this is merely by tradition. The most popular holidays in the 
country are New Year, Passover and Yoni Kippur (Day of Atonement for 
the sins committed during the year). Many Israelis do not observe the 
prohibitions of the Sabbath. Sometimes I even noticed somewhat of a 
scornful attitude of ordinary Israelis to Orthodox and ultra-Orthodox 
Judaists who “by tlicir actions complicate life wliich is not easy as it 
is”. This tendency is also widespread among former Soviet citizens, es¬ 
pecially among the older generation, in relation to the “fighters for 
Judaism” who recently arrived from the USSR. On the other hand, the 
best modern hotels treasure the kashruth licences * given them by the 
Rabbinate, since having such licence adds to their good repute. Late in 
the summer of 1987 two hotels in Tel Aviv were denied a kashruth li- 
cenee because food in their kitchens was prepared on fire on Saturdays, 
which is prohibited under Sabbath regulations. That incident received 
broad coverage in the local press. The religious political |)arties—the 
National Religious Party, the Agudat Israel and ShAS—command great 
influence, though their membership is small. Practically all the secular 
parlies fighting for power in the country have to reckon with them, even 
though ft) per cent of the population support the secular parties. In the 
Knesset (parliament) the religious parties have 12 out of 120 seats. 


ur numerous meetings with people in the country have shown that 
many ordinary Israelis, for all their optimism, are apprehensive about 
their future, are tired of the constant tensions linked with their country, 
and fear a possible new armed confliet with the neighbouring Arab coun¬ 
tries. Therefore they increasingly criticise the position of the country’s 
leadership with regard to the Middle East settlement. This was clearly 

• Kashruth—a Jewi.sh dietary prescription saying that food is kosher, that is, ritually 
fit and clean and prepared for use according to Judaism. 
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seen from the response of Israeli society to the mass actions staged by 
the Arab population in the occupied areas. For the first time in Israel’s 
history the country’s population is clearly divided into the opponents and 
supporters of the government policy. The situation before the parliamen¬ 
tary elections, which will be held in November 1988, has introduced a 
new element in the domestic political climate. Previously many rank-and- 
file parly members and ordinary voters were on the whole neutral to 
what their party and government leaders were deciding and doing, whe¬ 
reas now what is going on in the country is talked about everywhere 
and discussed in the press and on TV. The newspaper Jerusalem Times, 
for instance, has been publishing regularly since the end of last year the 
results of its brief opinion polls, above all on questions concerning the 
protest actions in the occupied areas. 

Criticism of the policy pursued by the country’s leadership is heard 
more and more often. Despite the seeming outward calm in the territory 
of Israel proper, public opinion is boiling over. The events in the occu¬ 
pied lands are the biggest news in the mass media and in conversations 
in the streets, in cafes and other public places, and among students. The 
mounting discontent of the population erupted in massive demonstrations 
held recently by the organisation “Peace Now” in Jerusalem and Tel 
Aviv, and a large demonstration in Nazareth staged by Israeli Arabs. 
Their main demands were that the government stop the suppression of 
the protest actions in the occupied territories, start a peaceful settlement 
in that area and end the occupation of the Arab lands. Early in March 
there took place a mass meeting in Tel Aviv attended by over 10,000 
people. It was organised as part of a peace march against Israeli repre- 
sions on the occupied territories. For the first lime 35 famous singers, 
writers and poets took pari in such a political action. 

However, alongside this there is a sharp turn to the right in the pub¬ 
lic opinion of a considerable section of the population with regard to 
the protest actions on the occupied territories. This is due mainly to 
the inability of the government to restore “law and order” in these areas 
which was immediately exploited by the extreme right forces (Techiya, 
Gush Emunim Kach) that have launched a campaign in the country for 
tougher measures against the Palestinians. According to the opinion poll 
carried by Yedioih Aharonolh newspaper at the close of January, 43 per 
cent of Israelites come out for banishing the Palestinians from all ter¬ 
ritories. Out of 270 people polled by Hadashot newspaper, 109 support 
the “policy of clubs”, while 74 consider that this policy is too mild; out 
of 175 polled, 109 demand death penalty for the Arabs participating in 
the protest actions. 

It was noticed that the altitude of the Israeli population to the Soviet 
Union is, on the whole, becoming positive. A part of the Israeli public 
demands the speediest normalisation of relations between the two coun¬ 
tries, which, in their opinion, will ease the tensions in the region. Public 
sentiment has been greatly influenced by the Soviet Union’s constructive 
foreign policy. Practically all citizens in the country who know Russian 
follow the events in the Soviet Union by watching Soviet TV broad- • 
casts via satellite. Even the Russian-language editions which are out of 
sympathy with us, to put it mildly, such as Krug, Alef, Panorama, and 
Sputnik, carry ever more reprints from the Soviet central papers on 
perestroika in the USSR. This, of course, is not yet a sign of their fa¬ 
vourable attitude to us, but a fact is a fact. 

In conclusion, I should like to repeat that in principle we feel no 
hostility towards Israel. We have no complexes in this respect. As for 
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BEFORE WORLD WAR II 


Aleksei ROSHCHIN 


U pon my relurn in 1937 from diplomatic work abroad, I was appointed 
assistant to Vladimir Potyomkin, who had shortly become I'irst De¬ 
puty People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs (Deputy b'oreign Minister). 
Soon after 1 became an assistant to the head of the 3rd Western Depart¬ 
ment and later headed that department. Within the department’s com¬ 
petence were the USSR’s relations with France, Britain, Italy, Spain, 
Belgium, and the countries of the American continent. That was the major 
territorial and political department of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs (Foreign Ministry). 

The department was supervised by Vladimir Potyomkin. A dignified 
and attractive man and a well-educated diplomat, Potyomkin was a pro¬ 
minent parly member and intellectual. He took an active part in the 
civil war, and joined the Communist Party in 1919. His diplomatic ca¬ 
reer began in 1922. He personally knew many foreign statesmen and had 
an excellent grasp of international problems. 

But having lived abroad for almost fifteen years, he was not ade¬ 
quately aware of the realities in the Soviet Union at the time. Once he 
decided to have .something of a salon at his home on Granovsky Street 
of outstanding Soviet musicians, writers and artists but the idea was 
too early for its time. It all ended after several gatherings (1 took part 
in one of them). 

When Potyomkin was absent—and this happened quite oftcn—tlie 
activities of the 3rd Western Department were supervised directly by 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs Maxim Litvinov. There was a 
strict schedule for submitting reports to the People’s Cornmisar—his 
reception time was fixed. I was scheduled to be received three times a 
week, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at II a. rn., regardless of 
whether there was any important matter to report on; and there was 
always something to report on. The commissar’s secretary, Nazarov, 
would telephone me a few minutes before a reception and say: “The 
People’s Commissar is waiting for you”. 

Maxim Litvinov usually arrived at the People’s Commissariat a few 
minutes after 10 a. m. and left shortly after 5 p. m. with a briefcase full 
of official papers. He worked a lot at home in the commissariat’s resi¬ 
dence on Spiridonovka (now Alexei Tolstoy Street). For consultations he 
summoned his deputies and Fyodor Rotstein, an expert in international 
affairs and a prominent Soviet historian, or his assistant Herschelman, 
chief secretary of the commissariat. His stenographer Rivlina, to whom 
he dictated letters, official notes, telegrams and other documents, often 
worked overtime, llitvinov himself worked quickly and efficiently. 

My contacts with Maxim Litvinov give me the right to express some 
considerations about this outstanding personality and statesman. He was 

Prof. Aleksei Roshchin, D. Sc. (Hist.), Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, 
worked in the USSR Foreign Ministry for many years. 
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a man of few words and was well organised and valued his lime and 
that of others. He was enviably industrious and possessed a strong cha¬ 
racter. He had no higher education, and learned the ins and outs of di¬ 
plomatic work through untiring practical activity. He demanded that 
commissariat’s officials, especially beginners, master foreign languages. 
Once an acquaintance of mine was sent to Litvinov by the Moscow City 
CPSU Committee for an interview before getting a job at the commis¬ 
sariat. The People’s Commissar greeted him in English, then in French 
and German, but each time the applicant said, he did not understand 
him. After that Litvinov said “goodbye” in Russian and explained to 
the man that he was not fit to work at the commissariat, for he did not 
know Western languages. 

Maxim Litvinov had the repute of a statesman capable of carrying the 
difficult burden of leading the country’s Foreign Ministry. He was well 
aware of his high responsibility and was wholeheartedly devoted to the 
cause of defending the interests of the Soviet slate. During two decades 
of work in the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs Litvinov pur¬ 
sued a foreign-policy line which best suited the interests of the Soviet 
Union. 

Meanwhile the commissariat had ever more work to do. The danger 
of war loomed large over Europe. The tense situation in the Far East 
affected the policies of the European powers. 

At that time the civil war was raging in Spain, and diplomats had 
a loT of work on their hands. The Spanish issue was in fact a question 
of the balance of forces and, therefore, of European security. The emer¬ 
gence of a fascist state on the Iberian Peninsula would mean the streng¬ 
thening of fascism in Europe to the detriment of the security of Britain 
and France, and of the USSR as well. The French government, sup¬ 
ported by London, proposed setting up a committee on non-interference 
in Spanish affairs. An illusory task was set—to prevent Mussolini and 
Hitler from taking part in the civil war in Spain. But Paris and London 
obviously did not wjjnt to worsen relations with the fascist leaders. The 
USSR was compelleil to agree to join the committee in order not to 
frustrate the plans for joint actions with Britain and France to maintain 
European security, but no joint actions were taken. 

Here is just one example of how London and Paris responded to the 
idea of joint struggle together with the Soviet Union against fascism in 
Spain. Britain and France submitted a joint plan to the committee envi¬ 
saging a recognition of Franco, as a belligerent party and a withdrawal 
of the substantial contingents of “volunteers” from Spain. The USSR 
resolutely denounced that plan, since recognition of Franco as a bellige¬ 
rent party would signify real support to him. British Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden threatened that the plan would be adopted even without 
the USSR. Such was the position of Britain and France and it hardly 
lessened the international tensions. 

No wonder, then, that the prospect for creating a system of collective 
security in Europe was becoming ever more flimsy with every passing 
day. The French ruling elite saw the treaty on mutual assistance signed 
with the USSR in 1935 mainly as a means of preventing Soviet-German 
rapprochement. 

In the Far East, Japan, seeking to make use of the tensions in 
Europe, attacked China on July 7, 1937. Chiang Kai-shek’s concept on 
the inevitability of Sovict-Japanese conflict that would create favourable 
conditions for China in international affairs was falling through. When 
the war between Japan and China was already underway, Chiang Kai- 
shek offered the USSR to sign a treaty on mutual assistance. But that 
could have drawn the Soviet Union into a war with Japan. So, such a 
move was clearly unacceptable to the USSR. Therefore the Soviet side 
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olTcrcd China to sign a non-aggression treaty. That was a very friendly 
gesture on the USSR’s part, which thus demonstrated its favourable at¬ 
titude towards China and its direct denouncement of Japan. The Soviet- 
Chinese non-aggression treaty was signed on August 21, 1937 in Na¬ 
njing in the residence of the Chiang Kai-shek government. The Soviet 
Union rendered China substantial assistance by providing it with ar¬ 
maments—aircraft, tanks and other materiel and equipment. 

As a result, our relations with Japan grew even more tense. The 
Japanese demanded the evacuation of (he Soviet mission from Nanjing 
and the immediate closure of Soviet consulates in Tianjin, Shanghai »nd 
other Chinese cities in the regions under their occupation which they 
ostensibly did not guard. 

In 1938 and the first half of 1939 international tensions increased 
even further. France sought rapprochement with Germany. When right- 
wing radical. Prime Minister Edouard Daladier and Foreign Minister 
Georges Bonnet formed a new government of France in April 1938, 
Soviet-French cooperation went on the wane. In Britain, the Chamber- 
lain Cabinet was stepping up its efforts to draw closer to Germany and 
Italy. Anthony Eden, who opposed that course in British foreign policy, 
resigned in February 1938. It should be recalled here, that the new Fo¬ 
reign Minister Lord Halifax had flown to Obersalzbcrg back in Novem¬ 
ber 1937 to meet Hitler and explore the possibilities of reaching an ag¬ 
reement with him at the expense of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 
No such agreement was reached only because Germany’s colonial claims 
were unacceptable for Britain. 

In March 1938 Germany proclaimed its Anschluss (union) with Aus¬ 
tria. In April that year Chamberlain and Halifax flew to Rome and sig¬ 
ned an agreement with Mussolini, in which they actually approved Italy’s 
seizure of Ethiopia. Early in 1939, Britain, France and the United Sta¬ 
tes recognised Franco de jure, and in March he occupied Madrid and 
established a fascist regime. 

After the seizure of Austria Hitler prepared for aggression against 
Czechoslovakia. In April 1938, the Soviet government took a decision to 
take measures together with France and Czechoslovakia to ensure secu¬ 
rity for Czechoslovakia. But France and Britain, instead of helping 
Czechoslovakia, agreed to the Munich Pact, under which Czechoslovakia 
was to be partitioned and a large part of its territory was to be handed 
over to Germany. By the spring of 1939 Hitler had seized all of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 


I think there is no need to prove that in the difficult international si- 
• tuation, when a world war in Europe was imminent, the officials of 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs displayed self-discipline 
and worked with unsparing energy. But at that time the situation was 
extremely tense within the commissariat itself, and it grew ever worse 
every day. Arrests and reprisals that swept across the country did not 
go past diplomats cither. They were charged with monstrous crimes— 
espionage and treason. 

It happened that one made an appointment with a colleague but could 
not find him on the fixed day—he had been arrested. All of us in the 
cornmi.ssariat were discouraged by that orgy of repression. Each of us 
painfully feared that the day could come when he would suffer the fate 
that had befallen many of colleagues in the cornmi.ssariat. 

After the 1938 trial of Nikolai Krestinsky, former Deputy People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, another Deputy People’s Commissar was 
subjected to repression—Boris Stomonyakov. This outstanding Soviet 
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diplomat, a Bulgarian by origin, handled the USSR’s relations with 
China, Japan, Iran, Turkey, Afghanistan, and the Baltic countries. He 
also headed the Mongolian Commission and supervised the USSR’s rela¬ 
tions with the Tuva People’s Republic. His working day normally ended 
late at night. On several occasions when 1 happened to enter Stomo- 
nyakov’s office in the commissariat, I saw him in unusual position with 
his head wrapped in a wet towel, Too much work caused strong headaches 
by the end of the day, and he tried to alleviate tlie pain with a cool cloth. 
His arrest was a blow to the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and to 
our relations with the countries of the East and Baltic states. 

Sergei Vinogradov of tlie 3rd Western Department, whom I knew well, 
was a highly educated man, an efficient diplomat who did an immense 
amount of work on the activities of our Embassy in the United Slates. 
In addition, of his concern were the general problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. He published several books on the international situation 
under the pen name of Sevin, and regularly delivered lectures on interna¬ 
tional affairs and on the American continent. Vinogradov was liked by 
his colleagues who elected him chairman of the commissariat’s club. In 
the club he often recited his satire. One day he did not appear at the 
commissariat—he had been arrested. Nobody heard anything about him 
ever since. He was declared an “enemy of the people’’. 

The commissariat colleagues always treated Mark Plotkin, deputy head 
of the Legal Department, with respect and sympathy. At the commissariat 
he taught former students of the Institute of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs (I was one of them). At the institute he was in charge 
of the educational process and invited to deliver lectures outstanding 
Soviet diplomats-—Alekt;andra Kollonlal. Ivan Maisky, Aleksandr 
Troyanovsky, Boris Stein and others, and also major Soviet scientists— 
Aleksei Jivelcgov, Yevgeni Pashukanis, Isaak Zvavich—who influenced 
considerably the making of future diplomats. Mark Plotkin himself read 
lectures on international private law. He was an affable, kind and 
responsive man. His arcst on charges of being and “enemy of the people’’ 
was most shocking and incredible. 

This is just a brief list of the officials of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs who were subjected to repression. Because of the 
arrests the situation at the commissariat became aggravated to the 
extreme. E.xchange of opinions and conversations were reduced to a 
mininum. Practically all diplomats were suspects. So they cut short their 
contacts. 

The atmosphere somewhat eased after the 18th CPSU Congress in 
Mareh 1939, at which much was said about the need to display care and 
attention to fellow party members. People believed that things were really 
changing for the better, openly e.xpressed their thoughts and were critical 
about those, who prevented us from living and working normally. Yuri 
Kozlovsky, former secretary of the People’s Commissar, said at a meeting 
on February 10, 1939; “...these people [slanderers— A. R.J created a situa¬ 
tion of veritable hell in which one can suffocate. The main thing was that 
they were not required to prove their accusations but, instead, the accused 
were forced to prove they were innocent.” 

At the meeting, held early in April 1939, which was devoted to the 
results of the 18th CPSU Congress I asked for the floor and said: 

“I shall not dwell on the main tasks concerning the personnel, for the 
first speaker and those who spoke after him told us clearly about that. 
But I want to ask; has our party organisation changed in keeping with 
the decisions of the 18th congress? It is changing, but too slowly. We lack 
determination and boldness. I shall cite a small example here. We exam¬ 
ined the personal records of Zabolotsky, Altman, Nazarov and other 
comrades. So what have we arrived at? We cancelled the decision on 
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their expulsion (from the party—.4./?.], and nothing more. But we have 
not learned a lesson from that, and have not carried out necessary 
explanatory work. We did not educate the members of our party organisa¬ 
tion by using these cases as examples. 

“Our party group considered the case of comrade Bukhvalov. Bukhva¬ 
lov had taken a wrong political stand in his service and in his party 
activities: he made various unfounded written statements about his 
comrades, sowed suspicion and did not help to rally party members to 
accomplish the main tasks set by our parly. 

“At a meeting of our party group we considered the case of Bukhvalov 
with the purpose of enlightening other communists. The party groilp 
reprimanded him for that. Bukhvalov saw this as victimisation of young 
officials. This goes to show that the educational work and also our 
elucidation of the decisions taken at the 18th party congress are inade¬ 
quate, that not all of us have grasped the immense significance of the 
decisions of the 18th CPSU Congress.” ‘ 

But the changes for the belter turned out to be a brief pause. The 
tragic events of 1937-1939 are qualified as incompatible with human 
norms, the interests of the party, the people and the state. Arrests and 
repressions inflicted the most severe blow at the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs. 

However, even in these difficult circumstances Soviet diplomats suc¬ 
cessfully tackled the foreign-policy task of ensuring the secufity of the 
country. The commissariat’s officials spared no effort to consolidate rela¬ 
tions with Britain, France, Germany and Japan. It was an every-day work 
aimed at protecting the vital interests of the Soviet state. 


O n May 3, 1939, significant events took place at the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat for Foreign Affairs. Maxim Litvinov was dismissed from his post 
of the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs to be replaced by 
Vyacheslav Molotov, Chairman of the USSR Council of People’s Commis¬ 
sars. We did not know then what had caused change of the leadership, but 
were satisfied to know that such a prominent figure now headed the com¬ 
missariat. That appointment enhanced the level and importance of the 
commissariat for conducting foreign policy of the USSR. 

A resolution of the commissariat’s meeting on July 23, 1939, said: 
"The CPSU Central Committee and comrade Stalin personally give great 
attention to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and the best 
example and proof of this is the appointment of Vyacheslav Mikhailovich 
Molotov, Stalin’s best comrade-in-arms, the head of the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat for Foreign Affairs." * 

At 10 p. m. the day after the news of Molotov’s appointment was 
announced, I was summoned urgently to the commissariat. When I ar¬ 
rived, heads of desks and departments and members of the commissariat’s 
party committee were already in the reception room. Everybody waited 
nervously for his turn to appear before the government commission set 
up to effect the change of leadership at the commissariat. 

Fyodor Gusev, secretary of the commissariat’s parly committee, who 
worked at the 3rd Western Department as an expert in British affairs, was 
summoned first. He told me later that the commission members had asked 
his opinion about some high-ranking officials, including myself. 

I was the second to be called. Sitting at the table were Georgi 
Malenkov, Vyacheslav Molotov, Maxim Litvinov, Lavrenti Beria, and 
Vladimir Dekanozov. Malenkov was in a khaki tunic girdled with a broad 

* Hereinafter italics are added.— Ed. 
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military belt. Litvinov had on a blue jacket with high collar, 
which he usually wore at the commissariat. Molotov and Beria wore 
civilian clothes, an Dckanozov, a newly-appointed Deputy People’s Com¬ 
missar for Foreign Affairs, was in a uniform of a state security officer. 
Litvinov introduced me to the commission members, who began to ask 
questions. 

Beria was most active among them. Molotov and Litvinov were silent 
most of the time. Malenkov paced the floor of the room, both hands under 
his belt, occasionally asking questions. Dekanozov apparently felt ill at 
ease in the presence of the leaders of the country. He just stared and said 
nothing. 

1 knew I had to be very careful answering Beria’s questions. 

— What was your job at the commissariat before you joined the 3rd 
W’estern Department? 

— I was deputy to the chief secretary of the commissariat (Her- 
schelman). 

— The one that has been arrested as an “enemy of the people’’? 

Litvinov came to my rescue. Addressing Beria, he c.xplained that my 

former post had had nothing to do with Hershelman and that I, as 
Potyomkin’s assistant, had been Hershelman’s deputy only formally. 
Litvinov’s intervention saved me. Any connection with an “enemy of the 
people’’ at that time could end most tragically. I highly appreciate what 
Litvinov did for me then. 

Beria asked me where 1 had worked before the commissariat. 
I answered that my previous job was with the USSR Council for Hunting 
and Fishing Cooperation. He immediately inquired if 1 wished to go back 
there. I realised that Beria wanted to remove me from diplomatic service. 

The interview with the commission members, or, in fact, with Beria, 
lasted If) or 20 minutes. All this left a painful impression. As soon as 
I was dismissed, I immediately went home, with a heavy heart, without 
waiting the results of the interviews with my colleagues. 

Soon after Molotov’s appointment the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs was reorganised. The 3rd Western Department was to be 
replaced by five territorial departments: on France and Belgium, on 
Britain, on Italy and Spain, on the United States, and on Latin America. 

New officials came to the ministry. Among them were Aleksandr 
Bogomolov, Arkadi Sobolev, Semyon Kozyrev, Valerian Zorin, and others. 
All of them later became prominent Soviet diplomats. The more capable 
officials from among graduates of the Institute of the People’s Commis¬ 
sariat for Foreign Affairs, who previously had occupied modest posts, 
were promoted. Among these were Fyodor Gusev, Andrei Smirnov, Boris 
Podtserob, Gcorgi Pushkin, and Yakov Malik. With some of them 
I worked at the commissariat during and after the war. 

It became known later why Maxim Litvinov had been removed. In the 
CPSU Central Committee they were dissatisfied with the results of the 
policy oriented primarily on cooperation with Britain and France, on 
participation in the League of Nations. The idea of collective security in 
Europe had little effect, due to the position adopted by London and 
Paris. There were also other reasons for replacing the head of the com¬ 
missariat. 

Molotov at a meeting in the commissariat in July 1939 said: "Comrade 
Litvinov failed to ensure the pursuance of the party line, the line of the 
CPSU Central Committee in the People’s Commissariat. It is wrong to 
say that before the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs was non- 
Bolshevik.., but as regards the choice and training of the personnel, the 
commissariat was not quite Bolshevik, because comrade Litvinov was 
clinging to a number of people alien and hostile to the party and to the 

5-863 (aHM.) ' 
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Soveit state, and he displayed a non-party attitude to the new people who 
had come to serve at the commissariat/* 

Unfortuancly, after Molotov was appointed the People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs a new wave of reprisals and arrests swept through 
the commissariat. 

A resolution of a meeting of the commissariat of July 23, 1939, said: 
"Only with the coming of the new leadership headed by comrade Molotov 
a Bolshevik order began to be established at the People’s Commissariat. 
Within this brief span of time immense work has been carried out to spare 
the People’s Commissariat from unsuitable, dubious and hostile elements/’ 

With many of those “hostile elements” 1 was constantly in contact 
during my service and in public activities. I often met with Vladimir 
Barkov who headed the Protocol Department. He was an extremely 
interesting person. A party member since 1906, young for his age, smart, 
a good sportsman, Barkov insistently drew Potyomkin and myself into 
sports. He did his work most conscientiously, displaying a creative ap¬ 
proach, often going beyond the usual protocol limits. In mid-1939 Barkov 
was arrested. Later I learned to my great satisfaction that he was fully 
exonerated in the mid-1950s, returned to Moscow and was restored in the 
party ranks. He had survived imprisonment, I think, largely due to his 
inexaustible optimism, goodnaturedness and physical fitness. He was 
again active in public activities and his name could often be seen among 
the names of the old Bolsheviks who addressed the people. 

The officials of the People’s Commissariat who had been arrested and 
groundlessly subjected to repression were later exonerated, and the 
charges of treason, espionage and betrayal brought up against them were 
removed as false. Only with the passage of time was it possible fully to 
realise the depth and scope of the human tragedy which had raged in 
the pre-war years on Kuznetsky Most, 21/5, where the USSR Foreign 
Ministry was then. 

In 1939 1 had to leave the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

I returned to diplomatic service only five years later, during the war. At 
that time Soviet diplomacy did much to bring about the victory over 
nazism. I arn sure that the people who were groundlessly subjected to 
repression, could have contributed a great deal to this noble cause. But 
that did not happen... 

‘ The speech was reprinted from the author’s record.s.—frf. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF DISARMAMEKT 

(Continued from page 88) 

peaceful life, not through a threat of destruction, but by removing this 
threat. War planning has not yet given way to planning for peace. But 
the sooner this occurs, the farther the danger limit will be removed 
from us. 

' At the New-York conference on disarmament and development the Soviet delegate 
explained that the previously published military budget reflects only direct expenditures 
and docs not include rmancing of military research and purchases of military hardware. 

By stating “the second” I would not like to create the impression that I deny the 
tremendous influence exerted by the military-industrial complex of the USA on its mili¬ 
tary political course. And this is an indisputable fact. 

“ .See S. Melman, An Economic Alternative to the Arms Conversion from Military 
to Civilian Economy. Under the Auspices of the SANE Educational Fund. Nov. 18, 
1986, p. 13. 

* It should be noted that the reduction of the army and the conversion of military 

i iroduction is accompanied by the modernisation of the armed forces and operating mi- 
itary enterprises. 
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Nikolai BUKHARIN 


The recent rehabilitation of Nikolai Bukharin and other defendants who were tried 
at the notorious hearings in March 1938 produced a wide echo in our country and abroad, 
it aroused public interest in Bukharin and his writings. This is particularly understandable 
in light of the opinion expressed by Lenin in his "Letter to the Congress'*. "...Bukharin," 
he wrote, "is not only a most valuable and major theorist of the party; he is also rightly 
considered the favourite of the whole party, but his theoretical views can be classified as 
fully Marxist only with great reserve, for there is something scholastic about him (he has 
never made a study of dialectics, and, I think, never fully understood it)."' 

Bukharin left an appreciable legacy as a major theorist of the party. True, no 
clear-cut assessment can be made yet but time will certainly show where he was right or 
wrong. 

This journal would like to acquaint its readers with a work directly concerning inter¬ 
national relations and foreign policy. In July 1936 the American quarterly Foreign Affairs 
carried an article by Bukharin never published in Russian. 

Our readers may find the article interesting as both a document of the period and 
a piece of writing whose ideas are consonant in some respects with the present time. 
Needless to say, the article bear-s the imprint of the time when it was written. But although 
different opinions exist as to the soundness of the authors’ propositions and conclusions, 
this is not what really matters, for it is easy to judge the past from today's standpoint. 
What does matter and is still relevant is his vigorous advocacy of the need to combat 
the war menace, his in-depth analysis of the situation in which fascism was rapidly making 
a prelude to global disaster, and his exposition of the Soviet Union's peaceful foreign 
policy. 


i t is well known that people have sometimes talked prose without 
having the least idea what it is. This holds true not only of characters 
in French literature but also of professional politicians. Thus at the 
present time a regular epidemic of discussion is raging in certain sections 
of the capitalist press in the effort to find explanations for the acts of 
aggression which again threaten to rack the world with war. And they 
are being discovered in natural factors—territory, raw materials, growth 
of population. These are considered quite apart from the economic form 
of society and the political superstructure in which it finds expression. In 
this parlance, Germany, Italy, Japan arc “nations without land.” The 
natural growth of the population of these states necessarily leads to a 
hunt for new land and more raw materials. Here, according to this view, 
lie the roots of the future war. It is fate, historical destiny. And the only 
salvation lies in a redivision of territory. 

A plan of this sort was proposed by the late Frank H. Simonds in an 
article entitled “The ‘Haves’ and ‘Have-Nots’” in The Fortnightly. * The 
Economist^ published detailed tables showing the distribution of land 
and raw materials among the various countries in order to prove Great 
Britain’s right to the status quo. In France, the fascist proponents of a 
rapprochement with Germany at the expense of Soviet Ukraine are highly 
indignant over the vast territories of the Soviet Union and the 
comparative sparseness dl its population. In Germany itself, impefialism 
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is frankly proclaimed as the sacred right of “Aryans” suffocating for lack 
of “space” {"‘Volk ohne Raum"), Needless to say, the required “space” is 
sought in the Soviet Union, the government of which is moreover accused 
of continuing the foreign policy of the Tsars. In Italy and Japan 
analogous theories have become the creed of the ruling classes, which 
preach them ex professo. The basis of all these arguments—though most 
of their authors are unaware of the fact—is the so-called theory of 
“Geopolitik,” now particularly fashionable in fascist Germany. It is with 
this geopolitical “prose” that we shall commence our analysis. 

I. "GEOPOLITICS" IN THEORY AND PRACtFce 

I t need hardly be said that the forerunners of geopolitics, e. g. the 
English historian Buckle, were in their day on a far higher level 
scientifically than their contemporaries who adhered to theological concep¬ 
tions of the historical process; they were able to explain much by material 
factors that could no be explained by heavenly illusions. In Germany this 
peculiar brand of geographic materialism, or rather geographical 
naturalism, was developed by the founders of so-called “political 
geography,” especially by Richthofen and above all Ratzel. The latter 
declared that the explanation of the historical process and of all politics 
lay in the size, position and frontiers of a given territory; in the form 
of the earth’s surface and the soil, with its vegetation, water' resources, 
etc.; and finally, in the relation of the territory in question to other parts 
of the earth’s surface. He maintained “that the attributes of the state arc 
composed of those of the people and of the land” (“dass sich die 
Eigenschaften des Staates aus denen des Volkes und des Bodens zusam- 
mensetzen”). Before him, Richthofen had also introduced the race factor, 
in addition to factors of a geophysical order. The present-day school of 
“gcopoliticians” (a name invented by the Swedish imperialist and 
political theorist R. Kjcllen), who arc grouped around the German 
magazine Zeitschrift fur Geopolitik and its editor. Professor Haushofer, 
reiterate substantially the same ideas. 

But while the views of Buckle (in so far as we are discussing the 
influence of climate, etc.) were progressive in their day, now, after the 
historical materialism of Marx, the writings of contemporary geopoliticians 
seem so much childish prattle (that is, logically; politically they are far 
from that). 

In effect, geopolitics flatly denies all history. Relatively constant 
factors such as territory, soil, climate (and racial attributes which 
biological sociologists also consider as constant) cannot serve to explain 
historical and social changes. “Politics” does not grow out of the “land” 
at all, but first and foremost out of economic relations. The “land” 
undoubtedly influences the historical process; but it does .so primarily 
Ihrough the process of labor and through economics, and these in their 
turn e.xercise a decisive influence on politics. The territory and the racial 
attributes of the British Isle.s have changed very little since the nineties 
of the last century, and they cannot possibly be made to explain, let us 
say, Great Britain’s rapid change from free trade to a high protective 
tariff. The existence of a foreign trade monopoly in the U.S.S.R. cannot 
be explained by the “Russian steppes” or by the so-called “Slavic soul.” 
But Great Britain’s change to a high protective tariff can very well be 
explained by the transition of her economic system to monopoly capital¬ 
ism, with its trusts and syndicates; and the foreign trade monopoly in the 
U.S.S.R. can very easily be explained by the peculiarities of the socialist 
economic system, with its plan, and by the relationship of this system to 
the outside world. Arguments about space and territory perse remind 
one—if the adherents of these theories will excuse the remark—of people 
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hunting for differential tariffs among crabs or for paper money on wheat 
fields. 

But however ridiculous geopolitics is from the point of view of logic, 
it nevertheless plays a very active reactionary role in practice. It supplies 
an excuse for bellicose fascism, a justification for war and imperialism; 
it preaches new conquests and wars of intervention. The essence of the 
matter lies here, not in the quasimoralistic poetized sophistry with which 
imperialists often veil their prose. 

II. "PERPETUUM MOBILE" IN WARS 

I n his article which I have already mentioned the late Mr. Simonds, 
after sharply (and to a great extent correctly) criticizing the League 
of Nations, draws the conclusion that foreign territory and raw materials 
are indispensable to Germany, Italy and Japan; that any attempt to 
persuade these countries to the contrary would be absurd; and that the 
League of Nations must adopt the rule of economic parity and make an 
equitable distribution of the world’s resources of territory and raw 
materials. This will avert a world tragedy. 

Indeed? But what will come of this plan objectively, that is, apart 
from the subjective intentions of its authors? Let us analyze his plan of 
the new “levellers.” 

First. Who are to be the subjects of this deal? Alas! These do not 
include such countries as Egypt or China or India. Nor do they include 
any of the small independent states like Czechoslovakia. The subjects 
of the deal are to be the biggest capitalist powers. 

Second. Who are to be the objects of the deal? Apparently the 
U.S.S.R. and a number oi small independent countries such as Lithuania 
(for the author of the scheme seeks to justify German fascist aspira¬ 
tions), China (for Japan’s policy is similarly “justified”) and the colonies 
(Italy’s policy also finds “justification” in this scheme). Thus in effect it 
is proposed: (1) to cut up the U.S.S.R.; (2) to destroy the independence 
of small countries, such as Ethiopia; (3) to partition China; (4) to divide 
up the colonies again, like so much small coin thrown in to complete a 
bargain. In other words, the entire plan is aimed against: (a) the workers 
(the U.S.S.R.); (b) the masses in densely populated China (/. e., the 
semi-colonies); (c) the colonial masses. Cui prodest? The biggest capi¬ 
talist powers. Such is the scheme’s “justice” and “morality.” 

Third. Let us assume that by some miracle or other the idea has been 
carried into effect. The great capitalist powers have divided up the spoils 
among themselves (the others, as we have seen, are quantUcs negligeab- 
les) on a “basic principle” of super-aristocratic world “parity.” But what 
will happen the day after? That is the question. 

It is not hard to answer. The mere fact that in different countries 
there are different levels of productive power, different quantities of 
skilled labor power, will lead to different results in the struggle for the 
world market. No amount of “autarchy” will save a country from having 
resort to this world market, the more so as the capitalist system will 
inevitably lead to overproduction. The search for new markets and spheres 
for capital investment will necessitate new re-divisions of land and 
resources. And since tariff barriers, trusts, armies and fleets will not 
disappear, the war song will break out afresh. Thus what is proposed is 
nothing more nor less than the continuing reproduction of wars, a 
perpetuum mobile of annihilating catastrophes. The picture is truly 
horrifying. 

Fourth. Aside from all this, the plan recalls the verse about Roland’s 
horse; 

Wunderschon war diese State, 

Leider aber war sie tot. 
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It is just another Utopia. The more powerful groups of capitalists 
wielding state power will not surrender their colonies for the benefit of 
their poorer relatives. If Germany, Japan and Italy cannot be persuaded 
to abandon their expansionist policy, then there is just as little expecta¬ 
tion of philanthropy on the part of Great Britain, the United States or 
France. As regards the workers of the U.S.S.R., they can see absolutely 
no reason for surrendering their common property to their bitterest class 
antagonists. 

/•i/Z/i. Capitalist states might ask themselves whether this levelling 
scheme does not have in it the germs of what Japanese diplomats would 
call “dangerous thoughts.” For mankind is divided not only horizontsflly 
into states, but also vertically into classes. (By the way, this idea of a 
redivision, and of a blow at the maxim “Beati possidentes,” calls to mind 
the whole class which is made up of the “possidentes.” Here, however, it 
is not a question of re-dividing the factories and distributing the machines 
among the workers, but of common ownership of the means of production. 
And this is the course which history will take.) 


II. WHAT IS IMPERIALISM! 

S O we may put the question as follows: Is the present tendency to 
violent expansion now being displayed so strikingly in Japan, Germany 
and Italy a purely natural function of land and race, or is it a function 
of the social-economic system? 

The question can be most easiiy considered by taking the example of 
Japan. The density of population in Japan is great. There is little land 
per capita, emigration has always been very considerable. The German 
professor, Paul Berkenkopf, in his recent work “Sibirien als Zukunftsland 
der Industrie,” uses the very fact of overpopulation (“Druck der 
japanischen Obervolkerung”) to explain Japanese imperialist expansion, 
assuming, however, that this expansion will proceed primarily in the 
direction of Australia and the Philippines. And thus it would seem that 
here as nowhere else the bare laws of geopolitics are the determining 
factor. But in that case how can we explain the crisis of overproduction? 
And how can we explain the paradox that this strange profusion of 
products is constantly impelling Japan’s ruling classes to more intensive 
expansion? What becomes, tlien, of all the primitive argumentation that 
where there is little land, nothing to eat, and too many people, ergo, new 
territory is needed? It simply goes to pieces. Obviously the matter is not 
at all so simple. In reality, it is a bastard form of fin de siecle monopoly 
capitalism coupled with considerable survivals of feudal barbarism; 
savage exploitation of the workers and peasants, landhunger on the part 
of the latter, exorbitantly high rents, poverty, and consequently low 
purchasing power of the masses—all leading to the paradox of plenty 
and poverty, overproduction and the quest for new territories. And are 
not these things peculiar to capitalism as a whole? Is not the hunt for 
markets, coupled with over-production and under-consumption, a 
characteristic feature of the special capitalist “mode of production?” 

Or take Germany. We hear the chorus that it is absolutely essential 
for her to steal new territory from the U.S.S.R,, since she, Germany, is 
starved for raw materials. We shall not speak here about the German 
war industry, which lias swelled to gigantic proportions, which swallows 
up vast quantities of raw materials, and which does not in any way 
“grow” out of the properties of the German “soil.” Nor shall we talk about 
the stacks of raw materials for war at the expense of consumption, nor 
about the sabotage on the part of the peasants. We only put the following 
elementary question: Why should not Germany buy raw materials from 
the U.S.S.R.? Does the latter want a high price? No, on the contrary. 
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jMany persons have shouted at the top of their voices that the U.S.S.R. 
is practising dumping~so favorable to the purchaser are the prices at 
which the U.S.S.R. has sold raw material. But German monopoly capital 
wants to have monopoly ownership of Ukrainian raw materials for 
military-economic autarchy, which in its turn is a weapon for further 
world struggle. “Territory,” “space" (fascist philosophers have raised the 
category of “space” five heads higher than that of “time”) do not produce 
any policy by themselves. It is definite social-historical conditions that 
lead to wars. 

Mr. Simonds quoted Signor Mussolini’s dictum; “For us Italians the 
choice is between foreign expansion and domestic explosion.” And he 
added: “And that is why Italy and Germany, like Japan, are preparing 
for war.” About Germany he spoke still more clearly: either a war of 
conquest, or communism. 

Let us assume that this is so. But what does it signify? It simply 
signifies that communism can live without wars, whereas the other social 
form, capitalism, through the mouths of its own politicians and ideologists, 
declares: Better a war of conquest than communism. This only serves 
to corroborate the proposition that a war of conquest is a function of the 
social order, that it is not a non-historical category connected directly 
with geophysical and biological factors. 

The structure of modern capitalism must be analyzed scientifically, 
soberly and without prejudice. The Italian fascists claim that there is no 
capitalism in Italy, but a special kind of order which is neither capitalism 
nor socialism. Herr Hitler’s followers declare that in their country they 
have national socialism. Mr. Araki and the other ideologists of Japanese 
aggression speak about.the “imperial path,” about Japan’s peculiar tradi¬ 
tions and her celestial mission: God himself points out definite strategic 
and tactical plans to Mr. Araki. Camouflage and juggling with words 
constitute one of the distinguishing features of profound social decadence. 
But fact remains fact. In none of the above-mentioned countries has one 
hair fallen from the head of the finance-capital oligarchy. Herr Fried in 
his book, “Das Ende dcs Kapitalismus,” painted a very graphic picture 
of this oligarchy. But Hitler’s regime has left it in complete immunity; 
these oligarchs have only been converted (in words) into “leaders of 
industry” on the basis of “public service.” If we recall that fascism’s most 
outstanding philosopher, Spengler, considered the Hohenzollern Officers’^ 
Corps and the Prussian Government officials as the epitome of “socialism”' 
there is really no need for surprise. Has it not been said that “man was 
given a tongue to hide his thoughts?” 

The same kind of camouflage is observable in another form even in 
capitalistic countries with democratic regimes. Not so long ago, for 
example, Mr. Thomas Nixon Carver, an indiscreet Pindar of “prosperity,” 
proclaimed iirbi ei orbi that in the United States every worker is a 
capitalist. The subsequent spread of the crisis and of so-called “technical 
unemployment” have given a tragic refutation of this capitalist optimism. 

What is in fact the real state of affairs? And why does this real state 
of affairs give rise to imperialist wars? 

Since the eighties of the last century, as a result of the triumph of 
large-scale production and the centralization of capital, the form of 
capitalism has changed. From the previous stage of industrial capitalism,, 
with its freedom of competition, its individualism, its principle of laissez 
faire, laissez passer, it entered the stage of monopoly capitalism (trusts, 
intergrowth of banking capital and industrial capital, monopoly 
prices). The partition of the world led to accentuated competition; to the 
policy of dumping (the losses incurred were compensated for by high 
monopoly prices in the home market); and to the system of a high 
protective tariff. In its turn, protectionism intensified the export of 
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capital (in place of commodity exports, now hampered by tariff 
barriers). The monopolistic possession of markets, raw materials 
and spheres of capital investment, together with the whole system 
of monopoly exploitation, tariffs, etc., based on the already accom¬ 
plished partition of the so-called “free lands” (which meant putting 
an end to the principle of the Open Door), led capitalist competition on 
the world market to acquire more and more clearly the character of 
forcible pressure (Machipolitik). The diminished possibilities of “peaceful 
penetration” were remedied by the brutal policy of armed force. 

Accordingly, the state power of capital, its “interference” in economic 
life, acquires increased significance. We witness the militarization of the 
economic system and an extreme intensification of the tendency to 
economic autarchy, wliich is also important militarily and politically in 
determining the Machtposition in the arena of world struggle. Here the 
inner motive is represented by the interests of profit, which on the one 
hand maintain the purchasing power of the working masses at an 
extremely low level (e.ven in Ricardo’s day it was a well-known fact that 
profit stands in inverse proportion to wages), and which on the other 
hand continually force commodities and capital beyond the bounds of the 
given state, compelling a constant search for fresh markets, fresh sources 
of raw materials and fresh spheres for capital investment. The greater 
the contradiction between the productive forces of capitalism and the 
mass impoverishment which is immanent in this system, the more 
intensive grows world competition, the more acute becomes the problem 
of war. 

Imperialist war is an expression of the expansionist policy of monopoly 
capitalism. Such is the specific, historically limited, significance of 
imperialist wars. On the one hand, monopoly capitalism acts as a check 
on the development of the productive forces (the decay of capitalism); 
on the other, it leads to catastrophes of the most devastating kind. 

Thus not every sort of war, not even every predatory war, is an 
imperialist war. Slave-owning forms of society waged wars for slaves; 
feudal lords fought for land; merchants and traders fought for markets 
and for exploitation through trade and plunder (“Handel und Piraterie,” 
as Goethe called it); and so forth. Imperialism wages wars to extend the 
domination of one country’s finance capital, for the monopoly profits of 
trusts and banks. Its wars are universal (for the whole world is already 
divided up); its wars confront all mankind with the dilemma: either 
death or socialism. Hie Rhodiis! Hie salta! 


IV. IMPERIALISM AND THE U.S.S.R. 

F rom the above it will be clear how senseless it is to talk about the 
“imporialism” of the U.S.S.R., as is done con amore by fascist theore¬ 
ticians and by “researchers” of the type of Herr von Kleinow. A phrase 
like “the imperialism of the U.S.S.R.” is a contradiction in terms, like 
“dry water” or “square circles.” 

But it may be asked; Will not the U.S.S.R. pursue an aggressive 
policy, not in favor of finance capital, but against it? Will it not fight 
for the expansion of socialism? Here again let us begin with an example. 

As is well known, the Empire of the Tsars formerly occupied present 
territory of the Soviet Union, plus Poland, plus Finland, etc. It posses¬ 
sed even more territory and more “natural wealth" than does the U.S.S.R. 
But it was continually engaged in wars of conquest. On the eve of 1914 
it dreamed of seizing Constantinople and the Dardanelles and of 
subjugating all Turkey, of seizing the whole of Galicia from Austria- 
Hungary, of dealing Germany a blow and of concluding a trade agree¬ 
ment with her on onerous terms; and so on. What, under Tsarism, drove 
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not only the landlords but also the bourgeoisie (even before 
they had a share in the government) to these adventures? First and 
foremost, the weakness of the home market. The peasant was fleeced to 
the skin by the landlord, the worker’s wages were meagre. Hence the 
policy which the Tsar’s minister Vyshnegradsky characterized in the 
words: “We’ll go hungry but we’ll e.xport.’’ Hence the Far Eastern 
adventure—and the “Russo-Japanese War’’ during which, by the way, 
all sections of Russian society except the landlord aristocracy desired the 
Tsarist Government’s defeat. Hence, too, Russia’s participation in the 
World War, with a frenzied imperialist program (here the grain exporters 
played the biggest part). 

Now let us take the U.S.S.R. One does not need to be a genius to 
observe that in the U.S.S.R. the demand is not less hut greater than the 
supply. In our country we have a tremendously strong home market. 
Despite the enormous scale of production there is a shortage of com¬ 
modities, there are still too few goods on sale. 

The socialist system contains within itself much greater possibilities 
for productive forces to develop, for labor to increase its productivity and 
for technique to progress. But in the Soviet Union, be it noted, this can¬ 
not result either in unemployment or in overproduction. Our national 
economy is conducted not with a view to profits for a capitalist class, but 
to satisfy the requirements of the masses. This means that when produc¬ 
tion of necessary articles is increased their consumption is proportionately 
raised, and not lowered into the sea like Brazilian coffee. If completely 
superfluous articles are produced—a highly improbable contingency— 
corrections can be made in the production process itself. Under planned 
economy it is easy to redistribute the productive forces; they can be 
transferred to new sectors, engendering new requirements and supplying 
the masses with new lines of production. There will never be any threat 
of unemployment, and a universal rise in labor productivity will only 
lead to a growth of plenty, shorten the working day, and leave more 
scope for cultural development. 

Thus the motive inherent in the very nature of the capitalist system, 
which begets surplus value and prevents its realization—the motive which 
is most glaringly manifested in the era of imperialism and impels the 
ruling classes to war—is reduced in a socialist society to absolute nonsense. 

This was why beggarly Tsarist Russia, where the “upper ten thousand” 
of landlords and bourgeois lived in splendor while the masses starved, 
pursued a policy of wars of conquest. And that is why the U.S.S.R., 
which is rapidly growing rich in the sense that well-being is spreading 
throughout the entire mass of the people while social wealth is concentrat¬ 
ed in the hands of the socialist state, pursues an exactly opposite policy, 
the policy of peace. The U.S.S.R. is not interested in conquests in any 
direction whatever. But it is interested, very deeply and lastingly in¬ 
terested, in peace. What, then, remains of the celebrated argument that the 
U.S.S.R. “is continuing the policy of the Tsars?” 

There is another piece of geopolitical sophistry in circulation which 
goes more or less as follows. Fact remains fact: in 1914 Russia w'as in 
conflict with Japan in the Far East; in 1914-18 she was in conflict with 
Germany; the same thing is happening again, mutalis mutandis, and the 
fundamental geophysical laws are again breaking their way through 
all obstacles. 

What is the reply to this piece of sophistry? 

First, even the facts themselves are distorted. For example, in 1914 
and the years following Japan was in league with Russia against 
Germany; now Japan is in league with Germany against the U.S.S.R. 
The Japanese Samurai have even been proclaimed oriental Prussians of 
Aryan extraction. 
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Second, the question must be stated more clearly. What, in effect, is 
under discussion? What we are discussing is not the mere fact of a 
conflict (for a conflict presupposes at least two parties—our object in this 
case not being to analyze the inner struggles of a Hamlet), but the policy 
of one party and the policy of another. After this logical dissection the 
question becomes perfectly clear. In Japan power is in the hands of ap¬ 
proximately the same classes as before, and Japan is continuing its policy 
of imperialist aggression, heading for war. The U.S.S.R. is not Tsarist 
Russia and the radical change of the country’s economic system demands 
an exactly opposite policy, the policy of peace. Nevertheless war may 
break out, for the situation is not determined by the one-sided will, to 
peace of the Soviets. War may be forced upon us. Contiguity of frontiers 
and territory certainly have an influence here, but not directly, and the 
war guilt will lie not with “the land” but with Japanese imperialism. 

Finally, there is one other argument with which the opponents of the 
U.S.S.R. try to discredit Soviet foreign policy. It is trotted out regularly 
by Herr Hitler and his ideological agents. It runs, roughly speaking, as 
follows: National Socialism is based on “nationality” (“Volkstum,” 
“Volksgemeinschaft”); its business is with the domestic, internal affairs 
of Germany; National Socialism is national socialism, and is not super- 
or supra-national. Accordingly it never meddles in “other folks’ affairs,” 
but speaks exclusively pro domo sua. Conversely, Sovietism—bolshevism, 
communism—has a super- and supra-national orientation; it is an 
international force, dreaming of world domination; it is the spiritiis 
rector of all sedition and unrest. 

Clearly this argument is intimately connected with our theme. 

First of all, a few words about the Germany of Herr Hitler. The 
German fascists, it is true, are idolaters of the fetish of so-called “race 
purity;” they even castrate those who are not pure Aryans and imprison 
people for the “crime” of sexual intercourse with non-Aryan men and 
women. They propagate ecoiiomico-national autarchy, as a vessel contain¬ 
ing the holy and precious body and blood of the “Nordic Aryan race.” 
But it would be a childish absurdity to suppose that this leads to a 
policy of “non-interference.” Quite the contrary. Fascist action is most 
energetic in all foreign countries. And this is easy to understand, for their 
very “national narrowness” is nothing more nor less than the clenching 
of the military-economic and ideological fist. Their orientation is towards 
world hegemony, entailing the crushing and enslavement of all other 
nations. No, to be sure, they are not internationalists. But they are 
potential nationalistic oppressors of all other nations (those of “low 
degree”). It is precisely from this point of view that the Nazis meddle 
in the internal affairs of all other states. It is worth knowing, for instance, 
that even in the case of the United States tlie Nazis count on the millions 
of citizens of German blood to act against the Anglo-Saxon and other 
elements. In fact, it is to fear of a German revolt that Herr Colin Ross 
ascribes the unfavorable attitude of Americans towards National 
Socialism. * Setting out from the premise that “present-day America is 
tired and old, amazingly old” {“das heutige Amerika ist made and alt, 
erstaunlich alt") the author threatens a national upheaval of millions of 
“self-knowing” Germans. Approximately the same arguments (“salva¬ 
tion” of the Ukraine or of the Volga Germans) are employed by Herr 
Rosenberg in his appeals for war against the U.S.S.R. It is thus quite 
futile for the Nazis to pose as offended children, occupied in the washing 
of purely domestic linen. That argument is mendacious. 

However, reuenons d nos moutons. Do we believe in the worldwide 
triumph of socialism? Of course we do. Moreover, we know for sure that 
this will undoubtedly come, as a result of the inner contradictions of 
capitalism, through the victory of the historically progressive forces 
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within it. We know that our diagnosis and prognosis are scientihc and 
exact. But does this mean, that the U.S.S.R. should interfere in the affairs 
of other states or pursue a policy of conquest? Of course not. For the best 
“propaganda” of ail is the very fact of the existence and uninterrupted 
development of the new economic relations and the new culture. It would 
be sheer stupidity to interrupt this process. 

Hence it follows that not only from the economic but also from the 
purely political standpoint—not only from the standpoint of the U.S.S.R. 
proper but also from that of the ultimate worldwide victory of socialism— 
it is utterly senseless to think of a policy of war being adopted by the 
proletarian state. And as regards the “last days ’’and the “world rule of 
communism,” history will settle this question. "Que les destinees s’ac- 
complisseni!" 

However, in the interests of full scientific clarity we cannot leave 
unanswered one further argument against the Marxist presentation of 
the question concerning the destinies of society. It is set forth in an 
article in The Round Table (No. 99). entitled “Economics and War,” 
The author asserts that Marxism is wrong, because; 

If, as its disciples hold, the existing economic system leads inherently 
to the class war, which of its nature cuts across national boundaries, 
then surely it cannot also lead inherently to the war between nations, in 
which all classes are ranged side against their fellows of another 
country.... For experience amply proves that war is the great opportunity 
of the forces of the Left to overthrow the established regime. The 
calculating communist, far more than the calculating capitalist, ought to 
foment war. 

1 regret to say that the author errs on every point. War “between 
nations” (or rather between capitalist states) formally unites classes, 
but only to aggravate class antagonisms still further later on and speed 
up the revolutionary process. So it was in Germany and Austria, so it 
was in Russia, where the revolutionary party was able to carry things 
through to the end. It is precisely for this reason that war enables “the 
forces of the Left” to “overthrow the established regime.” But they are 
able to do so for the further reason that they rally the masses against 
war. It is as the force of peace, the only consistent force of peace, that 
they are victorious—not as the fictitious and silly-clever “calculating 
communist” imagined by The Round Table. As regards the capitalists, 
they are driven on by the blind, supra-rational, elemental forces of an 
unorganized society. One of the characteristic features of this society is 
that people get results quite different from those intended: thus none of 
the capitalists wanted the crisis, but the crisis is the result of their ac¬ 
tions. This is the so-called law of the heterogeneity of aims, characteristic 
of irrational (capitalist) society and non-existent in rational, organized 
(socialist) society. Thus, the peace policy of the socialist state is not just 
a passing “juncture” for it, not a temporary zigzag in policy, not an op¬ 
portunist compromise. It expresses the very essence of the socialist 
system. 

We are not obliged to think for the capitalists. But, contrary to The 
Round Table’s advice, we stand and will continue to stand for peace, 
peace and yet again peace. And precisely for this reason we shall 
conquer in a war if the imperialists force one on us. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1971, p. 595. 

f London, June 1935. 

* London, October 26, 1935. 

* Zeitschrifi fur Gcopolitik, XII Jahrg., 3 Heft. p. 135: “Idee und Zukunftsgestaltung 
der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika.” 



Walking Along Old Moscow Streets 


Vladimir MURA VYOV 


T he building which houses tl)e editorial office of International Affairs 
is situated on Gorokhovsky pereulok. a sidcstreet in famous old 
district of Moscow. Long ago, about four centuries back, there came into 
being a district closely associated with Russian external affairs, diplomacy 
and commerce. Gorokhovsky Pereulok ran directly to Nemelskaya sloboda 
(German settlement) giving shelter to foreigners; merchants, anisans, 
scholars, militarymen, etc., from many European countries. Their destiny 
made them follow different routes to Moscow, and they were grateful to 
Russia and made substantial contributions during the time of Peter the 
Great to spreading knowledge about their native lands and establishing 
language, cultural and educational contacts with the outside world. 

11 seems that destiny has assigned International Affairs just the place 
where it belongs. 


W hen Russians say that something happened “under Tsar Gorokh”, 
they usually mean something that has happened so incredibly long 
ago that nobody can believe it, and it is better to forget about it entirely. 
True, many things of the past are not forgotten and are recalled as a 
lesson to us. Now, who really is Tsar Gorokh and when did he live? 
Nobody knows, and yet... 

By the same token, no one knows when Gorokhova polye from which 
the sidcstreet inherited its name was first mentioned but nobody doubts 
that it was a very long time ago. Maybe it is the most ancient name in 
the district. 

In old Russia gorokh (peas) was a nutricious and favorite food for 
peasants and tsars alike. To be sure, a peasant had a small pea lot, while 
tsars owned large fields of this crop. In ancient times the tsar owned a 
pea field stretching from the Yauza River to the road leading to the 
Vladimir principality to the towns of Kirzhach and Yuryev-Polskoi (now 
Karl Marx Street). Here was the tsar’s Gorokhovy dvor (pea house), 
and that is why the locality came to be known as Gorokhovo polye (pea- 
field). 

These places were the tsar’s holdings already under Vasili III, father 
of Ivan IV (the Terrible). Right across from Gorokhovsky Pereulok, on 
Karl Marx Street, stands a squat two-siorey buiding (No. 15) which has 
been rebuilt many times. However, its frame is a I6th century building, 
tsar’s stopover house. At that time it was a long travelling distance from 
Moscow', from the Kremlin to be exact, and here the tsar and his 
entourage made a rest stop. 

The remoteness of this locality is mentioned in an ancient hagiography 
of a Moscow “God’s fool” and miracle man, Vasili Blazhenny, after whom 
the most astounding Moscow temple, the Cathedral of St. Basil the 

The author is a writer, an historian and the Chairman of the Moscow History Society, 
a member of the Moscow Soviet Commission of Street Naming. 
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Bessed, is named. Vasili was born nearby and, having left his native 
land to study in Moscow, had never once visited his parents. 

Vasili Blazhenny is the first remarkable name preserved by history 
in association with this locality. According to the hagiography, he was 
born in Yelokhovo village, “near the Church of the Vladimirskaya Holy 
Virgin which is now the Church of St. Nicetas on Basmannaya Street”. 
His parents were poor peasants and sent him as an apprentice to a 
shoemaker living nearby. The hagiography says that here for the first 
time he displayed his gift of sagacity. A man from a suburb came to him 
to order high boots and told him to make the boots tough, to last for 
several years. Looking at him, Vasili smiled. When the man left the 
proprietor of the shop asked his apprentice, why he had smiled. Vasili 
answered: “Here is a man ordering boots to last for years, but he does 
not know that he will die tomorrow”. Indeed, the man died the very 
ne.xt day. Vasili Blazhenny was very revered in Mo.scow. Ivan the Terrible 
was afraid of him believing that he was a mind-reader and had to 
listen to his accusations. When Vasili died, the tsar carried his coffin at 
the funeral. He was buried in the Pokrov Cathedral on Red Square which 
had been built to commemorate the conquering of the Kazan khanate, and 
since that time the cathedral came to be known as the Cathedral of St. 
Basil the Beautified. Still at the beginning of the 20th century in the 
Church of St. Nicetas on Basmannaya Street there was an icon showing 
St Basil “as a reminder and confirmation of the fact that near this 
church there is the homeland of God’s Great Saint.” 

In the 16th-171h centuries there still existed side by side artisans’ 
settlements and villages on the banks of the Yauza River, an ancient 
trade route which had lost its significance by that time. The Basmannaya 
isarskaya sloboda (tsar’s settlement) was near the place where today we 
find Karl Marx Street and Novo-Basmannaya Street, where long ago 
bakers made basmam, for the court (busmans were loafs of a specified 
weight and form). Basman loafs also differed from home-made peasant 
bread baked by peasant women in that on the upper crust of the tsar’s 
loafs there were prints of different figures. In the 17th century bakeries 
discontinued production of basrnans, and people began to forget the origin 
of the settlement’s name. 

As is mentioned above, Gorokhov sky Pereulok led directly to 
Neinetskaya Sloboda. At the time of Ivan the Terrible land was allotted 
there to foreigners from Western Europe who had come to Moscow in 
search of jobs. So, the Russians who could not distinguish between all 
those newcomers who did not speak Russian, called them all nemtsy 
(Germans) irrespective of their nationality. Foreigners were granted 
various privileges, and the very word sloboda (settlement) is a derivative 
of the word svoboda (freedom), because the settlers were freed from 
paying some state taxes and duties. They were free to profess their 
religion and Henrich Staden, a German belonging to opriclinicks (a 
special administrative elite under Ivan the Terrible), wrote in his notes: 
“Each foreigner, whoever he is can build a house here, he is free in his 
faith; the only thing he is not allowed to do is to make his Russian 
man servants and maid servants eat meat during Lent, on Wednesdays 
and Fridays.” Staden also wrote that foreigners had “the right to keep 
a tavern, while the Russians are prohibited from doing so”. Maybe at 
that time the locality won the repute of being a jolly place to visit and 
that is how the name Razgitlyai (revelry) came about. 

In the mid-17th century, under Tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich, with the 
influx of foreigners to Moscow and the opposition of the Russian clergy 
to the construction of heterodox churches within the limits of the city— 
it was confined to the Sadovoye koltso (green belt)—foreigners set up 
a new Nemetskaya Sloboda close to the old one. 
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Fn 1663 Mosco>v was visited by the envoys of Charles II, King of 
England. The Englishmen had an opportunity to see Moscow, and in a 
few years after their return to London there were published the 
reminiscences of the voyage. It was written, that in order to make life 
easier for Chiislians from other countries, there had been built a sloboda 
(a city suburb), where most of the foreigners followed their own ways, 
mostly it was inhabited by Germans, Englishmen, Dutchmen and Poles. 

A Kurland nobleman Jacob Reintcnfeld who lived in Moscow in the 
1670s supplied a more detailed description of the sloboda: "The main 
suburb IS Inozemnaya Sloboda, or Kokui, which is separated from the last 
ditch [here the fortifications of the Earthern Rampart, the present-day 
Sadovoyc Koltso, are meant—Au/Zi.] by just a small field, with buildings 
also made of wood erected according to German rules and design; here 
the Germans live separtely from the Russians and attend services at 
three Lutheran, two Calvmistic, one Dutch and one English churches 
which, however, have no bells.” 

At the turn of the 18th century the old Ncmetskaya Sloboda and the 
new one had merged to form just one Nemetskaya Sloboda. By that time 
Nemetskaya and Basmannaya slobodas situated on the Yauza banks had 
already become a part of the city. Cornelius de Brum, a Dutch painter 
and traveller who lived in Moscow in 1701-1703, noted that there were 
still many villages visible behind Nemetskaya Sloboda. 

Peter the Great, who lived as a boy and a youth in the nearby village 
of Preobrazhenskoye, often visited Nemetskaya Sloboda where he met 
Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Swedes and Swiss In other words, all 
of Western Europe was represented there From those people he learned 
a lot about the European culture, European armies and got acquainted 
with General Patrick Gordon from Scotland and Fran/, Lefort from Swit¬ 
zerland who later on helped him a lot in reorganising the army. 

When he became the tsar and absolute ruler, Peter was captivated by 
the idea of turning Ncmetskaya Sloboda into a new centre of Moscow 
lie wanted to build an integral architectural ensemble on both banks of 
the Yauza River, and he managed exactly that 

Nemetskaya Sloboda dilTered from other Moscow slobodas by its 
management, architecture and planning Despite the fact, that once it was 
said, that everything there was German-style, this is not exactly true, 
for it had many common features with other Russian slobodas and their 
way of life, because most of the foreigners lived in Russia long enough 
to assimilate local habits 

In the years between 1697 and 1699 a palace for Lefort was built on 
the right bank. Ft was designed by Dmitri Aksamitov, an “artist of stone 
buildings” it was said In that palace Peter received envoys and arranged 
assemblies. Johan Korb, Secretary of the Austrian Embassy, describing 
the house-warming party at the palace, reported that it was attended by 
the Moscow nobility and foreign guests and that the festivities lasted for 
two days He wrote that “nobody was allowed to leave the palace even to 
get some sleep Ambassadors were assigned special sleeping quarters and 
they had to rest in rotation.” The palace was used to receive ambassadors 
and quite often it served as living quarters for foreign envoys. 

Just across the jialace, on the other bank of the Yauza River, were the 
headquarters of a regiment under Lefort’s command. At the end of the 
17th century Russian regiments were named after their colonels and the 
regiment’s name was transferred to the locality where they were 
quartered. This e.xplains why a district of Moscow is called Lefortovo. 

None of the episodes of the private life of Peter the Great has been 
discussed with such persistency or zeal as his love affair with Anna 
Mons, a daughter of a German artisan from Nemetskaya Sloboda. As is 
known, Peter ordered an e.xpcnsive stone house to be built for her but 
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now there is no reliable data on the location of her house due to the 
turbulent 18th century and the hardships of the Mons family. That is why 
it was a great joy for the commission of Ancient Moscow Society to 
discover in 1927 in Kirochny Pereulok now Starokirochny, 6) the 17th 
century stone chambers in the yard of the house which prior to the revolu¬ 
tion belonged to merchant woman Batyugina. On the outside it looked 
like a late I9th century plastered house. However, in the upper floor 
there turned out to be arched main chambers linked by in-built staircases 
with storage rooms of the ground floor. Later on white-stone decora¬ 
tions and the remnants of the main porch were found. It was a splendid 
stone house built in the second half of the 17lh century. Before, it was 
known to be only three such houses in Moscow. That was the fourth. The 
neighbours recalled that it had been said to be the Anna Mons house. 
Although subsequently documents were found with the name of the owner, 
von der Golz, it is still called the Anna Mons house. Probably, people’s 
memories are more accurate than documents. 

An engraving of 1705 called The Town House of Admiral F. A. Golovin 
in Moscow Nemetskaya Sloboda clearly shows the comprehensive nature 
of architectural plans for the right-and left-bank settlements. It looks 
like a first sketch for. building future Petersburg, reflecting the spirit of 
radical reforms and a stronger statehood. 7'he palace of Lefort, which 
Tsar Peter 1 offered as a gift after Lefort’s death to Menshikov was situ¬ 
ated on the right bank and that of Golovin—on the left. Together they were 
the focal points of the composition; the regular Golovin Garden and the 
streets of Nemetskaya Sloboda gravitated towards them as centres; the 
Yauza River flowing in the middle with its well-appointed banks formed 
an axis of symmetrical planning. As Peter I saw it, the Yauza River, the 
cradle of his fleet, should become the terminal point of the water route 
from Petersburg to Moscow. Having inspected the canal which had 
reached by that time the town of Dmitrov, Peter said: “I hope sometime 
to travel... from Petersburg to Moscow and land in the Golovin Garden.” 

With time Nemetskaya Sloboda and Lefortovo, as all other Moscow 
slobodas, lost its initial significance as settlements arranged by trades 
of their inhabitants or any other qualification. The Description of the 
Capital of Moscow of 1790 lists “Nemetskaya Sloboda of foreigners of 
various nationalities and Russians of various ranks; in 1826, according 
to the Russian publisher Pyotr Sytin, “there is not a single foreign name 
among the house-owners of Nemetskaya Street.” 

The second half of the 18th century sav/ the construction of palaces 
for the wealthy factory-owner Demidov, a house with “golden” rooms, 
i. e., with gilded fretwork (Gorokhovsky Pereulok, 4); the palace of Count 
Razurnovski (Kazakov Street, 18); the palace of Musin-Pushkin (Spar- 
takovskaya Street, 2). Buildings on the right bank of Yauza were 
reconstructed as well. The era of classicism required grandeur, precise¬ 
ness, clear-cut lines and serenity. This is Moscow of which Alexander 
Pushkin wrote that “there lived wealthy boyars [nobility] not on the 
service, royal servants who had left the court, all people independent and 
light-hearted”. The guidebook of the 19th century concluded the- 
description of the Razurnovski Garden in the following way: “In short, 
it seems that the honourable owner had the intention of arranging amidst 
the noisy white-stone Moscow a place which by the beauty of innocent 
nature would make him forget that he is in a city and would serve as a 
dependable and reliable abode for rest after labour; and the work of a 
stateman is truly hard!" 

Aleksandr Chayanov, an outstanding economist and a man of talent, 
who taught at the Land Surveillance Institute in the 1920s, saw Lefortovo 
in a different light. Now a lot is written about this man in connection 
with his exoneration last year. Besides being a scientist of global 
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magnitude, Chayanov had a literary talent and his romantic novels 
influenced Mikhail Bulgakov. Palaces and old parks which Chayanov pas¬ 
sed on the way to the institute served as a setting for his novel 
Extraordinary but Genuine Adventures of Count Fyodor Mikhailovich 
Buturlin reflecting the events of the last decade of the 18th century. 
Chayanov described Lefortovo not as an idillic locality but as a myste¬ 
rious place of palace plots, masonic search for the essence of life, 
imposters taking the names of the dead. 

The 18th century has left its traces in the names of the 
Lefortovskaya Street, Lefortovski Pereulok, Lefortovskaya Embankment, 
Aptekarski Pereulok, where once Jagan Gotfried had a drugstore patented 
by Peter the Great, and Poslannikov (ambassador) Pereulok where the 
Prussian Ambassador, von Mardofelt, lived, etc. 

In the last decades of the I8th century and at the beginning of the 
19th century the district of Ncmetskaya Sloboda and the adjacent 
Basmannaya streets and Lefortovo became a district where gentry lived. 
Its appearance was formed by the Catherine royal palace—magnificent 
even today—astounding the viewer by its size and monumentality, which 
was built in 1778-1796 in place of the Golovin Palace, and palaces of 
the nobility. There were also more modest houses of the gentry and some 
gentlemen rented apartments there. Thus, in 1799 Major Sergei Pushkin 
rented an apartment there, where tlie future great Russian poet Alexander 
Puslikin was born. People still dilTer in their opinion about the location 
of the house where he was born, but documents show that he was baptised 
in the Epiphany Cathedral (in Bauman Square). 

Here Pushkin lived as a child and visited this place later. His uncle 
Vasili Lvovich lived on Staraya Basmannaya Street (Karl Marx Street, 
36). Nearby streets and sidestreets feature in the life of Decembrists, 
many outstanding people in Russian history and culture. Here lived Pavel 
Pestel, Vasili Perovsky and Lev Perovsky, Pyotr Chaadayev, Aleksei 
Musin-Pushkin, Aleksandr Muravyov, Alexei K. Tolstoy, Konstantin Yuon 
and others. In February 1987 a museum of Decembrists was opened on 
Karl Mar.x Street No. 23. 

Built in 1788-1789 and 1796 by architects Giacomo Quarenghi and 
Matvei Kazakov, the palace of Bezborodko was bought from the latter by 
Tsar Paul 1 and named Slobodski Palace (at present the old building of 
Moscow Bauman Technical College). In Slobodski Palace on July 12, 
1812 Tsar Alexander I addressed the Moscow gentry and merchantry 
and appealed to set up a people’s volunteer corps. “We would rather die 
than surrender to the enemy”, the Muscovites said. In only a few days 
huge donations were collected and Mikhail Kutuzov was appointed com- 
mander-in-chier of the Moscow opolcheniye (volunteer corps). 
P. A. Vyazeniski, a participant in the Patriotic War of 1812, wrote that 
from the assembly in Slobodski Palace “the war assumed the character of 
a people’s war”. 

This district preserves the reminiscences of many events. Mikhail 
Lermontov, the great Russian poet of the 19th century, wrote: “Moscow is 
not a silent conglomeration of cold stones symmetrically arranged... No! 
It has its soul and life... Each of its stones bears an inscription made by 
time and destiny, an inscription uncomprehensible for the crowd, but an 
inscription lull of thought, feelings and inspiration for a scientist, a 
patriot and a poet.” 

One can learn here a lot if one wants to learn, see and hear the 
voices of the past which have not perished, but remain forever in the 
qremory of the people, their character, in the word and the image and the 
^art-felt emotions one feels when recalling this past, while reading about 
it or standing by a house, a monument or anywhere which was once the 
scene of a remarkable event... 
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And despite ail the rebuilding, or as people now say reconstruction, of 
the old historic city it retains monuments of the past as a tree trunk 
bears its yearly rings. 

History has long ago brought together three old Moscow districts, 
Basmannaya and Nemetskaya slobodas and Lefortovo, which now form 
the centre of Moscow, a district of old Moscow with its clearly distinctive 
features. 

Mikhail Lomonosov in his time noted that each part of Moscow had 
its own personality. Moscow preserved this peculiarity. It was put very 
well by M. A. Dmitriyev, a poet of the first half of the 19th century in his 
poem “Moscow Life”; 

Do you know what Moscow is? This is not a city like other cities; 
It is a city of seven cities with dozens of villages and districts! 
And each of these cities has its personality, 
and these villages have their own customs. 

Even today, despite everything, Moscow retains these “seven cities 
with dozens of villages”; one is the Kremlin, another is Arbat district, 
still other is Zainoskvorechye (the district by the Moskva River) and 
Chistiye Ponds as well. Lefortovo with Basmannaya and Nemetskaya 
slobodas should be included in this list by their own right. 

The image of certain parts of Moscow is closely associated with certain 
periods of its history, which have become milestones in the history of 
the people and the state, created and consolidated the notions and ideas 
introduced by them in the people’s historic consciousness. Here everything 
reminds us of the people who once lived there or events of the past. With 
time facts become legends and new legends arc born. Buildings, streets 
and sidestrccts with their aura of history have become an intricate but 
quite definite moral, aesthetic and artistic image, while the composition 
and planning through architecture expressed this image, added new 
features to it and modified the image, while at the same time preserving it. 

On the streets, squares and sidestrccts there are buildings which lived 
through almost four centuries of Moscow’s history. Here our memory and 
imagination transfer us to the epoch of Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, 
to the Moscow of Pushkin and the Decembrists, the troubled years of the 
First Russian Revolution of 1905-1907, the October Revolution of 1917 
and the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945. 

It seems that everything is well but, despite the architectural value 
of this district and the cherished memories connected with it, city plan¬ 
ners and architects have drawn up plans which, if realised, will destroy 
the integrity of the ensemble and endanger nearby memorial buildings. 
We still have Lefortovo and we arc rich, but our children can be 
deprived of this wealth—careless builders are quite experienced in 
destroying monuments. 

The district incorporating the Gorokhovsky Pereulok is a precious 
part of old Moscow. It is also unique because it is the only city memorial 
complex in the world which has been built by peoples of all Europe. 
This is a harmonious result of friendship, cooperation and mutual 
understanding, a national Russian memorial which is simultaneously an 
international one. 
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THE SOVIET UNION IN AN INTERDEPENDENT WORLD 


Clearly, perestroika cannot bypass such a sphere as the study of key issues of in¬ 
ternational relations and foreign policy. A host of onerous cliches and stereotypes have 
amassed here which hamper efforts to give a realistic appraisal to the new processes 
taking place in the world. This is a task for science, for publicistics and for journalism. 
The February 1988 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee pointed in no uncer¬ 
tain terms to the need "to decisively raise the information and intellectual level of foreign 
policy propaganda and explanatory and analytical work on international issues." A flow of 
fresh and original ideas here is a must. 

What does the younger generation of Soviet international affairs scholars think or. 
this score? International Affairs decided to hold a meeting with young scholars from the 
leading Moscow research centres. By virtue of their youth and natural disinclination to 
accept cliches, young people find it easier to discuss freely the pressing problems that 
have amassed. During the meeting they voiced differing viewpoints and set forth tenets 
that were controversial and at times not quite correct. What was important, however, was 
that the debate laid bare a creative spirit and pinpointed interesting approaches to old 
problems. Precisely this was the goal. 

The following young scholars took part in ihe meeting; 

Aleksei Zagorsky, Aleksandr Medvedev and Aleksandr Pikayev (Institute of World 
Economy and International Relations of the USSR Academy of Sciences). 

Konstantin Pleshakov and Alla Solovyova (Institute of the United States and Canada 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences). 

Sergei Lunev, Viktor Nemchinov and Sergei Shilovtsev (Institute of Oriental Studies 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences). 

Nikolai Kapralov (institute for Far Eastern Studies of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences). 

A contribution to the discussion was made by Vadim Udalov, Second Secretary of 
the Research Coordination Centre of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

The hosts were Boris Piadyshev, International Affairs Editor-in-Chief and Nikolai 
Kapchenko, Deputy Editor-in-Chief. 

International Affairs. The purpose of our meeting today is to freely 
exchange views on a number of principled, conceptual issues concerning 
the prime orientations of Soviet foreign policy. This galaxy of Moscow re¬ 
search centres that are represented here by our guests gives reason to hope 
that the exchange of opinion will cover a broad gamut of problems in terms 
of both geographical area and topic range. Our guests are young and, evi¬ 
dently, lack prejudices, although their formation as scholars fell under a 
rather complex period, one of the typical features of which was a gap 
between words and deeds. Young people probably find it easier to bridge 
scientific as well as real gaps, and it is our hope that this exchange of views 
will give food for thought not only to its direct participants. 

As was agreed earlier, the issue "The Soviet Union in an interdependent 
world" could become the centrepiece of the exchange of views. 

NEW WORLD REALITIES 

International Affairs. Over the past four decades we have grown 
accustomed to a model of world relations where Soviet-American ties have 
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prevailed. The Soviet-American dominant has played its positive role—>that 
is certain. In any event, the militaryrstrategic parity between the USSR and 
the USA was and is today instrumental to the preservation of peace on Earth. 
I would like to pose the following questions: What consequences will the 
appearance of new centres of power on the globe have? What may the for¬ 
mation of a multipolar system of world relations spell? How will this influence 
world strategic stability and the foreign policy stand of the Soviet Union? 

Pieshakov. History has proven that there is no mistake more dangerous, 
given the changeability of the world, than assessing these changes through 
the prism of yesterday's principles. The most complex thing is not merely 
taking note of the changes but altering one's manner of thinking accor¬ 
dingly by scuttling outmoded dogmas and stereotypes. This constitutes, in 
my opnion, the essence of new thinking. 

The latter should be understood not as a ready-made concept but as 
a method for creating the concept of an interdependent and integral world. 
This is on the theoretical plane. Practically, it should be comprehended as 
a method of leading the world away from confrontation and towards real 
cooperation. 

One may logically query: What are the stands of the Soviet Union in 
this integral and interdependent world? They are unquestionably well-groun¬ 
ded, but they are not optimal. The same applies to the United States. I'll ven¬ 
ture to say that only a few countries have managed to adapt fully to present- 
day realities. 

Everything in the world is cyclical—from the rhythms of nature to the 
rhythms of the activity of the individual or of the world community. There 
was a time when the dialectic of demarcation, centrifugal tendencies and 
struggle was on the agenda. Today centripetency, coalescence and unity are 
the watchwords. This, evidently, is what the novelty of the present situation 
is all about. 

Unity does not mean the removal of contradictions. The number of con¬ 
tradictions in the world have increased rather than decreased. But it is the 
abundance of contradictions that has turned the world around and reshaped 
the logic of confrontation into the logic of unity. The greater number of con¬ 
tradictions is promoting greater interdependence. Today's contradictions 
cannot be classified under the sole vector of confrontation. The danger of 
the appearance of new nuclear powers, for example, should be viewed 
within an entirely new system of coordinates. And there is a host of problems 
of this kind. 

The world today is prepared objectively for the concept of interdepen¬ 
dence and integrality—in the economy, science and techonology, and in 
military strategy. But it is not ready psychologically. Herein lies a great 
danger. We are coming up against the problems of perceiving one another. 
Much is being said today about the "image of the enemy". Meanwhile we 
continue to underestimate the importance of perception problems. Without 
a high socio-psychological level an adequate perception of the world is 
impossible. It is risky business to grope about in the darkness of one's 
prejudices, having a poor idea of the foreign policy priorities of one's 
partners. Quite specific images and stereotypes underlie all US actions in. 
the world arena, including actual plots and acts of subversion. For example, 
the invasion of Grenada, while being an act of state-sponsored terrorism, 
reflected the American side's erroneous notions of the conditions of its 
security. We are being called the "evil empire", we don't like the fact that 
Americans associate the word "Russians" with Siberia, agents and totalita¬ 
rianism. A prominent Soviet political observer calls in the press the US presi¬ 
dential election campaign "games". The tatter, after all, is the process by 
which Americans choose their new leader, irrespective of whether or not we 
like this form of election or their choice, 

Solovyova. After the Second World War, the so-called bipolar model 
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of the world took shape in the foreign policy mentality of states. It boiled 
down to the existence of two opposing hostile systems: the camp of capi¬ 
talist countries headed by the USA and the camp of socialist, states led by 
the USSR. This model was in effect proclaimed by the US ruling elite to 
"contain" and "roll back" socialism through the joint efforts of imperialism, 
on the one hand, and consolidate its own dominating position within the 
capitalist system, on the other. 

In the 1960s the vision of the world as a bipolar structure clearly began 
to develop chasms. There were a number of reasons for this: first, the corre¬ 
lation of forces within the capitalist camp had changed, the allies demanding 
that their role in world development be revised, and the unevenness of the 
economic growth of individual states had led to the formation of new centres 
of power; second, the development of Soviet science and technology had 
brought forward a number of promising areas of Soviet-American coopera¬ 
tion, and other spheres of coinciding interests had appeared; and third, a 
number of non-aligned states that had been formally excluded from the 
bipolar structure of the world had energetically emerged in the world arena. 

All this led to the. emergence of a multipolar model of the world, whose 
overriding feature was close interdependence of and interaction between 
states on the international scene. Even then this multipolarity was manifest 
not only in the formation of new centres of power on the level of individual 
countries, but also in the emergence of new regions as poles: states of the 
rapidly developing Asia and Pacific region, linked with one another by 
growing centripetal tendencies, entered the mainstream of world economics 
and politics. 

In the 1980s, the Republican administration in the USA has resorted to a 
sort of artificial rebirth of the bipolar structure of the world in the form of an 
ideologised confrontation between the USA and the USSR on a new level. 
It failed, however, to take due account of the ties of interdependence among 
states that had taken shape by then. The incongruity between this model and 
the actual state of affairs in the world led to a rather rapid (within a few 
years), departure from its basic principles and to a return to the concept of 
multipolarity. 

The approach to the surrounding world as a bipolar structure gives do¬ 
minance in the bloc to only one state, while conferring on it greater commit¬ 
ments in comparison with the other countries. The multipolar model, on the 
other hand, reduces the rights of the leader, while increasing its allies' inde¬ 
pendence and their contribution to world developments. The former variant 
thus conditions the presence of one "pace-setter" in each of the opposing 
camps; the latter forces each state to take into account the factor not only 
of the influence of the opposite social system but also that of the allies, of 
economic, scientific and technological, raw-material or other forms of depen¬ 
dence on them, on surrounding states, etc. 

What is more, the bipolar world concept predetermines a sharply ideolo¬ 
gised capitalist-socialist confrontation, which is based chiefly on power poli¬ 
tics. Multipolarity, on the other hand, presupposes more pragmatic foreign 
policy, which is being increasingly shaped by considerations of national gain 
and which is ensured by the broadest possible spectrum of foreign policy 
instruments and the proportional use of military force, economic levers, diplo¬ 
macy and propaganda. 

I think that for the USSR the existence of many centres of power is, by 
and large, a positive factor, since it makes it possible to utilise more fully 
multilateral cooperation for domestic development, thereby enhancing the 
USSR's involvement in global development and consolidating its position in 
the world community. 

Zagorsky. I would like to call into question the very tenet that multipola¬ 
rity in international relations is a phenomenon that will come to us in the 
immediate future. I feel that if viewed through the prism of power factors. 
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present-day international relations are developing on the basis of a confron¬ 
tation between socio-economic systems. The rivalry between the systems— 
between imperialism and socialism, or any hypothetical third system—inevi¬ 
tably poses the problem of a leader, which assumes the brunt of this struggle. 

Regional problems are quite another matter. Here, of course, the problem 
of diversity in the correlation of forces and the influence of individual 
centres can be singled out. But this phenomenon is hardly anything new. 
After the collapse of the colonial system we can see in each region its own 
specific system of the balance of the different levels and quality of the 
centres and the different numbers of strong countries that influence these 
relations. And I have yet to see new centres of power either on ttie global 
or the regional level. 

Lunev. The confrontation between capitalism and socialism is a present- 
day reality. And it is here to stay. In this sense the world will remain bipolar. 
The world is multipolar in that an increasing number of countries are beco¬ 
ming subjects in international relations. This is another matter, however. But 
no one can change bipolarity from the standpoint of the classes. 

Today the role being played by subjective factors is especially on the 
rise. At one time the stereotyped notion of the entire West acting in concert 
was current in the USSR. Another widespread stereotype was that the West 
was so split that we had to deal with one concrete country. 

Pleshakov. Upon closer examination, we find two poles, two poles of 
military might which will play the determining role in the decades to come. 
As to the centres of power, there will tentatively be five of them, not 
counting regional ones: the USSR, the USA, Western Europe, Japan and 
China. But I feel that even Japan will not play in the foreseeable future the 
role of a third equal partner with the USSR or the USA. Economically perhaps, 
Japan's role will be decisive within the next twenty years, but militarily 
the situation will evidently remain the same as it is today. So it is apparently 
premature to speak of a sunset of the bipolar world. Only in the very long 
term will the world perhaps cease to be bipolar. 

Nemchinov. I agree that there may be many power centres, but there 
are only two poles. However, to the five existing power centres one could 
in future probably add Indonesia, Brazil and the four Southeast Asian 
countries, which are playing an important role in the world even today. 
Perhaps in the future the ASEAN countries will be able to aspire to still 
another power centre, one different from Indonesia, in a multipower world. 

It is incorrect to believe that positions of strength and weakness in a 
multipolar world are becoming senseless. Today, when many power centres 
are appearing, the concept of head-on confrontation is receding to the 
background, but it is not becoming more senseless. Simply the vectors of 
strength and the vectors of weakness are changing and increasing in number. 

I would propose the following metaphor for analysing the emerging political 
situation: a host of swinging pendulums, where potential energy is amassed 
and kinetic energy declines, and, conversely, non-coinciding trajectories of 
swinging pendulums in a multipolar world. 

Solovyova. But this will not necessarily be a model of pendulums swinging 
in different directions. The existing power centres do not have to possess 
the same policies at all, although this does not presuppose the involvement 
of states in conflicts. 

Pikayev. I believe that international relations have never been singularly 
bipolar. They have always been more or less multipolar. The only sphere 
where bipolarity stands out in particularly bold relief is that of strategic 
nuclear weapons. There are two clear-cut poles here—the USSR and the 
USA. Here, too, there are a host of differing views as to the transition to a 
multipolar model. 

Is a multipolar model in the sphere of nuclear arms pos.<ible at all, for 
that matter? Is it desirable? As far as the first question is concerned, no chan- 
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ges can be expected until the end of the century, since if we examine the 
nuclear programmes of other states, Britain will have between 500 and 900 
strategic nuclear warheads by the end of the century, and France will have 
about 1,000. As far as China is concerned, it is hard to say, but I think that 
its possibilities will be no less than France's. All told, this is about three 
thousand warheads, while the USSR and the USA, even if agreement on a 
50-per cent reduction is reached, will possess 6,000 strategic warheads each 
plus warheads on sea-based cruise missiles. The poles will thus be kept 
intact, but the bipolar structure will be eroded. This will create difficulties 
at the Soviet-American talks on further reductions in strategic arms. In the 
early 1980s the problem of the nuclear forces of third countries was one of 
the chief stumbling blocks at the talks. But now a decision has been taken 
to disregard these forces since they are incalculably small in comparison to 
what the USSR and the USA have. However, the situation will change by the 
mid-1990s. These forces will have to be taken into account somehow. 

Here the three other nuclear powers have the following choice They will 
either continue their current foreign policies, and the latter are really un- 
constructive, as these powers have objected to their nuclear potentials 
being taken into account, although they have promised to join the talks 
when the USSR and the USA substantially reduce their stockpiles. If this trend 
in their policies persists, I feel the nuclear powers will be impelled to inaugu¬ 
rate a new spiral of the arms race. Or these three powers, mindful of the 
danger of such a course for their own interests, will in fact join the nuclear 
disarmament talks, in which I am certain they have an objective vested in¬ 
terest, since nuclear weapons have yet to yield them political dividends. 

THE PRESTIGE AND MIGHT OF THE STATE 

Infernational Affairs. The generations of people who went through the 
Second World War and the cold war for that matter also realise how much 
military might means to a power and its international position and prestige. 
The enormous successes which the Soviet Union scored in the first postwar 
years when it put an end to the US nuclear monopoly and later moved ahead 
in the production of missiles were milestones in international development. 
And there apparently is reason to surmise that many people associate a 
country's world prestige above all with its military might, and today, with 
its nuclear arsenal. Greatness in force is a criterion the justice of which has 
in a way been borne out by the events of the past. Mirabeau once said of 
Prussia that it was not a state, it was an army. 

Today we are living in new times, and fundamentally new conditions have 
emerged which are dictating, among other things, a new approach to the 
current criteria for the greatness of a country. 

Zagorsky. The answer here is quite unequivocal. The historical record of 
many countries has shown that the military factor alone cannot ensure a 
strong political potential and influence. The international influence of Japan, 
for example, is hardly based on military might. 

It would be just as erroneous to say that the military factor alone buttres¬ 
ses the prestige the Soviet Union enjoys in world affairs. Even though this 
factor has played a major role, the USSR's political role in international rela¬ 
tions, including its efforts to prevent military conflicts, has been no less instru¬ 
mental to its prestige. Of course, the possibility to defend itself and to fulfil 
its commitments to its allies is the factor which ensures trust. But there has 
been an instance in our practice when the priority of the military factor, 
i. e., the stress on the military-political aspects of international relations led 
to directly opposite results. The Far East is one specific example. What with 
the limited political contacts and the marginal role the region plays in the 
economy of the USSR and other socialist countries, we are visualised there 
primarily in military terms. 
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Pleshakov. What is the criterion of a nation's might—military strength or 
the economy? Two layers have to be understood here. One is the long term. 
Here one can draw on the record of history, which attests that military might 
will not survive without the economy. The first thing that comes to mind is 
the rivarly between Spain and England in the 16th-17th centuries. Because 
England had advanced more economically it undermined Spain's might as 
a world power, even though they were approximately equal militarily. Mili¬ 
tary strength does not last long without economic might. Today the role of 
economic factors of strength in world relations is enhancing. 

As far as the second layer—the short term—is concerned, unfortunately, 
military power here plays a much more prominent role than the economy, 
because even if regional centres of power consolidate in the person of, say, 
the "four dragons", ten nuclear bombs of some Islamic state will nonetheless 
outweigh them. And if economically weak states acquire nuclear weapons, 
they will begin to wield more clout than the new industrialised countries. 
For this reason I would be against elevating economic factors to an absolute. 

Kapralov. I cannot fully agree with the premise that military might alone 
plays a dominating role in the short- and medium-term perspective. Apart 
from military might, economic influence is of enormous importance as well. 
Take, for example, Singapore, which has neither natural resources nor a work 
force. But its rapid economic development has been revealing. 

Medvedev, Of course, the military component is very important in pre¬ 
sent-day international relations. But other aspects—economic, political and 
humanitarian—are becoming increasingly significant. It is hard to say at times 
which component plays a greater role. It is common knowledge that the mo¬ 
dern world economy is characterised by greater economic, financial, politi¬ 
cal, ecological, scientific and technological and informational interdependence 
of states. The deepening involvement of each country in the international 
division of labour is, in fact, an imperative, irrespective of the country's size 
and its economic and military potential. 

The Soviet Union is no exception in this sense either. The sweeping 
measures being taken in the country are aimed precisely at enhancing the 
role of the economy both in tackling our domestic problems and attaining 
our goals in the world arena. The point at issue is laying the material foun¬ 
dation for maintaining world stability and building a system of international 
economic security as one of the components of the comprehensi'’e system 
of international security. 

It must be stated, however, that the current model of Soviet involvement 
in international economic relations is still not in line with the goals the country 
is committed to on the whole and with the USSR's political weight as a 
leading world power. The following facts will illustrate this point. The USSR's 
share in world economic contacts is marginal. We account for approximately 
four per cent of world trade, despite the fact that the USSR produces a third 
of the world industrial output. And even this small fraction has been attained 
through fuel and other types of raw materials. The Soviet Union's share in 
the most promising forms of world economic cooperation is extremely low. 

There have been external reasons for this unfavourable situation. They 
include the worsening of the international climate in the late 1970s-early 
1980s and the restrictions and sanctions the Western countries placed on 
trade with the socialist states. 

The main reasons,' however, are internal ones. They are linked with the 
problems in the economic development of the USSR. If these tendencies 
in the foreign economic sphere continue, not only will the possibilities for 
utilising foreign economic ties in the Soviet economy and foreign policy 
narrow, the USSR's role in the world economy will further decrease as well. 

Solovyova. What do you see to be the solution? 

Medvedev. Radical reform of the economic mechanism as a whole, the 
foreign economic sphere included, will make tbe USSR's foreign policy stra- 
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tegy and the cardinal changes in the country's position in the world economic 
system a success. The overriding task of this reorganisation is to establish 
an entirely new system of managing the USSR's activity on the world eco¬ 
nomic scene, activity which will be based on economic elements of manage¬ 
ment. One of the prime elements in my opinion is the gradual introduction 
of the convertible Soviet ruble, which will enable Soviet enterprises to align 
domestic performance with world market tendencies and scientific and 
technological progress. 

i would like to stress two more elements which I believe are important 
from the standpoint of the USSR's integration into the world economy, it is 
imperative to reassess our attitude to international economic organisations 
which in one way or another take part in regulating ties in the world econo¬ 
my as a whole. Today we have set the task of establishing closer contacts 
with the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. I think that the establish¬ 
ment of relations with the International Monetary Fund, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the Bank for International 
Settlements in Basel is on the agenda. This will have a political as well as 
economic effect. 

Shilovtsev. In this connection we should touch upon the problem of the 
oil factor which was expected to improve somehow our economy. The atti¬ 
tude to oil as a magic wand was compatible with an administrative approach 
to running the economy. In that situation there was no need to think about 
the correlation between labour inputs and consumption, as there was no need 
for genuine self-accounting which does away with the established links in 
the administrative system. Suffice it to reallocate resources and channel them 
to a particular project. However, today oil has become a less significant 
factor. This has happened not only due to the drop in oil prices: there were 
much more important circumstances. In the 1980s industrialised countries 
began to establish totally new systems of production (reindustrialisation). 
They are based on microelectronics, biotechnology, new materials, unconven¬ 
tional sources of energy. The restructuring carried out on the basis of latest 
technologies makes it more difficult to get accustomed to the changing situa¬ 
tion on the world market. The administrative system in the economy and the 
restructuring are incompatible. If we resort to the method of patching up the 
holes in the economy there v/ill be no chance to modernise the economic 
mechanism as a whole. 

Kapralov. As far as the USSR's integration into international economic ties 
is concerned, I would like to dwell on one point. It is common knowledge 
that the Soviet Union is ten to fifteen years ahead of Japan in fundamental 
research. Japan, on the other hand, is outstripping the Soviet Union in concre¬ 
te application of research findings. In the USSR eighteen months is the 
shortest period between R&D and introduction; in Japan three months is the 
longest. But I feel that if we continue to purchase technology and orient our¬ 
selves towards exporting finished output, we will programme our lag behind 
the leading capitalist countries for many years to come. What we can and 
should do now is to develop the priority areas of new technology, set up 
joint ventures and draw on the experience of the leading countries. 

Morimoto, an official of Toray, a Japanese research corporation, visited 
the USSR a year ago. He brought two sets of designs, plans and specifica¬ 
tions. One of them was for the introduction of energy-saving technology at 
Soviet enterprises for the production of synthetic fibre. The Japanese techno¬ 
logy is being introduced at thirty enterprises. What is more, the Japanese 
businessman proposed forming a joint Soviet-Japanese enterprise for deve¬ 
loping advanced techniques of producing metal items, with Soviet scientists 
conducting the fundamental research and their Japanese colleagues handling 
the designing. Construction of a plant to produce pilot batches is underway 
in the USSR, and pilot batches are sold on the markets of our two countries 
and in third countries. This is the path that will enable us to forge ahead 
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rafher painlessly and not programme ourselves to lagging behind by many 
years. 


THE NEW THINKING COMBATING POLITICAL STAGNATION 

International Affairs. When we talk about the recent years In our history, 
we mention the Brezhnev period of stagnation, relegating this chiefly to the 
economy and domestic politics. What about foreign policy? Did the period 
of stagnation affect it? Did it have an impact on our global position and 
individual areas of Soviet foreign policy? And a second point. We can still 
see In the streets dreary banners, vestiges from that period, reading "We 
support and approve of our foreign policy". Cliches have never evoked 
sympathy. But what our people really support is the new political thinking 
which as a philosophy is winning sympathy and support in a broad spectrum 
of political and public circles abroad, too. What are the practical results 
of this new political thinking? What are the results of the new foreign policy 
course of the Soviet leadership? What is regarded as the chief obstacles 
to its success? 

Lunev. I feel the new political thinking should mean that the military 
factor, the factor of military might, should play a lesser and lesser role in in¬ 
ternational relations. This applies not only to the major powers in today's 
world. The burden of military expenditures is not weighing upon the economy 
of the Soviet Union alone. It is also a heavy onus for the economies of the 
developing countries, many of which are being strangled by foreign debts. 

It seems to me that until recently the Soviet Union placed inordinate 
emphasis on military might. This line was continued even after strategic parity 
had been achieved. Today, however, we have managed, thanks to the new 
political thinking, to take a real step forward towards weapons reductions. 

I think that the INF accord reached in Washington is graphic proof that the 
new political thinking can materialise in concrete practical agreements. The 
turn to the new thinking in foreign policy is also telling on our country's 
greatly enhanced efforts towards settling regional conflicts. 

Nemchinov. It would be worthwhile in this connection to examine the 
model of international relations as we saw it in the past and as it is today. 
The main thing in the old model of international relations was the factor of 
policy, and within the framework of this policy there were two .evels. The 
first is the diplomatic level and the second—military-strategic. The factor of 
military power was the prevailing one at the level of diplomatic relations. 

I feel here was area where the old thinking ran aground, for the emphasis 
was placed on an inflexible, confrontational course. 

How do I view the new mode of thinking? What gives a country prestige 
today? Certainly not a rigid diplomatic line that is buttressed by milita¬ 
ry might. 

I would like to set forth an analytic model, a "matrix" of present-day inter¬ 
national relations. I would portray the structure of international relations as 
a layer cake, where politics is merely the filling. Over politics lies the propa¬ 
ganda layer of international relations. Directly over it is the ideological layer. 
Still higher is the layer of moral and ethical problems, topped by the philo¬ 
sophical and conceptual layer of the system of international relations. 

When we talk about the new thinking, we are referring above all to the 
breakthrough from the diplomatic level of relations to those of morality and 
ethics and of philosophical concepts. Contrary to the tradition of policy 
established through diplomatic channels, we have now come to appeal to 
the broad strata of public opinion, to take into account the vital interests of 
the public at large. We have reached the moral level of political problems 
and here we have made a decisive breakthrough and won the sincere 
support for our new course. For this to happen, we had to change a great 
deal both in our military-strategic concepts and in traditional diplomacy. 
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When dipiomafs realised fhaf the problem of survival today is a global and 
urgent one, our moral choice gave us our current prestige world-wide. 

Under the level of policy lay the military-strategic, level, and below that 
the technological and technical levels of international relations. Lastly, the 
base of the model of international relations is comprised by economic ties, 
which make up the foundation of foreign policy. 

If all the horizontal layers are divided into vertical blocks we will have 
a sphere of short-term analysis of international relations (from one day to four 
months), a zone of medium-term analysis (from four months to four or five 
years), and a sphere of long-term analysis (from a five- to fifteen-year per¬ 
spective). Such is a general matrix for a comprehensive analysis of internatio¬ 
nal relations. 

So let us take a look how international relations have developed in the 
postwar period. I would like to single out the first period, from 1945 to 
1955, the times of the cold war. The Soviet Union had to eliminate at all cost 
the possibility of nuclear blackmail. Consideration was not given at the time 
to the economic expenditures involved, as the point at issue was the survival 
of our country in the face of the US nuclear monopoly. For this reason the 
development of nuclear weapons at that time, through administrative mana¬ 
gement methods, was an objective necessity, the costs notwithstanding. The 
command economy justified itself under the circumstances. And we indeed 
were able to break the American monopoly on nuclear weapons. 

The second period covered the years 1955 to 1965. The third stage of 
the general crisis of capitalism had begun. The growth of the world socialist 
system and its influence in the world resulting in shifts on the international 
arena were conditioned not by the Soviet Union's nuclear might, which was 
incalculably less than that of the USA. Rather, it was conditioned by the 
international influence of the Soviet Union, the impact of its victory in the 
Second World War, and the growing might of the ideas of world socialism 
played an important role in this process. The political map of the world 
changed. This was the period that paved the way for detente. 

The years from 1965 to 1975 were a transitional period in which the pre¬ 
requisites for a new type of world development were being created. Regu¬ 
lating Soviet economic development by extensive and command methods 
was no longer expedient. All the same, despite the accumulating dispropor¬ 
tions, we had achieved, by 1975, military parity with the USA with half the 
economic potential America had. 

The structural crises of the 1970s pushed the West into a scientific and 
technological overhaul of its economy. The 1975-1985 period witnessed a 
sharp turn to the right politically. This was the stage of confrontation and the 
torpedoing of detente. Continuing extensive economic development during 
this span was deleterious for us. It was the road to a pre-crisis state. 

In 1985, when the party realised that this process was leading us 
nowhere, we entered the current stage, when the new political thinking was 
conceived. The path of the new political thinking has been marked by such 
milestones as Geneva, Reykjavik and Washington. 

Here the question was raised why Spain suffered a military defeat under 
King Philip II, at the time of the Armada. I think it was because the structure 
of the public consciousness in Spain was not as dynamic as it was in England. 
Spain remained a closed country in many respects, while England was rapidly 
advancing internally and becoming open for trade with other countries. This 
comparison may seem far-fetched, but I would say that risks must be taken 
if domestic political problems are to be resolved, the consciousness liberated 
and initiative developed within the country. This is what will enable us to 
forge ahead with our foreign economic ties as well. The measures which are 
being taken today, such as granting major Soviet enterprises the right to 
deal internationally at their discretion and the right to competitiveness—these 
factors will propell our economy in the right direction. Entrusting everything 
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to the apparatus, to officials who were not interested in talcing risks, used 
to produce negative results. 

Lunev. I believe the new thinking will be able to bring out its potential 
in full only if it is embraced by other countries, too. It cannot be a one-way 
street. And here we are observing the appearance of new obstacles as well 
as fresh opportunities. 

The divergences among the imperialist powers involve methods, not 
goals. West European countries advocate more energentic “social reform" 
methods, while the USA relies above all on military strength. Shifts in the 
use of these methods hinge chiefly on changes at the global level. Now that 
international tensions are lessening, even the Republican Administration in 
the USA is utilising “social reform" methods much more extensively. 

However, the West is coordinating actions in the military-political sphere 
to a much greater extent at present. NATO's new military strategy presuppo¬ 
ses a shift in the epicentre of East-West confrontation from Europe to other 
continents, increased military might on the territories of emergent states, and 
multi-faceted interference in the countries of the East. The developments in 
the Persian Gulf are graphic evidence of the new doctrine in action. 

Possible detente, the attainment of agreement on a substantial reduction 
in nuclear stockpiles, and implementation of the entire set, or even a part, 
of the Soviet peace initiatives would exert a most favourable influence on 
international relations at all levels. However, detente between the USSR and 
the USA as states with different social systems cannot eliminate the social 
rivalry between socialism and capitalism. 

International Affairs. Foreign policy used to be an arcane sphere: it was 
believed that this was the province solely of experts, of those who know what 
others do not, for which reason only a "select few" could pronounce 
judgment on it. The avalanche of glasnost has torn down many fences and is 
sure to debunk this prejudice as well. Another good sign of the new times 
is that we have been receiving letters from readers who are setting forth 
pointed questions concerning foreign policy. For example, Dmitri Dzyuba- 
nyuk, a 25-year-old engineer from Kiev, writes: "Some aspect of Soviet 
foreign policy can be criticised, but this has been virtually kept out of the 
press.... Under the circumstances any possible view of Soviet policy can 
take shape. Some are not bothered by this vacuum, while others are energe¬ 
tically searching for information from chance sources, usually "from mouth 
to mouth", or, more often than not, from foreign sources. I am certain that 
today, too, there are specialists in this country who believe that not all the 
USSR's steps in the international arena have been correct. Give them a chance 
to state their case." 

B. A. Beknazaryan from the town of Sumgait echoes these thoughts and 
sentiments. He writes: "Why do people in this country have the impression 
that the USSR Foreign Ministry lies beyond the bounds of criticism? That's 
approximately how things stand! For many decades the point was impressed 
on us that all was well on the foreign-policy scene, that everything was 
being done correctly. The overall goals of safeguarding peace were being 
confused with practice. Until recently there were many mistakes and shortco¬ 
mings in the Foreign Ministry's performance. The machinery of stagnation 
was in operation here, too. it's high time to make the transition to a policy 
of Truth!". 

Lenin in his time said that a principled policy can be the only correct 
policy. And only a policy that is truthful and accords with the people's inte¬ 
rests can be principled. Sincerity in policy, foreign policy included, is not 
an abstract category as all; it has always been extremely important, and it 
has taken on a new dimension today. For policy really means something only 
when it mirrors and manifests the genuine rather than the declared interests 
of the people. And they should not be confused with the views of indivi¬ 
duals, no matter how tempting it may be to give them out to be the voice 
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of the people. Only the people can speak for the people, but it long kept 
silent. Today, however, it is extensively making itself heard. People are 
forming sober and responsible opinions on the major issues of world politics 
and want to draw a beat on everything. 

Foreign policy is a multi-faceted sphere. It is often said that foreign policy 
is the continuation of domestic policy. This is all true. But how can this 
problem be taken farther? How is this interconnection expressed in condi¬ 
tions different from the ones in the past? Evidently, these questions require 
serious study, and not on the level of the method; incontrovertible postula¬ 
te—quotation—commonplace conclusion. This triad has done enormous harm 
to the development of our social sciences. And there are a good m'any 
rigid methods still around which have discredited the authority of science. 
One of the main orientations is that Soviet foreign policy should work for 
the benefit of domestic policy. Our foreign-policy course should be econo¬ 
mical and profitable from the standpoint of economic needs and problems. 

Pikayev. I feel that the phenomena of stagnation in Soviet foreign policy 
boiled down to the following: first, a hard-line course which was largely 
typical of our diplomacy, and inconsistent behaviour at the negotiating table; 
second, a tactic of saying neither "yes” nor "no" but reacting reflexively to 
what our opponents would tell us; and finally, propaganda in its worst 
form, propaganda largely geared to the Third World countries. Our fo¬ 
reign-policy course was to a certain extent a hostage of this propaganda. 

After the military-strategic parity was attained the phenomena of stagna¬ 
tion, by and large, continued. Regrettably, we failed to adapt to this parity 
right away, and continued to act in the old way. One example was our 
walking out of the nuclear arms talks. This enabled our opponents in the West 
to accuse the Soviet Union of pursuing a diplomacy of ultimatums and to win 
the support of the Western public for the military programmes initiated by 
Ronald Reagan. 

Today the West has come to realise that a positive attitude should be 
taken to perestroika in the Soviet Union, for, as the West sees it, an economi¬ 
cally weak and militarily strong Soviet Union tends to conduct a more rigid 
policy in the world arena. Conversely, a roore developed Soviet Union with 
a higher standard of living is supposedly less inclined to engage in any 
adventuristic actions. Clearly, it is not out of love of socialism that people in 
the West approve of the restructuring effort; quite the opposite is the case. 
Nevertheless, we are duty bound to utilise these attainments in our diplomacy. 
Substantial proof of this is the INF Treaty, which the West would never have 
signed back in 1983. And even if we had accepted the zero option in 1983, 
the other side would have come up with some ruse in order to rupture a pos¬ 
sible agreement. Continuing the idea that perestroika in foreign policy has 
already yielded fruit, I want to say that the Western camp is not as united as 
it was in the past either. Many differences have emerged in Western Europe 
over the INF Treaty. There is virtually no unity on any major issue among the 
NATO countries today. 

Kapralov. I would define the old and new thinking as follows, in policy 
and diplomacy the old mode was an attempt to outdo one's partner and 
dictate one's writ, while the new political thinking is equality and mutual 
respect. In the military-political, military-strategic and security spheres the old 
thinking was the ensuring of one's security without taking account of the 
changes which one's actions might have for neighbouring countries. The new 
political thinking is ensuring one's security without jeopardising the security 
of others and, most importantly, with due account for the security of others. 

In the economy, the old political thinking was an attempt to assert oneself at 
all costs as the leader at the regional or global level. The new political 
thinking takes into consideration the economic interests of partners, it is the 
international division of labour and, by implication, the ensuring of economic 
security. Lastly, there is the moral, ethical, philosophical and ideological level. 
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The old political thinking was a division of universal moral norms and poli¬ 
tical norms. The new thinking is a unity of these norms. 

Nemchinov. In addition to what has been said, I would define the new 
thinking as a set of approaches expressing the primacy of universal, socially 
active interests which repudiate the philosophy of military-political rivalry and 
demarcation. Rejecting the logic of fear, the new thinking is a counter-balance 
to the American philosophy of pragmatism and the political concept of "zero 
playing". Under this concept each action of the USSR's must be brought to 
naught by the appropriate action on the part of the USA. According to this 
faulty logic each American gain was a loss for the USSR and vice-versa. I call 
this "kitchen logic". In world politics it quickly betrays its limitations. For 
example, in order to nullify our actions, they have to be reacted to with at 
least equal force, or better still, with a bit of overkill. And a negative political 
balance appears. When such preemptive steps or retaliatory actions amass, 
we have an exacerbated international situation, a sliding towards the dan¬ 
gerous brink of confrontation. This is what we observed with the old poli¬ 
tical thinking during the 1975-1985 period. 

Infernationai Affairs. Each participant in our discussion has tried in his or 
her own way to define the new political thinking. It is so multifaceted that it 
hardly seems possible to fit it into some framework. For this reason it is im¬ 
portant to grasp the chief ways in which it differs from what we call the old 
thinking. The core of the new thinking is the dialectic, in other words, an 
approach to phenomena which is based on due account for the unity of and 
struggle between opposites. 


SCUTTLING PREJUDICES AND DOGMAS 

Pleshakov. The Soviet foreign policy of recent decades has scored many 
victories and attainments, but there have been tragic pages as well. For 
example, the Leninist view of the world was interpreted as a desire to esta¬ 
blish forcibly a new system of international relations. In reality, Lenin did not 
espouse this. There was the new Leninist approach to the old system of inter¬ 
national relations. Lenin did not at all confine himself to the world revolu¬ 
tionary movement; he did not commit himself to the task of eleminating capi¬ 
talist states as a foreign policy task. 

Why, then, did we find ourselves semi-isolated in the world arena in the 
1930s? First, because France, Britain and the United States did not let us enter 
the family of nations as we could have done and as Lenin had wanted. 
Second, the ultra-leftist tendencies that had established themselves in our po¬ 
licies with Lenin's departure were a factor. It is here that many of our ste¬ 
reotyped notions of the Leninist approach to foreign policy are rooted. 

Stalin's great-power ways were compounded by his theoretical slip¬ 
ups. Hence his attempts to play the game according to his own rules, all 
realities cast aside, and to be the supreme arbiter. Take even his behaviour 
on the issue of who was more dangerous—the Social Democrats or the 
fascists. To us it would seem that the answer is totally obvious—the fascists. 
For Stalin with his non-acceptance of "heresies" in the world working-class 
movement, this was tackled in an entirely different manner—with the 
corresponding consequences. The prewar years, 1939 in particular, should be 
scrutinised more closely. 

Our postwar "closedness" played into the Americans' hands. The USA was 
indeed the initiator of the nuclear arms race, but why, say, was it the Ame¬ 
ricans who broke to the world the news that we had carried out our first 
successful atomic bomb test, and not the USSR? And the world learned about 
this only because a system for early warning of the possible appearance of 
nuclear weapons in the USSR had already been developed. The Americans 
exploited this closedness to the hilt to prove the "insidiousness" of the Rus¬ 
sians. 
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Pikayev. I want to talk about a dogma that tong played a very negative 
role both in our propaganda efforts and possibly our foreign policy. It is the 
dogma of secrecy. The following example will illustrate my point. To confirm 
the tenet that the Soviet Union is engaged in research on its own SDI prog¬ 
ramme and is already close to emplacing something in outer space, and that 
SDI is supposedly needed for catching up to the Soviet Union, the Pentagon 
publication Soviet Military Power, carried a photograph of the Soviet des¬ 
troyer "Sovremenny", with commentary to the effect that a laser cannon is 
mounted on it. The point most likely at issue is a laser guidance system 
which, incidentally, is installed in American weapons systems. But we failed 
to say anything about this ourselves, and the American version about the iaSer 
cannon continues to spread around the globe, buttressing the arguments in 
favour of SDI. 

There are other facts, however. This applies above all to the memorandum 
on the INF Treaty. The Americans did not want to issue it for considerations 
of their own. The Soviet Union was the first to put out this memorandum right 
after the treaty was signed. So here we moved ahead of the Americans in the 
sphere of glasnost. 

Furthermore, glasnost is very important for our own security as well. For 
example, we learned from the memorandum that the Americans had long 
deceived Western public opinion by contending that they had only 108 Per- 
shirig-2 missiles in West Germany. The memorandum showed that there were 
more than 108. 

On-site inspection is another important question. For a long time we 
used to call it legalised espionage. Before we attained strategic parity this 
evidently was objectively the case. But now we have agreed to this, thus 
debunking the long-standing contention of the American Administration that 
the Soviet Union is a closed society. And now, at the talks on chemical 
weapons at the Conference on Disarmament in Geneva we have agreed to 
the most radical control measures, while the Americans have backtracked, 
claiming that they are against control at private enterprises. In other words, 
everybody is seeing that it's the USA, not the USSR, that is against openness. 

Medvedev. The implementation of our new economy course requires, 
aside from all else, definitive repudiation of some dogmas which took shape 
behind the "iron curtain" and later germinated feverishly and still continue 
to develop. I will single out the most important ones for our domestic eco¬ 
nomic practices, and external economic policy. Are low and unstable rates of 
economic growth and foreign-trade turnover a sign of economic crisis? What 
is the capitalist of the final quarter of the 20th century like? How are the 
functions of the owner, entrepreneur and manager in the present-day capi¬ 
talist economy divided? What are the place, role and organisational and ma¬ 
nagement principles of the transnational corporations, on the one hand, and 
small-scale business, on the other? How is the position of state-monopoly 
regulation in the domestic economies of the capitalist countries and in the 
world economy changing? What is the correlation between cooperation, com¬ 
petition and contradictions among the capitalist countries? In this country the 
accent is being placed on contradictions. You open a newspaper or a ma¬ 
gazine and everywhere you read: "acute contradictions on the verge of trade 
wars", and the like. But the other side of the phenomenon is not covered. 
Another question: How do international economic organisations function and 
how important are they for regulating the world economy? The General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, the International Monetary Fund, the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and the like are of par¬ 
ticular interest to us. And another thing: What are the functions of the joint- 
stock form of property in the modern world, and how do working people 
take part in production management under capitalism? This list of questions 
could go on and on. And as the USSR becomes more involved in world affairs 
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and the integration of the world economy, many dogmas will wither away, 
and it is preferable that this be promoted in every way. 

Udalov. I would merely like to point out that the USSR Foreign Ministry 
has been energetically revamping its activities, and the efforts to utilise more 
productively the possibilities which science has to offer are an important 
part of this reorganisation. The old thinking and policies which were based on 
it were detrimentally monolithic and inflexible and had pretensions to 
absolute truth. In the final analysis this evidently obtained from a lack of in¬ 
terest in other viewpoints. And such viewpoints are born in discussion. And 
discussion is debate, it is a property of science. Hence the natural link: 
attention to science is dictated by the very essence of the new political 
thinking. Policy is made by people. It is all the more important to draw on 
different viewpoints. These viewpoints can be given to us by science. 

The Research Coordination Centre has been set up at the USSR Foreign 
Ministry recently. It is headed by V. V. Shustov, a member of the Collegium 
of the Foreign Ministry. It is our job to help the Ministry sections and depar¬ 
tments utilise what science has to offer and to keep our diplomats who work 
in specific areas from closing themselves off in their own little practical worlds. 
Our goal is to establish regular feedback, from us to the scholars. We are in 
favour of vigorous cooperation between the academic community and 
Foreign Ministry staff members. This is important both for the scholars, 
because they will in effect be involved in the shaping of foreign policy, and 
for the diplomats. 

The Research Coordination Centre has already begun functioning. It ist 
still small. But then this is not fortuitous, as we do not want to create unwieldy 
structures. The first steps have proved useful. Conferences and meetings are 
being held at the Foreign Ministry and at research institutes not only in Mos¬ 
cow but in the different republics. We place particular hopes on establishing 
cooperation with young scholars.l think that today's discussion will be a good 
impetus for further work in this sphere. 

International Affairs. The leitmotif of almost all the statements has been 
a critical posing and analysis of problems dealing directly with foreign policy. 
This is a good sign. Although, to be frank, one cannot help noticing that the 
critical fervour at times outweighed another prime element—problem analysis 
per se and constructive, well-considered alternatives. Negation 's also a 
method of thinking, but it can be accepted solely as the most initial basis for 
developing a debate, as a bridgehead for attacking established stereotypes 
and ossified dogmas. It is important not only to name particular dogmas but 
also to investigate the reasons which spawned them and the conditions which 
enabled them to go on existing. The vitality of stereotypes and dogmas lies 
not only, and perhaps not so much, in the conservatism of their exponents, 
but in the fact that they have come to be accepted as mathematical axioms 
that are taken on faith. Furthermore, doubting these axioms was almost 
tantamount to apostasy. Dogmas were placed higher than reality, and reality 
was made to fit dogmas. 

The Party lay bare our mistakes in domestic policy and resolutely deplored 
styles and approaches which were grounded on fidelity to dogmas and ste¬ 
reotypes. And they are no less dangerous in the international sphere, for the 
scope of their influence is considerable, and they do not affect us alone, for 
that matter. The decisive break with the outmoded way of thinking has been 
vital to our policy in the international arena. Calm realism has breathed fresh 
energy into our policy and enhanced its potential. It has also helped Soviet 
foreign policy reach new heights, which long seemed inaccessible. All this 
is manifest in the well-considered and balanced set of practical measures 
and proposals which the USSR has advanced. 

The atmosphere in world politics is changing. 
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A COMMUNITY OF 117 AMBASSADORS 

(Continued jrom pa(<e 92) 

The life and work of Moscow’s Diplomatic Corps is active, eventful 
and varied, and is naturally attracting more and more attention. So I 
hope the readers of International Affairs will enjoy its new section— 
Moscow’s Diplomatic Corps, for which the Editorial Board is planning 
to provide inside stories, interviews and dialogues with foreign ambassa¬ 
dors accredited in Moscow. 

' flpaada, Nov. 7, 1987. 

- <1>. Mojio'ikob, JlutiAOMaTUHCLKuii iiporuKOA u OunAOMOTU'iecKaH npoKTUKO, Mos¬ 
cow, 1979, p. 96. 


A MISSION TO ISRAEL 

(Continued front page 107) 

the contacts, which already exist between our countries, we do not avoid 
them. We recognise the legitimate right of Israel to exist. But in the 
present .situation, and considering the actions commited by Israel, we 
cannot agree to restoring diplomatic relations with it. If the situation 
changes and it becomes clear that a possibility emerges for normalisa¬ 
tion and settlement in the Middle East, this question can be considered. 



USSR POLICY 
ON REGIONAL CONFLICTS 


Yevgeni PRIMAKOV 


R egional conflicts which arc in full blaze or which are still smoulder¬ 
ing but could flare up at any moment cost human lives, cause im¬ 
mense material destruction, obstruct the progress of many countries and 
peoples, and destabilise international relations. 

Obviously, such conflicts are evidently characterised as regional in 
order to distinguish them from a direct global confrontation between the 
USSR and the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty countries and NATO. 
But the great powers are already involved or could eventually be involved 
in various regional conflicts or, at any rate, in the most dangerous of 
these: the Arab-lsraeli and Iran-lraq conflicts, the conflicts in Afghanis¬ 
tan and around it, in Central America, around Kampuchea and in south¬ 
ern Africa. Such conflicts keep mounting, with a steady tendency to 
spread beyond their original boundaries. A number of these have highly 
adverse effects on world economic lies (a recent e.xample is the “tanker 
war” in the Persian Gulf caused by the armed conflict between Iran and 
Iraq). Most important, however, is that under j)ersisling international 
tension regional conflicts could upset the military-political stability in the 
world and pose a real threat to universal security. 

In light of all that, new attitudes about the nature of regional conflicts 
and new approaches to their settlement have naturally become an integral 
part of the foreign-policy strategy being elaborated in the Soviet Union 
since the CPSU Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in April 1985. 

NEW FOREIGN-POLICY APPROACHES 

F irst of all, how do the problems of settling regional conflicts fit into 
that strategy? That is not only and not so much a theoretical question, 
for it has been brought into focus by life itself. On the eve of the Geneva 
Summit in November 1985 (the first Soviet-lJS summit since the CPSU 
Central Committee’s April Plenary Meeting), US spokesmen and President 
Reagan himself insisted on a peculiar hierarchy: first a settlement of re¬ 
gional conflicts, observance of human rights, and confidence-building 
measures, and only then arms reductions. 

We say; arms reductions are the main way to neutralise the mortal 
danger, for the arms race—both quantitative and especially qualitative— 
has brought mankind to the very brink of an abyss which could mean the 
end of the world civilisation. That conclusion, however, docs not in any 
way diminish the importance of other measures for strengthening and 
guaranteeing international security. In the new Soviet foreign-policy 
philosophy, settlement of regional conflicts and solution of humanitarian 
problems, including general observance of human rights, are seen as 
major ways of stabilising the international situation. Soviet foreign-policy 

Academician Yevgeni Primakov is Director of the Institute of World Economy and 
International Relations, Alternate Member of the CPSU Central Committee, and Deputy 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
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practice has never paid so much attention to these matters as in recent 
years. 

Another aspect of the question is just as clear to us: one should not 
try to give priority to arms reductions (which are indeed the main way 
of ensuring international security) by contrasting these with other 
measures serving to attain that goal. In other words, we cannot simply 
reverse the "logic” used by the Americans on the eve of the Geneva Sum¬ 
mit and propose the following sequence of events: first real arms reduc¬ 
tions and only then a transition to efforts at settling regional conflicts 
and protecting human rights. The Soviet Union proceeds from the as¬ 
sumption that steps to stabilise international relations should be taken 
simultaneously along every line without any “linkage” between the lirst 
step to the solution of one problem and the settlement of another 
problem, however important. 

One could say that such an approach won out at the Washington 
Summit in December 1987. The leaders of the two countries focused their 
attention on working out an accord on the elimination of medium- and 
shorter-range missiles, which was recorded in the Treaty, and on ensur¬ 
ing the necessary conditions for an advance to a subsequent 50-pcr-ccnt 
reduction in strategic offensive arms with non-withdrawal from the ABM 
Treaty over an agreed period. At the same time, no one has turned their 
back on regional conflicts and human rights, which were the subjects 
of an important and constructive e.xchange of views. 

Thus, the settlement of regional conflicts is seen as a crucial task 
whose solution is necessary to ensure universal security. 

In dealing with these matters, however, one cannot avoid a vital 
question: if thermonuclear war threatens the e.xistence of all human 
civilisation, while a number of unsettled regional conflicts tend to go 
beyond the original framework, how should one regard the problems of 
armed struggle for independence or just and unjust wars? In the final 
count, it is a matter of whether the Soviet Union’s new foreign-policy 
philosophy can provide answers to real-life situations connected with the 
world’s objective socio-political development, which is not only evolu¬ 
tionary, but also revolutionary. Naturally, the Soviet Union’s new foreign- 
policy philosophy cannot leave out such fundamental question as the deve¬ 
lopment of the world revolutionary process in its diver.se manifestations. 

There are several points to be made in this context. 

First. There is no doubt that since the dynamics of regional conflicts 
could lead to an all-destructive global thermonuclear holocaust, it is 
necessary to take a new approach to problems of international rela¬ 
tions. New accents are necessary even where the old, “traditional” as¬ 
sessments and ideas remain intact. 

Second. We start from the assumption (as was recorded in the 
Delhi Declaration in November 1986) that war and the use of force in 
general should be ruled out from interstate relations. In other words, war 
should no longer be a continuation of politics, in contrast to the formula 
of Karl von Clausewitz, which was perfectly correct for his day. 

Third. None of this implies non-recognition of the possibilities of na¬ 
tional and social liberation forces for making use of every means at their 
disposal to ensure their legitimate rights. But if the use of such means is 
not to come into contradiction with new thinking dictated by the realities 
of the thermonuclear age, even more precise definitions should be given 
to export of revolution and export of counter-revolution. That has been 
done by the CPSU since its Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in 
April 1985. 

One of the main watersheds between Lenin and his associates, on 
the one hand, and Trotsky and his associates, on the other, is known 
to have been their attitude to revolutionary situations. Lenin believed 
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that revolutionary situations had an objective nature and resulted from the 
development of internal contradictions, when the lower classes no longer 
wanted to live in the old way, while the upper classes could no longer 
rule in the old way. A revolutionary situation cannot be introduced from 
outside. As for the Trotskyites, they believed in a “permanent” revolution 
on a global scale, in effect saying that the triumph of a revolution in one 
country (but not of socialism, for the Trotskyites denied the possibility 
of socialism winning out in one country) was bound to trigger off a chain 
reaction that would spread from one country to another. They tried to 
act on that assumption in practice, flatly opposing the Brest-Litovsk 
peace treaty. In their view, Russia, with its triumphant proletarian revo¬ 
lution, was in effect meant to “fertilize the soil” for subsequent revolu¬ 
tions in the developed capitalist countries. 

Several generations of “exporters of revolution” were brought up on 
Trotskyism. It fostered, and continues to foster, adventurism and ultra¬ 
revolutionary ideas which have nothing in common with the true revolu¬ 
tionary spirit. 

At the same time, the denial of external assistance in creating a 
revolutionary situation has nothing in common with a refusal to assist 
revolutionary forces which rely on objective conditions in their struggle 
to end the national and social oppression of their peoples. 

The documents of the 27th Congress of the CPSU clearly show that 
our party has drawn a sharp distinction between these two types of as¬ 
sistance. Much has been reconsidered, including in retrospect. It was also 
said at the congress that export of counter-revolution was equally unac¬ 
ceptable. Meanwhile, the United States in a number of cases does not 
abide by that rule, which is imperative for stabilising international rela¬ 
tions. The most graphic example here is its all-out support for the 
Nicaraguan contras, although no one can seriously deny that the victory 
over the despotic Somoza dictatorship was the result of a struggle by 
the Nicaraguan people themselves and their revolutionary vanguard, 
which came to power. The fact that the Sandinista leadership enjoys wide 
popular support was evident not only in the course of the free elections 
held in 1984 under international public control, but also in the arming 
of the masses. No government would agree to that unless it relied on 
broad popular support. 

How under present conditions does the Soviet Union perform its 
class mission? Mostly (and the extreme importance of this does not 
require additional explanations) by ruling out war from the life of 
modern society. If mankind were drawn into an all-embracing thermo¬ 
nuclear catastrophe, none of the national or social liberation movements 
would have any value. At the same time, the Soviet Union’s class duty 
is fully realised in that, while it has assumed a special responsibility for 
the future of universal peace and is doing its utmost to prevent thermo¬ 
nuclear war, it has in no way given up its .sympathies or its actual sup¬ 
port for the forces of progress and construction. It has been and remains 
a firm opponent of any attempts to export counter-revolution to countries 
where progressive forces have come to power. 

A question frequently asked, especially by foreign leftists, is whether 
the former division of wars into just and unjust ones is to be maintained 
and, if so. what are their criteria in the new conditions. The attitude to 
this problem is evidently largely connected with the fact that the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries have placed all their stakes on a 
defensive military doctrine, a defensive military strategy, and a cor¬ 
responding model for the structure of the armed forces. Non-offensive 
defence thus becomes the only recognised just mode of using force in 
interstate relations. Under these conditions, defensive wars are apparently 
the only ones that can be qualified as just wars between states 
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At the same time, the peoples have a right to struggle in defence of 
their national independence. The actual choice of the form of such a 
struggle is not limited, for no one can impose definite behaviour patterns 
on the peoples, but the sense of responsibility here is enhanced both on 
the part of the forces fighting for national liberation and on the part of 
any other states to somehow involved in a particular conflict. That is 
what should make it impossible to overstep the line that separates a 
just struggle for the peoples’ rights from a situation fraught with disaster 
for the whole of mankind. 


PHILOSOPHY OF NATIONAL RECONCILIATION 

I n light of all that, it is particularly important to specify our understand- 
' ing of the real causes of regional conflict situations. Since April 1985, 
special attention has been drawn to the need to stop regarding regional 
conflicts solely through the prism of confrontation between the USSR 
and the USA or between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO. 

Mikhail Gorbachev emphasised the need to analyse in their complexity 
the various economic, political, social, historical and military causes that 
lie at the root of each conflict situation. This analysis should be 
comprehensive. 

It is common knowledge that after the Second World War various 
regional conflicts became part of the confrontation between the two op¬ 
posite military-political alliances. As it has already been said,'the great 
powers’ involvement in diverse regional conflicts reached a high degree, 
sometimes obscuring the sum total of the actual objective and subjective 
causes behind a particular conflict. The Middle East is a characteristic 
example in that respect. It is quite clear that without understanding the 
essence of the historical clash between Israeli expansionism and, in the 
first place, the interests of the Palestinian people, one will never unders 
tand the motives of this or that move by either side and, most importantly, 
will never bring about a settlement of that conflict. 

At the early stages of the Afghan conflict, inadequate attention was 
rather being paid to its internal causes, to the balance of internal political 
forces. That distortion began to be corrected once the Afghan government 
took the line towards creating a coalition government that included the 
opposition forces. 

The so-called Third World is now the most dangerous zone of conflict. 
That is to some extent the legacy of “classical” colonialism, which 
artificially partitioned various countries and peoples. However, it would 
be wrong to reduce everything to colonialism. One should admit that 
conflicts in that zone have also arisen from the development specifics 
acquired by the Third World states in the post-colonial period. Uneven 
development, the fact that power in some of these states belongs to forces 
which seek to “substitute” external expansion for a solution of difficult 
internal problems—all of that undoubtedly serves to deepen the conflict 
situations and increase their number. Finally, this is the price paid by 
many peoples for their liberation in conditions when the liberation 
impulse encounters the resistance of all that is reactionary, all that seeks 
to conserve the outdated social structures. 

A clear-cut distinction between the internal and external causes of 
conflict situations makes it possible to take a much more realistic ap¬ 
proach to settling them. A recent development here (and this can also 
be included among the new approaches reflected in the Soviet foreign- 
policy philoso])hy) is that steps arc being taken to try out the idea of 
national reconciliation in order to eliminate the internal causes of regional 
conflict situations or lessen their impact. The road to national reconcilia¬ 
tion has been taken in Afghanistan, Nicaragua and Kampuchea. It is a 
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difficult road. Moreover, there are few, if any, historical analogies of 
civil war ending as a result of national reconciliation and subsequent 
formation of corresponding coalition structures to run the country. That 
is why many politicians regard such a line as less than effective or as 
holding no promise at ail. But here are weighty arguments in favour of 
the line for national reconciliation as a means neutralising the internal 
causes of regional conflicts: 

1. Confrontation between internal forces occurs against a background 
of the existence of two opposite systems in the world, socialist and 
capitalist. It has never been isolated from that background. The extra-na¬ 
tional element not only manifests itself in direct support for one internal 
force or another, but also to a certain extent affects their platform. There 
has not been a “pure” civil war in any country for a long time, and 
today it is simply inconceivable. Of course, many believe that active 
external influence on the internal balance of forces in a conflict make a 
reconciliation more diffictilt, and that is quite true (take for instance, the 
situation in Lebanon). But the dialectics here is that if the extra-na¬ 
tional element is “withdrawn” from the internal conflict, in other words, 
if the foreign negative influence is neutralised, the conditions that take 
shape obviously favour a national reconciliation of the internal forces. 

A point to note here is that such a turning-point in the external situa¬ 
tion is quite realistic, since there is a growing danger of the great powers’ 
progressive involvement in regional conflicts; also they objectively have 
an ever greater stake (primarily the Soviet Union and the United 
States) in exerting a restraining influence aimed at a national reconcilia¬ 
tion of the internal confronting forces. 

2. National reconciliation is, perhaps, the only acceptable platform 
which offers the possibility of joint action by neighbouring states in order 
to end regional conflicts. That is clearly evident in Central America: the 
task of internal reconciliation in Nicaragua became the unifying idea that 
enabled diverse Latin American countries to invigorate their effort and 
work out a programme for .settling the regional conflict. 

Consequently, the idea of internal national reconciliation in the present 
conditions, however difficult its implementation, is no theoretical abstrac¬ 
tion. A joint Soviet-Afghan statement on the results of the Tashkent 
meeting in April 1988 between General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee Mikhail Gorbachev and President Najibullah of the Republic 
of Afghanistan emphasised that the policy of national reconciliation makes 
it possible to settle the situation around Afghanistan, to end the war and 
the fratricide, establish peace throughout the country, and form a coali¬ 
tion government with the participation of all forces representing Afghan 
society, including those which now confront each other. 

Political means should also be used to eliminate the internal causes 
of regional conflicts where two or several nations are involved (like the 
Iran-Iraq or Arab-Israeli conflicts). In general, one could evidently draw 
the conclusion that military means should never be used to eliminate the 
causes of conflicts, whatever these may be. 

As for the external factors of regional conflicts, their impact could be 
drastically weakened or even eliminated altogether by introducing certain 
“rules of conduct” into the practice of the great powers. First of all, they 
should stop using such conflicts as a reason and sometimes as a pretext 
for increasing their military presence in a particular region. Incidentally, 
that is precisely why regional conflict situations tend to become part of 
the confrontation on a global level. 

The Soviet Union has taken the firm decision to scale down its 
military presence abroad. It expressed the readiness to give up the sta¬ 
tioning of Soviet armed forces on foreign territory provided that the USA 
displays a similar readiness. 
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The USSR’s proposals on limiting naval activity are directly aimed at 
reducing the military presence beyond the national boundaries. We have 
proposed steps towards a military neutralisation of the Mediterranean. As 
a first step towards a withdrawal of Soviet and US naval forces, the 
USSR proposed a freeze as of July 1, 1988 on the number of ships and 
the potential of the two countries’ naval forces in the Mediterranean, with 
tlie subsequent imposition of a definite ceiling on these forces. 

It is hard to draw the conclusion that a similar approach has won 
out in US policy, as is evident from the USA’s moves in the Persian 
(jiilf. Thus, the USA and its allies concentrated sizeable naval forces in 
the region for the declared purpose of ensuring freedom of navigation «nd 
protecting the interests of various states both of that and other regions. 
The Soviet Union has never in principle denied the existence of such 
interests, simultaneously advocating complete freedom of navigation, but 
it has never linked that problem with a buildup of its own military 
presence. Renunciation of such a linkage is, evidently, the main criterion 
of “restraint” on the part of the great powers over the development of 
ii particular conflict situation. 

It is highly important in general for the “external forces” to renounce 
unilateral action in connection with the development of conflict situations. 
Important in the Soviet Union’s new approaches to settling regional 
conflicts, is the idea of using international mechanisms, especially the 
United Nations. Over the past few years, the Soviet stand on that issue 
has radically changed, especially as regards the use of the UN military- 
mechanism to settle conflicts. Thus, the Soviet Union has proposed the 
formation of a UN naval force to ensure freedom of navigation in the 
Persian Gulf zone and has voiced its readiness to put Soviet ships in 
that region under the UN flag. 

In that context, attention is focused on such an important theoretical 
question (largely overlooked in the past) as the formation and use of 
supranational structures to ensure comprehensive security in the w'orld. 
One should say that its elaboration is still virtually in its initial stages. 

The "rules of conduct” with regard to regional conflicts should 
evidently include renunciation of the non-recognition (which still persists 
in US practice) of the equal legitimate interests of the USSR or other 
socialist countries which are affected by certain conflict situations. By 
legitimate interests we mean the objective national interests of every 
state and nation. 

It is also necessary to renounce any artificial linkage between conflict 
situations. True, in some instances, there is an objective connection 
between different conflicts, and that should be taken into account. Thus, 
the conflict in Lebanon could hardly be settled without a just solution of 
the Palestinian problem within the framework of a settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict as a whole. At the same time, any artificial attempts to 
link up totally independent, unconnected conflicts under the seemly slogan 
of “finding a solution for several conflicts at once” merely complicate their 
settlement, for under such an approach the internal causes and specifics 
of each of these conflicts are bound to be ignored. 

Special mention here should be made of the great powers’ re¬ 
sponsibility for non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. The point is that 
some of the countries involved in regional conflicts are close to becoming 
members of the “nuclear club” (and, according to diver.se Western 
sources, some have already joined the club). The grave danger here is 
obvious: if any regional conflict takes a nuclear turn, this will undoubtedly 
create an essentially new situation, posing a direct threat to universal 
peace. In face of that danger, it is apparently no longer enough for the 
great powers to simply make assurances that' they stand for non-prolife¬ 
ration of nuclear weapons or do not support the striving of its “regional 
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clients” to acquire mass destruction weapons. What is necessary here is 
roiicrete prohibitive measures on an international contractual basis. Under 
these conditions, the International Atomic Energy Agency could tighten 
its control over the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. In general, this 
problem requires the closest attention: it is a source of serious concern 
not only for Soviet experts, since many other experts from different 
countries are also aware that regional conflicts could well take a nuclear 
turn. 

That question is connected with the more general problem of arms sup¬ 
plies. There is evidently a need for political understandings on balanced 
cuts in arms supplies to “zones of conflict” in the context of the overall 
system of measures aimed at a settlement. 

Clearly, the “rules of conduct” we are suggesting do not cover the 
whole range of questions. The main point, however, is that self-restraint 
by the external forces, the great powers above all, backed up by their 
joint or parallel action, is a necessary condition for eliminating regional 
conflicts on a just and lasting basis. The Soviet Union is prepared for 
such cooperation. 
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A Stable World 
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T he 20tli century has witnessed radical upheavals and changes in the 
system of interstate relations, which rested on force. They have result¬ 
ed from the rapid .social development of the world, from its division into 
three different groups, or subsystems, of states. The first group includes 
the developed capitalist countries. The second group, which is socially op¬ 
posite to the first, is made up of countries that have fallen away from 
the former: the Soviet Union and, after the Second World War, the other 
socialist states. The third and largest group is formed by about one 
hundred developing countries which have thrown off the colonial yoke of 
imperialism. Their specific feature is that although they have won political 
independence, in economic and social terms most of them remain within 
the orbit of the world capitalist economy. 

In the foreseeable future, the main motive forces of world politics are 
to be connected with the existence of these three groups of states, and the 
prospects for an advance to lasting peace primarily depend on the solu¬ 
tion of the following pivotal problems. First, how to block the main 
military danger emanating from the very nature of imperialism and its 
addiction to militarism? Second, is it possible to ensure the free develop¬ 
ment of the young states, to relax the tensions caused by the neocolo¬ 
nialist exploitation? And third, how far can socialism increase its 
constructive impact on world development, primarily through its economic 
policy? 

Tile complicated patterns of interaction among these three major groups 
of states, whose efforts either reinforce or dampen each other, will 
ultimately make up the resultant of the forces of social progress and 
regress. The future of the world civilisation can only be formed in such 
a complex and dialectical way. 


BLOCKING POWER IMPULSES 

T he most urgent task now is to reduce, and remove the threat to peace 
emanating from imperialism with its intrinsic property of infecting 
interstate relations with the germ of war. The quest for opportunities 
to fulfil that task raises a number of unconventional theoretical and 
practical problems. 

Historically, the threat to world peace dates back to the emergence of 
monopoly capitalism. As Lenin showed, the economic basis for the latter 
is provided by the monopolies, with their urge to dominate, oppress and 
stifle all those who refuse to bend to their will. In the two-fold structure 
of state-monopoly capitalism (SMC), as it took shape in the first half 
of the 20th century, the monopoly element was clearly predominant. The 
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policy of force and conquest followed by the imperialist states was in 
that sense a derivative of the monopolies’ essence. 

Periodic use of armed force on an international, interstate level has 
been an extreme manifestation of that policy. The First World War and 
two decades later the Second World W'ar took a toll of lens of millions 
of human lives. Jn spite of that, militarism in the developed capitalist 
countries, the USA above all, reached an unprecedented scale. One could 
recall, for instance, that when President Dwight Eisenhower, who was a 
career officer himself, stepped down from his post in 1961, he voiced his 
concern over the “most challenging” swelling of the country’s military- 
industrial complex, whose rule “could become almost overpowering”. ‘ 
In the following decades, the arms race continued to spiral, and now it 
threatens to break out into outer space. 

So, will the nature of imperiali.sm inevitably trigger off mankind’s 
thermonuclear self-incineration? 

Socialism refuses to accept such a prospect. The 20th Congress of 
the CPSU in 1956 formulated the idea that wars were not fatally inevi¬ 
table, and its 27th Congress deepened the analysis: the course of history, 
social progress creates the necessary prerequisites—political, social and 
material--for peaceful development, for constructive cooperation and 
creative interaction among states and peoples on the scale of the whole 
planet. 

The major prerequisite here is, of course, a radical change in the 
external conditions of imperialism’s existence, primarily the military- 
strategic parity attained by socialism. Nevertheless, the nature of imperial¬ 
ism as a social system cannot change under the impact of external condi¬ 
tions. This is why it is liighly important to establish whether there have 
been any changes in the manifestations of capitalism’s internal laws 
which in the past inexorably led to war. 

The new political thinking calls for an awareness of some indisputable 
facts. 

Fact one. Full coalescence of the bourgeois state and the monopolies, 
which at first appeared to be inevitable under state-monopoly capitalism, 
has not been attained in practice. In effect, such coalescence is hard to 
imagine even in theory. Why is that so? Although the stale in any class 
society is a political instrument in the hands of the ruling class, it has 
another function as well, and it was hardly right to leave that function 
out of account. The founders of scientific communism described it as the 
task of preserving the society in extreme conditions, when a clash of op¬ 
posite class interests could threaten the very existence of that society. ^ 
In other words, in situations which arc critical for the society the 
bourgeois state is able to be guided by national instead of narrow class 
interests. 

It would be an inadmissible mistake, both theoretical and practical, to 
identify the state and the monopolies in capitalist society. This is 
pointed out by the communist parties of the leading capitalist countries, 
which bear the brunt of the struggle against monopoly rule. They 
emphasise that such a view amounts to a denial of any possibilities for 
the masses’ involvement in big politics. 

The bourgeois state’s objective ability to defend certain positions in 
the interests of the whole nation, on the one hand, and the subjective 
readiness of broad strata of the population to bring that potential into 
play, on the other, are the two historically arisen “safety devices” for 
preventing extreme manifestations of the monopolies’ predatory essence 
in domestic politics. However, there are serious reasons to believe that in 
the face of a thermonuclear disaster the same mechanism for the self- 
preservation of the bourgeois society could prove to be effective in 
Mocking the irresponsible power impulses of monopoly capital in the 
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international arena, where they are particularly dangerous. In practice, 
it is a matter of greater responsibility for the future of mankind on the 
part of Western ruling circles, of those who stand at the head of W'estern 
states, a matter of the state element gaining the upper hand over the 
monopoly element. It is also a matter of rising anti-war movements in the 
capitalist countries as a major factor inducing SMC to recognise the need 
to demilitarise international relations. 

Fact two. The gigantic spread of the transnational corporations 
(TNCs) beyond the borders of their states of origin that has occurred 
over the four postwar decades has considerably disharmonised their com¬ 
mon interests within the SMC system and complicated the symbiosis. 
A new and quickly tightening knot of contradictions has emerged between 
the TNCs and the nation-state form of the political organisation of 
society. 

The problem is a sharp and multifaceted one. First of all, the state no 
longer justifies itself in the eyes of the swollen private-property empires 
as the once economically optimal territorial unit. The supermonopolies 
no longer fit into its borders but operate on a global scale. Politically, 
however, the bourgeois state is by no means on the way out, but seeks 
to strengthen its position. As for the model of cooperation among these 
states in the international arena, it is so far not globalism but, at best, 
regionalism. So, the TNCs, which operate on a global scale, find them¬ 
selves sagging between the various states without a common support. 

There is yet another reason why the supermonopolies are disenchanted 
with the state. In view of the changes in the military-strategic conditions 
in the world, the state can no longer serve as a reliable instrument 
enabling capital to use force beyond the national borders. In the past, 
the bourgeoisie saw the national state’s ability to wage wars as the only 
external functional value of its existence, and now that the emergence of 
nuclear weapons has drastically changed the nature of warfare, the state 
is often regarded as having lost the main justification for its existence. 

These and other contradictions between the interests of the monopolies 
and the state are signs of a rupture in the very core of SMC. They open 
up historically new horizons, primarily in international affairs. 

Fact three. Since the Second World War (and with due regard for its 
lessons), stable enough signs have emerged that the typically imperialist 
resolution of problems relating to changes in the balance of forces (and 
not in its peripheral manifestations, but in its key aspects) could now as¬ 
sume non-military, much less destructive forms. This primarily applies 
to the ways of resolving interimperialist contradictions, the very contra¬ 
dictions that generated the two world wars. 

Today, the competitive struggle to redivide the world according to 
“power” and “capital”, however fierce, has fairly steadily unfolded along 
“peaceful” lines. For almost 40 years now, the main centres of imperialist 
power and rivalry—the USA, Western Europe and Japan—have not even 
drawn close to the brink of a war for hegemony. 

So, the interests of maintaining the zone of SMC have effectively 
corrected the arsenal of weapons used in the power struggles within the 
imperialist camp. The fact that the methods of competition have been 
narrowed down to “purely” economic and political ones shows that the 
reasonable state element can triumph over the atavistic instinct of the 
monopolies. Since that has already happened precisely in areas where 
it was deemed impossible, the precedent could have the importance of a 
real breakthrough if similar restraint proves to be possible in the mutual 
relations (or, to put it bluntly, in the rivalry) with socialism. 

Fact four. In spite of the unhealthy and dangerous adherence of the 
developed capitalist countries to militarism, the key question concerning 
the possibility of a recovery from that disease could be formulated as fol- 
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lows: has the militarisation of the West become an ugly and inevitable 
condition of its economic development or is it a function of a different 
order? 

Naturally, for some powerful corporations and groups, profits from 
arms production are a crucial economic incentive. But such corporations 
are in a minority. On the whole, militarism has been developed and 
maintained by the Western ruling classes not as the major (and thus 
indispensable) sphere of capital investment, but as a branch of industry. 
True, from time to time that dope is being used to stimulate the whole 
capitalist economy. When it is used systematically, however, it disrupts 
the normal functioning of the organism. The USA’s present experience 
shows that astronomical military expenditures can put a colossal burden 
on the economy: unresolved economic problems keep piling up, the country 
has become the world’s largest debtor, and US goods arc losing their 
competitiveness on the world market. 

Militarism is mostly the function of the aggressive aspirations of 
imperialism; in other words, it is not exactly an economic category but, 
what is even more important, one that is directly regulated by the state. 
U is easy to see that militarism confidently rears its head and prospers 
when a war seems to be possible or when political passions are inflamed, 
causing international tensions. The situation is quite different when such 
possibilites are limited. It could even happen that in order to avoid ca¬ 
tastrophic complications along the way of military adventures the 
bourgeois state will be obliged to curb the ravenous appetites of the 
military-industrial complex. 

A recovery from militarism would not undermine the Western economy 
as a whole, but w'ould make it healthier. Such a recovery is politically 
possible in view of the purely functional and not immanently economic 
role of militarism in the system of the bourgeois state. 

So, all these facts indicate a significant modification of the basic 
constituents of the aggressive nature of imperialism within the entrails 
of SMC, and show the reserves of its further evolution. 

On the whole, one could say that towards the end of the 20th century 
the automatic evolution of imperialism into the gravedigger of the world 
civilisation has been overcome. In the new circumstances, the bourgeois 
state is increasingly obliged to be guided by national security interests 
and the tasks of the society’s survival. Herein lies the possibility of a 
peaceful course of development for capitalism itself and, consequently, for 
the whole world civilisation. 


THE FACTOR OF NATIONAL LIBERATION 

T he second problem of today is, how will the prospects of an advance 
to lasting peace be actually influenced by the imperatives of develop¬ 
ment facing many newly free states. In the past, we assumed that since 
socialism was not responsible for the hardships borne by the periphery of 
the world capitalist economy, these hardships had to be alleviated by those 
who engendered them. Today we realise that the future of the Third World 
is not only the future of billions of people, but a crucial integral part of 
the overall evolution of the global civilisation. The fact that the grave 
problems of the Third World remain unresolved inevitably worsens the 
prospects for universal peace. 

The energy of national liberation that has surged out into the interna¬ 
tional arena over the past few decades, in our view, has introduced 
powerful political, economic and social factors into the relations between 
states. Their impact is far from simultaneous. 

Politically, decolonisation—the collapse of the infamous system of 
colonial oppression—released powerful force. It marked the emergence 
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1)1 that important necessary prerequisite for reducing the role of violence 
in history about which Engels wrote nearly a century ago: “To ensure 
international peace, all avoidable national friction must first be done away 
with, each people must be independent and the master in its own house.” * 
In that respect, decolonisation, which destroyed the global system of the 
people’s subordination to foreign rule and changed the political map of 
the people’s subordination to foreign rule and changed the political map 
of the world, assured the states of equal sovereign rights to independent 
development. 

Naturally, with the inglorious collapse of “classical” colonialism, 
imperialism did not intend to slop its interference in the internal affairs 
of the newly free countries. However, the e.xistcnce of independent states 
has made such interference much more difficult. That is why although 
imperialism has continued to resort to armed interventions against these 
countries, there is a tendency to the subtraction of direct and massive 
violence from the sum-total of mutual relations between the developed 
capitali.st and the developing states. In a large area of interstate (West- 
South) relations, the role of armed violence is being reduced. 

But the political liberation of dozens of stales proved to be inadequate 
to ensure their normal economic development. The fact that they remained 
within the framework of the world capitalist economy made them a target 
for the use of another kind of force: “purely” economic force. The main 
instrument here, the battering ram used to break into the economy of the 
newly free countries, is the TNCs. At the first stage of economic 
neocolonialism that function was primarily performed by foreign mining 
and manufacturing companies. When the developing states retaliated by 
restricting the activities of direct foreign investors on their territory, the 
TNCs changed the forms of enslavement: they shifted their emphasis to 
loan capital and caught the newly free countries in the noose of a trillion- 
dollar foreign debt. 

As a result, a grave economic conflict has come to a head in the 
structure of the world capitalist economy. If the newly free states want 
independent development, they simply cannot afford to lose out in that 
conflict. 

Their determination is recognised in the West. Here is how the US 
analyst S. Krasner summed up the situation in a book published in 1985. 
The developing countries “as a group” see the "unequal e.Kchange... as 
the defining characteri.stic of the world economic system” of capitalism. 
They are convinced that “market-oriented modes of allocation” are 
doomed to perpetual inequality. That is why they seek to make the institu¬ 
tions of the state the main instrument of their defence in the economic 
field as well, to “limit the market power of the North by enhancing the 
sovereign prerogatives of the South”.'' Consequently, the primacy of the 
state element over the monopoly element (in the specific situation when 
the state is “one’s own” and the monopolies are “alien”) promises a solu¬ 
tion in this case as well. 

All of that leads up to the essentially important question about the 
social orientation of the newly free countries’ development under the 
leading role of the state. Indeed, could the state apparatus in countries 
that have taken a largely capitalist road of development be to some extent 
immune from the laws of such development? 

The Marxist-Leninkst theory allows such a possibility in definite situa¬ 
tions. “By way of exception,” Engels said, “however, periods occur” when 
“the state power... acquires, for the moment, a certain degree of independ¬ 
ence” with regard to the basis. That mostly occurred in the conditions of 
incomplete development, when classes were in equilibrium. Take, for 
instance, the absolute monarchy of the 17th and 18th centuries, and in the 
19th century—the bonapartism of the first and second empires in France 
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and Bismarck’s rule in Germany. ® Leniri recalled that list of “exceptions” 
and added: “Such... is the Kerensky government in republican Russia”.® 
In other words, history shows that state power can retain some 
“autonomy” for periods lasting from a few months to many decades. 

In that context, especially with regard to the inadequate development 
of capitalist relations in most young states, one could agree with the fol¬ 
lowing conclusion. State power in such countries can for a fairly long 
time and with sufficient consistency take a stand on behalf of the whole 
nation and, on the social plane, defend the interests of a majority of the 
population. As a matter of fact, that conclusion is reaffirmed by the 
experience of the past few decades. 

Of course, none of that rules out possibility that some developing 
countries will go through the whole “normal” cycle of capitalist develop¬ 
ment and turn into young imperialist states. Signs of such development 
are also in evidence. 

But deep-rooted interconnected causes—the need to safeguard their 
political and economic independence against external threats, on the one 
hand, and inadequate polarisation of class relations within the society, 
on the other—give the policy of the newly free counrtics as a group an 
anti-force, anti-imperialist and general democratic thrust. Hence their 
important role as a factor contributing both to the cause of peace and to 
tlic cause of social progress. Hence their broad cooperation with the 
socialist countries in the struggle to ensure peaceful and independent 
development, an alliance primarily against power politics, for humanism 
in international relations. 


.HE ROLE OF SOCIALISM 

T he accumulation of certain potentials for the world’s peaceful develop¬ 
ment, that is now under way in the group of capitalist and in that of 
the newly free countries, does not in itself produce the critical mass that 
is necessary to start off an irreversible reaction. If a fundamental 
restructuring of international relations on humanistic principles is to get 
under way in practice or unfold at a steady pace, it should have a power¬ 
ful catalyst. It is world socialism that is destined to play such a role. 
That is its greatest historical mission. 

When socialism emerged in 1917, it could only set itself limited tasks: 
thus, it could only withdraw from the raging world war and set an 
example for other countries and peoples. Such was the great, though 
largely symbolic, importance of the Decree on Peace. At that time, 
however, the seed of new interstate relations, like any seed sown before 
its time, could not germinate in the field of age-old power politics. 

At the next stage, when in the 1930s the economic laws of capitalism 
threatened to generate a new world war, socialism sought to extend its 
restraining influence much farther. Its goal was to raise an effective bar¬ 
rier against an aggression by fascist and militarist slates, which threatened 
the whole of mankind, by pooling its efforts with a number of democratic 
bourgeois countries. However, the anti-Hitler coalition was formed only 
later, and the price that had to be paid for the delay was high indeed. But 
the defeat of German fascism and Japanese militarism brought with it a 
lasting lesson. The Soviet Union’s decisive contribution to the victory 
made it clear that the gigantic leap backwards in the history of the world 
civilisation, that fascism sought to effect, could hardly have been prevent¬ 
ed without socialism. 

The dialectics of postwar relations reaffirmed, however, that there are 
no straight roads in history. The strengthening and development of 
world socialism did not serve to consolidate the foundations of peaceful 
coexistence. Imperialism tried, before it was too late, to correct the 
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“mistake of history” and to take social revenge on a global scale. The 
field that was deliberately chosen by the West for its struggle against 
socialism was an arms race, whose purpose was to ensure decisive 
military superiority over the socialist countries and to wear them out eco¬ 
nomically. The regrettable thing here is that imperialism was able to 
unleash an arms race under the cynical slogan of defence against a 
“Soviet military threat”. 

It look the Soviet Union and socialism as a whole something like a 
quarter-century of immense effort to close the dangerous gap by the 
beginning of the 1970s. The influence of socialism on the destinies of the 
world reached a new stage. With the help of the military-strategic parity, 
the Soviet Union tried to break the vicious circle of wars, to bring 
about arms limitations and reductions, and to codify the norms of peace¬ 
ful international relations. Much was done along these lines in the decade 
of detente, notably because that was a time when realism and respon¬ 
sibility prevailed in the West as well. 

The Achilles’ heel of that beneficial process, however, was its 
reversibility. A major reason here was the weakening of socialism’s 
economic positions. Another miscalculation was that the task of deepen¬ 
ing the detente and extending its geographical boundaries was thought 
to be compatible with our growing involvement in regional conflicts, 
albeit on the side of a just cau.se. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, when the most reckless power 
aspirations of imperialism were galvanised and fuelled, when the USSR 
was declared to be an “evil empire”, and when the US administration 
adopted unprecedented mlitary programmes, the nuclear threat was worse 
than ever before. The military-strategic parity was no longer an effective 
deterrent. The very survival of the world civilisation was now at stake. 

The qualitatively new situation called for qualitatively new means in 
order to break, before it was too late, the fatal tendency to a mounting 
military threat. Socialism took the initiative. The CPSU Central Commit- 
lee plenary meeting m April 1985 and the party’s 27th Congress projected 
a line for a radical improvement of the situation. Its essence is perestroika 
and new thinking for our country and the w'orld. 

The main internal task of perestroika is to accelerate the USSR’s 
economic and social development by bringing into play the potentialities 
of .socialism. But perestroika also has an important international dimen¬ 
sion. Lenin is known to have said that socialism exerts its main influence 
on the international revolution through its economic policy. Once w’e solve 
this problem, he emphasised, we shall have certainly and finally won out 
on an international scale. ^ We have already seen this profound idea 
proved indirectly. 

Another characteristic point to note is that US analy.sts looking for 
alternatives to the administration’s dangerous power politics have them¬ 
selves come to the conclusion that only “economic parity” or “near parity” 
between the USSR and the USA (in addition to the military parity) would 
be the “precondition for real arms reduction and a new approach to global 
political relations”, for otherwise the West could still hope for an 
economic, if not a military, revanche. ® The same idea is formulated in 
the USA in a different way; the Soviet Union cannot claim a political 
status that would not correspond to its economic achievements.® An 
unplea.sant but instructive formula. 

On that plane, the economic successes of perestroika should create 
that which, for various reasons, socialism has not had so far. They arc 
meant to provide a solid economic foundation of the new system for 
mankind’s irreversible transition to civilised interstate relations. 

The political sphere of the impact of socialism on the course of world 
events tends to become just as important. How far the new thinking 
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erodes the well-entrenched stereotypes of the “enemy image”, how widely 
it spreads and how effectively it undermines the huge snowdrifts of 
prejudice will apparently be in direct proportion to the force of the 
practical example set by socialism. The thesis on the mutual responsibility 
of states for the future of the world can only be successfully promoted by 
those who demonstrate such responsibility in their own practice. 

The categories that already spearhead socialism’s peace offensive— 
reasonable sufficiency, defensive military doctrine and a corresponding 
structure of armed forces and armaments, cuts in armaments, armed 
forces and military expenditures, and political settlement of regional 
conflicts—are highly efficient and serviceable both from an economic and 
political point of view. That is why socialism should be expected to 
intensify its practical efforts along these lines. 

Clearly, there is no question of unilateral concessions by the Soviet 
Union: we cannot agree to lesser security. However, one would do well 
to lake a fresh look at the conventional category of “unilateral conces¬ 
sion”. If the scope of the military effort can be narrowed down without 
detriment to our defence capability so as to save money for national 
economic needs, why cannot we do this on our own? The key to the solu¬ 
tion of the problem of reducing nuclear and conventional weapons lies in 
a convincing demonstration of one’s readiness to compromise, to a 
realistic assessment of genuine security needs. Naturally, much depends 
on the political maturity of the West, on the realism of its leaders. But, 
in the face of the high responsibility assumed by socialism for maintaining 
and strengthening universal peace, it will not be simple or convenient to 
remain on the old positions. 

The new political thinking is multilevel and multifaceted. But for any 
state (since its main foreign-policy function is to ensure the nation’s 
security) three nuclear-age realities appear to be decisive. First, the fact 
that in view of the character of modern weapons security can only be 
ensured by political means, while military measures are counterproductive 
and even suicidal. Hence, the urgent need to start dismantling the 
material basis for war. Second, the fact that security can only be mutual 
and universal, which makes it necessary to set up an all-embracing inter¬ 
national security system. And third, the fact that many global problems 
have taken a sharp turn, so that they can only be solved by the joint 
efforts of states. 

On the threshold of the 21st century, socialism sees its role within 
the world conglomerate of states and nations in awakening the forces 
of mankind’s self-preservation, stimulating the process of positive change 
towards a lasting peace, and offering a practical programme for its at¬ 
tainment. As the future of the global civilisation is being formed, world 
socialism has put its whole weight behind such a programme. 

TO REALISE THE OPPORTUNITIES 

T he tasks that face mankind in arranging correct, civilised relations 
between states are truly formidable. But it is precisely in the face of 
such an epoch-making challenge that one should proceed from a business¬ 
like, realistic and non-facile assessment of the perspectives for an advance 
along radically new lines in the development of the world civilisation. 
That is necessary for a persevering and consistent effort to tap ail the 
available reserves, an effort free from euphoria and disappointments. 

Most of mankind appears to have realised the urgent need to stop 
itself from sliding towards the nuclear abyss. This is an important start¬ 
ing point: there is no time to be lost, for otherwise it will be too late. 
Another important element is that in spite of the fairly high level of class, 
political, economic and other contradictions in the world, priority of 
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general human interests is realistic and attainable. The decisive thing 
here is to increase the role and responsibility of states in every area. Yet, 
another crucial circumstance is that the first practical results have already 
been achieved along the new way. The most important of these is the 
Soviet-US INF Treaty. 

Ill the relations between socialist and capitalist countries (the pivot 
of the military confrontation), the main criterion of success will be the 
extent to which the arms race, the nuclear race above all, is actually 
wound down. 

In this field, however, there arc mines which have yet to be defused. 
As one channel of the arms race is being blocked, one cannot open up 
a new channel, this time running through outer space, in a bid to attain 
military superiority. Hence, the basic unsoundness of the reckless goals 
of SDI, formulated with extreme blunlness by Zbigniew Brzezinski, former 
adviser to the US President: “Not to acquiesce in political demands from 
the power that exercises proponderance in space would be to invite 
destruction without the means for retaliation.” 

As for the relations between the capitalist and the newly free 
countries, these can oly bo defused (for otherwise a normalisation of 
international relations is inconceivable) through essential changes along 
the main lines of Western power politics: military and economic. First of 
all, imperialism should totally give up its stake on direct military means 
of suppressing the “unrest” on the periphery of the world capitalist 
economy. In other words, it is a matter of giving up the policy of “neoglo¬ 
balism”, a matter of respect for the peoples’ right to their own way of 
development. Another necessary condition is to settle the problem of non- 
equivalent exchange, of the Third World’s neocolonialist exploitation by 
the developed states and their monopolies. This problem cannot be 
resolved by dictate, but calls for a mutually acceptable solution. The 
irony of historical development makes it impossible for the gigantic 
Western banks to tighten the foreign-debt noose round the developing 
countries without going bankrupt themselves. 

Finally, what the world needs is a universal mechanism making it 
possible to rise above the interests of separate groupings and blocs and 
enabling every state to take part in forming the policy of lasting peace. 

As a matter of fact, such a mechanism- both in purpose and in 
potential—already exists in the form of the United Nations. True, ever 
since its formation, the UN has often been used for purposes of confron¬ 
tation between stales, for obtaining short-term, sometimes propaganda 
advantages, rather than as an organ of long-term business-like coopera¬ 
tion in the highest common interests. But the fad that such a deforma¬ 
tion of the UN mechanism was provoked by the West and was then 
uncritically accepted by the non-aligned and socialist states cannot serve 
to justify the inadequate use of its constructive statutory potentialities. 
This major organisation of sovereign states should be revived as it was 
first envisaged in its charier, namely, as the main universal organ of 
security. 

History cannot be replayed. But at the stage of its dialectical forma¬ 
tion—through the unity and struggle of opposite.s—historical develop¬ 
ment, owing to the diversity of its constituent factors, virtually always 
resembles a problem with more than one solution. In other words, so long 
as history has not chosen the final way, which becomes the only way, it 
has more than one option. 

It is especially important to take this into account now that a new 
world conflict could well prove to be the last conflict in the life okmankind. 
Since the negative power stereotypes have great momentum, a course of 
world events that could lead mankind up a fatal blind alley remains 
probable, whereas a peaceful future for the planet is more problematic 
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in view of the novelty and instability of the constructive constituents that 
arc just beginning to take shape. 

This context highlights the great importance of the new political 
thinking, the need to translate it into practical action by the states. This 
can and should provide the leverage that will enable the whole of man¬ 
kind to turn the world towards lasting peace. 
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GLASNOST, 

A RELIABLE INSTRUMENT OF PERESTROIKA 


Ivan LAPTEV 


H aving emerged into the expanse of the social life the revolutionary 
Iransformatioris in the Soviet Union are progressing to influence ever 
profoundly the vital interests of dozens of millions, ail our society. 

Under these circumstances it is particularly important to understand 
properly the fundamental truth that none but complete knowledge of all 
that is occurring in the nation, in every industry, in every workers' col¬ 
lective will enable ns to bring about a situation in which the masses 
will really know everything, judge everything objectively and do every¬ 
thing consciously, as Lenin put it. Without this there is no rousing the 
people to action for the great cause of perestroika. The party has there- 
f(»re opted for fully informing the masses of its plans and objectives, of 
what has taken place previously in the country and what is going on 
today, of the causes of our present problems and shortcomings, of our 
prospects. This is what glasnost means. 

Our party used glasnost as an effective weapon in the past as well. 
In the early days following the victory of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution, Lenin and other Bolsheviks courageous.y submitted for 
judgment every difficulty encountered by our movement to people, to ral¬ 
lies. to the party press. This approach earned the party unqualified 
confidence and support among masses, and contributed substantially to 
the victory in the difficult struggles of the early years of socialist 
construction. 

Unfortunately, later there began departures from the policy of glasnost. 
They were said to be justified by the need to combat factionalism and 
various real or imaginary deviations, but above all to hold our own 
against a hostile outside world. Subjective factors, too, played, undoubt¬ 
edly, a big role in this; they induced society to visibly curtail glasnost, 
a development which paved the way for violations of legality and the 
rieglect of control and gradually narrowed the people’s political and moral 
outlook. 

At a later stage the party analysed all this and explained it in its 
documents. But even when all conditions came up for completely restor¬ 
ing gla.snost and using it as the mighty force that it is (reference may 
he made to the 20lh CPSU Congress and the October 1964 Plenary Meet¬ 
ing of the Central Committee), glasnost was not realised. It continued to 
be curbed and deformed, and it was only used to advertise successes and 
embellish reality. Against this background the role of certain leaders of 
the country was exaggerated and they were given undue credit. Life was 
obligingly painted in glowing colours that had nothing to do with reality, 
and yet this distorted picture was imposed on society. The inevitable 
result was an atmosphere of self-satisfaction in whjch there could be 
neither real public control over the functioning of the administrative ap¬ 
paratus nor real expression of public opinion. 

Ivan D. Laptev is Alternate Member, CPSU Central Committee, Editor-In-Chief, 
IZVESTIA, Deputy oi the USSR Supreme Soviet, D. Sc (Philos.) 
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It must be admitted that the mass media, although by their very 
nature a major mouthpiece of glasnost, did much to replace glasnost 
with pseudo-glasnost. Take, for instance, a 1979 issue of Izvestia. Even 
the inexperienced reader will find endless babble in this paper. On one 
page you can find 50 (!) portraits of winners of socialist emulation with 
brief information about them, and by how mucli they had overfulfilled the 
plan. And this was called the popularisation of advanced labour methods! 
Naturally, such writing contained neither popularisation nor advanced 
labour methods. The only thing the reader found on these pages was a 
confusion of photos and captions where a driller from Yamal in the Arctics 
was described as a farmer from the Baltics while tlie astonished farmer 
found himself called a first-grade driver. 

Newspapers overflowed with references to and quotes from official 
speeches. It would not be hard to find an issue with Brezhnev’s name 
mentioned 15 to 20 times. There were articles where as many as five or 
seven quotes from his speeches and reports were cited. All this was 
considered propaganda but, 1 must emphasise, only reflected the gap 
between what was written and said and what existed in reality. 

Consequently, newspapers and magazines were even approved and 
praised while their influence on mass consciousness, their role In advanc¬ 
ing the Party policy as propagandists and agitators and organisers, 
diminished. In this sense it can be said that perestroika and the policy 
of glasnost returned to the mass media their true purpose and power. 

In putting forward the programme for perestroika, the leadership of 
the county realised that perestroika can be proclaimed from “above” but 
its implementation cannot be impo.sed from “above”. Perestroika can be 
put into practice only If everybody sees its meaning and realises that 
society objectively needs it. Perestroika as somelhing real is a fruit of 
thought, a result of one’s personal appraisal of reality, a result of hi.s 
day-to-day learning. Every person grasps its objectives, prospects and 
lessons by learning to use methods of management, by realising anew his 
own responsibility for the common cause, the connection between his 
performance and his standard of living, by arguing at meetings, joining 
in debates and following clashes of opinions in the media. In other words, 
perestroika becomes a real factor in the labour process when it is the re¬ 
sult of a well-considered choice. 

To enable a person to make such a choice means to provide him with 
the necessary knowledge, the accurate information he needs. “The people 
should be told the truth,” Lenin wrote. “Only then will their eyes be 
opened and they will learn to fight against untruth.” ' It is glasnost that 
now gives people a real, precise idea of practically all that goes on In 
a collective, in a region, in society, and moulds everyone’s stand on any 
issue and shapes social relations anew to respond to the present-day level 
and stage of socialism’s development. 

Glasnost at the grass roots level is a primary component of political 
activity of the masses. It is reflected by work collectives’ control over 
management performance; it helps establish definite and fair relations 
between collectives and the state, between collectives and society as a 
whole. It also prompts a worker to insist on proper performance by his 
collegues, thus helping create an atmosphere of unity of words and deeds 
precisely where words translate into deeds. 

It follows that glasnost today is a highly important expression of our 
society’s democratisation, a new feature of the socialist way of life, a 
form of collective comprehension of all the manifestations and contradic¬ 
tions of the latter. The function of glasnost does not at all consist in 
criticising past shortcomings although this, too, is very important. 
Glasnost is needed as a means of enlisting the people’s active participa¬ 
tion in the advancement of the country. 
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This is the chief purpose and key internal aspect of glasnost. That is 
why, when we talk about promoting glasnost, we see a direct connection 
between this effort and destinies of perestroika generally. And it is for 
this reason that, defining glasnost as a means and process of informing 
people, as a state of public opinion and a method of shaping it, as a lever 
of managing public affairs and a manifestation of feedback between supe¬ 
riors and subordinates, central and local bodies, political leaders and the 
masses, we emphasise its most important characteristic by describing 
glasnost as a policy. In the absence of glasnost there can be no democracy 
and hence no real participation of the people in government or policy¬ 
making. Glasnost is a vehicle for interaction between the leaders anti the 
people (and vice versa) making it possible to give the people the right 
orientation, to rouse them to intelligent action in the name of the goals 
accepted as a national programme, to organise those who join in this 
effort. Glasnost is a notable factor in the self-improvement of the cadre.s, 
in educating them to live and work in conditions of expanding democracy. 
Our country admittedly sustained considerable losses in competent 
personnel when control and glasnost were lacking and therefore not all 
people in leadership positions were capable to make self-critical as- 
.sessments of their activity nor refrain from joining in arbitrary bureaucratic 
practices spelling (he inevitable end of their own careers. Timely, open 
and objective criticism and awareness of any executive that he is under 
the control of his collective, ccjmpel him continually make his every move 
according to the likely reaction of his collective The result is a marked 
rise in management standards and the maintenance of competent person¬ 
nel so needed by the country. 

Thus glasnost is a policy ensuring participation of masses in political 
activity, for it enables them to exercise control, gives them access to 
adequate information and helps them in freely choosing the right solutions. 

It is understandable, therefore, that glasnost requires great competence 
and a special approach by those who must see to its extension and 
effective functioning. It requires very high political standards and great, 
talent for always proceeding from the common interest while at the same 
time resisting one’s own personal preferences. Real results can be 
achieved only where thc.se requirements are met. Bias, inaccuracy or 
incompleteness reduce glasnost to demagogy and defamation. What is 
needed for fulfilling our main objectives is not only organisation but the 
right response from the people, to whom it is therefore necessary to speak 
frankly and hone.stly about everybody and everything. 

Present-day realities show, however, that this conception of glasnost 
still comes up against many obstacles. There are still fairly frequent at¬ 
tempts to use glasnost and criticism in personal, group, sectional or 
departmental interests, for settling accounts or, worse still, for preventing 
criticism. In addition, many of us have come across people who effect a 
rapid metamorphosis to pose as “champions of the new’’ or “defenders 
of the collective’s interests”, thereby acquiring lasting immunity from 
criticism, and to use glasnost as a means of securing solutions or rather 
resolutions in their favour. 

Yet where gla.snost and criticism become a standard of behaviour, a 
principled policy, an incentive to and reflection of the democratisation 
process, they should be used both with a keener sense of political 
responsibility and more democratically. People are free to voice practical¬ 
ly any point of view today. But this is not enough. They must also be 
enabled to dispute any point of view, for we must ensure that the search 
for the truth goes beyond stating a single opinion and that an opinion 
differing from the one already stated or established can be expressed in 
its turn, being received as an alternative road to the truth and not 
rejected to serve somebody’s ambitions. And needless to say, glasnost 
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completely rules out sermonising, an overbearing tone, censuring anybody 
in any form for criticism, pretensions to the ultimate truth, to infallibility, 
regardless of whether they come from journalists or leaders. 

Champions of perestroika need to be certain that glasnost is a system, 
to support them, a system which cannot be reversed. One of the main, 
purposes of glasnost is to support all fair-minded and hard-working 
people, their dignity and good name, for while defending “superintendents” 
of perestroika, it contributes by augmenting their numbers and instilling 
into social consciousness the idea of an inevitable choice in favour of 
revolutionary transformations. 

In speaking of the inner political aspects of glasnost, it is therefore 
essential to stress the need for effectiveness. 

For the time being, this aspect of glasnost is judged according to the 
number of discussions of the media reports and official responses to them, 
to how many people have been relieved of their duties or have been 
criticised, and so on. Evidently, these are only beginnings of the effective¬ 
ness of the policy of glasnost, a policy whose true mission is to influence 
the formation of the people’s opinion, to orientate social consciousness, 
to evoke a constructive response from rnillions when this or that fapt 
01 phenomen becomes known. In other words, true effectiveness does not 
consist of merely saying, writing or showing something but of the impact, 
which this has on people and the action it evokes from them. 

In clearing the decks for changes, glasnost strongly affects the in¬ 
terests of its opponents. It frightens the big time and the petty bure¬ 
aucrats, whose only advantage is that they have access to information 
unlike others and who do their best to retain this advantage. Glasnost, 
is opposed by those who fear that thejr shortcomings and blunders may 
be brought to light. It c^oes not rejoice officials who are convinced that 
everything can be decided by men sitting behind a desk. Occasionally 
entire collectives would take a stand against glasnost, as when the ques.- 
tion arises of whether they arc really entitled to the bonuses and social. 
benefits they receive. And there is still no harmony between glasnost 
and some government bodies, which arc not accustomed to explaining, 
their actions to the electorate, let alone to consulting it, and refuse,to 
account to it for their work because they consider this unnecessary. 

The opponents of glasnost include, in point of fact, organisations 
which have turned their district or regional newspapers and the local 
media generally into a mouthpiece for glorifying them and use these 
facilities as an instrument for suppressing glasnost rather than as a po¬ 
litical weapon of it. Some leading figures assess the slightest critical 
remark as an attack on their prestige which they defend by every pos¬ 
sible means. More often than not, they u.sc to this end the primitive b.ut 
still effective device of identifying criticism of a particular person with 
criticism aimed against the whole collective concerned and criticism of, 
an enterprise with criticism of the industry or , the republic concerned. 
They invoke personal achievements of the best local people, lodge com¬ 
plaints with higher bodies, resort to mutual protection, organise “col- , 
lective” letters whitewashing them, smciar critics for revealing negative 
facts through the press. Bureaucrats and stiflers of criticism have alre¬ 
ady overcome the initial shock of glasnost, the fright they initially felt. 
They have largely adapted io the new atmosphere and are busy mani¬ 
pulating glasnost, trying to dose and supervise it—in short, to nullify 
the fundamental role of the very policy of glasnost or, at least, to hold 
up its progress. This resistance often leads to what Lenin described as 
attempts “to §hift the dispute from the sphere of principle to that of 
squabbles” ^ 

It is not at all rare for the opponents of glasnost to be not those in . 
leading positions, but rank and file workers who do not wish to listen 
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to critical remarks addressed to them. On Jun« 1, 1987, Jzvestia published 
a feature story called “Treacherously” which described how a veterin¬ 
arian from the Kriulyany region of Moldavia was murdered, the motive 
being revenge for criticism of a farm branch supervisor. The editorial 
office received many letters from villagers who quite obviously were not 
happy with the policies of bringing order to things. 

Of course the motivation behind opponents of glasnost varies. But 
one of the most common motives is—“You’re giving a bad name to...” 
The subject matter of the notes headed: “Don’t Generalise” {Jzvestia, 
Dec. 19, 1987), was namely this. A reader from Alma Ata, responding 
to an editorial, wrote: “By putting the question thus. Comrade Ostanin 
gives a bad name to all those ...who by their labour...” 

There is yet another aspect—the selectivity of glasnost. The editor 
of a widely-read publication in Vilnius poses this question in his article 
"One-sided Glasnost” {Izvesiia, Dec. 15, 1987). The journalist raises a 
major point: how well the journalists themselves understand glasnost? 
To illustrate it he cites the practice of Gimtasis Krastas weekly. It does 
lake up most vital issues but often fails to be fair: the editors, while 
expressing an opinion, do not publish different viewpoints, or, if and 
when they do, attack the opponent with commentaries that stifle any 
urge to argue with the periodical. Such practices, loo, hinder glasnost 
for glasnost cannot be a one-way street. 

Delaying mechanisms vary, of course. Some people try to adjust to 
glasnost as they might to a new fashion, readily assuring the public 
that they arc all for glasnost and have already taken steps to promote 
it. Others go about it in the old way by suppressing criticism and per¬ 
secuting the critics. Still others sincerely believe that glasnost and de¬ 
mocracy are fine things proclaimed at top level. But at the local level, 
these people believe, they must see to it that everything is “all right”, 
and, besides, the population is not yet “ripe” for glasnost. And so while 
glasnost is welcomed, sometimes there is little real change. 

However, quite as often resistance to glasnost takes on more refined 
forms. Sticklers for certain traditions claim that glasnost is “harmful” 
to our society because it reveals our shortcomings and miscalculations 
to the world, to the class enemy, to our ideological adversaries, and may 
result in the international working class, in working people of other 
countries being disillusioned with the very idea of socialism. Allegations 
of this nature are probably the strongest indication of an inability or 
reluctance to work in an atmosphere of glasnost. They betray a desire 
to cover up one’s mistakes and to escape an open discussion of them. 
This approach docs not protect but prejudices socialism. 

A strong society, a strong state need not conceal truth from anyone. 
Our might depends on our ability to remove shortcomings, to learn 
from the lessons of the past openly and in good faith, and to live con¬ 
fidently today. “If we are not afraid to speak the sad and bitter truth 
straight out, we shall learn, we shall unfailingly and certainly learn to 
overcome our difficulties.” ® To act on these words of Lenin’s is to gua¬ 
rantee the dynamic development of our stale and society, to ensure the 
achievement of our strategic goals. 

Strictly speaking, every decision on internal matters relating to go¬ 
vernment, every report from the media and, indeed, the most trivial ru¬ 
mours have international repercussions. This applies above all to the 
great powers. The general condition of their political systems, the cha¬ 
racter and significance of the processes going on in them, the public 
mood, the reaction of public opinion to a particular event, the ^ate and 
prospects of the economy, relations between social groups, classes and 
generations, new appointments, and so on, all draw the attention of pe¬ 
ople everywhere and have a tangible impact on the international cli- 
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mate. From this point of view, information and glasnost cannot be divi¬ 
ded into “internal” and “external”. 

As for our country and developments in it, they are paid extraordin¬ 
ary attention worldwide. 

Far from everybody abroad has a proper perception of the changes 
taking place in our country. Foreign comments on perestroika and glas- 
nost are most contradictory. There are those who believe that we are 
“distorting” and “discrediting” the very idea of socialism by effecting 
the reforms we have embarked on. Lenin wrote: “...infinitely mendacious 
is the ordinary bourgeois conception of socialism as something lifeless, 
rigid, fixed once and for all.” * The more boldly and resolutely socialism 
casts off the burden of outdated, petrified concepts and the more varied 
are the forms in which it develops, the more ciTective it will be. Glas¬ 
nost implies a vast variety of views, a pluralism of opinion, for it is 
discussions that give rise to plans for the future. 

The impact of glasnost abroad is as varied as at home. Outside our 
country there arc both sup[)ortcrs of glasnost and people opposed to it 
because they have a slake in perpetuating in the West the “enemy ima¬ 
go” created by bourgeois propaganda and our mistakes. 

Such a response to glasnost is not surprising, and we must be pre¬ 
pared to face it. Furthermore, we must remember that the better our 
performance and the greater our achievements, the more attempts will 
be made to misrepresent all that is done in the Soviet Union and to 
reanimate old propaganda cliches. 

Our people are not the only ones in need of glasnost, for glasnost 
also offers new opportunities to the world community by paving the way 
for new political thinking. This key international aspect of it accounts 
to a large degree for the resistance to glasnost put up by our ideological 
adversaries, occasionally to our surprise. 

No country can pursue its international policy without partners; fo¬ 
reign relations always imply interaction of dilTerent states. To win ac¬ 
ceptance of the new philosophy of peaceful coexistence, it is necessary 
at least to spell it out to other nations, to demonstrate the need and 
significance of particular initiatives, to show their logic and their use¬ 
fulness to all. Only glasnost can cope with this task, it alone makes 
diplomacy people’s diplomacy and draws the public’s attention to inter¬ 
national affairs. 

Before the US Congress could ratify the INF Treaty, many broadcasts 
received in the Soviet Union began to question the sincerity of the So¬ 
viet Union’s aspiration for detente. Characteristically, they treat disar¬ 
mament and perestroika as components of one problem, persistently al¬ 
leging that a struggle is going on within the Soviet leadership and that 
“opposition”—meaning also opposition to the country’s foreign policy— 
is becoming more active and that all this makes doubtful the successes 
of perestroika and hence the Soviet Union’s new foreign policy. 

These stratagems are clearly prompted by the appeal of socialism’s 
ideas, which the policy of glasnost has enhanced; by growing sympathy 
for our country and appreciation of developments in it; by the crumbling 
of the “enemy image”, which seemed to have become established in the 
West for good. In short, they are prompted by fear of a “rediscovery” 
■of our country by the world. It is one of the aspects of glasnost, which 
has its adversaries also in the opposite corner of the political ring. 

For all of us, discussion of the Afghan problem was a grim necessity 
but still a necessity. The measures proposed in Mikhail Gorbachev’s Sta¬ 
tement on Afghanistan and the procedure of carrying them out, with the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops being the main provision, met with appro¬ 
val among the Soviet people and large sections of world opinion. It is 
new political thinking that has provided opportunities to solve the for- 
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midablc problem, of Afghanistan, a problem bearing on many aspects of 
political life, including those of the obstacles that our state has to over¬ 
come in etTccting perestroika and in steadfastly translating new political 
thinking into policy. 

This approach to the problem makes new demands on the extent to 
which the people know foreign policy problems and on the quality of 
analyses of international relations at various stages. To meet these 
demands, we need complete glasnost, with everybody liavihg a clear idea 
of both the prospects of world development and the likely roadblocks 
to it. 

The policy of glasnost therefore has a further foreign policy ^pcct; 
it integrates the efforts of the world community and directs them towards 
solving the most acute and painful problems of humanity. This is the 
main source of the appeal and creative power of glasnost. 

And this explains why the appeal of the leadership of our country to 
solve all pressing problems of our society in common, advancing step 
by step along the*chosen path, is so urgent. We must search for solu¬ 
tions imaginatively and boldly and yet constructively and with a sense 
of responsibility, in a Leninist, Bolshevik way, which means openly and 
honestly. 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, p. ,344 
^ Ibid., Vol. 19, p. 43. 

5 Ibid.. Vol. 33, p. 98. 

< Ibid., Vol. 25, p. 472, 



“VERinCATIONAL DETERRENCE" 
AND NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 


Vitaly GOLDANSKY 


F orty years have elapsed since the first and, fortunately, so far the 
only combat nuclear explosions were set off which destroyed Hiroshi¬ 
ma and Nagasaki. During these four decades we have learned to live 
with nuclear weapons and some have even come to sec them as a factor 
allegedly helping to maintain peace. There are those who say that if 
a third world war has not broken out it is not despite but because of the 
existence of nuclear weapon, which is thus turned into a fetish. 

The concept of nuclear deterrence emerged, with both sides usually 
suspecting that although the rival speaks of deterrence in reality he is 
planning to deliver a preemptive nuclear strike. This was discussed 
in convincing detail by Professor David A. Rosenberg in his arcticle 
“US Nuclear Strategy: Theory vs. Practice” published a year ago.* 
This fmger-on-the-trigger strategy, when an accident could set off a 
global holocaust, is basically wrong. It is absurd because war cannot be, 
prevented by increasing the danger of a clash. This is all the more true 
because in a world with advanced nuclear power industries even a con¬ 
ventional, non-nuclear war, acc|uires apocalyptic tones. We know the re¬ 
sults of the leak of only 3 per cent of the radiation from the one-million 
kilowatt reactor at the Chernobyl power plant. 

The aggregate capacity of nuclear power plants on earth today is 
about 400 million kilowatts. If all these stations were destroyed the ra¬ 
dioactive contamination of our planet in the first days would be compa¬ 
rable to the result of a simultaneous explosion of nuclear bombs with a 
total yield of 400 megatons, and years later, to the result of l possible 
explosion of the 50,000 nuclear warheads existing in the world today. It 
is easy to imagine the devastating consequences in terms of radiation 
genetics if you consider that there is only a one per cent difference in 
the structure of the DNA In homo sapiens, on the one hand, and gorillas 
and chimpanzees, on the other. 

In the conditions of nuclear and conventional weapons overkill the 
destiny of mankind is increasingly entrusted to computers, which means 
that we are to all intents and purposes living in a “probabilistic world” 
and cannot afford to make a mistake in assessing the ever more complex 
international problems. During the past war we used to say that a “bomb 
disposal expert commits only one mistake in his life”. Today this would 
apply to the whole mankind. 

The scale of the computer programmes called upon to decide the ques¬ 
tions of war and peace is staggering. For example, SDI would require 
a programme containing 100 million error-free coded lines, an equiva¬ 
lent of a library of 5,000 books, 300 pages each, printed without proof¬ 
readers and containing not a single misprint, not a single misplaced 
comma. An unprecedented situation is shaping up which does not only 

Academician Vitaiy Goidansky is Lenin Prize winner. Deputy Director of the Chemical 
Physics Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences, President of the Soviet Puifwash 
Committee. 
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increase Ihe price of minor errors, but faces us with the challenge of 
eliminating the political causes of such errors. 


T he oft-qiioted lines from the Russcll-Einlstcin Manifesto which pro¬ 
claimed the need for new thinking read as follows: “We have to learn 
to think in a new way. We have to learn to ask ourselves not what steps 
can be taken to get military victory to whatever group we prefer; for 
there no longer are such steps; the question we have to ask ourselves 
is: what steps can be taken to prevent a military contest of which the 
issue might be disastrous for all parties? There lies before us, If we 
chose, continual progress and happiness, knowledge, and wisdom. Shall 
we, instead, choose death?" 

It looks as if the question has yet to be answered. One thing is clear: 
nuclear deterrence aggravates and does not .solve the problem. 

Even if we assume that the first stage of postwar history marked by 
"deterrence” is over, the blessed time when mutual trust will become the 
key factor in international relations (as we hope it will) is still a long 
way off. But 1 think a prerequisite for it can be provided by a second 
more or less protracted period which might be described as deterrence 
based on the most stringent mutual verification (“verificational deter¬ 
rence”). This deterrence would be accompanied by constantly lowering 
levels of armaments (both nuclear and conventional), with the latest 
scientific and technological achievements of the space and informatics 
era pressed info service, and with strict on-site verification. It is 
only through “verificational deterrence” that we could gradually pass 
on to mutual trust. 

The logic of the task re(|uires that we say something about the all- 
important, the key role of total cessation of nuclear tests in improving 
present-day international practices. On the one hand, such a ban would 
be more effective than anything in ending the arms race and in bring¬ 
ing down the total level of armaments. On the other hand, the total ab¬ 
sence of nuclear weapons tests lends itself to verification more readily 
than anything else, and therefore can be most instrumental in estab¬ 
lishing mutual confidence between rivals. It is significant that the War¬ 
saw Treaty states put an early, complete and universal ban on all nuc¬ 
lear tests at the top of their priorities for the coming years. 

The problem of halting nuclear tests, always exceedingly important,, 
acquired still greater urgency in the wake of the treaty eliminating in¬ 
termediate- and shorter-range missiles, and the projected mutual cuts in 
.strategic offensive weaponry. 

How do matters stand on that issue? 

One often hears that as long as nuclear weapons exist or as long as 
their existence is necessary (which I think is a totally fallacious pre¬ 
mise) nuclear tests are indispensable and a complete ban on nuclear 
tests is inadmissible. The opponents of a ban on nuclear tests rely on 
these theses more and more heavily as it becomes increasingly clear that 
a nuclear test ban is verifiable. 

The past five years have seen a lot of controversy in the world press 
on the problem of a comprehensive nuclear lest ban with special atten¬ 
tion paid to such factors as verifying the reliability of existing nuclear 
arsenals, improvement and development of new generations of nuclear 
weapons, more secure storage and transportation of these weapons, as¬ 
certaining the impact of nuclear explosions on various types of military 
hardware (notably microelectronics), the link between nuclear tests and 
the non-proliferation regime, and what will become of nuclear weapons 
laboratories in the event of the drastic limitation or complete halt of 
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testing. The following table which I recently submitted to the interna¬ 
tional symposium at Montebello, Canada, may throw some light on the 
matter. 


General Characterisation of Nuclear Weapons 
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1 
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clear war) 

Directed (X-iasers 
and other SDI 
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vely (radiation, 
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tic pulse, etc ), 
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11 contains five columns; generation of weapon, type designation, pre¬ 
sent-day political implications of each generation, the main varieties of 
nuclear weapons, the presence or absence of the need for full-scale nuc¬ 
lear tests. A few comments on that table may be helpful. 

Take, for example, the question, of just how necessary full-scale tests 
are for newcomers and for candidates to membership of the “nuclear 
club”? 

Only the “ancient” type of atomic bombs can be created semi-secretly 
without explosions. These bombs use the energy released due to nuclear 
fission. Two varieties of such bombs e.xist. One is the kind exploded over 
Hiroshima. This bomb uses uranium-235 and is activated by one half of 
the charge being shot at the other, that is, through supercritical assem¬ 
bly. The other type of bomb is the plutonium bomb like that which 
exploded over Nagasaki. In these bombs the reaction is initiated 
through implosion, or supercritical pressure exerted on the nuclear char¬ 
ge by an explosion directed towards the centre from all sides. This was 
the device in the very first nuclear test conducted in Alamogordo on 
July 16, 1945. The Little Boy, the uranium bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
on August 6, 1945 to become the first nuclear charge ever used for milit¬ 
ary purposes, had never been tested. 

It is clear from the above that the “threshold” countries which are 
about to create their own nuclear weapons have every chance of stepping 
over the threshold without resorting to full scale tests. Given the present 
level of science, they can use both variants—supercritical assembly and 
imnlosion, and also perhaps develop the so-called booster bomb, in which 
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the yield is increased by adding a deuterium-tritium fusion component 
to the charge. 

So, nuclear neophytes do not need tests. 

Does this take the edge off the problem of the test ban? By no means. 
A comprehensive test ban is an effective political measure for preven¬ 
ting the horizontal spread of nuclear weapons and in support of the 
1968 Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons universally 
believed to be one of the pivotal international agreements aimed at the 
maintenance of peace and security, checking the nuclear arms race and 
at the same time offering conditions for the successful development of 
nuclear energy in non-nuclear countries under strict IAEA control. • 

Let us now look into whether full-scale nuclear tests arc necessary 
for nuclear countries. 

1 believe no tests are needed, not even in terms of mutual nuclear 
deterrence, in order to be assured of the combat readiness of existing 
nuclear charges. Moreover, such tests arc meaningless in the context of 
the nuclear disarmament programme advocated by the Soviet Union. 
After the signing of the INF Treaty, a 50 per cent cut in strategic offen¬ 
sive weapons was put on the agenda. 

Needless to say, nuclear disarmament requires strict verification and 
mutual trust. There is, however, positive feedback between verification 
and trust, with one reinforcing the other. The absence of nuclear tests, 
a total ban on them is the easiest to verify. There are other potent ar¬ 
guments in favour of a comprehensive, nuclear test ban. It is well known 
that since 1974 the Soviet Union and the United States have refrained 
from tests exceeding 150 kilotons pursuant to the threshold agreement. 
And yet most of Soviet and US warheads arc above this threshold—up 
to 9-20 megatons. This means that confidence in the efficiency of these 
giant nuclear charges remains in the ab.sence of full-scale tests. The 
most that is being done by both sides as far as these charges arc con¬ 
cerned is the testing of the triggers for relatively smaller bombs, up to 
10-20 kilotons. 

In addition to fissionable material, a nuclear warhead has other com¬ 
ponents: a detonator and its triggering systems, various mechanical, elec¬ 
trical and electronic devices, and assembly frames. In prolonged storage 
each of these components may to some extent become less reliable due, 
for example to corrosion, adverse mechanical elTects or chemical decom¬ 
position. But all these elements can be effectively checked without stag¬ 
ing an explosion. For example, the detonators and fuses can be tested 
separately at a test facility, or in assembled form inside the bomb itself 
containing no nuclear trigger. There exist many proven non-destructive 
testing techniques that enable one to look inside the bomb as it were. 
They are relatively cheap and quite reliable. 

Moreover, Soviet physicists believe that there is no need for test de¬ 
tonations of triggers unless of course, one seeks to perfect second-gene¬ 
ration nuclear weapons, for example, to increase the yield with a given 
size or to miniaturise and reduce the weight of warheads themselves to 
make them fit new launchers or to improve the accuracy and to expand 
the range with the existing launchers. 

The problem of secure storage and transportation of nuclear charges 
likewise requires no explosions. Insensitive chemical explosives should be 
used in implosion trigger systems to avoid accidental explosion from fire, 
bullet or concussion and all the safety systems should be tested care¬ 
fully as individual units or even in experiments where the warheads are 
fully assembled but contain uncnriched uranium instead of the nuclear 
explosive. 
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A halting of tests by both sides should result in "symmetrical” con- 
“ fidence of the reliability of existing nuclear arsenals and, moreover, 
guarantee the curtailment of the process of improving second-generation 
weapons, and prevention of a third generation of weapons from ap¬ 
pearing. In other words, along with the immediate and favourable poli¬ 
tical effect, the end of nuclear tests would rid posterity of new lethal 
weapons because at least ten years pass from tlie moment a new weapon 
is conceived to the moment it can be serialised. There are, therefore, 
remote positive consequences as well. 

The case seems to be clear; it is senseless to sign agreements to 
eliminate stocks of existing weapons with one hand and to fling the door 
open to new and more sophisticated types of such weapons, with the 
other. To justify their position, those who advocate continued nuclear 
tests claim that there is a certain aging asymmetry between the Soviet 
and US arsenals, that Soviet weapons are more robust and therefore do 
not require the same amount of testing as American weapons do. 

It would not be irrelevant to quote Dr Hugh dc Witt of the Livermore 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, who said: “The American weapons labs 
are quite concerned about a possible asymmetry in the stockpile degrada¬ 
tion of American nuclear weapons vs. those of the Soviets. They fear 
that the Soviet weapons are simpler and more robust than the sophis¬ 
ticated American designs, so that after .some years of a test ban the So¬ 
viets might be more confident of the reliability of their warheads than 
we are of ours. 

“Clearly, no American government will accept a test ban until this 
fear is dispelled... It is time to ask why the weapons labs have not come 
up with proven designs, that can be dependably manufactured in the 
future. If the Soviets can do it, then we can, too.”- 

It is true that one has to take steps to keep up symmetry unless the 
world resolutely embarks upon the road of nuclear disarmament. It was 
for this reason that the Soviet Union had to break its year-and-a-half 
moratorium (1985-1986) and resume nuclear tests on February 26, 1987. 
It should be said in all fairness that while the moratorium was on and 
the US carried out one underground nuclear test after another (26 tests 
from August 14, 1985 to February 11, 1987) the number of opponents 
of the moratorium in the USSR kept growing and they became more 
vocal with every new American test. After the end of the moratorium we 
held a series of underground explosions in 1987 (15 near Semipalatinsk 
and one on Novaya Zemlya) of which three were aimed at studying the 
physics of the nuclear explosion and 13 at improving military technolo¬ 
gy. The USA carried out 15 test explosions at its test site in Nevada in 
1987. 

In addition to the above tests we carried out six peaceful nuclear ex¬ 
plosions (three in the Yakut ASSR, two in the Perm and one in the 
Aktyubinsk regions). The Soviet Union is far more interested in such ex¬ 
plosions than the USA. Without going into too much detail, let me men¬ 
tion the industrial uses of underground nuclear explosions in this coun¬ 
try: enhanced recovery of oil and gas; construction of underground 
storage reservoirs for natural gas, gas condensate, and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts; construction of underground cavities for disposal of biologically 
dangerous waste; underground mining; confinement of gas and oil blow¬ 
outs; development of mineral deposits for open-cast mining and remo¬ 
val of overburden, construction of inward or outward trenches, and 
water control of mineral deposits; construction of canals; construction 
of earth and rock fill dams and industrial water reservoirs; bedding and 
rock cutting for railroads and highways. 

Nuclear explosions are particularly effective for creating huge under-- 
ground storage reservoirs in the permafrost area. Clearly, this problem 
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is far more urgent for the USSR than for the USA, which explains why 
we have carried out eight times more underground nuclear tests for 
peaceful purposes than the USA (120 as against 15). There is then, an 
asymmetry in peaceful nuclear explosions. And yet we would still be 
prepared to hall these and other nuclear explosions provided the move 
is bilateral. 

As far as military nuclear tests are concerned, of late there has been 
much interest in the effect of explosion-generated high-power microwave 
pulses of electromagnetic radiation on microelectronic circuits, command 
and control systems, and communications, on pattern-recognition and 
decision-making systems which are crucial in modern military Icfchno- 
logy (these systems are often referred to as C^l, or command, control, 
communications, intelligence). 

It must be stressed that the effects of various factors of a nuclear ex¬ 
plosion—neutron and gamma-radiation, electromagnetic impulses, shock 
waves, high temperatures, etc.—on microelectronics can be satisfactorily 
studied in laboratory conditions without test e.xplosions. This also argues 
in favour of a comprehensive test ban. There is, however, another argu¬ 
ment, namely, the danger of a chain reaction of nuclear tests: the ex¬ 
plosions involved in creating one type of third-generation weapon, for 
example, a weapon with an increased electromagnetic emissions would 
naturally lead to tests in order to evaluate the effect of stilt more power¬ 
ful electromagnetic pulses on military technology, etc. It is- high time to 
break the vicious circle, and not to turn it into an unwinding spiral. 

Perhaps the most important argument in favour of a nuclear test ban 
is that we do not know enough about the environmental effects of under¬ 
ground nuclear tests. Such tests result in the discharge of radioactive 
gases into the atmosphere, while radioactive wastes are accumulated in 
the earth’s bowels and there is no 100 per cent guarantee that they will 
not erupt to the surface one day. After the two C’s (Challenger and 
Chernobyl) the possibility of the most unlikely accidents can no longer 
be discounted. It cannot be ruled out therefore that in testing one bomb 
we are unwittingly preparing another and more hideous bomb—a dela¬ 
yed-action ecological bomb set for an indefinite lime. 

True, while the USA and the USSR are creating a hazard mainly 
for their own territories, France, which is conducting its tests on the 
Mururoa atoll in the Pacific is "mining” the surrounding countries. What 
will liappen if other, smaller countries take to carrving out tests, if only 
underground lesls?It is high time we gave thought’ to such a possibility. 


I t .s known that since 1963 verification has been the stumbling block 
' in the way of concluding a comprehensive nuclear test ban. Differen¬ 
ces on verification matters made it necessary to confine the treaty to the 
atmosphere, outer space and under water. Meanwhile, underground nuc¬ 
lear tests remained a problem. 

That stumbling block has now been shattered. During the past quar¬ 
ter century new technical means of detecting tests have been developed 
and the political conditions have become more favourable for effective 
verification of a possible comprehensive test ban. In keeping with the 
new political thinking, the Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty 
countries are prepared to accept the toughest verification. It must include 
a package of verification measures, such as a wide network of national 
and international seismic monitoring means (with possible participation 
of international inspectors), exchange of data on atmospheric radioactivi¬ 
ty, obligatory on-site inspection of suspected violations, etc. 
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The countries of the Delhi Six situated on the four continents—India, 
Argentina, Mexico, Tanzania, Greece and Sweden—have offered their 
leratories for expanding the verification system. The majority of the sta¬ 
tes—signatories to the 1968 nuclear non-proliferation treaty—demand 
a comprehensive ban on nuclear tests. This demand was put forward 
by the Group of 77. which now numbers more than 100 countries. The 
unilateral Soviet moratorium on nuclear explosions which lasted for 
more than a year and a half, did much to foster world-wide sentiment 
in favour of a total ban on nuclear tests. 

As regards the technical aspects of verification, a major step forward 
was made in the summer of 1986, when the Soviet moratorium was in 
force. The USSR Academy of Sciences and the US Natural Resources 
Defense Council launched a protracted joint seismic experiment near the 
Soviet nuclear lest range in the area of Scmipalalinsk-Karkaralinsk in 
Kazakhstan. Seismic signals were registered by .\merican instruments 
(Phase 1 and, beginning from last February, the updated model Phase 2) 
over a wide band of frequencies from 3 to 30 Uz, which is particularly 
effective in detecting and quantifying underground explosions against 
the background of signals generated by earthquakes. 

Much has been said and written about this experience of cooperation 
between the scientists of the two countries. 1 will confine myself to the 
latest and in some ways recijrd-breaking experiments carried out in 
Kazakhstan on September 2-3, 1987 by an American-Soviet group led 
by C. Archambeau, T. Cochran, M. B. Gokhbcrg and I. L. Nerscsov. 

They registered seismic signals from three underground blasts of con¬ 
ventional chemical explosives with a yield of a mere 20 tons (0.02 kilo- 
ton in “nuclear” language), the nearest of which was 245 kilometres 
away and the farthest 630 kilometres away. Curiously enough nature 

ruled that a low power earthquake should take place far away from the 

site of the third test explosion some 40 seconds before the scheduled 
time. Its seismic waves were also registered on the instruments, but the 

shape of the waveform was markedly differcnl (in terms of frequency 

spectrum) from the waves of the test explosion whicli came shortly af¬ 
terwards. This is an answer to those who fear tliat the two types of 
signals could be confused. Incidentally, three US Congressmen—Thomas 
Downey, Robert Carr and James Moodey—were present on tiie site of 
the experiment. 

The magnificent success of the experiment confirmed Soviet scientists 
in their conviction that .seismic techniques are to play a key role in the 
verification of any future agreements on limiting and, hopefully, ban¬ 
ning all nuclear tests. 

The US administration insists on another far harsher or intrusive ver¬ 
sion of verification alternative known as Continuous Reflectoiiictry for 
Radius vs Time Experiments (CORRTEX) which involves drilling deep 
wells in the immediate proximity (within 15 metres) of the device being 
exploded. A clear shortcoming of this method, recognised by the Ameri¬ 
can side, is that it is intended to obtain quantitative data only on under-- 
ground explosions approaching the threshold yield of 150 kilotons estab¬ 
lished in 1974. Today, there are grounds for proceeding from much lower 
yields, say, one kiloton, i. e., tests that arc far easier to conceal than the 
explosion of a huge device. The question, then, is of choosing the most 
promising method. 

Even so, the Soviet side has agreed to measurements by the 
CORRTEX technique. One could agree, for the purpose of achieving uni¬ 
form monitoring, to have the sides explode nuclear devices on each 
other’s test ranges, i. e., an American charge would be exploded in Ka¬ 
zakhstan and a Soviet one, in Nevada. The main thing now is not to 
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delay the solution of the verification problem and to implement the Gene¬ 
va and Washington accords as quickly and as efficiently as possible. 

In the opinion of Soviet scientists, our ultimate goal should be not 
limitation, but complete cessation of all nuclear test explosions. Howe¬ 
ver, since the US administration is clearly unprepared for such a cardi¬ 
nal solution, and a joint programme of research into verification pro¬ 
blems is being drawn up, we believe an “all-or-nothing” approach would 
be wrong. It would be very useful, first, to reach an early interim agre¬ 
ement between the USSR and the USA on limiting the yield of under¬ 
ground nuclear explosions to a threshold far below 150 kilotons and, se¬ 
cond, to agree on reducing the frequency of nuclear tests. 

We believe it is highly important that the officially stated aim of the 
current negotiations between our two countries in Geneva be “limiting 
and ultimately stopping all nuclear tests”. It is important because, as 
of late June 1987, Robert Barker, the chief US negotiator in Geneva 
objected to the mere mention of a comprehensive nuclear test ban as the 
subject of the dialogue. 

In recent years-various proposals on intermediate test-limiting levels 
have come fnmi physicists and politicians. At the symposium in Monte¬ 
bello American scientist Charles Archambeau suggested that each side 
carry out no more than four 5 to 10 kiloton explosions a year plus any 
number of explosions with a yield under 1 kiloton. His plan envisages 
limitation of the number of testing ranges—one for the USA and one 
for the USSR. 

A plan proposed by Senators Edward Kennedy and Mark Hatfield 
links the threshold and test frequency issues to the development of a 
system of mutual checks and verification. Their proposal, declined by 
the US Senate on September 24, 1987, by 62 votes against 35 envisaged 
a two-year bilateral moratorium on nuclear explosions over 1 kiloton 
with the exception of two explosions up to 15 kilotons for each side. It 
envisaged some limitations on the siting of explosions and strict mutual 
monitoring of yield. 

Scientist Paul Doty proposed a gradual lowering of the threshold: 
first, the ratification of the 1974 treaty, which would officially establish 
the base for reductions at 150 kilotons. After a 10 per cent mutual cut 
on strategic nuclear arms and the introduction of a mutual verification 
network the threshold would be 10 kilotons, and eventually 1 kiloton. 
He insists on limiting the number of test sites, and the possibility of con¬ 
ducting more powerful clustered tests (two or three explosions within 
one day once every three or four years). 

The most stringent threshold limitations of nuclear tests are advoca¬ 
ted by Richard Garwin who would permit only explosive releases of 
nuclear energy in permanently occupied above-ground structures speci¬ 
ally used for the purpose (i. e., structures that would not be destroyed 
by the outburst of energy). 

We would find quite acceptable an interim Soviet-US agreement that 
would limit underground nuclear tests to a threshold of 1 kiloton and the 
frequency of tests to 2 or 3 a year. This threshold appears to be reason¬ 
able as an intermediate stage on the road to a total ban of nuclear tests 
because it fully meets the present stage of seismic verification techni¬ 
ques and is on the level below which nuclear tests largely lose their 
military significance. 


A s a scientist, I can well understand the profound disappointment felt 
by the people who have committed their intelligence and experience, 
knowledge and effort to developing new sophisticated weaponry—nuclear 
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charges or means of delivery—and are now becoming witnesses or par¬ 
ticipants in the destruction of the fruits of their labours. These feelings 
arc probably the same among the workers in the nuclear arms laborato¬ 
ries and the military both in the USA and the USSR. 

I am sure that nuclear physicists and other scientists in our coun¬ 
tries will not be left jobless. On the contrary, they will get a job aimed 
at constructive purposes. Then the study of matter will not divide, but 
unite scientists. 

We should work towards common security together. Soviet scientists 
have long proposed cooperation in this field to the international .scien¬ 
tific community. For example, one could hardly overestimate the bene¬ 
fits from creating a special group of experts to draw up recommendations 
on the structure and functions of a verification system for any possible 
nuclear test ban agreement. Soviet scientists are ready for such work 
and would gladly contribute to it. 

Our scientists believe that the entire first stage of defining the mo¬ 
nitoring facilities and measures which would make it possible to ratify 
the treaties of 1974 and 1976 could and should be completed within six 
months, .so as to immediately start moving forward first to the limitation 
of underground nuclear tests in terms of yield and frequency, and ulti¬ 
mately towards their total prohibition. The USSR strives to introduce 
an immediate mutual moratorium on nuclear tests for the whole dura¬ 
tion of the Soviet-American talks on their limitation and banning. 

During the recent meetings of the USSR Foreign Minister and the US 
Secretary of State an accord was reached on a number of important is¬ 
sues: to carry out, as soon as possible, a joint experiment on the test 
sites of both countries wUh the aim of coming to an agreement about the 
corresponding verification techniques; on the basis of the results of this 
experiment, to prepare a joint draft of a protocol to the treaty on the 
limitation of nuclear weapon tests and expedite the work on the verifica¬ 
tion matters as applied to the Treaty on Underground Nuclear Explosions 
for Peaceful Purposes. 

Everything depends on the political will and a responsible attitude 
of Washington. The ball is in the American court. 

' Bulletin o[ Atomic Scientists, March 1987. 

“ Physics Today, Jan. 1984. 
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Yuri DERYABIN 


( would like to begin with a domestic stereotype which still makes itself 
lelt in our press reports on the reaction of the West to Soviet foreign 
policy initiatives. Rather than trying to accurately assess the complex 
spectrum of comments, ideas, sentiments, arguments and counter-argu¬ 
ments which the Soviet Union’s bold, uncommon steps generate and are 
bound to generate, we often regrettably confine ourselves to cliches, such 
as “our new initiatives are the focus of world attention” or “the peoples 
hail our proposals”. As for negative comments, we cither dismiss them 
or "criticise” them, using standard phrases like “taking their cue from 
NATO (or the United States)” or “contrary to common sense”. 

Yet, political realities and opinions run a much wider gamut. Inter¬ 
national politics today is an intensifying battle of ideas, a growing con¬ 
flict between old and new approaches. Soviet moves, especially those of 
recent date, often clash w'ith outdated notions and will go on meeting 
with both understanding, and doubts, mistrust or outright opposition. It 
is certain that nobody remains indilTcrenl to the present-day style of 
Soviet foreign policy. Hence the importance of fruitful dialogue and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the need to ascertain the positions of our partners (whom we 
must see as precisely partners and not opponents), understand their 
arguments, listen to them and answer them properly. 

The initiatives taken by Mikhail Gorbachev in Murmansk on October 
1, 1987, drew attention to a major, urgent task: greatly lowering the 
level of military confrontation in the Northern Hemisphere, replacing 
distrust and suspiciousness in this part of the planet by confidence and 
renouncing confrontation to make way for cooperation and interaction. 

What is our Western partners’ reaction to the Murmansk appeal eight 
months on? It is not unequivocal. There is undoubtedly an increasing 
awareness of the relevance of the problems forming the principal con¬ 
text of our initiatives. Many recognise the importance and non-stercoty- 
ped character of the Soviet approach to these problems, which encoura¬ 
ges discussion. But we are also witnessing misunderstanding, doubt, 
reservations, scepticism and even negative reaction. And it would have 
been hard to expect anything different. After all, our country has rai-sed 
a whole set of complicated problems that had accumulated over the deca¬ 
des; it has expressed new ideas many of which are at variance with 
established standards of thinking and with the black-and-white bloc pat¬ 
tern formed in the evil years of cold war. 

The important thing, however, is that nobody received the Murmansk 
iniiiatives impassively. They make people think and arouse their imagi¬ 
nation, which means that they really bear on trouble spots and that there 
is hope of dialogue, to which an invitation rang out from Murmansk. 
And dialogue prompted by a desire to understand each other, to take 
into account and remove reciprocal anxieties, is the surest w^y to pro¬ 
ductive solutions based on a balance of interests. 

The author Is Envoy Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Head of the Department for 
Security and Cooperation In Europe, Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. 
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Euclid said that there is no privileged road to geometry. This also 
applies to states, for not one of them can have a monopoly on means of 
solving problems of international security and cooperation. At any rate, 
the concept of a comprehensive international security system, the idea of 
a common European home and the Vladivostok and Murmansk initiati¬ 
ves coming from the Soviet Union do not imply that our country pretends 
to have recipes ready for use; they merely imply that we are putting 
forward our vision of the solution of problems of today’s extremely com¬ 
plicated yet interconnected and integral world. 


E vidently, the Murmansk initiatives should not be seen as a rigid plan 
for action complete in every respect. They lend themselves to amend¬ 
ments, and new ideas may be and arc advanced both by ourselves and 
by our partners in the North. Mikhail Gorbachev put the case as fol¬ 
lows; "Of course, achieving security and promoting cooperation in the 
North is an international matter which is far from depending on us alone. 
We are willing to discuss any alternative ideas and proposals." 

The Murmansk initiatives were not conceived overnight, nor did they 
come out of nothing. They were preceded by much work on grasping the 
place of the North in today’s world, of the trends and factors building 
up there, on analysing the connection between them and with develop¬ 
ments in Europe and the world. 

This is not the first time that we have taken up problems of the 
North. The joining of NATO by Norway, Denmark and Iceland in 1949 
explicitly posed the problem of effective security in the region and prom¬ 
pted relevant diplomatic activity on our part in the 1950s and 19608. 
In January 1958 the Soviet government expressed the opinion that In 
view of the renunciation of nuclear missiles by Norway and Denmark 
and their absenee in Sweden and Finland, there were prerequisites for 
making all ot Northern Europe a nuclear-free zone. It was around the 
same time, that the idea of transforming the Baltic Sea into a zone of 
peace was conceived. 

Making important shifts in its position on a nuclear-free zone in the 
North of Europe in the 1970s and particularly the 1980s, thereby showing 
political realism and flexibility (which are widely recognised), the USSR 
reaffirmed its readiness to meet the other side half-way and, furthermo¬ 
re, made clear the lines on which we could be expected to cooperate in 
putting the idea into practice. 

The Murmansk initiatives largely reflect the opinions, ideas and pro¬ 
posals of the Nordic countries themselves. There are direct similarities 
between them and proposals of fundamental importance such as the Fin¬ 
nish proposal for a nuclear-free zone in the North of Europe put for¬ 
ward by Urho Kckkonen in 1963 and the Swedish proposal—formulated 
by Olof Palme in 1980—for a corridor in Central Europe free from bat¬ 
tlefield nuclear weapons, which would not have contradicted but supple¬ 
mented the idea of a nuclear-free North. Nor do our initiatives disregard 
the considerations about a nuclear-free zone expressed in Denmark, as 
by the Dyvig Committee (1984), or in Norway, where it came from the 
Kolding Commission (1985) and the Interparliamentary Jorgensen Com¬ 
mission (1987). 

Strictly speaking, the ifiea of restricting naval activity in northern seas 
and of extending confidence-building measures to them has been advan¬ 
ced in Nordic countries more than once. This was how Finnish President 
Mauno Koivisto presented the problem, addressing the Paasikivi Society 
in Helsinki in October 1986. K. Frydenlynd and J. J. Holst, Norwegian 
cabinet ministers, pointed out that headway toward solving the problem 
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could be nuidc by signing a multilateral agreement to prevent incidents 
on the high seas. Naval activity in the North Atlantic causes particular 
concern to Iceland. 

It is not accidental that before Murmansk, in November 1986, Yegor 
Ligachev stated during his visit to Helsinki that the Soviet Union fa¬ 
voured the idea of possible confidence-building measures applicable to 
Northern Europe and the adjoining seas, and made some specific pro¬ 
posals to this end. 

On carefully analysing the early reaction of Nordic and other coun¬ 
tries to the 1987 Murmansk initiatives, the Soviet leadership gave thought 
to what else it could do to hasten the solution to the problem of security 
and cooperation in the North. Nikolai Ryzhkov stated the resultant con¬ 
siderations when visiting Sweden and Norway in January 1988. 

1 venture to submit that our earlier position on various aspects of 
Nordic affairs was not always incontestable or free of stereotypes. I mean, 
for instance, our attitude to the so-called Nordic cooperation, that is, coo¬ 
peration of the countries of the North on a regional basis. As far back 
as the late 1940s, we took a markedly negative stand against plans for 
a Scandinavian defence alliance. Talks on this took place between Swe¬ 
den, Norway and Denmark on Swedish initiative in 1948 and 1949, short¬ 
ly before NATO came into being. The proposed alliance was regarded by 
the Scandinavians themselves as an alternative to membership in the 
Western military alignment. 

The gist of our arguments was that a Scandinavian alliance would 
inevitably become an appendage of NATO and a vehicle for involving 
such countries as Sweden and Finland in NATO policy of aggression. 
It is now impossible, of course, to say with certainty whether develop¬ 
ment would really have followed those lines or whether the community 
of Scandinavian interests and the Nordic countries’ peculiarities, in par¬ 
ticular their traditionally strong neutralist aspirations, would have gained 
the upper hand. 

Of course, in the context of that period, with the cold war on, an at¬ 
tempt could have been made by influential forces in the West to use a 
military political alignment of Nordic countries for anti-Soviet ends. But 
we apparently underrated notable factors like Swedish neutrality, which 
had become established and stood the test for more than a century, and 
Finland’s resolute postwar option in favour of friendship with and con¬ 
fidence in the Soviet Union, which found expression in the historic Treaty 
of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance (April 1948). 

Incidentally, Urho Kekkonen did not rule out, either in 1952 or as 
late as 1965, the possibility of establishing an alliance of Scandinavian 
countries in some form with the proviso that such an alliance, far from 
being counterposed to the Soviet-Finnish Treaty, would be a logical con¬ 
tinuation of it. 

Criteria of a somewhat similar nature and misgivings generally put 
their stamp on our attitude to diverse forms of cooperation between Nor¬ 
dic countries on a regional basis, including economic cooperation. For 
instance, we had serious reasons to fear that the implementation of plans 
for a Nordic economic alliance (Nordec), which were discussed between 
1968 and 1970, might become a springboard for joining the Common 
Market (this was also the opinion of the Finnish foreign policy leader¬ 
ship, and it led in the end to the renunciation of Nordcc). 

Yet it is apparently natural that the Nordic countries should aspire 
in their region to an extensive coordination of efforts towards developing 
industry (in particular the power industry), transport, science and tech¬ 
nology and protecting the environment, as through the Nordic Council 
(the consultative agency of governments and parliaments). 
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In this area, too, there are many things in common with the Mur* 
mansk initiatives, many spheres of cooperation that could be discussed 
in establishing contacts with the Nordic Council and other cooperation 
agencies of the Nordic countries. The Soviet Union, recognising the re¬ 
alities existing in Europe and the commonality of interests, has set out 
to establish contacts with a number of West European political and par¬ 
liamentary entities, including the Europarliamcnt. Work is nearing com¬ 
pletion on establishing formal relations between the CMEA and the EEC. 

One more important moment. For a long lime we were adhering to 
the simplified approach, according to which the Scandinavian countries 
participation in the North-Atlantic alliance was regarded as an unpas- 
sable barrier on the way to good-neighbourliness and cooperation. In 
reality it led to fatalism, passivity and fought back initiative. 

Without refusing in the least to take account of military political re¬ 
alities but viewing them in the context of universal priorities in the nucle¬ 
ar and space era, Mikhail Gorbachev advanced in France in 1985 the 
concept of a modus vivendi between the two alignments in Europe, such 
as would take the edge otf the current confrontation. This concept largely 
predetermines the prospects of our relations with Scandinavian NATO 
countries. It is logical, therefore, that the atmosphere of the CPSU CC 
General Secretary’s meetings with the prime ministers of Denmark, 
Norway and Iceland in 1987 and the visits of the Soviet head of govern¬ 
ment to Scandinavian countries last January was essentially construcl- 
tive. 

The Murmansk initiatives are new political thinking applied lo the 
problem of Nordic security and cooperation. This explains why, contrary 
to the established approach, we no longer confine attention to military 
or military political issues. We consider Nordic security, like comprehen¬ 
sive security, in all its military, political, economic, environmental and 
humanitarian dimensions, which arc equal and interconnected. 

We also take a new and much broader approach to the geographical 
framework, which we now sec as encompassing, not only Northern Euro¬ 
pe, or Fcnnoscandia, but the whole North of the planet, and hence the 
North Atlantic and the Arctic. After all, it is in the Arctic that the Eura¬ 
sian, North American and Asia and Pacific regions meet and that the 
interests of countries in or outside opposed military alliances intersect.' 

It should be clear that thereby the Murmansk initiatives also suggest 
the need for our partners lo look at the problem of Nordic security in 
a new way and lo show readiness for their part to jettison time-worn 
stereotypes. 


T he dialogue proposed in Murmansk is only just getting off to a start. 

An analysis is being made of various aspects of the Soviet proposals, 
which applies in equal measure to their motives. Questions are asked 
and doubts expressed, and this is perfectly natural and does not surprise 
us. But what we still come up against more often than not is a renewed 
attempt to restrict discussion to military problems, to single them out 
somehow from the package of Murmansk initiatives and represent them 
as particularly hard, if not impossible, to solve in the present condi¬ 
tions at any rate. Also, Moscow is again suspected of pursuing spe¬ 
cial strategic aims. 

If it is the military political aspect of the Soviet proposals on the 
North that our partners consider particularly debatable as distinct from 
their “civilian” aspects, it would be wrong to avoid discussion. Without 
quoting or referring to too many sources, I will try to generalise the 
more typical ideas expressed by Western politicians and commentators. 
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including their Nordic counterparts, to sum up certain impressions of 
the conversations on the subject and to set out my conception of the 
problems. 

Were the Soviet Union's Murmansk initiatives prompted by' any milit¬ 
ary strategic calculations? Mikhail Gorbachev did not deny that the 
North involves, among other things, the problem of Soviet security, the 
security of its northern frontiers. Concentrated in the Arctic and the 
North Atlantic, in submarines and surface ships is an immense nuclear 
capability that could detonate due to an accidental failure in any other 
part of the globe. US and NATO military activity in areas directly 
adjoining the transpolar region of the Soviet Union is clearly expanding. 

Here are some examples. Last February the British Ministry of De¬ 
fence announced that the Royal Navy was joining in the US naval stra¬ 
tegy of “forward positions”. Assistant to the Minister of State for Defen¬ 
ce R. Mottram told the House of Commons that from then on the British 
Navy would try to hold the Soviet Navy in the Norwegian Sea. Trans¬ 
lated into the language of the Lehman Doctrine, this meant conducting 
offensive operations against the Soviet Union in its own waters and 
delivering strikes against targets deep inside Soviet territory. The Pen¬ 
tagon recently expressed displeasure with Norway’s position in respect 
of the problems of non-deployment of foreign troops and nuclear weap¬ 
ons on its soil and the holding of NATO war games near the Soviet 
border. 

However, it is not only a question of facts. A Finnish expert in Nordic 
security, Gustav Hiigglund,' proposes making the following mental ex¬ 
periment: unfolding a map of the world, not in a west-to-east direction 
as usual, but across the North Pole. The conclusion this leads to, promp¬ 
ting far-reaching reflections, is that thereby Northern Europe shifts from 
the traditional flank of the theatre of operations it was during the first 
and second world wars to the main sector of a possible exchange of 
nuclear strikes between the United States and the Soviet Union. Indeed, 
that is where the shortest route between the main communities and in¬ 
dustrial centres of the two great powers and, accordingly, of ICBMs, 
SLBMs and strategic aircraft lies. It is also an area where space wars 
could be fought. While this picture is largely oversimplified, it provides 
food for thought. 

The Murmansk initiatives certainly reflect legitimate security inte¬ 
rests of the Soviet Union and its allies. But they are noteworthy in that 
they take no lesser account of the interests of the Nordic countries and 
unfailingly respect the principle of equality and equal security with re¬ 
gard to all whose interests the proposed settlement would involve in one 
way or another. The idea of exclusive spheres of vital interests any¬ 
where—in the Middle or Far East, in Central America or Northern Euro¬ 
pe—is alien to our political thinking. 

Why is it, then, that the Murmansk initiatives are alleged by some to 
be aimed at injuring the strategic interests of the West, or of the United 
States and NATO to be specific? 

The general Western premise in this instance is that NATO and WTO 
pos.sess differing “geostrategic structures”. According to this premise, the 
WTO is “continental” while NATO is "marine”. The inference is that 
all curbs on naval activity in the Atlantic and northern seas and all 
confidence-building measures would provide unilateral advantages to the 
Soviet Union and hinder ability to send US reinforcements to Europe. 
(This also seems to be the greatest worry of the NATO Scandinavians, 
who have agreements with the United States and NATO on so-called re¬ 
inforcements in an “emergency”.) 

It has long been known that the US and hence NATO military stra¬ 
tegy is based on the concept of ensuring domination at sea. As recently 
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as last January, the White House stated again thiit naval superiority 
enabled the United States to pose a global threat to Soviet interests. It 
has also been known that NATO has considerable superiority in naval 
forces over the WTO, the former exceeding the latter nearly three times 
over in large surface ships and two and a half times in naval aircraft. 
This explains why Washington sees every step towards limiting naval 
activity as a direct encroachment on US interests and why it wants to 
keep this activity out of the range of confidence-building measures and 
conventional arms reductions. 

And now for another aspect of the problem. The United States has 
long been trying to intimidate West Europeans with talk of the Soviet 
Union’s alleged growing naval power in the Atlantic and other northern 
waters. How do matters actually stand? 

Indeed, the Northern Fleet, the Soviet Union’s largest, is presently 
an important and effective factor for the country’s defence potential. It 
accounts for a notable share of the global nuclear parity that has formed 
between the Soviet Union and United States and between the WTO and 
NATO. 

Take, for instance. The Military Balance 1986-1987, 2 a US annual 
survey. Its authors, comparing US and Soviet naval forces active in the 
north, that is, the US Second Fleet, which is part of the Standing Naval 
Force, Atlantic, and the Soviet Northern Fleet, have di.scovered rough 
parity in cruisers, destroyers and missile frigates (95:89), US superiority 
in aircraft carriers (7:1) and a Soviet margin in nuclear submarines 
(84:55). The figures given in the survey include 44 conventional sub¬ 
marines of the Northern Fleet. 

The West describes the power of the Soviet submarine fleet, which has 
grown in recent decades, as the main destabilising factor in the North. 
But then our margin in submarines, including nuclear-capable ones, is 
not a sufficient indicator of the military strategic situation in northern 
waters. Besides the US Second Fleet, NATO’s Standing Naval Force, 
Atlantic and the Striking Fleet Atlantic (an “emergency” force whose 
core consists of up to five aircraft carrier groups) include naval forces 
of Canada and West European NATO countries. Professor S. Miller of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology draws the conclusion that the 
northern sea areas have become an important factor for the maintenance 
of the strategic power balance and that the nuclear naval forces of the 
Soviet Union have become a magnet attracting US naval forces to the 
North. 3 

The measures proposed by the Soviet Union to limit and reduce milit¬ 
ary activity in the North are not intended to gain unilateral advantages: 
they proceed from the fundamental principles of reciprocity and equal 
security. For instance, limitation of the number of large-scale naval and 
airforce exercises held in northern seas to one exercise every two years 
would involve both military alliances in equal measure. A reduction in the 
frequency of NATO’s Teamwork, Ocean Safari, Northern Wedding and 
Magic Sword exercises and the Soviet Union’s Springex (to use the 
NATO term) would undoubtedly make for greater tranquility in the 
North. 

Occasionally the question is asked: Would the Soviet Union be plan¬ 
ning to exclude the Barents Sea as an allegedly Soviet sea from the 
sphere of the measures proposed by it? Indeed, it is from the Barents 
Sea that Soviet ships sail into the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. And so 
NATO would like to “lock up” our Northern Fleet there. But the Soviet 
Union, showing consistency once again, has specified that the Barents 
Sea would be included in the zone of confidence-building measures on 
the high seas. This possibility was mentioned in November 1966 in Hel¬ 
sinki. 
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Stability in the North would stand to gain if Soviet-US rivalry in de¬ 
veloping submarines and anti-submarine weapons were ended or at least 
limited. By the way, this idea was voiced by Finnish President Mauno 
Koivislo in 1986. We now propose beginning with the establishment in 
the Northern and Western Atlantic of agreed areas for the Soviet Union 
and the United States, respectively, where operations by the anti-submari¬ 
ne forces of the military political alliances would be banned. The arms 
race is admittedly stimulated and not blocked by modernising and build¬ 
ing up “anti-weapons”. It was recognition of this truth that brought about 
the Soviet-US ABM Treaty, one of the pillars of arms control agreements. 


\i^e often come up against a general political rather than purely mi- 
litary proposition alleging that Moscow is again trying, if by subtler 
means, to drive a wedge between Atlantic allies, to force the United 
States out of Europe and, in the longer term, to split Europe. 

Those who make such allegations cannot, or refuse to understand the 
meaning and trend of our country’s current European policy. The Soviet 
appeal to European countries to see by themselves to peace and security 
on the continent and set about building a common European home is 
winning recognition in Europe as a feasible political task. 

The Murmansk initiatives are not based on counterposing-the interests 
of some groups of countries to those of other groups or on provoking 
conflict between national, regional or European aspirations. They consti¬ 
tute a serious bonafide attempt to single out coinciding interests, if tinged 
with Nordic peculiarities, and then to establish the components of a 
European equation of peace, security and cooperation. 

The regional tenor of the Murmansk initiatives does not at all isolate 
them from the all-Europe context but fits naturally into the framework 
of setting up a dependable, advanced security system on the continent. 
The initiatives are not designed to dissociate the North and the Arctic 
from the overall course of development in Europe but to help solve the 
problems existing there, which in turn would promote work in other sec¬ 
tors and could serve as a guideline. 

This approacli also accords with general European process (CSCE). 
Without drawing direct parallels, I wish to refer to the section of the 
Helsinki Final Act entitled Questions Relating to Security and Coope¬ 
ration in the Mediterranean. Two special measures have already been 
adopted to foster economic, scientific and cultural cooperation in the 
Mediterranean (Valletta, 1979, and Venice, 1984). The neutral and non- 
aligned Mediterranean nations at the Vienna meeting insist on calling 
a conference within the framework of the CSCE to discuss the whole 
range of security and cooperation problems in the region. 

Those who affirm that the regional approach to security matters runs 
counter to Western interests, primarily the interests of NATO, are forget¬ 
ting that this approach is by no means an invention of ours that we 
are going to patent. Also at Vienna, NATO delegates discussing the 
mandate of future talks on armed forces and conventional armaments in 
Europe emphasise the need for "regional differentiation”. We accept this 
in principle but we cannot agree to giving Central Europe top priority 
while the South and North are left out as it were. The Norwegians, who 
are participating as observers in the talks on armed forces and arma¬ 
ments in Europe, have taken a firm stand against “compensation” for 
possible reductions in Central Europe at the expense of the continent’s 
flanks. 

That the Soviet Union does not seek exclusion of the discussion of 
problems of security in the North and of limiting and reducing military 
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activity there from the European process is indicated by our proposal to 
discuss them at the second stage of the Stockholm Conference. 

Variant forums supplementing each other cannot be ruled out. We 
have proposed WTO-NATO consultations with the participation of Nordic 
countries, such as Sweden and Finland. It would be equally useful to 
hold bilateral consultations; in fact such talks are now under way. 

But in this case, too, it turns out that there are problems hampering 
progress. The Norwegians and Danes say that dialogue on Nordic pro¬ 
blems can only be conducted on a bloc-to-bloc basis because it would 
primarily affect important NATO interests. Let us assume they are right. 
Next they would like NATO to first “test” the Soviet proposals so as to 
work out a common allied position. And they make clear that Washington 
and Brussels have tabooed our initiatives. Thus it ail comes full circle, 
as it has on more than one occasion. Really, NATO tactics cannot boast 
novelty. 

Nor is there anything now about NATO’s tendency to bar non-mem¬ 
bers of military political alliances from the dialogue on important secu¬ 
rity problems. It comes out to this day, as at the Vienna meeting. Fin¬ 
nish and Swedish participation in the discussion of the problem of li¬ 
miting and reducing military activity in the North is both justified and 
useful. These countries are contributing their share to the search for so¬ 
lutions conducive to greater security and stability in the region; they 
have their views and have made proposals of their own. 

The Soviet Union would like to carry on the broadest possible dialo¬ 
gue with all Nordic countries on global, regional and bilateral problems 
alike. We mean a constructive dialogue in the spirit of real partnership 
based on similar priorities in key problems of disarmament, security and 
cooperation. Finland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Iceland are no 
longer seen as being on the margin of world politics. Generally speaking, 
no European country is peripheral today. Each has its own national expe¬ 
rience and coordinates its interests with those of Europe; each has a say 
in the European process. 

Emerging in Nordic countries is a generation of European politicians 
discarding stereotypes and receptive to the ideas of new political think¬ 
ing. The public mood there has by tradition been anti-war and anti-nu¬ 
clear, and it makes itself felt with increasing force. The Scandinavians, 
like other West Europeans, are tired of confrontation. They show a grow¬ 
ing preference for cooperation and confidence and, as well as supporting 
the idea of a common European home, and want to play an active part 
in its construction. 


T o be frank, it is sometimes hard to understand the logic of our part¬ 
ners when they have to take a stand on Soviet initiatives. Let us leave 
out for the moment the United States and its main NATO partners, for 
what is generally at work with them is a negative reflex, a tendency to 
turn down Soviet proposals out of hand, to ignore them or to represent 
them as a further “propaganda ploy” by Moscow. There also exist many 
other devices but this makes no difference. 

Let us take some aspects of Northern Europe’s own reaction to va¬ 
rious Soviet steps directed towards establishing real security in the re¬ 
gion. There is, for instance, the issue of a nuclear-free zone. The Nordic 
countries themselves claim with good reason that a nuclear-free zone in 
Northern Europe would be ineffective without the nuclear powers guaran¬ 
teeing it. What they have in mind primarily is, of course, the Soviet Uni¬ 
on, its immediate proximity to Scandinavia and, more specifically, the 
Soviet nuclear missiles deployed on the Kola Peninsula and in other 
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norlh-weslcrii areas and capable of hitting targets in the North Euro¬ 
pean region. 

The issue is not simple and has two aspects. One of these is the need 
for the nuclear powers to guarantee the status of a nuclear-free zone, that 
is, to pledge not to use or threaten to use nuclear weapons against coun¬ 
tries lying in the zone. Our country signified without hesitation its rea¬ 
diness to be one of the guarantors of such a zone in Northern Europe. 

In addition, giving preference to joint guarantees in common with 
other nuclear powers, the Soviet Union could also take appropriate uni¬ 
lateral commitments, as it stated in 1981. The Murmansk initiatives con¬ 
tain several variants of giving form to such guarantees: multilateral or 
bilateral agreements or unilateral declarations. One would think that 
this offer of variant solutions would suit even the greatest sceptics. But 
once again voices are raised, as in Denmark, demanding Joint guar¬ 
antees by the nuclear powers. Well, what or who is there to prevent 
this? Let Washington give its view. 

The other aspect of the problem is not nearly as simple as the first. 
Can a nuclear power be seen as obliged to take special commitments 
just because Its territory adjoins a possible nuclear-free zone? Can any 
of its districts be included in the zone formed by non-nuclear countries? 
Yet this is how some Scandinavian countries approach the matter. 

In this case too, we found an unusual solution and took a notable 
step forward, again with due regard to Nordic conditions. .In 1983 we 
declared for the first lime that we were willing to adopt certain substan¬ 
tive measures with regard to the Soviet territory adjoining the future 
nuclear-free zone. By the way, this was not very different in .some res¬ 
pects from the idea of establishing, for instance, "thinned zones” around 
a nuclear-free North advanced by Sweden in the 1970s. 

This new shift in the Soviet position could be expected to lend the 
debate on a nuclear-free zone a more constructive character. It actually 
did, but only at the beginning, for afterwards the Northerners asked new 
questions. They wanted us to "open the brackets” because what they 
were interested in before everything else was the fate of the interrnediate- 
and shorter-range missiles on the Kola Peninsula and in the Baltic region. 

We clarified this point as we had others. In November 1986 the Soviet 
Union announced that it had dismantled ail the launchers of its inter¬ 
mediate-range missiles on the Kola Peninsula and a large number of 
such launchers in the rest of the Leningrad and Baltic military districts. 
Several batteries of shorter-range missiles have already been dislocated 
from these districts. Should the idea of making the Baltic Sea nuclear- 
free materialise, we would withdraw submarines equipped with ballistic 
missiles from the Baltic Fleet. 

Immediately after the information about the moves taken by the 
USSR had come to Helsinki foreign journalists, including Americans, 
Englishmen and even Japanese, rushed to the telephones and teletypes. 
The general tenor of the early comments and statements of the majority 
of politicians suggested that they considered the moves a tangible con¬ 
tribution to Nordic security. But it was not long before a substitution 
of concepts occurred. There began speculations about the political rather 
than the military aspect of the mailer. As for military experts, they clai¬ 
med with reference to NATO sources that the SS-4 missiles whose 16 
launchers on the Kola Peninsula were eliminated, had simply become 
"obsolete”. * 

Yet those missiles (we call them R-12s), with a range "bf up to 
2,000 km and a payload of one million tons of TNT (60 Hiroshima 
bombs), arc still among modern nuclear weapons and are to be scrapped 
along with others under the INF Treaty. Thirty-five of them have been 
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deployed in the Baltic region and are, of course, to be dealt with in the 
same manner. 

It has also been claimed that in place of the “obsolete” SS-4s we are 
deploying close to Scandinavia SS-20s, whose number in the Leningrad 
and Baltic military districts is set by Western sources at “no less than" 
four. '' It is now easy enough to check this by looking at the agreed So- 
viet-Amcrican list of the intermediate- and shorter-rangc missiles to be 
eliminated (as of November 1, 1987). There is not a single SS-20 
(RSD-10) in the districts in question. 

So what did the transfer of several batteries of shortcr-range missiles 
from the Leningrad and Baltic districts mean? It meant that in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of Northern Europe only 72 missiles of the SS-12 
(OTR-22) class were left, with a range of up to 900 km, stored in a 
non-deployed state in the Kaliningrad region. They are to be destroyed 
within 18 months after the Sovict-US treaty comes into force. 

In short, the Soviet Union’s measures for a substantial reduction of 
the nuclear potential in areas adjoining the future nuclear-free zone In 
Northern Europe are not at all propaganda. They arc a tangible political 
and, if you will, military response to misgivings about the sincerity of 
the Soviet intention to help solve the .security problems of the region. 
The agreement on a ‘ double-zero nuclear option” olTers additional oppor¬ 
tunities for military detcnlc in the North. 

Problems of the Baliic are acute enough for North Europeans. This 
is understandable, since three out of five Nordic countries Sweden, Fin¬ 
land and Denmark—lie on the Baltic Sea. which also washes the shores 
of the Soviet Union, the GDR and Poland. The sea lanes leading from 
the Baltic are the Store and Lille Baelt, Sound and Skagerrak straits, 
which arc covered by Danish and Swedish territorial waters but are used 
for international shipping and are open for the passage of warships and 
military aircraft. Scandinavian governments have repeatedly stressed the 
need to rid the Baltic of nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet position on the [)roblcm of the Baltic Sea confirms the 
seriousness of its intent to help establish a nuclear-free zone in the North 
of Europe. This is all the more important because ours Is the only country 
having nuclear weapons in Baltic waters on a permanent basis. With 
due regard to the mood prevailing in Scandinavian countries, the Soviet 
Union in 1983 c.\pressed readiness to discuss with the parties concerned 
the problem of imparting a nuclear-free status to the Baltic. 

In November 1986 we declared that in the event of an agreement on 
a nuclear-free zone between the countries concerned, wc could withdraw 
from our Baltic Fleet submarines equipped with ballistic missiles, in 
March 1987, wc specified six submarines carrying 18 ballistic missiles. 
They were transferred to Soviet Baltic ports in 1978. It was the.se mis¬ 
siles that the Swedes and Danes referred to when they said: “There are 
•Soviet nuclear weapons right in front of our Scandinavian windows and 
in the heart of Northern Europe." The withdrawal of Soviet nuclear-ca¬ 
pable submarines from the Baltic was announced in no uncertain terms 
by Mikhail Gorbachev in Murmansk. 

To rai.se discussion of a nuclear-free Baltic to a practical plane, we 
proposed that Sweden come out as coordinator of the efforts of all the 
countries concerned. But this was interpreted for some reason as an at¬ 
tempt to separate the problem of the Baltic from that of a nuclear-free 
zone in Northern Europe. At present it is also argued—contrary to what 
was said a few years ago—that the issue of a nuclear-free status for 
the Baltic should be discussed only in connection with the general prob¬ 
lems of European security. (I recall the consternation which a similar 
opinion expressed by a Soviet analyst caused in Scandinavia a few 
years ago.) 
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There is no denying that the situation in the Baltic region not only 
has a bearing on Northern Europe but goes beyond it, as does, indeed, 
the situation in the North itself. It would be wrong to say that the mili¬ 
tary strategic situation in the Baltic has no direct relation to the strategic 
balance between the great powers. The Soviet Baltic Fleet accomplishes 
important tasks in safeguarding the defence interests of the Soviet 
Union and its allies, ensuring security and stability throughout the 
Northern region. 

However, the logic of the Scandinavian countries’ making the feasi¬ 
bility and likelihood of a nuclear-free status for them conditional on the 
elimination of nuclear weapons from the sea adjoining them is obitious. 
The relevance of this approach is emphasised by the growing involve¬ 
ment of US warships equipped with nuclear cruise missiles in NATO 
manoeuvres in the Baltic and by their visits to Swedish and Danish 
territorial waters. 

A nuclear-free Baltic would contribute substantially to peace and 
stability throughout Northern Europe. And while the problem has certain 
distinctive aspects due to the existence of international waters in the 
Baltic and to the interests of other Baltic nations, it is an item for spe¬ 
cific talks with the parties concerned. 

The Murmansk initiatives present the problem of limiting naval ac¬ 
tivity in international straits in a new way, meaning also the Baltic 
straits, Denmark Strait, the English Channel and the Iceland-Faeroe 
Islands-Scandinavia area. An effort could be made to prevent the con¬ 
centration of naval forces in international straits and on the approaches 
to them and to reach agreement on limitations as to numbers, classes 
and other indicators. 

We are told we are only speaking of limitations in the western 
part of the Baltic but what about its eastern part? All Baltic waters 
without any exception whatever are named among the seas in which 
we propose reducing military activity and limiting naval and airforce 
operations. Also, we are asked: What about nuclear weapons on hoard 
warships passing through the Baltic straits or calling at Baltic ports? 
After all, it is common knowledge that the United States has no inten¬ 
tion of renouncing its practice of “neither confirming nor denying” the 
presence of nuclear arms on board its warships when they visit foreign 
ports. The Danes and Swedes have experienced this more than once. 
The United Slates uses the same formula when answering Icelanders’ 
questions about nuclear weapons at the Keflavik base. 

We believe this problem, too, can be dealt with. During the Wa¬ 
shington summit the Soviet side spoke of the possibility of detecting 
the presence of nuclear weapons on warships without resorting to “phy¬ 
sical” inspection. Use could be made of technological achievements in 
the area of national facilities for verifying the presence of nuclear arms 
in submarines or surface ships without inspections on board, and for 
ascertaining both the presence and the capacity of warheads. This prob¬ 
lem, the problem of verification was the biggest obstacle to settling the 
question of sea-based long-range crui.se missiles. 

I must admit that it is hard to see the logic of certain NATO coun¬ 
tries when they interpret the idea of inviting observers from the Nordic 
countries to one of the Soviet naval exercises in 1988 as an infiingement 
of the established practice of reciprocity and all but a violation or cir¬ 
cumvention of the accords reached at the Stockholm Conference. Certain 
doubts to this effect come from the Swedes and Finns as welL It is true 
that currently no observers are invited to naval exercises on a reciprocal 
basis. Incidentally, at Stockholm the Soviet Union proposed extending 
confidence-building measures to independent naval and airforce activity 
but the West blocked the proposal. Yet, there exists a concept known as 
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the “diplomacy of example”, and there is the possibility of showing 
goodwill and openness in the spirit of new political thinking. 

This was exemplified by the invitation of Americans to the nuclear 
test range in Semipalatinsk and to the radar station under construction 
in Krasnoyarsk as well as the organisation of visits by diplomats and 
experts from scores of countries to the Shikhany facility for the destruc¬ 
tion of chemical weapons. We did this without advancing any precon¬ 
ditions for reciprocity. However, these good examples are proving their 
worth. Last January Soviet representatives visited a US test range in 
Nevada. 

There is a further aspect to the problem. The point is that the Nort¬ 
herners are told that they are threatened by precisely the Soviet Navy, 
said to be poised over their region, with its activity shrouded in im¬ 
penetrable secrecy. At a time when this shroud can be removed, we 
hear more doubts and reservations. 

The Soviet Union stands for openness in international affairs, includ¬ 
ing the military spheres. It sets an example of a new look at long¬ 
standing problems and often shows readiness to go further than it?, 
partners. This applies to control over the elimination of medium- and 
shorter-range missiles, on-site inspection as approved at Stockholm and 
by the Murmansk proposals alike. 


W e entertain no illusions. Every aspect of the Murmansk initiatives 
will require a lot of hard, painstaking work on many lines. It is 
necessary to bring statesmen, politicians and diplomats into the process 
of talks, an area allowing ample .scope for fruitful effort. The general 
public, the media and scientists could contribute their share. The prob¬ 
lems raised in Murmansk call for extensive and substantive discussion, 
for a dialogue eschewing interchanges of propaganda e.scapade.s, barren 
controvercies in the spirit of antiquated stereotypes and, needless to say, 
attempts to impose one’s opinion on the other side. We are prepared 
for this; we are ready to .seek progress, to reduce all issues to the same 
denominator, never evading difficulties or problems. 

One can leave complicated problems out of discussions and talks, 
as was done in the past, only up to a certain time and point. The over¬ 
riding j)roblcm facing us all today is that of humanity’s survival. The 
only way to solve it, one applying to the North as to any other region, 
is to counterpose the alternative of peace to military and political con¬ 
frontation in the region. 

' See Fladeslrategier og nordisk sikkerhedspoHtik. Bind 2. Copenhagen, 1986, p. 42. 
* See The Military Balance 1986-1987, Wasliingion, 1987. p. 28. 

Utkopoliiiikka. No. 3, 1987, p. 18. 

* Uusi Suomi. Nov. 15, 1986. 

® Sec Helsingin Sanomat, Nov. 16, 1986. 




MILLENNIUM 


Meiropoliian FI LA R ET 


I I is hard to overestimate the significance of the 1,000th anniversary of 
» the adoption of Christianity in Rus for the Russian people and their 
Ukrainian and Byelorussian brothers, for Russia. Time here is of no 
relevance and tlius our lives today, with all their contradictions, spiri¬ 
tual .struggles and quests, are most tightly Jinked to that truly signi¬ 
ficant event when Kiev Rus became Christian, Holy Rus. 

The seeds of Christianity fell onto our blessed land and brought 
forth abundant fruits. The baptism of Rus determined the path of de¬ 
velopment of national self-consciousness and culture and had a definitive 
influence on Russian statehood; it aided our nation when the time came 
to cast olT the Tatar-Mongol yoke which weakened the people’s spirit 
and helped Russia survive the difficult years of the Times of Trouble 
and war And now. thinking of our motherland, pondering, the fate of 
the Rarlh, taking to heart its troubles and aspirations, we turn to our 
spiritual roots. Indeed, “for a thousand years in thy sight are but as 
yesterday” (P.saller., 89, 5). 


T he niillenuiary of our Holy Church will be a celebration of its sacri¬ 
ficial seivice to the mission of spreading God’s commandments 
among our |)eo|)le and all people of the world, commandments leading 
them to s|>irifual perfection, to the reaffirmation throughout our common 
home of ihe holy and universal ideals of freedom, equality, peace and 
genuine brollierly mutual respect and trust. 

Taking into account the special importance which the Russian Or- 
thodo.x Church has had over the course of centuries for our motherland 
and its peoples, we see the upcoming celebration as an important reli¬ 
gious and social event, having a high civil and patriotic resonance, as 
an e.xampic of the e.xprcssion of genuine freedom of conscience under 
conditions of democratic relations between the Church and the state. 
The latter should be particularly noted since on this same year falls yet 
aiudher important date- the 70th anniversary of the Decree on the Se- 
paraiioii of the (Church from the State and of the School from the Church. 
No longer an institution of state power, the Church was able to return 
to its true calling, to serve as a guardian of the soul, develop on its 
own principles. Thus freedom of conscience as a human right has found 
its due e.xpression in our society. So were created the reliable precondi¬ 
tions for cooperation between believers and non-believers of our country 
in the most diverse spheres of life, above all in the sphere of peace¬ 
making. 

True to Ihe commandment of our Lord, the Saviour; “Blessed are 
the peacom kers; for they shall be called the children of God” (M. 5. 9). 
our C.hurch in its everyday endeavours spared no effort to create a moral 

Titr author is (lie Metropollt.'in Fllarrt of Minsk and Byelorussia, Chairman of tlw 
Deparlmeiil for External Church Relations of th<r Moscow Patriarchate, Permanent Member 
of the Holy Synod and Chairman of the Public Commission for Liaison with Religious 
Peace Circles of the Soviet Peace Commit lee. 
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atmosphere in which any encroachments on the life and dignity of man 
will be impossible. Preaching and bringing forth from its spiritual womb 
the profound and indivisible peace, the Russian Orthodox Church con¬ 
stantly prays God Almighty to bestow peace on the entire world, in¬ 
culcates the ideas of peace in all, who listen to the Gospel of Christ, 
the Gospel of love and peace. In its peacemaking exploits the Holy 
Church is at one with the Soviet people, with ail people of goodwill. 

The concerted efforts of all people striving for peace are needed now 
more than ever because the urgent global problems are such that the 
only hope tor saving the holy gift of life on Earth is to fulfil the Bible’s 
precent imbued with the deep wisdom: “They shalt beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruninghooks. Nation will not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shalt they learn war anymore" (Is., 2, 4). 
The lime has come to recall the eternal truths, which it would be un¬ 
forgivable to ignore, as unforgivable as denying people the hope for their 
principle right—the right to life. The Russian Orthodox Church cannot 
reconcile itself to the war threat; we believe that the tocsin, appealing to 
the conscience of solidary humankind, will be heard. The joint actions oi 
clergy and laity will bear fruit. 

“The threat of a nuclear war is hanging over the whole of human¬ 
kind,” said Patriarch of Moscow and the whole of Russia Pimen at the 
2nd Special Session on Disarmament of the UN General Assembly in 
New York. “Can people find enough moral force to get out of this 
seemingly desperate situation? Can we realise that today security for 
each is guaranteed only through security for the rest?" asked the Primate 
of our Church addressing the representatives of the world community. 

Throughout the millennium of its existence the Russian Orthodox 
Church has always held a firm position on questions of preserving and 
consolidating peace, foi by its very nature it has always been a herald 
of peace. In the Church’s understanding peace is not only a time without 
war, but also a fullness of life in peace with all people and in harmony 
with the surrounding nature. Our Church thirsts and calls for the peace 
of the spirit, for peaceful relations among the people and for peaceful 
and creative labour of man in all historical times. 

Its position on the contemporary moral problems relating to the ques¬ 
tions of war and peace has been most fully expressed in the message of 
the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church entitled On War and 
Peace in the Nuclear Age. This document has stressed that the idea of 
peace cannot stay an abstract ideal, that it has to acquire the degree of 
reality that is inherent to life itself. For the time has come when the very 
idea of war should be eliminated from the international lexicon, when 
the relations among states and peoples should be built on the principle.s 
of moral order common to all humankind. 

Indeed, today as never before the policy of war and confrontation 
contradicts universal humanitarian traditions, the principles of Chris¬ 
tianity. Today we have solid grounds to speak of the amorality of the 
policies and diplomacy which operate on the basis of the threat of war. 
This extremely vicious position is usually disguised behind a false at¬ 
tempt to preserve peace. But can peace be created using immoral means? 
The threat of violence is itself violence and as such corrupts man’s soul, 
weakens his will and destroys the moral principles of society. The logic 
of likening entire peoples to targets for nuclear missiles is one of ethical 
bankruptcy which Bertrand Russel in his time called attention to. “Our 
world," he wrote, “generated the fatal concept of security and the cor¬ 
rupted sense of morals. Arms are cherished as a treasure while children 
are threatened by holocaust.” 

Throughout human history a normal response to confrontation has 
been to accumulate all kinds of weaponry. But in no era of the past 
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opposing parlies have been so consistently and totally mobilised for the 
instantaneous unleashing of a war. In such a situation the notorious 
old Roman saying “Si vis pacem, para bellum”, which in itself has al¬ 
ways served only as a prelude to war and not a guarantee of peace, 
takes on a particularly ominous meaning. History has undeniably proved 
that a situation when one is in a state of readiness, with one finger 
resting on the trigger, cannot go on indefinitely; sooner or later the 
deadly shot is heard... This danger will immeasurably grow with the 
deployment of weapons in outer space where decisions will be made by 
computers which are not capable of assessing criteria such as morals, 
humaneness, justice and mercy. 

The theory of deterrence, which is tied to the escalation of the arms 
race, inevitably entails the growth among peoples of fear, distrust and 
hale which arc often artificially intensified by the mass media. It is ap¬ 
propriate here to note that in our time it is more correct, probably, to 
speak, not of two superpowers which have a definitive influence on the 
political climate in the world, but of three powers, the most dangerous 
of which is the third—the information empire—because it is namely this 
which floods the world which it controls with images and ideas, corrupt¬ 
ing human consciousness, arousing fear, desperation and a sense of doom. 

In this situation religious peacemaking activists are called on to help 
each and every person make his way through today’s moral problems, 
awake in people the feeling of personal responsibility for preserving peace, 
.show the way to implementing God’s eternal commandments of love, 
kindness and justice. Our task consists in revealing to all people the 
everlasting significance of moral values as the basis for intelligent hu¬ 
man life. Without this the further development of civilisation on Earth 
will be problematic, ’’’he issue is not only that a person, considering him¬ 
self above accepted moral norms, becomes a microcosm of aggression. 
With people who lack humanist principles and convictions it is difficult, 
almost impossible, to carry on a dialogue which requires high spiritual 
participation or, at the very least, the general moral basis for mutual 
understanding. Surviving in the nuclear age means, first of all, being 
capable of understanding one another, not only with the mind, but witli 
the heart. 

To do this we must overcome the practice common in some societies 
of using one’s own yardstick to measure other peoples. Our world has a 
wealth of culture to oiler us. But at the same time it has inherited hor¬ 
rible legacies including one which strikes terror in the heart—racism. 
And today, many years after Hitler’s concentration camps, massive crimes 
are being commited on racial grounds. I late of man by man is preserved 
simply because some people do not like the fact that other people are 
not e.xactiy like they are. 

People’s similarities as well as their differences must be seriously 
taken into account when developing a new way of thinking which must 
be ba.sed on the highest morality. This process is natural and justified 
by the logic of the nuclear age. Moreover, today, as never before, it is 
essential that values be reassessed so that the peoples can throw off 
their timeworn egotistic, chauvini.stic views. We are deeply convinced 
that these values must be based on an understanding of humankind as 
one universal family which we are all members of and in which we 
affirm our human dignity. 

English writer and poet Rudyard Kipling’s once-popular saying that 
“West is West, East is East; and there is no meeting between them” 
should finally be discarded from our thinking along with unpleasant 
memories of the age of colonialism. A more fitting motto for our time is 
“There is no West without East, no East without West”. The world has, 
as never before, become interconnected and interdependent. And only by 
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overcoming arrogant ignorance about other peoples, through genuine un¬ 
derstanding of one another and tolerant, benevolent mutual awareness, 
can humankind assert the moral guarantees of peace and return each 
member of society to his natural inclination towards kindness and light 
and with that, love for one’s neighbour. 

All religious faiths call on their followers to carry out deeds of love 
and service to their fellow neighbour who for us is every person. It is 
the religious position that leads us to peacemaking and anti-war acti¬ 
vities. This is an extension of our role as guardians of the soul. Per¬ 
ceiving life as a sacred gift, we view concern over the preservation of 
peace as our pastor duty, as professing our faith through deeds. 

Of course we are not in any condition to heal our world as quickly 
as we would like, to produce and implement the programmes that would 
save it at once. But we can and should, aiming to preserve the sacred 
gift of life, struggle vigilantly through prayer and active efforts against 
prevailing sin and evil in all their forms. 

As a hierarch of the Russian Orthodox Church, I consider it neces¬ 
sary to note that throughout its millennium-long existence our Church 
regarded it as corner-stone of its mission to educate its flock in the spirit 
of peace. The daily prayers of the Church and of every believer "On the 
Peace of the Whole World" has always served this. The efforts of the 
Church and the whole people of God who proclaim peace to those who 
are far off and those who are near are directed at this (Eph., 2, 17) and 
at preserving and consolidating peace in relations among peoples. 

It is this goal which inspires to active efforts the Church activists 
and broad religious circles, who are more and more often becoming or¬ 
ganisers and promoters of anti-military actions, from peace marches to 
authoritative public and scientific symposiums. The ice of prejudice and 
mistrust in relations between countries is melting of late and the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church has made its contribution to this. 

The long-term cooperation of our Church with the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the USA has contributed to the normalisa¬ 
tion of Soviet-American relations. In the words of St. John Chrysostom: 
to unite confronting groups is a great and wondcrous deed, a sign of 
great power. The presence of this truly great power was reflected in the 
fact of the signing of the Soviet-American treaty on the elimination of 
two classes of nuclear weapons and in the sincere welcome which ordi¬ 
nary Americans gave the representatives of our country’s religious com¬ 
munity during the summit meeting last December in Washington. 

In particular this was noticeable at the ceremonial service held at 
the Cathedral of the Episcopalian Church of Washington at which reli¬ 
gious activists from the USSR and the USA gathered in joint prayer. 
At the end of the service the candle of peace was lit and from it were 
lit the candles of all those gathered in prayer. The flame which symbo¬ 
lised the warmth of the human heart was then passed on to other 
worshippers in the cathedral. The temple under whose roof gathered 
people of the most diverse faiths and beliefs became illuminated with 
the light of peace, friendship and love... 

'The Russian Orthodox Church welcomed the signing in Washington 
of the historic document which decrees that two classes of nuclear mis¬ 
siles be destroyed and which represents a step towards warding off the 
danger of a nuclear war. We hope it will be ratified by both countries 
and the work of freeing the world from the loathsome nuclear weapons 
will be continued. 

Now, as humankind stands at the threshold of the 21st century, the 
Russian Orthodox Church, in celebrating its millennium, calls on all 


(Continued on page 54) 
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CONSTANT CHOICE 


M ay 1988 is rich in diplomatic events. They are bringing about the 
possibility for the changes for the better in a number of important 
fields, i. e., Soviet-American relations, the situation around Afghanistan, 
European alTairs, the issue of conventional armaments reductions. 

The new dimension given to international alTairs by the signing of 
the INF Treaty calls more than ever for deeper insight into the overall 
situation. It is important to foresee the nature and pace of developments 
in the international arena in the days and weeks ahead. This is necessi¬ 
tated by rapid qualitative changes in the world. 

A policy can be realistic only if it takes account of the novelty of 
the present period. The cour.se of history at the threshold of the 21st 
century is characterised by what Mikhail Gorbachev has described as a 
constant choice. Continuous and colossal changes around and within us 
make leisurely procedures of the past unworkable, stimulating cotitinuous 
search for the right course. 

F'or socialist diplomacy, the outlook today is much clearer than until 
very recently. A general trend towards comprehensive renewal in the 
fraternal .socialist countries, positive structural changes in the economic 
and social spheres, a deepening process of democratisation offer socia¬ 
lism opportunities for a more active foreign policy strategy. 

Soviet people have no doubt about the connection between this trend 
and the perestroika going on in the country. True, there was some delay 
in launching perestroika but we are fast making up for lost time. The 
result is a revival of the prestige of socialism, with the country gradually 
recapturing lost positions. 

The distinctive path followed by each .socialist country combined with 
common European features are clearly reflected in the diplomacy of the 
fraternal countries, whose joint efforts have produced a solid conceptual 
basis and a sound platform for action. Promising ideas and initiatives 
coming from individual countries are supported by the prestige of the 
whole community. They include the following; 

— The general programme for reductions in armed forces and ar¬ 
maments adopted by the Budapest meeling of the Political Consultative 
Committee of the Warsaw Treaty member states. 

— The proposals advanced by the GDR and Czechoslovakia as well 
as by Bulgaria and Romania to establish nucler-free zones in various 
parts of the continent and zones free from chemical weapons. 

— The Jaruzelski Plan, which envisages a set of measures to reduce 
armaments and incrca.se mutual confidence in Central Europe. 

— The Czechoslovak idea of establishing zones of confidence, coope¬ 
ration and good-neighbour relations along the lines of contact between 
the two military alliances. 

— Erich Ilonecker’s proposal to Chancellor Helmut Kohl for priority 
measures to strengthen European security and create an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence. 

— The initiative taken by the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, 
Finnish Social Democratic Party and Italian Socialist Party to bring 
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about cooperation between non-nuclear couniries in the interest of dis¬ 
armament in Europe. 

Ideas and proposals, no matter how sound, hold no permanent patent 
for effectiveness. In politics attention switches fast to fresh proposals. 
The Sofia meeting of the Foreign Ministers Committee of the Warsaw 
Treaty states reaffirmed tlic readiness of allied diplomacy to energeti¬ 
cally act to build a peaceful European home. 

The committee is an active body of our alliance. Its work today is 
characterised by comradely discussion ruling out all formalism and by 
a critical and constructive approach to llie foreign policy tasks facing 
the socialist community. 

Meetings within the alliance at the level of foreign ministers and 
other diplomats have been gaining in frequency of late. F.ven so, the al¬ 
liance is in need of collective thinking, and there are .serious rea.sons 
for this. World politics has entered a period of rapid, deep going change, 
and needless to say, our countries arc not outside of this complex 
process. 

There is no question of inventing something new or uncommonly 
fashionable. The individual and collective proposals made by the com¬ 
munity to date contain many excellent ideas. The problem is merely to 
.select ideas consonant with the Europeans’ present mood and amounting 
to a compromise with NATO proposals on particular points, that i.s, 
ideas which truly serve European and world peace. 

However, our Western opponents do not always respond with ade¬ 
quate efficiency. 

The Soviet Union proposed to the United States that both military- 
political alliances supply data di.sclosing their strength in Europe, all 
the way from t.he Atlantic to the LJrals, and make available the infor¬ 
mation they have about one another’s strength. We said we were willing 
to give the figures according to geographical area—Central Europe, 
Northern Europe and Southern Europe-or nation by nation if necessary. 
And we proposed agreeing the lists of items by April 15 and publishing 
them by May 15. 

All asymmetries, imbalances and ad\anlage.s would have been re¬ 
vealed as a result. But tlie Americans and the West turned out to be 
.seeking something el.se. The US response to the Soviet propo.sal to ex¬ 
change data on conventional armed forces and armaments in Europe 
suggests that what they want least of all is to disclo.se the real balance 
of forces and that they feel very comfortable when making compari.son.s 
on a selective basis. They have a stake in continuing to intimidate 
people by alleging that the WTO has “enormous superiority” in conven¬ 
tional armaments. 

The goals of socialist diplomacy are undoubtedly correct. But even a 
correct goal ceases to be correct where there is no movement, no sus¬ 
tained effort to pursue it more imaginatively and effectively. 

Nearly every passing day furnishes added evidence of the dangerous 
fallacy of fundamentalism. The latter is generally associated with cer¬ 
tain Eastern regimes and trends. But this is not the only dangerous ver¬ 
sion of fundamentalism. Today’s reality provides numerous instances 
what undesirable consequences result from insisting too strongly on 
dogma. Clinging desperately to old lifejackets has repeatedly proved to 
be • an impermissible luxury. They arc useless in today’s storms. 

It is also obvious that the burden of outdated notions about ourselves, 
our friends and supporters and our mutual relations was felt in the past. 
We cannot talk with the West on an equal footing while remaining on 
the periphery of the technological world. 

Economic solvency is a political factor. Modernisation of the eco¬ 
nomic system is predetermined by considerations of security for both 
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ourselves and our friends. This process is linked most intimately with 
continuous efforts to promote and improve the political structures of 
our countries. 

Wc must speak of this with complete frankness. We have nothing to 
conceal from one another. Our problems are well known. We need to 
search together for ways of improving our mutual ties as we adapt them 
to a changing world. 

it is on these lines that the political leadership of the Soviet Union 
and that of the other fraternal countries arc acting. 

Afghanistan. On May 15 our soldiers began returning home. Under 
the Geneva accords half of our troops has to be pooled out in th^ first 
three months with the rest of the troops to be withdrawn by February 
15, 1989. 

This is a great undertaking. It is feasible to close the chapter in the 
Afghan history with ail its complications, contradictions, the courage of 
soldiers, patriotic duty and tragedy. We hope that national ’■cconcilia- 
lion will triumph in Afghanistan and it will become a peaceful, neutral 
and non-aligned state. 

May 15 is the beginning of a new start with many ensueing difficul¬ 
ties. The NDPA has great opportunities and a substantial potential. 
Mudjaheddins po.ssess substantial forces. A lot depends on Pakistan, 
Iran, China, India and, of course, Washington which, under the Geneva 
accords, assumed a responsibility to be a guarantor in the Afghan settle¬ 
ment. In short, we have a most intricate pattern of balances, countcr- 
wcighls, stimulating and impeding factors. However, the general trend 
and the pace in achieving the goals have been set. 


MILLENNIUM 

(Continued from page 51) 

Christians of the world to begin preparing for a great and sacred 
event—the 2,000th anniversary of the appearance on Earth of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—and declare the years preceding this anniversary as years 
of peace dedicated solely to the strengthening of peace among peoples. 
Today the question of “war or peace” for humankind means “life or 
death”. We choose life. We believe that the sacred gift of human life 
will not be wasted. But “even though faith, if it hath not works, is dead” 
(James, 2, 17). We must have faith and act. 
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T he Paleslinian-Israeli confronlalion has greatly intensified since last 
December, when Palestinian Arabs rose up against the occupationist 
regime. The civil disobedience campaign, having started on the West 
Bank of the Jordan River and on the Gaza Strip, swept over into Israel. 
The opposed forces are obviously unequal. The Palestinians, primarily 
young people no older than 15 or 17, who were born in the years of 
occupation, are armed with stones. Meanwhile Israeli soldiers possess 
all the modern means of suppression—armoured personnel carriers, sophi¬ 
sticated small arms, water guns, tear gas grenades, and helicopters. 
The Palestinian-Israeli confrontation has become irreconcilable. I am con¬ 
vinced that whatever the outcome of the current round of the Palestinian- 
Israeli war, it will go on until a fair solution to the Palestinian 
problem is reached. It cannot be extinguished either by water guns 
or any other weapons. Nor can be effective a radical solution to the Pa¬ 
lestinian problem Israeli style, that is, the “clearing” of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip of Palestinians. 

The Israeli-Lebanesc war is going on. For the first time in the history 
of six Israeli-Arab wars, Israel failed to win a blitzkrieg victory in Le¬ 
banon, as it has done so many times. Something unexpected happened. 
It was in Lebanon that armed resistance to Israeli occupation began in 
1982, and it has been going on to this day. General Charles de Gaulle 
was surprised by the absence of resistance on the part of Arabs in the 
June 1967 war when Israel easily defeated Egypt, Jordan and Syria. The 
situation in southern Lebanon today shows something altogether 
different. Lebanese of various political and religious orientations are 
carrying on the struggle against continued Israeli aggression. Instead of 
six days of triumph, as was the case in 1967, there have been six years 
of military and political impotence of the aggressor. 

The Israeli-Syrian confrontation became the pivot of the Israeli-Arab 
military conflict. The confrontation is dominated by the constant fear of 
the Israeli military establishment that it will not be able to defeat Syria 
again. And not because the Israeli air force can no longer deliver accu¬ 
rate bomb strikes. The Israeli generals no longer believe that their army 
will march to Damascus. First, becau.se today anti-war sentiments in 
their own country arc stronger than after the June 1967 war. And se¬ 
cond—which is something really new—the Israeli General Staff with its 
secret plans of an anti-Syrian campaign now agrees that the best version 
of a war against Syria would be a pre-emptive strike. And that’s 
that. No other version of an anti-Syrian war attracts Gen. Shomrohn, 
Chief of Staff of the Israeli army. Its results may be too dangerous, and 
even unpredictable. The Lebanese catastrophe is fresh in his memory. 
And, in general, wars against Arabs have become a risky affair for Is¬ 
rael. Though, it seems to me, it is too early to say that a purely mili¬ 
tary cycle In Israeli-Syrian confrontation is over. 


Igor Belyayev, D. Sc. (Econ.), is a political analyst of the LITERATURNAVA GA- 
ZETA weekly and an author of several Middle East studies. He has written a script 
for the film "Roundup”, In which action is set in the Middle East (1988). 
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Israeli-Arab confrontation has acquired a new dimension. Israel sup¬ 
plies Iran with weapons, thus helping to protract and intensify the Iran- 
Iraq war and cause instability among Arabs. Indeed, since it has been 
involved in the conflict, Iraq has not threatened Israel’s rear for over 
seven years. The deliveries to Iran of US weapons, spare parts and am¬ 
munition, which are stored at Israeli military bases, caused more blood'- 
shed all during the war and still give hopes to those in Teheran who 
expect to win in that war. 


T he Iran-Iraq war had been conceived by those who had foretold it 
cleverly—from behind the scenes, of cour.se—and persistently en¬ 
couraged Iraq to win an easy victory over Iran which, allegedly, was 
falling to pieces. They acted well in keeping with the imperialist policy 
used in our days as well—divide and rule. Somehow we seem to have 
totally forgotten about it. We don’t even mention it, as if the era of 
this policy has gone. But it hasn’t. Having set the two Islamic countries 
of the Middle and Near East against each other, the warmongers achiev¬ 
ed a lot. The military-political situation in the Persian Gulf area has 
become destabilised. Gradually the destructive influence of the war has 
extended to the whole of the Middle East. Divisions in the Arab world 
(Syria and Libya support Iran!) have increased the destrifctive impact 
still more. And the “war of cities’’ and the “tanker war” in the gulf 
started the internationalisation of the Iran-Iraq war. It all started with 
the Iran-Arab confrontation in the gulf. Teheran decided that suppres¬ 
sion of all who backed Iraq was a sure way to a victory in the war. 
That was followed by the naval presence there of the USA and some 
other NATO countries. 

Iran required more weapons and ammunition, which induced some 
high-ranking politicians in Teheran to .seek contacts with the United 
States. Israel helped acting as a mediator in establishing contacts with 
US administration officials. When McFarlane arrived incognito in Te¬ 
heran in May 1986 to continue the .secret talks on large-scale deliveries 
of US weapons and e.xtend political ties in order to prepare for a US 
comeback to Iran, that set off a clash between the supporters and op¬ 
ponents of cooperation with the Big Satan. The people of ayatolla Mon- 
tazari, the future successor of the present religious ruler of Iran, spilled 
the beans by blurting out information about the talks with McFarlane, 
which was intended to produce an explosive effect. From the Beirut- 
based Syrian newspaper us-Sliiraa the world learned the truth—though 
not the whole truth—about what had taken place. The Irangate scandal 
broke out, causing President Reagan political troubles. 

To make up for the political losses, the US President launched a 
“war of aircraft carriers” in the Persian Gulf, having sent a huge naval 
force there. Not for a war against Iran. The presence of the naval force 
of forty US warships was expected to dampen the anti-American cam¬ 
paign in Iran and to encourage those who recently had sought contacts 
with Washington. It soon turned out that President Reagan had made 
yet another major blunder—he was demonstrating the impotence of 
the United States in the Persian Gulf. Its NATO allies deliberately added 
fuel to the flames. The internationalisation of the Iran-Iraq war, so op¬ 
posed by serious politicians in the United States, became a fact. 

Iraq did not wind down the “tanker war”. On the contrary, By its ac¬ 
tions against the tankers of third, mostly small, countries, some of 
them NATO members, it enflamed the war. The intimidation of Iran did 
not work either. Moreover, President Reagan’s anti-Iranian campaign 
led to the expansion of the war. Iran refused, practically from the outset. 
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to comply with the well-known UN Security Council Resolution 598 of 
July 20, 1987, which urged the two belligerents to cease fire, and Mien to 
end the war altogether. The continuation, and even expansion, of the 
"tanker war” against the rest of the world, followed by support for the 
"war of cities”, demonstrated the unwillingness of those in Teheran who 
are opposed to political contacts and even to interaction With the USA, 
through arms deliveries to Iran from Israel, Western Europe, and other 
countries, continued. As a result, the knot of problems arising from the 
Iran-Iraq war kept growing bigger and tighter. But the victory of Iran 
over Iraq was not thus ensured. A radical turn in favour of the Iranian 
army became impossible. 


I will remind you that the wars in the Middle East, the anti-shah re¬ 
volution in Iran and its following crises, the seizure of the US em¬ 
bassy in November 1979 and attempts by President Carter to free the 
hostages, held in the US embassy in Teheran, has pushed the world to 
the brink of global conflict for four times. 

The first time was in 1956, when Britain and France together with 
Israel attacked Egypt. Remember the tripartite imperialist aggression? 
On November 4, 1956, or a week after the start of the Israeli invasion 
of the Sinai Peninsula, the Soviet Union resolutely declared its legitimate 
desire and intention to put an end to the aggression close to its southern 
borders. That demand was backed up by the entire might of our country. 
The world began to talk about a “Russian warning” and a “Soviet ulti¬ 
matum” offered to Britain, France and Israel. As a result, the tripartite 
aggression was stopped. The British, French and Israeli governments or¬ 
dered the cessation of military operations on the following day. 

The second time, a similar situation under similar conditions deve¬ 
loped ten-and-a-half years later. On June 5, 1967, Israel again attacked 
Egypt, then Jordan and Syria. On June 10, the Soviet Union demanded 
that Israel immediately end the military actions, or the consequences 
might be most dangerous and may even reach a global scale. The hot 
line between Moscow and Washington was switched on. The head of 
the Soviet governement, Alexei Kosygin, conducted intensive talks with 
US President Lyndon Johnson. After the talks the Americans “advised” 
Israel to stop. The march on Damascus did not take place. 

On October 24, 1973, when Israel waged a war against Egypt and 
Syria on Egyptian territory, US President Richard Ni.xon announced a 
nuclear alarm. US nuclear-capable bombers approached the Soviet bor¬ 
ders. Moscow responded by reminding reasonably that consultations and 
negotiations were the best way of settling acute international disputes. 
As a result, the then US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger admitted 
that Nixon’s nuclear alarm had been a mistake. 

And the fourth time the world was on the brink of a global nuclear 
catastrophe in April 1980, when the Pentagon ordered that two nuclear 
bombs be dropped on northern Iran in case the Soviet Union started an 
invasion of that country, though there were no signs of the USSR pre¬ 
paring an intervention. 

I have listed the four grave instances to show that it was precisely 
in the Middle East that a nuclear war almost began four times in a 
mere 25 years, a war which could have been fatal for mankind. Therefore, 
as I see it, not only What is going on today in that explosive region, but 
also what happened there in the recent past, testify for the need to do 
everything possible to unblock the conflict. situation in the Middle East 
and the sooner the better. 
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How can this urgent task be accomplished? That is not a rhetorical 
question. It is a burning vital problem demanding immediate solution. 
It will be no e.xaggeration to say that a Middle-East settlement should 
have been made yesterday. 

I would like to share my personal considerations on possible scenarios 
for .settling most complc.x and acute military-political conflicts in the 
Middle East. A compromise lies at the basis of ail the scenarios. Yes, 
namely, compromise, restraint and the balance of mutual interests. Peace 
or any settlement in the Middle East imposed from above are ruled out. 

The first possible scenario is a comprehensive settlement of the Israeli- 
Arab conflict or crisis, the most protracted and acute one in all postr-war 
history. It is namely this conflict which caused diverse military-political, 
strategic and even ethnic consequences in the Middle East. I am con¬ 
vinced that a comprehensive settlement of Israeli-Arab problems cau.sed 
by the conflict would facilitate a rapid settlement of all other conflicts, 
including the Iran-Iraq war. 

Problem niimbci: one is territorial. It is a very complex problem. 
Strange as it may seem, precisely the solution of this problem can pave 
the way to settling ail other problems related to a Middle-East settlement. 
Because, above ail, Israel’s renunciation of the unlawful and long- 
lasting assimilation of the so-called controlled territories, that is, the 
Arab, for the most part Palestinian, lands seized in June 1967, would 
evoke a positive response among Arabs. This could be expressed in 
mutual recognition, something Israel has been demanding so much. 

A solution of the territorial problem between the opposed sides, if 
based on a mutually acceptable compromise between them, would lead 
to a solution of the Palestinian issue, of its every aspect, that is, in ac¬ 
cordance with the basic resolution passed by the UN General Assembly 
on November 29, 1947 on the division of mandated Palestine into two 
states—one Arab, and the other Jewish. It is for the Palestinians to de¬ 
cide what their future state will be like. They are to hold talks with Israel. 

The important and urgent question is whether the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation is prepared to hold such talks. In Israel, part of the ruling 
coalition connected with Likud and extremists from Techiya or with the 
Kahane group, persistingly maintain an invariably “terrorist” image of 
Palestinians and the PLO, an image that would allow them to reject 
the idea of talks with the PLO. The PLO’s head Yasser Arafat, for his 
part, is prepared not only for talks even with Israeli “hawks”, but for 
forming in the future, that is, after the emergence of Arab Palestine, a 
Palestinian-Israeli confederation. Yes, a Palestinian-Israeli confederation! 
A bold proposal? Sure, it is. But in any case, the charges that Arafat 
does not recognise Israel, which in the past discouraged any champion 
of a fair settlement of the Palestinian problem in Israel and even caused 
panic, appear to be unfounded. Palestinian policy turns out to be far 
cry from the way it is usually presented in Israel. I am sure that the time 
has come for making major changes in the stance of the Israeli establish¬ 
ment with regard to Palestinians and the PLO. The Palestinian uprising 
on the occupied territory, which has been going on for five months now, 
is a reminder of this. 

Problem number two. It is extremely important that a territorial com¬ 
promise between Israel and the Arabs could, I think, necessarily envi¬ 
sage also a compromise on East Jerusalem. The Holy City, it seems to 
me, could be declared the capital of an Israeli-Palestinian confederation. 
Such a solution will give a real chance, I repeat, real and not illusory, 
for overcoming numerous obstacles in the way to a comprehensive and 
long-term political settlement in the Middle East. 

In this case all unilateral acts of Israel with regard to the Golan 
Heights and East Jerusalem, and the proclamation of Jerusalem as a 
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“one and indivisible” capital of Israel “for all time”, should be re¬ 
nounced, since it has already become a condition for reaching a territorial 
compromise. 

As I was in Syria, I had a good opportunity to feel clearly that the 
Golans, which had been unilaterally declared by Israel part of Israeli 
territory, are a central national problem for that Arab country. Syrians, 
1 think, have every reason to demand their land back. A compromise may 
lead only to a demilitarisation of the Golan Heights, but in no way to 
their separation from Syria. The real state of affairs is stubbornly ig¬ 
nored so far in Israel, which continues the “de-Syrianisatiori” of the 
seized areas, which, I think, will not be recognised by tlie international 
community. 

I know that not all people in Israel understand what prospects a ter¬ 
ritorial compromise with Palestinians and with Arabs in general will 
open up before the Jewish state. 

Incidentally, the “creeping annexation” of the Arab lands seized in 
1967 by establishing Israeli settlements there has failed, even though 
58,000 resettled Israelis live on the West Bank of the Jordan River. Do 
they play a meaningful political or ethnic role there? No, they don’t. On 
their side are only the military occupationist authorities and the state of 
Israel with its legislative and judicial system and the occupation that 
has sparked off the Palestinian uprising. It is appropriate to recall here 
the Camp David aspect. I mean that under the Israeli-Egyptian "peace" 
treaty the Israeli army destroyed the Israeli settlement Yamit before 
leaving the Sinai Peninsula. So, there has been a precedent... 

If a territorial compromise between Israel and Palestinians and Arabs 
does not envisage a liquidation, one way or another, of the Israeli settle¬ 
ments on the Palestinian and Arab lands, then the efforts to reach a 
territorial compromise will be seriously hampered. In that case the Arabs 
will also not be able to agree with Israel on other problems. To them the 
issue of settlements is vital. Incidentally, .something of the kind is also 
asserted by Israeli politicians, not to mention those in Israel who are usu¬ 
ally called extremists. The latter simply insist on refusing to “exchange 
territories for peace”. 

Usually when a real Middle-East settlement was discussed, the op¬ 
posed sides would immediately ask: who is going to make the first 
move? 

The convocation of a peace conference on the Middle East at the ini¬ 
tiative of the United Nations and under its aegis, a conference urgently 
needed by the entire international community, will remove this question 
from the agenda. Now the conflicting sides could be getting ready to 
reach an understanding on an issue as difficult as ending the state of 
war between Israel and Arab states. 

Neither Israel, not the Arab countries should seek to gain unilateral 
advantages as a result of such a move. And, of course, they should not 
lapse into naive military-political idealism. Otherwise a possible terri¬ 
torial compromise will not work, and the world will face yet another ag¬ 
gravation of the Middle-East military-political crisis. 

This means that a Middle-East settlement cannot be separate, as was 
the case at Camp David. Though Itzhak Shamir in Israel still insists on 
talks with Jordan, as if King Hussein were prepared to accept all Israeli 
ultimatum terms... 

As to guarantees, they are indispensable. Though the question raised by 
Yassir Arafat about a Palestinian-Israeli confederation removes many 
questions. Indeed, the chief source of threat which allegedly confronts 
Israel has always been Palestinians and their state bordering on 
Israel. However, it always seemed to me that such a far-fetched approach 
to the question was, and perhaps is, dictated by Israel’s rejection of the 
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idea of forming Arab Palestine and by Tel Aviv’s avoiding a comprehen¬ 
sive Middle-Easi settlement. 

The Soviet Union and the United Stales, as well as other UN Security 
Council permanent members, could act as guarantors of peace in the 
Middle East, that is, guarantors of a peaceful existence of Israel within 
internationally recognised borders, the very borders that will be fixed 
by the international conference on tlie Middle East. Naturally, with the 
consent of all the interested parlies. 


T he second possible scenario is the ending of the Iran-Iraq war and 
normalisation of the situation in the Persian Gulf area. It is more 
difficult and complex than the scenario of settling the Israeli-Arab con¬ 
flict, for the war between Iran and Iraq is a religious war. 

A ceasefire can be achieved on the fronts no sooner that the end of 
1988. Or course, this will take place if Teheran complies with the UN 
Security Council Resolution 598 of July 20, 1987. The necessary condi¬ 
tion for that is lhal the USA should stop selling weapons not only to 
Iran through Israel, but also to American companies operating on the 
so-called free market. The US example will be followed by West European 
countries, for they realise that the continuation of the “tanker war” and 
also “inspection” over arms sales to Iran, which practically amounts to 
encouragement of such weapon deliveries, may have harmful consequence. 

Success can be achieved, if public opinion in the USA and Western 
Europe is convinced that the military presence of these countries in the 
Persian Gulf is unproductive. 11 would be wiser to concentrate there the 
naval forces of the UN member countries whose task will be to ensure 
truly free navigation in the international waters of the Persian Gulf. 
Then a withdrawal of the warships of the United States and other NATO 
countries from the gulf would not look like a flight but be an act of de¬ 
tente and peace in the region. 

The Soviet Union was the first to propose adopting a sober approach 
to lowering the level of American, West European and Soviet presence 
in the gulf. In our troublesome times even a small regional conflict can¬ 
not be put out cither by a demonstration of military might or by armed 
intervention. The time of gunboat diplomacy has passed, evidently never 
to return. 

1 foresee questions here. Indeed, can there be ceasefire on the fronts 
of the Iran-Iraq war followed by the end of the war itself, if Iran still 
refuses to comply with the UN Security Council Resolution 598? Besides, 
the slogan of fighting against Iraq until victory has been reaffirmed in 
Teheian. This was said, in particular, in the rewritten political testa¬ 
ment of the religious ruler of Iran. But the following circumstance is 
noteworthy: the rewritten statement was followed by yet another docu¬ 
ment—a policy-making speech by Khomeini. For the first time in several 
years he spoke of economic and social reforms in Iran. Until recently 
reforms were blocked by a council of experts which decided and still 
decides what corresponds to Islam in the country and what doesn’t, in¬ 
cluding legislative acts. The revival of economic activity, which had 
come to a standstill in Iran in the last war years (which in fact was 
admitted in the above-mentioned speech) and the increase of social 
activity in such a large country will require money, a lot of money. And 
this money can be taken only from the state budget. But in a situation 
when the oil industry in Iran works with stoppages as a result of Iraqi 
air raids on the centres of oil extraction and transportation, this capnot 
be done. That is why I am convinced that Khomeini’s speech shows that 
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in Teheran, in spile of everything, the authorities arc compelled to think 
in earnest about ending the war, which is so destructive for both Iran 
and Iraq. 


T hese considerations arc. of course; nothing more than an expert’s 
forecast, but a justified one. So, in analysing the development in the 
Persian Gulf area today one should proceed from the fact that condi¬ 
tions for establishing peace there may soon appear. The “war of cities” 
sows panic, but changes little. The Iranian army has failed to deliver 
a telling blow at the Iraqi defences, neither in the south, nor in the 
north. 

1 think that practical terms of, first, an armistice and then a compre¬ 
hensive peace treaty between Iran and Iraq can be formulated and dis¬ 
cussed in the summer or autumn of this year, provided, of course, that 
neither side advances ultimatum demands. 

Reflections about peace in the Middle East concern some other dra¬ 
matic problems, in particular, Lebanese problems. Contradictory interpre¬ 
tations of these problems are often given. Are they part of a Middle- 
East settlement? Should the Lebanese issue be considered and solved 
.separately? You will gel, perhaps, diametrically opposite answers, depend¬ 
ing on who your interlocutor is—a Lebanese Maronite, Druze or Moslem 
Sunnite. I shall not list here all religious communities living in Lebanon, 
though Shiites and Orthodo.x Lebanese should be mentioned in the first 
place. 

I am sure that the problems of Lebanon are part of most complex, and 
often deliberately complicated problems of the Middle East as a whole. 
Their solution is closely interrelated with what is going on around Leba¬ 
non and with the policy pursued by Syria. The latter has helped con¬ 
siderably by its military presence in Beirut to ease the military and poli¬ 
tical tensions both in the Lebanese capital and in other parts of tin’s 
ravaged Arab country. 

Whenever a conversation concerns Lebanon, it immediately calls K- 
racli-Arab problems to mind. Even though Lebanon denounced the 1983 
separate treaty with Tel Aviv, and discarded the yoke imposed by the 
Israeli invaders, the latter have not yet left Lebanon. Therefore any 
Middle East settlement, 1 believe, could also envisage a solution of in¬ 
ternal Lebanese, Lebanese-Palestinian, Lebanese-Arab and Lebanese-ls- 
raeli problems. 

Iran and its influence on the activities of individual groupings in 
Lebanon is of special concern to Arabs. The Iranian factor makes itself 
felt on the regional scale as well; Iran has already faced Arab na¬ 
tionalism. 

What countries, forces, authorities and political leaders of stales could 
help achieve just and lasting peace in the Middle East? Most .4rab 
countries though with a varying degree of conviction in the righteous¬ 
ness of their cause, demand the convocation of an international conference 
on the Middle East and come out for peace in the region. 

Britain and France also want to see peace restored in that region. 
But not without reservations. Their attitudes to Arab (and to Israeli) 
aspirations arc, of course, different. 

What about the other members of the EEC? Judging by their stance 
outlined in 1987, they are for a convocation of an international confer¬ 
ence on the Middle East, since they are alarmed by the lack of progress 
in the settlement of the Israeli-Arab conflict. 

Israel? So far, the Shamir cabinet, despite the special opinion of 
Foreign Minister Shimon Peres, saying he is in favour of a conference on 
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the Middle East, holds an extremely negative attitude to the conference. 

1 believe an international conference on the Middle East, which should 
seek to achieve a comprehensive and fair solution to the problems in the 
region is the only forum that can be a succes. There is no alternative. Refe¬ 
rences to Camp David as a precedent do not work. Separate deals are 
not a way of solving Middle East problems. 

The idea of the conference was suggested by the Soviet Union. And 
we ourselves should not forget this, and not let the rest of the world for¬ 
get about this major Soviet initiative. It is not a matter of vanity or 
ambition. Washington and Tel Aviv would be ver\ pleased if that con¬ 
ference would not be attended by the USSR. Or they would like to reduce 
our role to a purely token demonstration of taking part in a settlement. 
Is this a relapse of the past attitudes, when Russia, and later the Soviet 
Union, was barred from the Middle East? Yes and no. Yes, because the 
United Stales and Western Europe still believe that only their “vital in¬ 
terests” exist in the region, and so strangers must be kept out. It is said 
that Henry Kissinger formulated the task of US diplomacy and policy 
in that region in 1973, when he was the Secretary of State, in so many 
words: Drive the Russians away from the Middle East! As far as I know, 
this task is still on the agenda. This explains why the USA still does not 
want to talk with us as equals in the region and seeks to retain its mono¬ 
poly right (often referring to Israel non-compliance) to be a mediator 
between Israelis and Arabs. Meanwhile it regards Palestinians as prac¬ 
tically “agents” of the Soviet Union. Nonsense, but these views do exist. 

Advancing the proposals and concrete considerations concerning the 
convocation of an international conference on the Middle East, the Soviet 
Union proceeded from the vital need to restore peace in the region as 
soon as possible and to settle the most prolonged military-political crisis 
since the end of World War II. As we know, the Israeli-Arab conflict is 
the top root of the crisis. But it is quite obvious that far more sides are 
involved in it. Seeing them as interested parties, the USSR considers that 
their participation in the conference will help achieve peace in the Middle 
East. 

One of the most interested parties is the Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
sation representing the Palestinian people. I don’t think there is need to 
explain what is behind the USSR’s clear stand. One of the chief goals 
of the settlement is to solve the Palestinian problem. And this problem 
cannot be solved without the PLO. 

How will the talks on a settlement proceed at the international con¬ 
ference on the Middle East? The talks may be multilateral and bilateral. 
Everything depends on the participants. Moscow is not inclined to abso- 
lutise the form in which the talks should be held. It is the content that 
matters most. 

The question of international guarantees of peace in the Middle East 
will inevitably arise at the conference. 

The international community has spoken in favour of calling such a 
conference. The Soviet Union welcomed that major development. So there 
has emerged a factor whose effect in this case is clearly positive. 


T here is yet another factor supporting the convocation of the conference, 
Soviet-Arab relations. Presently they are active and diverse. I cannot 
agree with those who assert the opposite. Within the range of Soviet in¬ 
terests in the Middle East—they do exist and make themselves felt—are 
Arab states that are our partners and companions adhering to most 
diverse political orientations. The result of this is constantly felt—the 
overwhelming majority of Arab countries are for convening an interna- 
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tional conference on the Middle East and want to take part in it. I think 
this is caused, among other things, by the commonality of our and Arab 
interests in the main thing—peace. The confrontation between Palesti¬ 
nians and Arabs, on the one hand, and Israel,, on the other, continues. 
The former are inclined to go on fighting for their national rights, dignity 
and sovereignty. They are for using political talks as a real means of 
restoring peace in the Middle East, which can become part of a non¬ 
nuclear world. 

It may seem at first glance that Soviet diplomacy is not always suffi¬ 
ciently active in the Middle East. I must admit that sometimes it seems to 
me, too, that the problems of the region do not top the list of political 
priorities in .Moscow. But then I remember that the success of the Soviet 
proposal on convening an international conference on the Middle East 
under a UN aegis is the best evidence for the Arab world and the inter¬ 
national community at large of what kind of policy the USSR pursues 
there. It may seem that the elTect of some or other moves of Soviet diplo¬ 
macy is often not too spectacular outwardly, but the result is most 
• impressive. 

Our strong desire is that peace be established. At the same time I 
have to mention something paradoxical. Some politicians in the United 
States and Western Europe have been alleging for many years now that 
Soviet Union wants a situation of “no peace, no war” to be maintained 
in the Middle East. In this connection 1 should say the following: Gentle¬ 
men, if you believe that we are interested in a continued turmoil in the 
region, then it would only be logical that you should use our proposals 
on establishing peace in the region. For in this case our positions there 
would be undermined... 

Now I should mention a circumstance which Washington and Tel 
Aviv prefer not to openly speak about. I mean the wish of US and Israeli 
politicians to compel the Soviet Union to “pay a price” for being admitted 
at the conference. This implies not only a restoration of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between Tel Aviv and Moscow, allowing mass emigration of Soviet 
Jews to Israel and a declaration of a national and cultural autonomy for 
Soviet Jews. 

I am convinced that the Soviet Union owes nothing to anybody in the 
Middle East—neither to the USA, nor to Israel. The above-mentioned 
“preliminary conditions” for Soviet participation in an international con¬ 
ference on the Middle East are, in my view, a relapse of outdated 
stereotypes as regards what can and what cannot be allowed. I think it 
would be far more productive if any “preliminary conditions” be given 
up altogether and practical preparations for the international conference 
begin now, without discrimination against any one. 

US Secretary of State George Shultz, after his "shuttle” operations 
in the Middle East in the spring of 1988# has circulated his own plan of 
a Middle-East settlement. The plan is by far incomplete, I must say. 
Instead of a comprehensive settlement and, above all, a cardinal solution 
to the Palestinian problem, it offers some half measures, like a “limited 
autonomy” for Palestinians. True, the plan contains a proposal (i. e., an 
indirect acceptance of our proposal) on convening an international con¬ 
ference on the Middle East. But that move, designed for pacifying the 
insurgent Palestinians, did not suit Israel. Itzhak Shamir, who visited 
Washington in the first half of March, stubbornly rejected all the propo¬ 
sals made by the Secretary of Slate that were, in his opinion “too 
pro-Arab”. 

Has the new US plan worked? To some extent it has. Some Arab 
politicians have already begun to explore possibilities for discussing 
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WE CANNOT DO WITHOUT SELF-CRITICISM 
AND SELF-ANALYSIS 


Aleksei PAN KIM 


T oday, with the Soviet Union in the midst of a revolutionary renewal 
and the entire world undergoing serious transformations, Soviet 
social sciences are challenged by the objective necessity of advancing 
bold ideas and showing unconventional approaches in analysing present- 
day world developments. Are they prepared for this? 

When in recent years Soviet scholars switched their attention to the 
real life it transpired that the social sciences inherited some truly pro¬ 
found problems from the period of stagnation and that the traditional 
categories had outlived themselves. As it turned out there were gaps in 
information and it became clear that quite often the available data were 
questionable. 

The situation is also exacerbated by some peculiarities of the theore¬ 
tical culture which has developed in this country. It is assumed that all 
answers could be found in texts and that the citation of a classic is an 
argument as valid as a hard fact. We have got into the habit of adhering 
to the official viewpoint, a habit which took root at a lime when the 
boundaries of search for the truth were set by yet another postulate ad¬ 
vanced by the political leadership. 

There exists a real gap between the objective requirements and the 
opportunities available at present to the Soviet social sciences. And this 
gap and this contradiction are visible, one way or another, in all fields 
of re.scarch. 

It is only in the last twelve to eighteen months that Soviet scientists 
began to critically evaluate the history of Soviet foreign policy and, on 
a broader plane, the USSR’s relations with the outside world. A contribu¬ 
tion to this discussion is the interesting article of a well-known authorita¬ 
tive researcher Ivan Antonovich “Dialectics of an Integral World” 
published in the May 1988 issue of International Affairs. 

The author writes: “Socialism in the Soviet Union passed through 
diverse stages ranging from the ‘closed’ system of the period between the 
mid-1920s and late 1940s (referred to as the ‘Iron Curtain’ by our oppo¬ 
nents) to the socio-political model of an ‘open’ system which in the 1970s 
and 1980s made active international cooperation a principle of its domes¬ 
tic and foreign policy strategy.” As many other researchers he justifies 
the closed model by the need to ensure a degree of protection for 
“a young fragile system in the making... against external influence, 
which was outspokenly hostile and potentially destructive in that period 
of Impenetrable capitalist encirclement.” 

There is a kernel of good sense in this viewpoint. Still, expressing 
a purely personal opinion, some reservations seem in order. 

Soviet history began in 1917, and it began with an open model of 
society. A power unreservedly believing in its epoch-makingf rightness 
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and pinning hopes on a forthcoming world revolution cannot possibly 
strive, in principle, to establish a closed model. Commenting on the 
campaign of deportation from the USA of revolutionaries who had emi¬ 
grated there, V. I. Lenin said in February 1918: “As a matter of fact, we 
are not afraid of anybody, and if America is afraid of a few more hundred 
or thousand of its citizens, we are ready to begin negotiations with a 
view of receiving any citizens whom America thinks dangerous.”' It is 
clear that such proposals can only result from confidence in one’s own 
strength. 

It is indicative that Lenin was against the notions of a uniform 
hostility of capitalist encirclement. He wrote: “It is obviously by no 
means a matter of indifTcrcnce to us whether we shall deal with those 
people from the bourgeois camp who are inclined to settle the problem by 
war, or with those who are inclined towards pacifism, even the worst kind 
of pacifism, which from the Communist viewpoint will not stand the 
slightest cirilicisin.”2 The correctness of this appraisal was borne out by 
the signing of the Rapallo Treaty with Germany and a subsequent wave 
of diplomatic recognitions. 

It is also clear that, compared to the period of intervention, llie capi¬ 
talist encirclement of the late 1920s-1930s, i. e. the period when in the 
author’s view the closed model began to emerge, was both less solid 
and less hostile. Suffice it to recall that in 1934 the USSR joined the 
League of Nations and conducted a very vigorous policy pursuing the 
goal of setting up a collective security system. Close, and at some 
stages, allied relations had been established with France and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. Let us also recall how many foreign workers and specialists worked 
in the USSR at that time and that the Soviet Union had literally become 
a place of pilgrimage for world-famous cultural figures. 

It is important to keep in mind yet another circumstance. If the capi¬ 
talist encirclement was hostile towards the Soviet Union, the latter, for 
its part, was alien for the outside world. Without going into detail one 
can say that in the activities of the Comintern, the Communist Youth 
International and the Trade LJnion International there were features that 
diplomats define as interference in the internal affairs of other states. 

In general, at that period and later on Soviet international activities 
displayed dualism, or a contradiction between the foreign policy of the 
state intended to ensure peaceful coexistence and the Comintern activi¬ 
ties inspired by the ideas of a world revolution. Incidentally, this is 
quite an objective contradiction, rather than a contradiction engendered 
by the “romantic illusions”, which was reflected, albeit in a weaker form, 
in the recently current formula of “peaceful coexistence as a form of 
class struggle” and is being overcome only nowadays in the foreign 
policy dictated by new thinking which is common to all mankind in its 
content. Consequently, it would be wrong to believe that in that conflict 
we were the only injured side defending itself. 

However, on the whole one cannot help agreeing with Antonovich who 
says that the creation of a basically closed model in the 1930s was for 
the most part historically justified, taking into account complicated inter¬ 
nal and external conditions for building socialism in the country. Here, 
too, important reservations are in order. Following the logic of history 
does not always, and not in all respects, bring positive results. In the 
history of the Soviet Union the transition from the open model to the 
closed one was a setback for one very simple reason: any alienation, bans 
or curtailments of democracy are, as a rule, a manifestation of diffidence 
and weakness. Moreover, socially one must inevitably pay for such 
methods of tackling the problems. 

Let us examine this proposition using the example of ideology. In or¬ 
der that such an intricate and comprehensive teaching as Marxism 
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created by the men of encyclopaedic learning could become an ideology 
comprehensible in a country where most of the population was still prac¬ 
tically illiterate, it had to be inevitably simplified and reduced to a 
crude crash course in something like A Concise History of the RCP(B) 
and protected from outside influences. This is understandable as it is 
understandable tliat a lower intellectual level of ideology itself engendered 
a corresponding type of a theoretician and ideological worker. The isola¬ 
tion from the outside world gave rise to a situation when Marxism, which 
had always creatively assimilated the achievements of world social 
thought, had lost this feeder and become rather provincial. This, in turn» 
inescapably led, later on, to the crushing of, for example, genetics ^nd 
cybernetics which did not fit into the worldview of the then theoreticians 
nor into materialism as they saw it. The boom of Marxism in the world 
in the late 19G0s and the early 1970s did not produce a single universally 
recognised Soviet Marxist theoretician. And the stagnation in social 
sciences which takes so much effort to overcome today is an echo of those 
bygone events. 

And the problems which the Soviet Union encountered in creating an 
open model of society, are they not the price to be paid for the closed 
model of the 1930s? Until very recently an trip abroad involved many 
difficulties, a Soviet citizen could pay dear for “unsanctioned” contacts 
with foreigners, and radio broadcasts from the West were jammed. But all 
this is a trifle compared with tlie fact that the Soviet Union is seriously 
isolated from the world economy. The ruble is not a convertible currency 
and the Soviet l.Jnion has a rather outdated price-formation system; it is 
not a member of some major world economic organisations. One cannot 
do away with these problems with the stroke of a pen: we need years 
of reform to permanently solve them... 

In the above-mentioned article yet another idea, also concerning his¬ 
tory, draws attention. The article reads: “A judicious alteration of states 
of society is part of the historical behaviour of socialism best demonstrat¬ 
ing the ability of the entire social system to respond objectively to new 
world realities.” Of course, history more than once challenged the country 
with the most difficult problems, which we managed to overcome thanks 
to the selflessness of the people and the skilful political leadership. 
However, does this mean that we always chose the optimal solutions? 

History shows that the alteration of states of society in the Soviet 
Union came about with the change of leadership, and new leaders more 
often than not ascended to power as a result of the demise of their pre¬ 
decessors. And almost always the appearance of new leaders implied 
a sharp reassessment of the previous experience. 

That was the case in the 1930s. The rejection of the New Economic 
Policy, collectivisation, the replacement of democratic regime of Party 
life by authoritarian regime were, indeed, radical economic and political 
reforms. The defamation of the representatives of Lenin’s Party cadres,, 
their accusation, post factum, of actions which in Lenin’s time had been 
regarded as a norm of Party life—present-day criticism of Stalinism 
seems to be quite mild compared to the high level of injustice which 
existed. 

Following Josef Stalin’s death there was also a radical reappraisal of 
the preceding period of the personality cult, and the country underwent 
some essential changes. 

The removal of Nikita Khrushchev by resorting to CPSU Rules was a 
slight rupture with the past. The social situation at that time had over¬ 
come the erratic state of affairs and the excesses of Khrushchev rule. 
However, the internal impulses for devcloprnent were rather weak, and 
the country entered a period of stagnation. Once more social renewal, 
revolutionary in its essence, was needed. 
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It seems that after the revolution from below in 1917 our society went 
through a series of revolutions and mini-revolutions from above. However, 
for a society developing on the basis of continuity of ideology and funda¬ 
mental political institutions is evolutionary social process not preferable 
to revolutionary changes? Indeed, any revolution, even from above,; is 
always an indication that contradictions cannot be resolved in, a “nor¬ 
mal”, “quiet” way. Is it not an indication of an insufficient maturity, of 
the Soviet political system lacking in-build mechanisms of self-regula¬ 
tion? 

Of course, today the Soviet people can be proud because the bold 
policy of the Soviet Union provides an opportunity for resolving seeming¬ 
ly deadlocked problems and exerts a positive influence on the interna¬ 
tional situation. At the same time, it seems that we would be well-ad¬ 
vised to be more attentive in assessing the international significance of 
perestroika. 

I think that there are at least three dimensions of the world interest 
in the processes taking place in the Soviet Union. One of them is serious 
attention to the essential aspects of perestroika, first of all to new political 
thinking, economic reforms, social experiments. Another dimension is the 
astonishment and the well-wishing curiosity evoked by the fact that a 
huge country like ours had gathered the power for self-renewal and is 
on the move. And, finally, a lot is connected with tlie personality of Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachev. Undoubtedly, kind feelings towards the Soviet leader 
enhance the Soviet Union’s world prestige. However, this docs not neces¬ 
sarily imply a profound understanding of the essence of the processes 
going on in society... 

Wc touched on but a few conceptions of history and contemporary 
processes, which arc in circulation and, to a large extent, have been inhe¬ 
rited from the past. They are many more. We could, for instance, analyse 
in detail such concepts as “the rapid buildup of revolutionary potential 
of the contemporary world”, "growing aggressiveness of imperialism” 
and others which some writers employ in quite a mechanical fashion, 
unthinkingly. 

But it would appear evident that too broad generalisations lacking a 
solid foundation may be quite perfidious. So if a conclusion is to be 
drawn from these pondcrings, it is that our social sciences would gain 
if they undergo a period of self-criticism and scepticism. We are faced 
with a huge amount of hard work to inventory and re-think in a creative 
manner many current concepts of the Soviet society and world develop¬ 
ment. 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965, Vol. 30, p. 366. 
^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1966, Vol. 33, p. 264. 
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E uropean security has been a topic for discussion throughout ,the 
post war decades. 11 would seem that instability and the possibility of 
fresh conflicts breaking out on the continent have long been realised; 
ways of overcoming them, however, have been described only superficial¬ 
ly. Heali'd debates continue about how to ensure security in Europe and 
with w'horn, and who will receive a roof over his head in the future solid 
European home and when; meanwhile, the impetuous development of 
world politics, science, technology and human thought is prompting ever 
newer questions, posing new tasks and impelling us to scuttle many for¬ 
mer solutions and stereotypes. 

Nowadays the problems of Western Europe, the core of which is the 
so-called security dilemma, have acquired dimensions and should be seen 
in a different light. This is quite understandable because today, at the 
threshold of the 21st century, the experience of the outgoing century 
appears in particularly bold relief and the formation of drastically new 
foundations of world relations and the revamping of the old ones are 
gaining momentum. Not only individual countries but entire regions are 
making themselves heaid in the international arena; ever more themes 
arc acquiring intercontinental significance. The very logic of our develop¬ 
ment requires a new and comprehensive approach to the security con¬ 
cept. 


T he Second World War left a deep and painful scar in people’s minds. 

How does one measure all the enormous damage it caused? Its direct 
victims have been calculated only approximately, and what remains is 
unassuaged human sorrow, irreparable material damage, plus the onerous 
burden of mistrust, fear and suspicion. How difficult it is to assess how 
all this affects the present and all the more so the future! Furthermore, it 
is simply inconceivable to do this unequivocally. 

All the same, the search for possible solutions has not ceased. Above 
all in Europe itself—divided ideologically and politically and reshaped 
territorially, yet united geographically and also by its powerful ramified 
roots embedded deep in history. The life rhythm of the postwar Europe has 
been carefully and jealously followed (only followed?) over the ocean, 
and its impulses have spread in many different directions. 

Europe’s place on the new map of the world, its role in international 
politics and the laying of the foundations of European security have had 
problems taking sliape and affirming themselves. Ten years ago the 
prominent French expert on Europe Jean Frangois Deniau, one of the 
compilers and editors of the Treaty of Rome on the establishment of the 
EEC, claimed in his book L’Europe Interdiie (The Forbidden Europe): 
“There has never been a Europe per se...’’ There have only been “Euro¬ 
pean developments’’ and sometimes “European reactions”, and in “indivi- 
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dual regions at certain moments”, for that matter. On the other hand 
there has existed over the centuries the “European idea" which spurred 
on the “search for some lost continent".' 

The flexibility of today’s political lexicon, which makes it possible to 
adapt easily to the dynamic development in the world arena, is increas¬ 
ingly leaching us that what seems at first glance to be a geographical 
term may quite easily fail to fit into the confines of its physical image on 
the map and, on the contrary, imply something considerably more limited. 
With regard to postwar Europe, numerous politico-economic as well as 
military-political notions leap to the eye: European communities, the 
European Free Trade Association, CMEA, NATO, the Warsaw Treaty, 
etc. However, none of the regional economic groupings encompasses the 
economic possibilities of all European countries. Just as none of the milit¬ 
ary-political alliances covers their totality or guarantees so-called Euro¬ 
pean security. 

A paradox arises as a result: we speak of the “economic potential of 
Western Europe” but operate with the indices of the leading Common 
Market countries; we note the “revitalisation of military-political coope¬ 
ration” in this region, but we have the Franco-West German alliance 
in mind; we worry about “European security”, but closely follow Soviet- 
American dialogue.... A hypothetical visitor from another planet who 
wished to familiarise himself with Europe would find difficulty, even if he 
were to acquaint himself the present division into East and West in 
advance. 


F or many years talented thinkers, eloquent speakers, economists, politici¬ 
ans and jurists have thrashed out the issue of how to transform West¬ 
ern Europe into an “independent unit” of world scope. The wide-ranging 
idea of the founding fathers of “Europe” presupposed the existence not 
only of a common economic structure but also that of a political institu¬ 
tion that would allow any matters, security included, to be decided from 
a united stand. 

Integration processes in Western Europe have developed in a complex 
way and unevenly and to a great extent not as initially planned. All the 
same, the European community has now turned into a political as well 
as economic unit of the world scope which unites almost 320 million 
Europeans and 12 countries with an aggregate GNP of over 3 trillion 
dollars. The Treaty of Rome, whose framework has become a bit too 
small for the 30-year-old EEC, was updated and supplemented with the 
Single European Act adopted on July 1, 1987. 

integration processes have spread to new, or rather “extremely new” 
spheres, and the task of forming a single market by 1992 has ceased 
seeming a utopia. At the same time the international legal status of the 
original, technically well elaborated consultative mechanism designed to 
coordinate the foreign-policy stands of the EEC countries has been forma¬ 
lised as well. Attempts at West European cooperation in the “security” 
sphere have been stepped up, too. 

It would seem that this is the image of the “real” modern Europe, with 
a “naturally” severed Eastern wing and a carelessly forgotten small num¬ 
ber of West European countries that have fallen by the wayside. However, 
has the “European bet” of Jean Monnet, Paul Henri Spaak, Konrad 
Adenauer, W. Hallstein and other Europe experts been in fact won? Will 
the proposed image of Europe suit the people of the 21st century? When 
answering these questions today, would it not be logical to assume that 
all the efforts to forge a West European alliance and even the palpable 
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results attained in this sphere will ineluctably become a tight belt for 
its members, making it hard for Europe to breathe free and easy? 

It is not fortuitous, after all, that many skeptical articles have been 
appearing in the Western press acquainting readers with such terms as 
“Eurosclerosis” and “Europessimism”. Nor is it accidental that the issue 
of Western Europe place and role has again become acute precisely now, 
when both would seem to be starling to concretise. “Yet, it would be a 
mistake, at this stage, to dismiss Europe, both in terms of its intrinsic 
strategic and economic worth as well as in its potential to influence the 
future course of world affairs,” believes Francois Heisbourg, vice-presi¬ 
dent of Thompson International, Europe’s largest professional electronics 
firm, and director of the International Institute for Strategic Studies in 
London. But he readily allows that within some ten or fifteen years pre¬ 
sent-day Western Europe will arrive at its “decline and irrelevance”. ^ 

Europe is indeed again faced with a challenge—an economic and tech¬ 
nological challenge, and it will have to be met in a complicateo internal 
political situation, by resolving many social, humanitarian, demographical, 
ecological and other problems which are long overdue or are only 
emerging. And this is a challenge to both parts of Europe—eastern and 
western. 

In his book The European Challenge, Amsterdam University professor 
Andre Gunder Frank notes that the CMEA and EEC countries would cut 
many Gordian knots by overcoming their “limitations” and creating 
“a more perfect West and East European economic union and political 
alliance. Expanding the boundaries of systems that can no longer operate 
within the confines of their old boundaries offers no guarantee of salva¬ 
tion but is at least as practical as breaking the systems down into little 
pieces. And when there is a real basis in mutual economic interest for the 
amalgamation or at least rapprochement of the two systems, as there is 
between the EEC and the CMEA, and the alternative is the possible nuc¬ 
lear destruction of both, there is more than enough reason to make the 
political effort.”^ 

What is actually in store for Europe? Dealing with the integration 
processes intensively developing on both parts of the continent, Mikhail 
Gorbachev stresses in his book Perestroika. The New Thinking for Our 
Country and for the World that it is high time to think about what the 
future will be like, about whether these processes “will continue to work 
to split up Europe, or whether they can be combined for the benefit of its 
eastern and western parts in the interest, incidentally, of the rest of the 
world, too”. ^ 

Having heard all sorts of predictions and prophesies about its destiny, 
the world has, over the past decades, come to feel itself propelled into 
an uncertain future. Today political imagination is a particularly valuable 
commodity in the art of long-term forecasting. But there are different 
types of imagination. At limes it borders on illusion, but in many people 
it is rigidly confined to firm convictions, specific aspirations or commit¬ 
ments, or simply distrustful opposition to all that is new. 

The postwar history of Europe is perhaps particularly noteworthy for 
its examples of flexible, non-traditional and even innovative forms of 
bilateral and multilateral cooperation. Thus, economic expediency and 
political will, as interpreted in the constructive imagination of 35 coun¬ 
tries, led to the signing of the Final Act in Helsinki, laid the groundwork 
for the Europe of the future, and explored and found a formula for 
mutually acceptable relations among all the regions of the world. The 
tighter a realistic vision of the present-day problems and objective pos¬ 
sibilities of the European region intertwines with an all-embracing view 
of our development as a whole, the more successful the search for Euro¬ 
pe’s image in the approaching century will be. 
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The future of Europe is unquestionably bound up closely with its 
security. However, to what extent is a combination of realism and 
imagination possible in this issue? 

What was until recently customarily called in the West the “European 
security system” implies confrontation between the NATO and Warsaw 
Treaty, the presence of American troops in Western Europe and 
that of Soviet troops in Eastern Europe, the two Gennanies, and nuclear 
weapons as a guarantor of “balance”. Today, however, this system has 
been called into question. And .not only because the “security” it ensures 
has become too dangerous and costly, but also because its individual 
elements are totally at odds with the affirmation of the uniqueness and 
prestige of Western Europe as such. 

The turning point in the search to resolve the security problem in 
Europe and world-wide have been the Soviet-American summits in Gene¬ 
va, Reykjavik, Washington and the one scheduled to take place soon in 
Moscow. Many positive serious assessments have been made about the 
meetings between the leaders of the USSR and the USA. The Soviet- 
Arncrican INF Treaty has been a catalyst to progress in issues that have 
been bogged down for decades, as it has paved the way for fresh and bold 
initiatives. The top-level meetings clearly brought out a simple but very 
important truth: the past is over and done with, and a path to a reliable, 
secure future for mankind has to be explored. 

The evolving Soviet-American dialogue in the field of nuclear 
disarmament was not given an immediate, same or perhaps even thorough 
assessment in Western Europe. Scepticism, confusion, offence... and, of 
course, support on the part of the anti-nuclear movement—such was the 
gamut of reactions to what had been predictable but not foreseen. 

Having noted that the USSR decided to usher in another phase in 
detente, an analyst of the Paris weekly l.’Express says: “Perhaps they 
want to lessen international tensions to put to civilian use resources that 
would otherwise go to the military. Perhaps they are seeking to mo¬ 
dernise their economy to beef up their military might. Perhaps—they have 
always dreamt of this—they want to drive a wedge between Europe and 
the USA, make our continent nuclear-free and tear West Germany from 
the European whole. Perhaps the Soviet Union wants to do all of these 
things simultaneously. But perhaps it is only working for a breather on 
the economic front, while the West, if it agrees, will give it everything^ 
else to boot.” ® 

This interpretation highlights the question frequently asked in the 
West: “Can we trust the Soviets?” This is not a new question and it is 
not to be expected that in all cases the answer will be positive. The main 
point, however, is that it diversed attention from a realistic appraisal of 
the epoch-making developments in our country and their objective reflec¬ 
tion in the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the above reasoning by the French politologist is 
but a facade for a much less customary set of questions. Perhaps concealed 
behind this facade is confusion, a veritable fear of the possible transforma¬ 
tion of postwar Europe and its development precisely in the spirit which 
the West has affirmed so persistently: in the spirit of democratisation, li¬ 
beralisation, broader contacts, all-round cooperation.... 

With regard to France, which in its time was a trailblazer of detente^ 
another question arises: Is the reason anything “new” in Europe inspires 
fear not that it acquired its new arid in many respects special role preci¬ 
sely in the conditions of East-West relations that took shape in the post¬ 
war period? After all, in the new, altered scenario this role not only can 
ber intercepted, it can be absent altogether. Isn’t thi^ what accounts for 
France’s fervent commitment to preserving nuclear weapons as the key 
element of the "deterrenpe doctrine”? 
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Of course the changing internal and external visage of the Soviet 
Union, as well as that of Eastern Europe as a whole, cannot but exert 
an influence on developments in the west of the continent; it is definitely 
called upon to make a considerable contribution to European unity on an 
equitable basis. This factor must be taken into consideration in a search 
for a new system of global as well as European security. If, however, the 
prospects for the further development of Europe in the context of East- 
West interaction is viewed through the prism of the epoch of confronta¬ 
tion, i. e., from the standpoint of “who will take what from whom", it 
would be patently useless to expect a constructive broadening of Euro¬ 
pean political horizons. Are the “sculptors” of a “united" Europe prepared 
for this, for that matter? Alongside a slow realisation of the importance 
of the current revolutionary changes taking place in the socialist coun¬ 
tries, both within each one of them and in relations among them, and also 
the importance of the dialogue that is developing between the USSR and 
the USA, there is gradually emerging in Western Europe the question 
of the impact of these changes on the nature and orientation of the eco¬ 
nomic and political integration processes occurring on the continent. 

What is obvious is not a gravitation of the two parts of Europe to 
rapprochement but also the ever growing need for this. There are unques¬ 
tionably many difficulties involved, but what seems to be the main one 
is the desire to combine this natural process with an artificial limitation 
oi it for the sake of preserving the “established” balance of forces. Estab¬ 
lished balance of forces, established system of security, established goals 
and strategics—do these notions not exhibit “stagnation”, a deep-.seated 
contradiction with the dynamics of the limes in which we are living, of 
the epoch which we arc ushering in? And is it not the latent sense of 
this contradiction that is so strongly intensifying the question of trust, 
putting it not only to the East, but applying it also to allied relations 
within the NATO framework? 

Addressing a colloquium on the problems of the European Union 
recently, Belgian Foreign Minister Leo Tindemans staled that European 
leaders have good reason to be worried about the USA’s readiness to con¬ 
tinue remaining a guarantor of European security. “As a result of Viet¬ 
nam and Irangate, Reaganomics and the Wall Street crash, what once 
was an almost blind confidence In America’s superior power and wisdom 
has been replaced by a feeling of exasperation and distrust in many quar¬ 
ters,” observes Pierre Lellouche, associate director of the French Institute 
of International Relations.® Relations between the transatlantic allies 
have never been particularly harmonious, and healed controversies among 
NATO members over many issues are not abating today, states Chris¬ 
toph Bertram, an observer with the West German weekly Die Zeii, who 
opines that in the future NATO will inevitably go through still more 
serious trials. ^ 

The allies invariably refer to their commitment to the three funda¬ 
mental principles of the North Atlantic alliance: community of goals, 
community of strategy, and joint defence. Meanwhile, the “Atlantic soli¬ 
darity” test is costing Western Europe more and more. The “consensus” 
of the 1970s and early 1980s on the Middle East, East-West relations, the 
deployment of American intermediate-range missiles in Europe, etc., 
which was reached with difficulty, had for West Europeans many poli¬ 
tical, economic and psychological aftermaths which brought out in sharp 
focus the deep erosion of the Atlantic security edifice they were erecting. 

The developments of the mid-1980s attested to the widening chasm 
in the strategic partnership of the USA and Western Europe. Current 
events not only bear out this tendency; they also demand an adequate 
reaction. 
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A commission of American experts under the supervision of former 
US Assistant Secretary of Defense Fred C. Ikle set about drafting re¬ 
commendations for a coordinated and viable NATO strategy for the 
period ending in the year 2000. Thirteen specialists, including Henry 
Kissinger, Zbigniew Brzezinski and William Clark, signed the voluminous 
document entitled “Dillerenlialed Deterrence” and the eight supplements 
to it. However, the commission’s findings did not inspire great hopes in 
the allies on this side of the Atlantic. Commenting on this document, 
the weekly L’Express, for example wrote: “Europe as such virtually does 
not exist (for the USA). China and possibly Japan will become new mi¬ 
litary powers within the next 20 years. On the European continent Ame¬ 
rica will have its charming and sometimes irritating ‘allies’, but their 
‘weight’ will ultimately mean very little.”'’ 

The NATO summit in Brussels last March was not a graphic demon¬ 
stration of solidarity among the alliance’s members cither. And even 
though the goal of the well-known 1967 Harmel Report on the tasks of 
llie North Atlantic alliance, which calls for efforts to combine elements of 
"deterrence” and detente in NATO policies, still remains in force, there 
is less confidence that recommendations made 20 years ago accord with 
present-day circumstances? Indeed for how long and in what range is 
vacillation between nuclear ‘‘deterrence” and nuclear disarmament ad¬ 
missible? 


In the new international climate Western Europe has markedly stepped 
■up its demands for an autonomous approach to security problems, 
demands that have been advanced in one form or another throughout the 
postwar period. Practically all the major plans to build a European al¬ 
liance have presupposed that integration processes should encompass the 
political and military sphere. Suffice it to recall the Schuman Plan, which 
underlay the European Coal and Steel Community (1951), the first in¬ 
tegration amalgamation set up in Europe, the Pleven Plan on the forma¬ 
tion of a united European army subordinated to the political institutions 
of a united Western Europe, and also the unsuccessful experience of the 
mid-1950s linked with the European political and defence communities 
projects. The idea of West European cooperation, including in the security 
sphere, was revived in the 1960s in the so-called Fouche Plan. 

Research into security and defence, which envisaged a uniform con¬ 
cept of detente, disarmament talks, and a linkage of arms production 
programmes and arms standardisation, was planned as a key component 
of the European Alliance, the idea for which was formulated in the 1970s 
in the Tindeinans Report. The Genschcr-Colombo Plan was widely debated 
in the early 1980s. The political, economic and social aspects of security 
incorporated into the EPC (the mechanism of political cooperation among 
the EEC countries) and military aspects which remained the prerogative 
of NATO and the Western European Union (WEU) were demarcated for 
the first time with the adoption of the Single European Act. 

Even though attempts to take advantage of the WEU, which was 
formed back in 1954 as a catalyst to and organiser and main institution 
of military-political cooperation among the West European countries, 
seemed alluring and promising, they were unsuccessful for a long time. 
A new initiative to revive the WEU that was undertaken by France in 
1984 fared better than the previous ones. This was largely due to a re¬ 
laxation of France’s anti-American goals in the security sphere and also 
to the fact that by the mid-1980s the WEU had in effect lifted all res¬ 
trictions regarding West German armaments. 
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Thus, in terms of the transatlantic partnership a certain impetus was 
given for a show of “European will”. Institutionally, the WEU proved 
very opportune in view of the decline of West European political coopera¬ 
tion in jnililary matters. A role was also definitely played by the 1981- 
1983 crisis, which had emerged in connection with the deployment of 
Euroniissiles in a number of NATO countries, and also by Western 
Europe’s technical lag in the arms sphere and the West Europeans’ patent 
concern over the American “strategic defense initiative”. 

Thus appeared the well-known “Platform of European Interests in Se¬ 
curity”, adopted by the WEU countries in the Hague on October 27, _^1987. 
This platform is the mature fruit of an unresolved dilemma. A realistic 
understanding of a common destiny, of the common priority task of pre¬ 
venting war, and of the prospects for European cooperation is combined 
in this document with the fears from past limes and a guarded preference 
for the old, dead-end road. It also confirms the deterrence doctrine, with 
the decisive role for the nuclear component, and the need for dovetailing 
between the USA and Western Europe on military issues. 

However, the WEU, even in its updated version, will hardly be able 
to claim the role of coordinator of the different and often conflicting in¬ 
terests of the members of this grouping. It is hard in this instance not 
to agree with Peter Schmidt of the Research Institute of International 
Relations in Ebenhausen, West Germany, who believes that “the diversity 
of European interests precludes a continuous and comprehensive coordi¬ 
nation within a firm organisational structure”.® 

The desire for an integral European defensive union coexists with the 
search for a certain “division of labour” among the various European 
institutions in charge of military cooperation issues. Standing out among 
them, alongside the WEU, are the NATO Eurogroup, which was formed 
in 1968 to consolidate the European link, and the European Program 
Group (EPG), which is officially independent of them. Inasmuch as it is 
rather complicated in practice to divide their spheres of competence, a 
concerned side has an opportunity to select the “instance” which promises 
it the most chances to reach a consensus on an issue and at the same 
lime is fraught with the threat of it being dragged out among adjacent 
organisations. 


T oday, when the interests of industrial and scientific and technological 
development are assuming ever greater strategic importance and arc 
becoming ever more closely linked with political imperatives in the secur¬ 
ity sphere, not only the forms and nature but also the very geography 
of European cooperation are becoming more diverse and flexible. New 
possibilities in this direction arc opened up by such wide-scale multi¬ 
lateral cooperation programmes as Eureka, which covers virtually all 
West European countries. 

However, the approaches to a security strategy are still being shaped 
in a much smaller circle and according to far from new patterns. It is 
not fortuitous that Franco-West German cooperation is central to the idea 
of “autonomous West European defence”. While they were concluding 
the Elysee Treaty 25 years ago, Charles de Gaulle and Konrad Adenauer 
dreamed that their union would become the heart and mainspring of a 
united and independent Europe. 

The military component of the Paris-Bonn “axis” has consolidated 
palpably in recent years. Plans for operative and combat training are 
being coordinated, large joint manoeuvres are being heM, and a joint 
defence council is being set up to synchronise actions jn the military 
sphere. As an experiment to form joint military units a decision is being 
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made on the first mixed Franco-West German unit—the brigade. The 
fact that the two countries are drawing closer together is at the same 
time serving to exacerbate the rather wide range of thorny issues plagu¬ 
ing them, namely nuclear and conventional weapons and coordination 
of military budgets and arms production. 

No less sensitive are the revitalised Franco-British military contacts. 
There has been talk, among other things, about cooperation in the sphere 
of nuclear weapons, veering between nco-Gaullist sentiments in France, 
which extol! its military independence, and “special relations” between 
Great Britain and the USA, which call for any military alliance in West¬ 
ern Europe to be regarded above all as a means of buttressing NATO’s 
European support. 

The process of military-political integration in Western Europe is 
surely developing, but it is a lengthy affair, and one can hardly expect 
any West European structures to be formed in the immediate future. The 
nature of these structures hinges largely on how approach itself to secur¬ 
ity problems evolves. 

The hopes and nightmares of various nations and political groups 
have crossed swords in the battle for European security, Pierre Hassner, 
head of the Research Foundation of Political Sciences, writes in the 
article "Does Europe Have a Choice?” Two projects are competing here. 
The first contains the ideas of a “common European home”, a Europe 
of detente and reconciliation, nuclear disarmament and non-aggressive 
defence on the basis of conventional arms. The second presupposes 
European defence with the nuclear component as a future second support 
of a reformed Atlantic alliance and then possibly as a substitute for 
NATO, provided there is a qualitative change in the alignment of forces 
between Western Europe and the two superpowers. According to the 
author, the problem is chiefly whether these competing projects of Euro¬ 
pean defence are such that they can and should be coordinated. 


D ifferent approaches to the problem of European security have been 
taken in Western Europe throughout the postwar years. Its conceptual 
nature and especially its technical spheres, i. e., quantity and quality of 
hardware, etc. can be debated. This debate is inevitable, and it continues, 
with due account for yesterday’s mistakes and today’s realities, while in¬ 
jecting fresh meaning into long familiar concepts. 

I, for one, have read the report of vice-president of the Commission 
of the European Communities Henning Christophersen on European 
priorities and prospects for the 1990s. He secs many important and urgent 
problems in the Western Europe of today, but concludes their enumera¬ 
tion with a rather unexpected question; “Does the new generation in the 
East and the West think along the same lines as we do, or do they think 
in other, less absolute terms?” 

Any dilemma involves a choice, of course. But I feel that the problem 
of security in Europe is ever more patently evolving into a universal 
challenge: Are we intelligent enough to grow drastically new fruits in 
the old soil? Europe’s role is unique in this sense. To accept the challenge 
boldly, it can draw on its rich and instructive experience. It has power¬ 
ful resources, plus great aspirations to this. And then there is simply the 
matter of historical responsibility. 


(Continued on page 81) 



William Hyland of FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


T he subject of this book is an interesting one: an analysis is made of 
relations between the Soviet Union and the United States over the past 
two decades. The author is a colourful, well-known figure in American 
diplomatic and academic circles. For the last several years Hyland has 
been editor of Foreign Affairs. Naturally he evoked the interest of the 
editors of International Affairs. 

The current political climate has facilitated the exchange among coun¬ 
tries of ideas on key issues, not only on the governmental level. Hyland 
has his own views on various global problems and their solution. He 
stresses the importance of negotiations and detente. From this angle he 
assesses US foreign-policy and its prospects. 

Hyland naturally devotes considerable attention to diplomatic acti¬ 
vity including summit meetings, in which he personally took part. He 
feels that one observation that is most valuable is that over the course of 
a few years neither side strove for unbridled competition in the creation 
of either defensive or elTensive nuclear arms; both sides considered such 
competition extremely dangerous until March 1983 when Reagan ad¬ 
vanced SDl. 

Hyland generally does not stray from the traditional Western line in 
his views on Soviet domestic and foreign policy. But his assessment of 
the activities of the last four presidents, especially their attitude to the 
Soviet Union, is interesting. 

Until Nixon took office “the general outlook for American foreign po¬ 
licy... was gloomy” (p. 15). The public lost faith in the ability of the 
White House to implement an effective policy. The new president was 
faced with the dire need to draft “a new foreign policy and a new 
strategy” so that the USA could counteract the Soviet Union’s growing 
influence and consolidate the principle behind the USA’s foreign policy of 
“containing communism”. 

The author feels that the Nixon administration was able to carry out 
the above-mentioned task, to create a “new balance of world power” at 
the cost of increased contacts with the Chinese, “revolutionize” American 
foreign policy and form a “long-term global structure” (p. 12). The most 
important component of this structure was the improvement of relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Growing concern over a new spiral of the nuclear arms race became 
a substantial factor. The .state of public opinion in the USA at the time 
is compared to what emerged later in the mid-1980s after SDI was ad¬ 
vanced. In both cases the author feels that the administration was faced 
with the necessity of intensifying negotiations with the USSR on dis¬ 
armament. 

Hyland does not hide the fact that the stake was on provoking internal 
changes in the Soviet Union, on undermining solidarity among the so¬ 
cialist stales. What Kissinger did in this respect was, as the author puts 
it, a genuine “diplomatic revolution”. 

Manoeuvring around the Soviet-American summit meeting in the 
summer of 1974 is an example. The efforts of Nixon and Kissinger were 
directed, not at nuclear arms control, but at problems of the triangle— 

W. Hyland, Mortal Rivals. Superpower Relations from Nixon to Reagan, New York, 
Random House, 1987, XIV-f271 pp. 
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the USA, the USSR and the PRC—in order to sow conflict and mistrust 
between two socialist countries. The result was a not-very-successful 
meeting. Tlie “political momentum” of detente was disrupted. On the 
whole, one of the assets of the Ni.xon administration was the process of 
lessening tensions in Soviet-Amcrican relations which, having opened up 
some very promising prospects, was une.xpcctedly disrupted by the Wa¬ 
tergate scandal. 

Referring to the summit meeting in Vladivostok, the author writes 
that it obviously did not promise effective results since the very fact of 
strategic parity, the loss [by the USA] of unquestioned nuclear supe¬ 
riority, was such an “unsettling shock that many politicians simply refused 
to accept the prospects” (p. 79). 

The response to Vladivostok was very critical, if not plain hostile. 
This boosted anti-detente attitudes and complicated preparations for the 
upcoming Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, activated 
the country’s Right, Jackson and the like. 

Hyland writes that “the Helsinki conference was controversial and pul 
the administration on the defensive” (p. 120). However, “in microcosm, 
this was the essence of Helsinki: the gradual thaw between Eastern and 
Western Europe” (p. 121), and closing of the gap in East-West relations. 
The author writes that Eastern Europe was provided with the basis for 
developing contacts with the West. This point of view leads the author 
to assert that the conference created the soil for the flourishment of So¬ 
lidarity in Poland; “it allowed the two German states to move closer; it 
gave the Romanians, Hungarians and Yugoslavs more freedom of action. 
It advanced the process of dilTerentiating among the East European re¬ 
gimes and loosened their bonds to Moscow”. As far as Western Europe 
is concerned, it felt that it had the right to participate in the process of 
deepening US-Soviet relations and to contribute to this process (sec p. 127). 

The events in Angola, Hyland continues, were a new and unexpected 
element in the general stale of Soviet-American relations. They were a 
“doleful lesson” for the USA, a blow against detente. The word “de¬ 
tente” was excluded from the lexicon of American diplomacy. As a re¬ 
sult, by the end of Gerald Ford’s presidency the administration’s posi¬ 
tions were considerably weakened. “In any case, we were finished—in 
practice and in theory” (p. 101). 

Hyland writes about the etlective work done by “the old team” 
(with which he himself was involved) and emphasises Kissinger’s un¬ 
conditional leadership in it and gives him a far superior rating than 
his successor Brzezinski. Kissinger’s activity is associated with the 
transition of American foreign policy into “a new pha.se in which ele¬ 
ments of the cold war were brought into balance with the new elements 
of detente, not simply with Russia but with other Communist powers” 
(p. 195). It would have been difficult to do more. “After decades of 
anti-communism and of alarms and crises in our relations with the So¬ 
viet Union and China, a major realignment in those relations could 
not quickly take hold in the public consciousness.” It “required a subtle 
weaving of intellectual and geopolitical strands” (p. 197). One of those 
strands was the assertion that a departure from the previous policy 
would lead to a weakening of the USA and the creation of a threat to 
its security. 

At that time the power of the Washington bureaucratic machine ma¬ 
nifested itself. “The paradox is that much of foreign policy is managed 
not from the top but from below, by armies of bureaucrats in the va¬ 
rious departments. By their action or inaction, they, more than the exallv 
ed cabinet officers, are capable of starting new policies or blocking old 
ones, ignoring or disseminating information, concealing reports or mag- 
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nifying their importance. The public has little notion of the power of 
the bureaucracy” (p. 130). 

Hyland takes a rather sceptical view of the state of affairs under 
Jimmy Carter. The author unambiguously hints at Carter’s inadequate 
experience when he took office, criticises him for lack of attention to 
disarmament issues and his inability to respond to changes in the in¬ 
ternational situation. But he praises Carter’s “firm handling of the Po¬ 
lish crisis” and approves of how Brzezinski, with Carter’s support, 
“orchestrated” social and political pressure on the Soviet Union. 

According to the author, upon taking office Reagan had a major goal: 
to convince the public that he was able to make the shift in military 
rivalry with the Soviet Union, that the USA "was at least even with, 
if not ahead of, the Soviets” (p. 232). However, according to the author 
himself, the state of both powers’ military potential changed very little. 

Recently some very important processes have taken place in Soviet- 
American relations. Hyland points to advances made in the psychological 
climate, at the changing views the Soviet leadership has of Reagan 
whom they have gradually come to regard as a fitting partner in ne¬ 
gotiations. For his part Reagan became involved in the process to im¬ 
prove Sovict-American relations. 

Hyland feels that an important change in the Reagan administration 
was its new attitude towards negotiations with the Soviet Union which 
they saw as “not a test of strength, but a test of statesmanship” (p. 239). 
This signified a transition towards diplomacy, towards summit meetings. 
He feels the President’s position has improved because of major changes 
occurring in the USSR’s foreign policy course. The USA’s concerns over 
the growth of an international conflict due to Afghanistan have not been 
justified. It has become clear that "the Red Army did not sweep through 
the Afghan passes to the Persian Gulf”; in the USA the opinion was 
formed that the Soviet Union “is bogged down in a war that it cannot 
win without extensive escalation and cannot end without costly con¬ 
cessions” (p. 241). 

Hyland feels that the future of Soviet-American relations depends to- 
a certain degree on the situation in regions which the United States con¬ 
siders spheres of Soviet influence. He suggests that the difficulties for 
the Soviet Union emanating from there check the search for “new 
clients” among the developing countries, reinforce the tendency to give 
priority to internal problems. Hyland feels that the Soviet Union took 
a cautious position in the crisis situations in Lebanon, the Falkland Is¬ 
lands, the Iran-lraq conflict and Grenada. This gave Reagan the basis 
for assessing the Soviet leadership’s policy as a manifestation of "stu¬ 
died prudence” and drawing practical conclusions. 

The author sees the Star Wars programme as a serious hinderance 
to the expansion of Soviet-American relations and calls the programme 
to some extent “mystical”. Hyland attempts to get a grasp of the Soviet 
position which condemns the Star Wars programme because it provokes 
a further race in nuclear arms. He also understands the Soviet Union’s 
desire to establish a link between Reagan’s initiative and the reduction 
of strategic arms. In the final count, Hyland writes, “the nuclear equi¬ 
librium has become not more reassuring but more fluid, more uncertain 
and therefore more dangerous” (p. 247). 

The author completes his work with a rather optimistic prediction of 
the real possibilities for improving Soviet-American relations. One sub¬ 
stantial precondition for such a development of events Hyland .sees in 
the internal and external political initiatives made by the new Soviet 
leadership. In Hyland’s opinion, democratisation of the social system in 
the Soviet Union will ease its relations with the West and is essential 
for giving the USSR foreign political breathing space for solving urgent 
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domestic problems. The goal of Western strategy should boil down to 
forcing the Soviet Union to pay an appropriate price for such an “in¬ 
terval" in international affairs, and to gain some concessions which 
would “advance strategic stability and the settlement of regional con¬ 
flicts” (p. 256). The methods for doing this are far from gentlemanly. 
In order to put pressure on the Soviet Union, he suggests using “the 
source of strength of... [US] international position”—the ties with 
Western Europe and Japan and continuing to render support to a coali¬ 
tion of all forces fighting against the Soviet Union and establishing a 
firm leadership within it. 

In the author’s opinion the military arena will remain the main area 
of Soviet-Arnerican rivalry. Moreover in circumstances when the United 
States itself, public opinion and Congress leans towards negotiations. 
American diplomacy will have to learn what Soviet legitimate interests 
are; it will have to decide what attitude to take to the Soviet Union’s ac¬ 
tions in spheres of its influence (especially as regards the use of the 
Soviet Union’s armed forces) and what will result from recognition of 
the Soviet Union’s right to strategic priority. US diplomacy will also 
have to find a way to secure the American public’s support for a poli¬ 
tical course which will inevitably imply certain concessions on the part 
of the USA under circumstances when a line will have to be drawn bet¬ 
ween the USSR’s internal system, which is entirely unacceptable for the 
United States, and Soviet foreign policy. 

The author merely puts these questions. A lot depends on how the 
White House answers them. And, finally, the last note on which the 
editor of Foreign Affairs ends his book: “If nuclear war is to be avoided, 
we cannot idly wait for history to transform the Soviet-Arnerican 
struggle. We will have to settle it. or at least make some significant 
progress toward settling it. Thi.s means the revival of and greater rc- 
tiance on politics and diplomacy” (p. 251). 

Aleksei KOSTYLEV 
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(Continued from pa^e 63) 


some or other part of the plan. But I am convinced that Shultz was not 
altogether sincere when he said that the USA wanted to do something 
real for peace in the region. It is known that the PLO observer’s mission 
at the UN in New York has been sanctioned to closure. It is hardly a 
coincidence—this ostentatious activity in the Middle East and the 
toughening of sanctions against Palestinians. 

I am sure that the time for a Middle-Easi settlement has come. Other¬ 
wise the USA and Israel may face yet another most acute situation in 
the region fraught with global complications. 



Paris Court, INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 

and Where It Comes From 

T he Paris Supreme Court has concluded hearings on the suit filed 
against International Affairs, the All-Union Society Znaniye, the All- 
Union Association Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga and the publishing house 
Mcssidor-Globc by US citizen Lyndon Larouche who heads an interna¬ 
tional organisation which calls itself the European Workers’ Party 
(EWP). The EWP is headquartered in the USA with branches in a num¬ 
ber of West European countries, including France, the FRG and Sweden. 

The suit was based on a publication in the March 1987 issue of Inter¬ 
national Affairs of an article by Vladimir Pustogarov, a well-known 
Soviet lawyer, on the growing threat of neofascism and the involvement 
of the EWP and Larouche himself in neofascist activities. In the suit 
submitted by Larouche’s lawyers. International Affairs is accused of 
defaming the honour and reputation of the European Workers’ Party and 
Lyndon Larouche, its founder. Larouche was insulted by the description 
of the EWP as an “anti-democratic, anti-Semitic, racist and anti-union” 
organisation, a description which was taken, incidentally, from Vorwdrts, 
a weekly of the Social Democratic Party of Germany. The publication 
emphasised—again with reference to Western assessments—the dangerous 
nature of the EWP activities, as also of other right-wing extremist orga¬ 
nisations closely associated with neofascism. Larouche demanded that 
each of the respondents pay 100,000 francs to him and the EWP. 

The court repudiated all claims by Larouche, made him pay the in 
domnity, including a certain sum to the defendants for the damage 
suffered by them. That was an exemplary verdict. 

Last autumn the same court declined Larouche’s complaint lodged 
against New Times magazine. He should have reconsidered at that time 
and rather withdraw his accusations against International Affairs, the 
more so because the reason for his claim was similar conclusions arrived 
at by the authors of the two articles, conclusions based on Western as¬ 
sessments. 

However, Larouche is an inveterably litigious fellow and as such he 
is a special kind of man. Such a person is discribed in a Russian expla¬ 
natory dictionary by Vladimir Dal as “a quarrelsome, iniquitous plaintiff 
keen on faultfinding, lawsuits and claims”. Having lost one lawsuit, he 
immediately set to engaging in another. He has enough money for that: 
it seems somebody is providing him with financial support and, accord¬ 
ing to the Western press, he himself is not loo squeamish about the 
methods of lining his coffer. 

Just what induces Mr. Larouche to engage in litigatory activities? 

One may think that this is a clear-cut case of a person with, to put 
it mildly, phantasmagoric ideas. In one of the letters sent by him to In¬ 
ternational Affairs he unabashedly expresses the hope that he will become 
US President in 1989 and, states that even if this does not come about, 
he will nonetheless exert a strong influence on the elaboration of US 
domestic and foreign policy. He said that if this undertaking fails Europe 
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and the USA will perish together with him and will find themselves under 
Soviet rule. 

His concoctions arc utter nonsense. For instance during the e.xamina- 
tion of his case in the French court cited were his claims that the Queen 
of Great Britain was connected with the drug traffic (NBC News, March 
4, 1984); that Emma Rotschild and Olof Palme were, or had been, KGB 
agents (organ of the EWP New Solidarity, April 21, 1987); that Henry 
Kissinger was a killer, whose behaviour clearly indicated that he was 
an agent influenced by the Soviets {Le Nouvel Observateur, February 6, 
1987); and that the AIDS virus was hatched in a Soviet laboratory and 
cultivated to poison the Americans (New Solidarity, March 2, 1987). He 
went so far as to claim that the search allegedly conducted on his pro¬ 
perty in the USA was sanctioned, no more, no less, by the US Department 
of Justice and ... Moscow. 

And it is not only the matter of the mode of thinking of Mr. Larouchc, 
if we can call it thus. The ideas which he upholds arc not a figment of 
a wild imagination. They have a sufficiently clear political thrust and 
with all their seeming confusion are called upon to corroborate the same 
fascist postulates which he would like to down. With undisguised cyni¬ 
cism he says in the same New Solidarity that the Nazi policy correspon¬ 
ded to the proper use of the lower races and that the reference to the 
six million of exterminated Jews is a lie. 

Consequently, Larouche’s self-advertisement, including his running to 
the courts is not the harmless ventures of a cranky politician. 
The importunate EWP attacks on the Soviet press are obvious¬ 
ly part and parcel of the entire gamut of anti-Soviet manoeuvres under¬ 
taken by those quarters in the West which are still striving to obliterate 
in the inlernalional arena the emerging signs of sober-mindedness, reci¬ 
procal understanding in interstate relations and new thinking. 

Lyubov VIDYASOVA 
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AMBASSADOR REFLECTS 


Sergio ROMANO 


Italy is one of the Western nations most consistently supporting the 
■principle of coexistence of states with different social and political 
systems. 

The profound differences at the turn of the century between liberal- 
democratic Italy and tsarist Russia did not prevent King Victor Emma¬ 
nuel III from paying a visit to St. Petersburg in 1903 and the Italian 
cabinet from establishing relations with Russia whose usefulness would 
fully materialise in later years. Tsar Nikolai 11 return visit did not follow' 
immediately as he feared “seditious” activities on the part of Russian 
emigres in Italy and the .street demonstrations which the Socialists 
threatened to organise to “welcome” him. This caused a small diplomatic 
crisis which lasted for several months. Finally, it was agreed to wait 
for a more appropriate moment. 

The moment came in the autumn of 1909 when both the internal and 
international situation favoured Italo-Russian rapprochement and Nikolai 
II visited Rome. Although the political regimes in both countries remained 
dramatically different, Stolypin’s agrarian reform and the unprecedented 
economic growth of Russia impressed the liberal-democratic government 
of Italy as evolutionary and progressive. 

On the other hand, the annexation of Bosnia and Hercegovina by 
Austria-Hungary a year before caused equal concern both in Rome and 
St. Petersburg. Neither Italy defeated at Adua in 1895 nor Russia routed 
in the 1905 Japanese war, could muster enough forces to contain Austria's 
great power ambitions in the Balkans. They needed a long peaceful 
respite for reforms and economic development. .At the same time they 
could not buy the idea of Vienna’s taking advantage of the situation to 
redistribute in its favour spheres of influence in the zone of their special 
interests. The meeting in Racconigi between Victor Emmanuel III and 
Nikolai II attended by Italian premier Giovanni Giolitti and the foreign 
ministers of both countries (Tittoni and Izvolsky) testified to a greater 
coincidence of Italo-Russia interests and served as a warning to Austrian 
diplomacy. 

One of the politicians keenly observing Russia’s economic and 
political progress on the eve of World War I was Francesco Saverio 
Nitti, a young economist from the south and a newcomer on the political 
scene in March 1911 as minister of agriculture, industry and commerce 
in Giovanni Giolitti’s cabinet. When Nitti became prime minister in 1919 
the Entente troops were still in Russia. Nitti invariably stood for the non- 
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interference of Italian forces in Russia’s civil war and approved of 
missioning a group of Socialist MPs to Moscow. * 

Giovanni Giolitti who regained his position as premier in July 1920 
adhered to the same political line in respect to Russia. When introducing 
the bill to invest Parliament with the powers to ratify international 
treaties and declare war he said at the Chamber of Deputies on July 9, 
1920: “We must maintain the closest and most cordial relations with the 
nations that used to be our allies and comrades-in-arms in war... To 
achieve this complete peace we must also immediately establish friendly 
relations with all other peoples and start normal relations without any 
restrictions with the Russian government as well.” Consequently, the as¬ 
sertion of Soviet historian I. Mints to the effect that all countries of the 
“seven” were organisers of the intervention and sided with the White 
troops ® is inaccurate. 

I could cite other examples showing that Italy was one of the first 
Western countries (with Great Britain only several days ahead) to esta¬ 
blish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Republic in February 1924 3 g^d 
that the first foreign policy initiative of the Italian government after the 
collapse of fascism was the January 1944 negotiations to resume relations 
held between Renato Prunas, General Secretary of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and Andrei Vyshinsky, Soviet representative in the Consultative 
Council on Italy. * 

It is not the aim of this article to review the basic stages of Italo- 
Russian and Italo-Soviet relations after the formation of the Kingdom 
of Italy and the October Revolution. I would simply like to point out 
that the problem of coexistence and cooperation with a state of a differ¬ 
ing ideology—be it the Russian empire or the Soviet Union—has never 
been an obstacle for the diplomacy of liberal-democratic Italy, and in 
some aspects for that of fascist Italy as well. For the foreign policy of 
my country Russia and the Soviet Union has been a component of Euro¬ 
pean balance; it is necessary to have constructive and friendly relations 
with this power. 

Much food for thought in this respect will, no doubt, be provided 
by a meeting of scholars this May in Moscow at the National Committee 
of Soviet Historians. At the meeting the most crucial moment in Italo- 
Soviet relations—the period between 1944 and 1949—will be discussed. 
The studies and diaries pertinent to this period, based on Italian, Ameri¬ 
can and British documents recently made public indicate that joining 
the Atlantic alliance was for Italian diplomacy a justified and painful 
choice made unemotionally and without dogmatism, s The diaries of Man- 
lio Brosio, Italian ambassador to Moscow from 1947 to 1951 (the book 
should arouse the lively response of Soviet readers because it contains 
many personal experiences of Moscow diplomatic and intellectual life 
in the postwar period) are a very important source providing evidence 
that even in the most difficult moments of our history the attitude of 
the Italian diplomacy to the USSR has been characterised by a desire 
for coexistence and cooperation. 

However, the belief that our countries, despite the differences in 
their socio-political systems, can coexist and cooperate on the interna¬ 
tional scene must not lead to underestimation of the difficulties which 
the Italian and Soviet diplomacy has to overcome to realise in practice 
the principle of coexistence and cooperation. In fact, such difficulties are 
inherent in this very statement. We would not have to ploclaim this 
)rinciple so often were we not trying in this way to destroy the obstac- 
es and to elaborate for ourselves the criteria of our everyday behaviour, 
^or this reason we must frankly ask ourselves: What difficulties need 
o be overcome to achieve the set aims? 
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A n ambassador’s primary duty is to inform his government of "who is 
in command” in the country where he sits. In ancient times when 
ambassadors were accredited at royal or imperial courts they did not con¬ 
fine their activity to visits to ministers, other ambassadors and civil ser¬ 
vants. They had to spend much of their time on patiently studying the 
network of personal ties and connections among those related by blood 
that constituted the “privy government” of the country. Such outwardly 
agreeable and sociable diplomacy made it possible to make judgements 
within certain limits about the monarch’s possible plans and actions de¬ 
pending on the range of influence of specific personalities around him. 

Today an ambassador is no longer under obligation to indulge in 
such c.xhaustive shoulder-rubbing. He can confine himself to keeping up 
with the press, attending parliamentary debates, holding discussions 
with ministers, spokesmen of the opposition and all those who have any 
bearing to the foreign policy actions taken by the government with which 
he is accredited. In other words, an ambassador is expected to “listen” 
to the country and to pick up, relying on his experience and analysis, 
any signs of po.ssible changes. 

In Moscow this listening process seems more difficult because of the 
nature of the system and the historical peculiarities of the Soviet state. 
An ambassador reads important political documents such as, for example, 
the Statement of the General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
of January 15, 1986 on the creation of a nuclear-free world by the year 
2000. but he has no idea of the discussions and analysis that preceded 
its publication. He knows that the Politburo and the Central Committee 
of the party make a thorough analysis of the international situation, 
but he can familiarise himself only with the final, conclusive statement 
while the positions and arguments that have led to such a collective 
stance are out of his reach; he can only hypothesise. An ambassador, let 
us say, presupposes that the decision to withdraw Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan has resulted from a careful study of the domestic and inter¬ 
national situation, but he is unaware of the intellectual phases of this 
process. For this reason he is forced cither to engage in guesswork or, 
worse, to use second-hand information often deliberately spread by tho.se 
who would like to spread doubts as to the nature of Soviet intentions. 

True, excessive information is also sometimes inconvenient. I pre¬ 
sume that it is not always easy for a foreign ambassador in Rome to 
decide from the widely controversial debates on Italian foreign policy 
what opinion will ultimately prevail and influence the government’s deci¬ 
sion. For instance, the polemics preceding the dispatch of Italian war¬ 
ships to the Persian Gulf, the discussions of the recent visit of Itzhak 
Shamir to Rome and the public reaction in Italy to the transfer of a US 
squadron of F-16 planes from Spain to another NATO country can some¬ 
times produce the impression that the Italian foreign policy scene is 
overwhelmed by exclusively confronting forces with diametrically oppo¬ 
site views. 

In such cases the Italian ambassador has to patiently explain to 
his Soviet interlocuters that some of these positions arc really important 
because they reflect the deep-rooted convictions of our society, whereas 
others ought to be taken and assessed in terms of daily bickering bet¬ 
ween politicians in a parliamentary democracy distinguished for plura¬ 
lism. Specifically, the ambassador has to keep in mind that such impor¬ 
tant decisions in recent Italian foreign policy as the dispatching of 
troops to Lebanon in 1983 and the deployment of cruise missiles at the 
Comiso base in Sicily as of the end of the same year received much more 
public than parliamentary support and the government relies on this 
support. 
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A diplomat must accept the “rules of the game” of the country in 
which he operates. However, there is hope that despite the differences 
in our countries’ systems the processes of foreign policy formation will 
be less varying than today with the passage of time. It stands to reason 
that the diplomacy of any country would prefer to act in complete seclu¬ 
sion so as to keep the process of decision-making securely screened from 
the curious eyes of foreigners. But admission of such “curiosity” very 
frequently turns into a factor of confidence and may create a better 
climate in relations between countries with different political set-ups. 
The more a country is open in the course of public debates on its inter¬ 
national behaviour to others the more trust it can win diplomatically. 

For instance, in the late sixties and the early seventies the Soviet 
and American participants in respective negotiations grew cognisant 
of the fact that peace could be secured not only through stockpiling 
weaponry, but also possibly and chiefly because of mutual vulnerability 
which, as is known, gave rise to the 1972 ABM Treaty limiting the 
anti-missile defences of both countries and, consequently, making a first 
nuclear strike less probable. Similar reasoning is applicable to the for¬ 
mation of foreign policy. 

The public nature of debates and the possibility to see the differences 
and options in the process of specific decision-making become something 
of security factor because they prevent the delivery of diplomatic “first 
strikes” which may be momentarily profitable, but are often unreliable 
and ephemeral in the long run. When openness is extended to foreign 
policy the activities of “Krcmlinologists” (for whom I personally have 
little sympathy) will be a less profitable business while the bases of in 
lernational co-habitation will be more stable. 


S o, a diplomat, as we said, must explain the foreign policy of his 
country and seek to understand the foreign policy of the country 
where he is accredited. Were the foreign policy of both countries “dedu¬ 
ced” from several general principles on a daily basis the diplomat’s 
job would be relatively easy. In reality, however, no country has just 
one foreign policy regardless of how hard the mass media strive to 
demonstrate its firmness and consistency. 

A foreign policy is always the result of a compromise between several 
principles to which we attach special significance and a great deal of 
various interests. It is not always easy to reduce them to a common 
denominator. We are all under the simultaneous influence of our culture 
and our theoretical concept of international relations, our economic in- 
tere.sts and our larger or smaller strategic vulnerabilities, and the specific 
situation in our regions. 

Sir Winston Churchill used to say that Britain stands in the centre 
of three concentric circles with three corresponding geopolitical zones 
with which the country has privileged relations—Europe, the United 
States of America and the British Commonwealth of Nations. The arran¬ 
gement pleased the English because it placed their country in the centre 
of a large solar system where Britain is a stable star among the non¬ 
stables. However, Churchill’s verbal constructions were just an elegant 
way of pointing out that the English foreign policy constantly seeks to 
find points of contact between deeply varying interests. And indeed every 
country finds itself in the centre of such concentric circles. Let us take 
a brief glimpse of Italy’s concentric circles of interests or, if you please, 
let us try to see how many are the Italian foreign policies. ® 

The two basic options made by our foreign policy in the late forties— 
combining the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the European Com- 
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miinity systems—were from the very outset closely related to each other 
in the course of political debate as well. Recent studies into this problem 
indicate that at the beginning the Atlantic option met with some resis¬ 
tance. And I am not referring to the postures of the communist and the 
socialist parties which joined hands in the 1948 elections as they were 
unable to influence the formation of foreign policy at that time. I have 
in view a marked trend towards neutrality among the parties that com¬ 
prised at that period the government majority. 

Neutrality-minded at the period were some Left Wing politicians from 
the Christian Democratic Party. For some time this attitude was shared by 
the above-mentioned Manlio Brosio who belonged then to the Republican 
Party. Their neutralism was of different origins. In many cases it stem¬ 
med from the fear that a choice of camp would exacerbate differences 
between the two super-powers and enhance the possibility of conflict. 
Others, mainly, the Left Catholics, believed that Italy should follow a 
“third way”, i. e. to steer a sort of midway equally distanced from the 
two principal postwar political and economic ideologies. Others hoped 
that a neutral Italy would stand a much greater chance of retaining its 
status as the leading Mediterranean power. Still others tended towards 
neutrality in hopes of securing East European markets for Italy’s econo¬ 
my. Paradoxical as it were there was more nationalism in those years 
amongst the neutralists than amongst their opponents. 

The debates lasted more than a year and ended with Italy joining the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation in the spring of 1949. The neutralists 
suffered a defeat predetermined above all by the fact that the evolution 
of international relations, especially after the events in Prague in March 
1948, left Italy no chance of opting for the “third way”. Besides, a belief 
sprang into existence and gained ground that the country could solve 
economic nad social problems only by tying its future to the future of 
the world’s largest industrial democracies. 

Meanwhile political discussions in Italy were gradually enriched 
with other, more “European” subjects. Between 1948 and 1949 the Italian 
public opinion grew convinced that joining NATO was an indispensable 
step to European integration, first of all thanks to the fact that premier 
De Gasperi and foreign minister del Sforza described it that way. ^ 

No doubt it was one of those arguments which imparted much greater 
nation-wide character to the 1949 option that it seemed to foreign obser¬ 
vers a year earlier, and the result (to be reckoned with in light of the 
past forty years of our foreign policy) has been as follows: in the Ita¬ 
lian political con.sciousness the Atlantic and the European choices are 
so interrelated that it is out of the question to put for a renewed discus¬ 
sion the former without simulatenously having to put to the discussion 
the latter. This, of course, does not mean that these two components 
cannot at times be potentially conflicting. But a specialist in the foreign 
policy of his own country and the one he is accredited in knows that 
the main function of a foreign ministry is to constantly and pragmatical¬ 
ly search for an intermediate point between differing interests. The vic¬ 
tory of the “Atlantic” and the “European” options advocates in the spring 
of 1949 does not mean that their political adversaries have fully given 
up their cause. In Italy there arc no longer parties that could claim a 
neutral stains, but the arguments used by neutrality advocates still 
linger and occasionally re-emerge in general political debates and within 
the Atlantic and European groups and parties. Moreover, Italy’s foreign 
policy still boasts of the “Mediterranean” wing which sometimes claims 
to be a “third force”. Traces can be found here of the economic theory 
of Enrico Mattel, the founder of ENI (I’Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi) cor¬ 
poration and its head until 1962 when he died, and of the “world” theory 
of Giorgio La Pira, the long-standing mayor of Florence. 
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Broad sections of the public in Italy continue to Hold that Italy should 
promote as much as possible a continued dialogue between the confront¬ 
ing blocs. And, finally, attention has riot lessened, especially among 
Italian businessmen, in respect to Eastern Europe. Such interest is ex¬ 
plained by the view that Italy’s continuous economic growth depends not 
only on integration within the framework of the EEC, but also on the 
stability of her positions on other markets. 

Each of the cited points of view as reflected in the foreign policy 
debates and under certain circumstances may assume a special dimension 
as, for example, was the case with recent development in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. 

It is up to the government and, particularly, to the Ministry of Foreign 
AITairs to size up the importance of specific events and to make decisions 
worthy of maximum approval, but the foreign observer would make a 
mistake if he assumed that this tendency for maximum support of its 
foreign policy decisions can push the government into new discussions 
or a failure to fulfil its allied commitments at a most critical moment. 
Possibly the most important foreign policy document of the last decade 
for Italy has been the resolution voted for and signed also by the Com¬ 
munists in which the Chamber of Deputies identified the Atlantic pact 
and the EEC as the “basic guidelines” of Italy’s foreign policy. 

I mentioned above the traditional interest of Italian manufacturers in 
the Russian and Soviet market. Economic relations between our coun¬ 
tries should also be examined in a historical perspective. Such a study 
could reveal many curious things about the value of economic relations 
which acquire special importance when both countries’ intensive growth 
makes their economies to a certain measure mutually supplementary as 
was the case with Italy and Russia both before and after the revolu¬ 
tion. * 

I shall confine myself here to three examples of cooperation related 
to three different historical periods of our economic relations. In the first 
five-year plan period the Italian firm RIV helped to build in Moscow the 
First State Ball-Bearing Plant* visited several months ago by the CPSU 
CC General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. In the 1960’s the FIAT com¬ 
pany built one of the world’s largest auto plants in the Soviet city of 
Togliatti; and today the Italian firm “Italimpianti” is constructing in 
the city of Volzhsk a tube-casting plant to go into operation in 1988. 

I could cite other no less impressive examples, but I think these will do 
to illustrate the interest of Italian industrialists in Soviet economy at 
various stages of its development. 

Naturally, they attentively and with great sympathy follow the perestroi¬ 
ka process of the Soviet economic system launched by the April 1985 Ple¬ 
nary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee. They seek to contribute 
their experience and knowledge to help modernise and develop the Soviet 
industry. The five mixed Soviet-Italian companies set up in recent months 
and the project now in the process of preparation by Italian companies 
headed by two large concerns (Montedison and ENI) are more proof 
of the continued interest of Italian businessmen in the Soviet economy. 

The existence of this deep-rooted trend is also confirmed by the nume¬ 
rous studies and discussions in Italy in the past two years devoted to 
the economic and financial aspects of perestroika. Our entrepreneurs are 
anxious to understand the Soviet reforms. They ask endless questions 
about their nature, scope and compatibility, as well as about the laws 
on joint firms, the socialist enterprise, family contracts and cooperatives. 
Industrialists, financiers and economists are eager to learn how the 
Soviet Union will reform prices, provide the administrative staff meet¬ 
ing the new criteria, how it will harmonise higher efficiency and , full 
employment which sometimes proved incompatible and how it will tackle 
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over a longer-term period the problem of the ruble’s convertibility. 

The answers to these questions can be provided only by the Soviet 
Union. That these questions arc raised is no evidence of want of faith 
oi of scepticism. In developing our economy we also took steps which 
in terms of classic liberalism seemed on the face of it a herecy. There¬ 
fore, we have no reasons for counterposing any ideological or doctri¬ 
naire prejudices to the questions of others. The history of our country 
is too long for us to believe everything that we read, but as a large 
industrial nation we are too young to forget that the will of the people 
and the highly motivated leadership constitute the decisive factor of a 
country’s economic growth. 

There is .sometimes a tendency to exaggerate the influence of eco¬ 
nomic relations on political relations. History witnesses that expanding 
economic intercourse and exchange not always ensured good and peace¬ 
ful relations. In 1914 Germany was the largest trade and economic part¬ 
ner of Italy and Russia which, however, did not prevent it from taking 
a little later the-warpath against both of them. The rhetoric about 
reliance on expanding economic relations to solve political problems is 
not therefore to be harked. Diplomacy cannot be only a notary for busi¬ 
ness people. It must work patiently to help bring closer the positions 
in all areas—from security to human rights whose observance in the 
final run underlies good relations between states in the international 
community. 

At the same time economic relations, too, make it possible to learn 
more about each other’s .systems and eventually become a factor of mu¬ 
tual trust. The Italian and Soviet specialists who work together in the 
city of Volzhsk are not only constructing a large tubc-ca.sting plant. 
The daily necessity to jointly solve varied technical and organisational 
problems makes for continued open comparison of the efficiency of each 
other’s operational methods and economic systems. 

There is no ideology or doctrine that has stood the test of reality, 
of actual experience without revisions and adjustments. Confidence is 
born of the mutual acknowledgement that all of us can draw on each 
other’s experience. This understanding stems in turn from such compa- 
ri.sons. In this sense one may speak of “economic diplomacy” and recog¬ 
nise its important role in interstate relations. Italy believes that it has 
the capability and the potential for such diplomacy and that it can be 
a major participant in the international dialogue which the. Soviet Union 
is conducting. 
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spring of 1917 (La nuova Aniologia, April-June 1987). 

* See Marcella Cecchini, “Due missioni tecniche italianc in URSS 1930-1936’’, Storia 
Conlemporanea, No. 4, Aug. 1987, pp. 731-765. 
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T his beatitifiil house in Alexei Tolstoy Street is famous not only in 
Moscow. 

The memorial plaque on its wail bears the inscription: “Lenin made 
a speech here at the meeting of the Moscow Province Soviets on Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1918”. The house was visited by many of those wliose names have 
gone down in history: Nikolai Bauman, Leonid Krasin, Maxim Gorky, 
Anton Chekhov, Leonid Andreyev, Vladimir Gilyarovsky, Vasily Klyu- 
chevsky.These names alone merit respect for the house. But the building 
has also witnessed many events in the history of Soviet diplomacy. 
It was, and is, visited by outstanding statesmen and diplomats from 
various countries. Talks with foreign delegations and important inter¬ 
national meetings are held there. 

In October 1943 delegations of three allied countries of the anti- 
Hitler coalition—the USSR, the USA and Great Britain—met in the old 
hou.se in a quiet Mo.scow street. During 12 days the world watched the 
intense work at the sessions of three foreign ministers—Vyacheslav Mo¬ 
lotov, Cordell Hull and Anthony Eden. 

Before the meeting, famous US political analyst Walter Lippmann 
called in one of his articles for reaching a fundamental and sound agree¬ 
ment with the Soviet Union. We are allies of Russia in the war, he 
wrote, and we shall live in the same world with Russia after the war. 
So it is necessary to find ways of working together to solve major pro¬ 
blems which are more important than minor episodes. ‘ 

Soviet diplomats held out in the hard struggle and displayed flexibi¬ 
lity and persistence, so that the conference could yield positive results. 

At last the long-awaited documents were ready, strict in form and 
laconic—the product of painstaking work, sleepless nights, reflections, 
and heated debate. 

The declaration on universal security, the decision to found a Euro¬ 
pean Consultative Commission and other major documents had a signi¬ 
ficant effect on the further events of the war and served as a foundation 
for the postwar future, as a bridge to future cooperation. 

After that, many events took place in the building. In 1944 it housed 
a summit meeting attended by Winston Churchill and General Charles 
de Gaulle. Agreements on the armistice were signed with Romania, Fin¬ 
land, Bulgaria and Hungary there. In the postwar years, in 1955 and 
1956, talks were held there on the restoration of diplomatic relations 
between the USSR and the FRG and Japan. Later many very important 
international treaties, agreements and conventions were signed or initial¬ 
led there. The house has invariably been the place of meetings among 
the foreign ministers of the Warsaw Treaty countries. 


Natalya Chernysheva, Cand. Sc (Hist.), is a senior lecturer at the Department of 
International Journalism, institute of International Relations under the USSR Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY 

T he district in Moscow where Alexei Tolstoy Street is had been a rural 
area until the mid-16th century, with vast fields to the northwest. 
This explains tlie name of the Vspolny Lane running across the street 
(Rus. "vspolye”—the fields). In the early 17th century there appeared 
the first urban hou.ses; the stone church of Spiridon the Wonder-Worker 
rose on one side of the street where the house now stands. The street 
was then named after the church well in keeping with an old Russian 
tradition—Spiridonyevka. 

The land on which the house was built initially belonged to tl^i father 
of the Russian ambassador to Great Britain, Count Vorontsov. At the 
very close of 1814 Vorontsov .sold his land in the Spiridonyevka Street to 
Ivan Dmitriyev. Dmitriyev’s diverse interests were widely known in Mos¬ 
cow and St. Petersburg. He was an outstanding statesman, minister of 
justice, and a remarkable poet. As a poet he was nearly a.® popular as 
Gavriil Derzhavin and his closest friend Nikolai Karamzin, who shared 
his views. The hospitable home of Dmitriyev, a talented man of letters 
and a member of the Russian Academy and of many scientific societies, 
was in a way a club of intellectuals. It was visited by many famous 
men of Russia: the poets Yevgeny Baratynsky, Vasily Zhukovsky, Kons¬ 
tantin Batyushkov, Pyotr Vyazemsky, and Denis Davydov, a famous 
partisan commander in the war of 1812 and poet; literary critics and 
journalists Alexander Turgenev and Mikhail Pogodin used to sit in its 
homey rooms until the small hours of the night. In the shade of huge 
oak and lime trees of the garden the guests shared news and discussed 
politics and art exhibitions. 

Dmitriyev was most pleased'when Alexander Pushkin and Nikolai 
Gogol arrived in Mo.scow. An admirer of Pushkin’s verses, Dmitriyev, 
then a widely-known man of letters, gave immense support to the poet, 
who was just beginning to be famous, In 1832, when Pushkin sent him 
the last chapter of Eugene Onegin, Dmitriyev wrote: “Thank Phoebus, 
you arc maturing and growing stronger with every passing year. Your 
Godunov and Mozart and Salieri tell us that you are not only Proteus 
in poetry, but also an expert of the soul, and a painter of words, and 
a musician.” 2 

In a letter to Dmitriyev, dated July 1832, young Gogol thanked him 
for his cordial welcome, kindness and the helping hand extended to a 
“yet unknown author who lacks confidence”.® 

Ivan Dmitriyev was an outstanding man, but not the only one asso¬ 
ciated with the remarkable house. 

After Dmitriyev’s death, the Aksakovs became new owners of the 
house. In the late 1880s, they sold the house and the garden to the fa¬ 
mily of manufacturer Savva Morozov. By that time the wooden house 
needed repair, and the garden, too, needed expert care. 


AN UNUSUAL ORDER 

It happened one early morning in the autumn of 1893. Fyodor Shekhtel, 
■a famous Moscow architect, arrived in Spiridonyevka when the street 
was framed by yellow-green lines of trees. He hated to part with the 
bright Moscow summbr, but the golden autumn was already there remiri- 
ding him that it was time to start working on a house for Savvd Moro¬ 
zov, that “uncrowned emperor” of Russia. , 

Shekhtel had received that unusual order at the end of the pirevious 
year. The day before he and Morozov discussed until long after midnight 
what the house would be like. Morozov insisted in his forceful manner 
that his main house was the Nikolskaya factory, the place of his favourite 
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work in the town of Orekhovo-Zuyevo. He would arrive in the house oc¬ 
casionally, he said. “If you ask me, I just want a study without too 
much comfort,” he said. “Well, perhaps a billiard-room. You know my 
weakness for billiards. But Zinuslika (as he affectionately called his wife 
Zinaida) will live there permanently, bring up children and receive 
guests. She is a refined woman, you know. I would like beauty to forever 
surround her.” 

Savva Morozov evoked special feelings in the progressive-minded 
architect. Shekhtel knew his life was full of mystery and contradictions. 
Morozov inherited from his father the vast Nikolskaya factory when he 
was a young man of 25. lie immediately challenged his class by a demo¬ 
cratic attitude to the workers, by displaying an understanding of their 
needs and problems, and by liberalism. In his office the workers could 
speak with an open mind, even argue and joke. Morozov sent the more 
gifted of them to study abroad, and they returned with engineer diplo¬ 
mas. Morozov was the first in Russia to send foreign e.xperls away and 
to encourage in every way the creative endeavour of Rusian specialists. 
He was among those who stubbornly directed Russia onto the path of 
independent industrial development. 

Shekhtel knew also that among the close friends of the biggest manu¬ 
facturer was Ale.xci Peshkov (Ma.xim Gorky), a man under surveillance, 
recently a tramp and now the most revolutionary writer in Russia. It was 
known that Morozov was a great admirer of the Arts Theatre, which 
was famous for its democratic ideas and free thinking. He helped it with 
money and was considered to be one of its directors. People said that 
Morozov, dressed as a worker, could be seen at illegal gatherings of 
revolutionaries. Shekhtel himself felt that a revolutionary storm was im¬ 
minent, Those years were decisive for the talented architect, for his 
ethical and artistic quest. His fricnd.ship with Konstantin Stanislavsky 
and Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, Ma.xim Gorky and Anton Chekhov, 
who personified progressive social forces, helped him find the right path 
in those troubled years. 

No wonder that precisely at the time when "moderne” (art nouveau), 
was taking shape in Russian culture, Shekhtel led the trend. He believed 
that beauty and harmony should be a moral instrument for the social 
remaking of reality. 

The work proceeded smoothly. It could hardly be otherwise—the house 
was unusual, a combination of the coziness of a dwelling house and the 
grandeur of a palace. Soon the house in Spiridonyevka struck the viewer 
by its noble lines and the tranquility of perfect proportions. One could 
feel in it the romantic mood of that time, rationalism, profundity, and 
clarity. 

The house, surrounded by a delicate lacework of an iron fence with 
a gate and a wicket, riveted everybody’s attention by its new, unusual 
free style. A combination of simple forms made it most expressive. They 
ledged round the tower-like corner part as if preparing the viewer for 
the culmination of the architect’s concept—a tower with huge windows. 
The house faced the yard with two open wings of its side parts. The open 
platform in the centre linked the house with the garden. 

The lay-out was logical and simple. Reception and dwelling rooms 
and outbuildings were formed into isolated groups. On the ground floor 
were the apartments, children’s rooms and a dining room. A single¬ 
storeyed buiding placed perpendicularly to the main building contained 
two reception rooms and a hall. Both parts of the house were linked by 
a lounge, an entrance hall and a front staircase. On the first floor were 
a completely isolated study with a sitting room, and a billiard-room, 
and some spare rooms. ! 
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For Shckhlel, who was a romantically-minded architect, it was impor¬ 
tant to create an image which would elevate and ennoble one. Therefore 
in the interior the beauty of the house had a symbolic, philosophical 
meaning reflected in everything: in the harmony of the whole and in 
the innumerable details—delicate chandeliers and lamp brackets, the 
latticework in the lounge, and even in the pegs shaped like bull heads. 
Multi-shaped windows—square, rectangular, narrow and long, and wall¬ 
sized—gave one a sense of vast space, a flight of thought, a flight of 
fantasy. Their colour—off-white and semi-transparent, bluish-green, 
cream, ultramarine and lilac—created a mood of meditation and,roman¬ 
tic elation. The wooden window-frames which differed in colour from 
deep cherry to light brown, peculiar doorways and a mirror in the 
lounge, lancet arches separating the lounge from the entrance hall, high 
backs of the settees and armchairs—everything had been thought out 
lo the minutest detail and c.xecutcd with striking inventiveness. 

The diversity of architectural methods enabled Shekhtel to build the 
interior as a succession of effective pictures changing as one walked 
through the rooms. Leaving the dimly-lit lounge and going up the stairs 
into the bright entrance hall, one was amazed by daring architectural 
finds. Opposite the entrance door was a huge lancet-shaped window. 

This kind of lighting in the entrance rooms charged a visitor emo¬ 
tionally. From there he could see a marble decorated hall with white 
columns, a reception room in the rococo style with a hardly-visible 
Gothic room beyond it. 

That lu.xury contrasted with Morozov’s study which was as austere 
as he wanted. It was a comparatively small room lined with bookcases. 
The only decoration was the bronze head of Ivan the Terrible made by 
sculptor Mark Antokolsky. An immense window, almost as wide as the 
wall, gave one an impression of spaciousness. 

The refined architecture of the house harmonised with works of 
fine art. 


JMIKHAIL VRUBEL 

A mazed by Vrubcl’s murals in the Vladimir Cathedral and the Kirill 
^Church in Kiev, Savva Morozov asked Shekhtel to invite that great 
painter to work on the interior, llis choice was right: Vrubel’s pictures 
and panels left no one indifferent. Even a man knowing little about 
painting would stop before his pictures, mesmerised. 

Morozov was well aware that, though their characters were so diffe¬ 
rent Shekhtel and Vrubel had common views on the mission of art. 
Shekhtel shared Vrubel’s conviction that man’s soul had to be elevated 
by showing him “majestic images”. To reveal the rich potentialities of 
the individual and show him the greatness of his spirit, Vrubel filled 
those images with philosophical meaning, dissolving them in the inner- 
mo.st secrets of nature. Vrubcl’s heroes are rebels and dreamers who are 
al once noble, elated and earthly. 

Soon a wall of the front staircase was decorated by Vrubel’s stained- 
glass window picturing a knight riding on horseback deep in thought. 
The knight’s image is a mystery, a dream. Using a play of deep colours 
blending into one another imperceptibly and resembling a play of pre¬ 
cious stones, the great artist achieved the impression of perfection. 

Opposite the knight, down at the stairs leading to Morozov’s study, 
Vrubel made a .sculptural group “Robert and Bertram” in a romantic 
style of the Middle Ages. That reminded one of the opera "Robert the 
Devil” by Giacomo Meyerbeer, in which evil genius Bertram fights with 
noble knight Robert. What did Vrubel want to say by that sculpture? 
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Why did he choose that theme and place the sculpture close to Morozov’s 
study? 

Any person walking up the stairs would inevitably stop at the sculp¬ 
ture and ponder over its meaning. Perhaps he knew about Morozov’s 
tireless struggle against numerous “evil .spirits”—town governors, minis¬ 
ters and his own brothers who were merchants and hated and badgered 
him for his “liberal views”? In general, it is very significant that Vrubel, 
who despised money and fame, so easily agreed to do the work so very 
unusual for him and amply expressed himself in his work. Evidently 
Savva Morozov attracted also this rebel and dreamer. A refined artist 
and an unusually vulnerable man, Mikhail Vrubel seemed to feel that 
the owner of the house would die a tragic death. 

Vrubel is often called a painter of thought. Symbolist poets Alexander 
Blok, Valery Bryusov and Andrei Bely regarded Vrubel as their forerun¬ 
ner. His symbolism, in which the real was combined with the conven¬ 
tional and even with the fantastic, not merely reflected life, but also 
transformed it. The artist was unrivalled in his continual striving to 
show beauty. The inscrutable images of his three pictures—“Morning”, 
“Noon” and “Evening”—painted specially for a small sitting room built 
in the English Gothic style—are magically attractive. That room demons¬ 
trated more than anything else the spiritual kinship of the architect and 
the artist, the closeness of their aesthetic views. 

The subdued colours of the canvases gleam with inner light, the 
images live their mysterious lives, plunging us into the secrets of 
nature, making us feel the music of life and struggle. 

THE FATE OF THE HOUSE AND ITS OWNER 

P eople were surpri.sed to see how quickly the house had become a centre 
of attraction for the most advanced minds of Russia. 

The artistic and aristocratic elite gathered in the elegant, bright recep¬ 
tion rooms of the hostess, where one could hear the voices of Fyodor 
Shalyapin, Konstantin Stanislavsky, Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, 
Ivan Moskvin, and Vasily Kachalov, Anton Chekhov, Vladimir Gilyarovsky 
and Leonid Andreyev came here to delight in the beauty. Sometimes they 
read their new. yet unfinished works and always found a warm response. 
Vasily Klyuchevsky, a most outstanding Russian historian, spoke about 
despotism and the need for a constitutional monarchy. 

In his study with the stained-glass window Morozov received his 
friends from Moscow and St. Petersburg. Some came from far away. 
The friends argued about the imminent revolutionary storm, and about 
the future of Russia. 

Being an honest man desiring action, Morozov sought the truth. That 
brought him close to the people who devoted themselves to the cause of 
the revolution. In them he found what he sought, what he could not find 
in people of his own class. 

Morozov’s versatility, the boldness of his ideas and actions, his talent 
as a scientist, ardent love for the arts, exceeding generosity and kind¬ 
ness attracted many people. Gorky, Bauman, Krasin and Andreyev were 
among his close friends. More than once they asked the influential indus¬ 
trialist leader to help the party with money. Morozov never refused. 
He subsidised Ihe illegal “Red Cross”, an organisation which lent aid 
to political exiles and prisoners, gave money to help them escape from 
exile and to equip underground party printing works. No one knows 
when Lenin’s newspaper Iskra would appear if it were not for the financial 
support by the biggest capitalist, not to mention publication of the 
Bolshevik newspapers Novaya Zhyzn and Borba. As was aptly remarked 
by Maxim Gorky, Savva Morozov, a “social paradox”, was a remarkable 
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example of a human character which in Russia is usually called “gene¬ 
rous nature”. 

His support of revolutionaries was not limited to giving money. So¬ 
metimes he gave jobs to party members who needed them and, when 
necessary, helped them hide from the police. 

One overcast day in December a telephone rang in his study. The 
well-known mellow voice of actor Kachalov was nervous: “Your friend 
is in danger. Come immediately.” Soon a luxurious horse-driven cab 
whisked past policemen in the quite Spiridonyevka Street. In the cab 
a handsome young man was clad in Morozov’s expensive fur cfiat with 
a beaver collar and a fur hat that were widely familiar in Moscow. At 
the garden gate of the house a policeman saluted with respect, not know¬ 
ing that sitting in the cab was Nikolai Bauman, one of the best-known 
revolutionaries. 

A few months later Morozov laughingly described the episode to 
Gorky. He told him about the dramatic moments Bauman and he expe¬ 
rienced when one evening they heard the booming voice of General 
Reinbot, the chief of the police. It turned out he was paying a courtesy 
visit to Morozov’s wife Zinaida. Bauman spent a whole week in the 
house, and had to sleep in his host’s study, sometimes on the bil¬ 
liard table. 

Morozov’s views, hi.s close ties with the revolutionaries, and the aid 
he rendered them were not a secret either to the police, or to his rela¬ 
tives. A recreant of his class, he was despised by his partners and rela¬ 
tives. They saw in him a traitor, a man threatening their property inte¬ 
rests. They launched a harsh baiting campaign against him, declared 
him insane, and debarred him from factory management. 

“I pity him, he was a fine and very intelligent and, in general, 
valuable man. They haunted him down like a wild animal, those small 
angry and greedy dogs,” wrote Maxim Gorky in a letter to Yekaterina 
Peshkova in June 1905.® “There was only one escape from the corner 
into which ttiat man was driven by circumstances—death. He was not 
strong enough to join the cause of the revolution, but he went along the 
road that was dangerous for the people of his family and his circle.”® 
These fair words by Maxim Gorky are a precise summary of Savva Mo¬ 
rozov’s life. Aware that he was doomed in the unequal struggle and 
not seeing a real way out of the impasse, Morozov committed suicide. 
"After Morozov’s death,” wrote Gorky, “there emerged a legend among 
the workers of his factory: Savva did not die, someone else was buried 
instead of him, while he has given up his riches and secretly goes to 
factories, giving the workers a piece of advice now and again.” ^ The 
legend is significant in many ways. Even a few days before his death 
in 1905, Savva Morozov fulfilled his obligations to those who were spi¬ 
ritually so close to him. He secretly handed over to Maria Andreyeva 
an insurance policy to the tune of 100,000 rubles and asked her to give 
the money to the revolutionaries. That same year Leonid Krasin also 
received a big sum of money from him for the party. ® 

After Morozov’s death his wife Zinaida knew no peace for a long 
time. The house she had so loved became unbearable. There was an 
unaccountable feeling of guilt before the man she loved—she felt shd 
must have missed something, have done something wrong. Of course, 
she was a good wife, but was she a good enough friend? These thoughts 
tormented her and everything in the house reminded her of the past, 
making the memories intolerable. She decided to sell the hbuse. It was 
bought by Pavel Ryabushinsky, a millionaire. The coming revolution 
prevented him from renovating the house as he intended. He was getting 
ready to go abroad, and spent little time in the house. Before his depar¬ 
ture, however, he invited Konstantin Bogayevsky, a fashionable artist 
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at that, time, asking him to make changes in one of the big recep¬ 
tion rooms. 

Bogaycvsky, a follower of Ivan Aivazovsky, was a remarkable Rus¬ 
sian landscapist. He painted quite a few masterpieces which are a pride 
of Russian painting. In the early 20th century he was among the few 
artists who, despite a decline of the interest in complete compositions, 
sought to produce significant and meaningful canvases. A man of good 
taste, he appreciated the beauty and harmony of that wonderful house. 
He was greatly impressed by Vrubel’s pictures in the Gothic room and, 
inspired by them, he continued that theme on his own pictures. He even 
gave them the same names: “Morning”, “Noon”, and “Evening”. The 
colours on his pictures are so rich and festive they could be mistaken 
for decorative murals. His complicated water-colour technique with the 
use of extensive washing enlivened by pastel lines and shades lended 
that room an air of smartness. 

The colour gamut of his pictures ranged from dark blue and lilac 
to greyish-green and pink-yellow and showed the painter’s adherence 
to the colours of classicism, it glorified the inimitable beauty of the 
world. An arch-shaped rock overgrown with ivy, buildings of a fantas¬ 
tic medieval town, a rocky ridge disappearing far into a blue mist, a 
swift run of clouds, the cool silvery moon and golden stars—this variety 
of nature created an unusual and elated atmosphere consonant with the 
images of great Vrubel. 


BEAUTY WILL SAVE THE WORLD 

i^iearly 100 years passed. In 1945 Spiridonyevka was renamed Alexei 
ivTolstoy Street—in one of its houses the famous Soviet writer spent 
the last years of his life, though many people still call it Spiridonyevka. 

Why rename ancient Russian streets? Doesn’s Spiridonyevka suit 
Moscow and Muskovites today? Isn’t there other way of honouring the 
memory of a famous man without breaking old traditions? 

Meanwhile the house, preserving the strength of spirit and impeccable 
taste of the people who built and decorated it, was in the very midst 
of life. In the hard years after the revolution, by a decision of the govern¬ 
ment of the young Soviet republic the house was used as a boarding 
school for orphans brom Bukhara, whose parents had died in battles 
against the basmatchi (counter-revolutionary bands in Central Asia). 
The interior did not suffer. Evidently the tutors managed to use the 
beauty around the children to cultivate among them love and respect 
for the splendid works of art. 

In the late 1920s, the house went over to the People’s Comissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, which opened a new and still more vivid and event¬ 
ful chapter in its history. At first there lived Maxim Litvinov, People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and then the house was used as an 
office and reception premises of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

In our days the house, as before, maintains the old and creates new 
traditions. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs carefully preserves it. Large 
funds are regularly set aside for repairs and restoration of the artistic 
treasures. 

For 16 years now Yevgeny Baikov has managed the building. A res¬ 
trained man, he speaks with passion whenever it concerns the house, 
which he regards as his second home. “It took us a few years to do 
all-out restoration. We looked all over Moscow for skilful experts who 
know the secrets of old master restorers. During the war a bomb was 
dropped on Spiridonyevka $nd the ceilling in the white hall caved in. 
Parts of other buildings suffered too. Though these halls were repaired, 
they did not look as before.” A good team of restorers who knew and 
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loved their work was formed. Day by day, they thoroughly restored every 
bit of the interior, and worked on the ancient furniture. The restorers 
worked with inspiration and ultimately they managed to return the 
former beauty to all the buildings. 

The last stage of restoration was completed on the eve of 1988. 
"After that," Baikov went on, ‘‘we were confronted with yet another 
hard task—restoration of the garden. After Morozov’s death trees and 
shrubs were planted haphazardly and the garden lost its original look.” 
Now intensive work is underway there. Soil in the gardens is being 
totally renewed. The old and dying trees are being replaced by new ones. 
A fountain is being built in the centre of the garden. Asphalt is being 
removed from the alleys and the yard, to be replaced by granite plates. 
The restoration is to be completed by early summer. And then we shall 
again be able to see the fascinating work of the rebellious imagination 
of its creators—Savva Morozov, Fyodor Shckhtei, Mikhail Vrubel and 
Konstantin Bogayevsky—in its original beauty. 

On January 27, 1988, the house again received guests. The meeting 
devoted to the 30th anniversary of the first agreement concluded between 
the USSR and the USA on exchanges in the field of culture, technology 
and education proceeded in a cordial atmosphere. Well-known Soviet and 
American journalists, representatives of the US business world, US 

writers, scientists, actors and artists were all gathered there. 

The audience was visibly moved at Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze’s statement that ‘‘we are convinced: the time will come 
when the advantage of intellect over the force of arms, and the supe¬ 
riority of common sense, of the policy of disarmament, of the ideas of 

non-violent and nuclear-free world will become obvious to mankind”. 
"Beanly will save the world,” the minister said, quoting great Russian 
humanist writer Fyodor Dostoyevsky. ‘‘There arc arguments over the 

correctness of this formula,” he went on, ‘‘but in essence it precisely 
e.Kpresses the course of present-day thought. To counter evil—is there 
a more horrible image of evil than the nuclear threat?—there should 
be an accumulation of the potential of good, of social justice, harmony 
and beauty, mutual understanding and cooperation among nations.” 

So it seems that the beauty of the house in Alexei Tolstoy Street 
gives the necessary balance in speculations over the meaning of life 
and one’s place in it. 

' Cited from flpaeda, Oct. 13. 1943. 

^ PyccKue nucaTCAU e MocKae, Moscow, 1977, p. 122. 

3 Ibid. 

* After Ihe Great October Socialist Revolution Slieklitel worked in the Main Com¬ 
mittee of Government Projects. An Academician of Architecture, he works on irritjalion 
projects in the Golodiiaya (Hungry) Steppe, the V. I. Lenin Mausoleum, the monument 
to Uie 26 Baku Commissars, the Dnieper Power Plant. 

* PyccKue nttcarcAU a MocKee, p. 710. 

* A. M. TopsKHA, CoOpanue coHnneHuH, in 25 volumes. Vol. 16. Moscow, 1973, p. 625. 

' Ibid. 

* See C. MopoaoB, Jled yMup MOAoObiM, Moscow, 1984, pp. 174, 189. 



LINKS IN TIME 


THE SPANISH DEBUT 


Sergei BOGOMOLOV 


I was offered a post in Spain in June 1969, when I was on the staff 
of our Embassy in France and arrived on holiday in Moscow. Anatoli 
Kovalyov, Head of the First European Department of the USSR Minis¬ 
try of Foreign Affairs (now First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs), 
told me that a Soviet shipping agency was to open in Madrid, and that 
it had been decided that a Foreign Ministry official would be appointed 
deputy chief of the agency. He said it was a non-diplomatic post but 
one holding the promise of interesting and independent work. 

I was given two days to consider the offer but I made up my mind 
instantly. Spain had always held an attraction for me. Along with school¬ 
boys of my generation, I. eagerly absorbed news from the fronts of the 
Spanish Republic; we prided ourselves on our “Spanish” red caps 
and could sing the Riego Anthem. During my service at the Ministry 
and abroad involving problems of the American continent and then on 
the Disarmament Committee and in France, 1 had studied Spanish on 
my own. 

The decision to appoint me to Madrid was adopted in August. Back 
from Paris, I began preparing for my new job. I had to help set up an 
agency of the Black Sea Shipping Line in Madrid, which meant drafting 
and securing approval of quite a few papers and acquainting myself 
with the ABC’s of a shipping agent’s dutie.s. 

The purpose of the mission at that time was seen as information. 
Soviet-Spanish relations had broken off completely with the downfall 
of the Spanish Republic in March 1939. It was not until the late 1950s 
that the Spanish ports were reopened to Soviet ships. In the 1960s minor 
business deals were concluded. In February 1969 agreement was reached 
on exchanging shipping agencies. The Spaniards wanted relations to 
develop, and so did we. The Franco regime was still a barrier to closer 
relations. What was going on in the country, which had played a notable 
role throughout the entire history of Europe? 

Spokesmen for Spanish anti-Franco exiles abroad took an optimistic, 
view of the state of affairs. Franco, an ailing old man, was gradually 
relinquishing practical leadership. His entourage was rent by a covert 
struggle for power. “Meet you soon in Madrid,” anti-Francoists used 
to say to each other. But for us Spain remained a terra incognita as 
time wore on. The fragmentary information at our disposal was insuf¬ 
ficient for a dependable assessment of the situation in the country or a 
forecast of its future trend. In short, we needed first hand information. 
Before leaving for Spain, I needed to study all available informa- 
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lion on the country and its history, especially the record of Russian- 
Spanish and Sovict-Spanish relations. Work in the archives provided 
insight into the Republic’s dramatic past, in particular its complicated 
relations with the outside world. I was shocked at the tragedy befallen 
our representatives. Both our ambassadors—Marsel Rozenberg and his 
succes.sor, Leon Gaikis, had become victims of Stalinist repression. The 
same lot befell Van Berzin, our Military Representative, and Vladimir 
Antonov-Ovseyenko, our Consul-General in Barcelona, a man of legen¬ 
dary fame. After Stalin’s death the cases of the diplomats hit by repres¬ 
sion were reviewed but there lingered a feeling of debt to the memory 
of these men. 

In purely practical terms it was necessary to si)ccify the functions 
of the agency and provide an organisational and financial basis for the 
work ahead. The Ministry complied with my requests. It authorised me 
to send diplomatic reports and allocated funds for trips to Paris to 
communicate with Moscow, the purchase of newspapers and periodicals 
and expenses on representation. There were some hitches, however. On 
reading the decision on my appointment to the shipping agency in the 
making, the financial department of the Ministry struck my name off the 
payroll without giving the matter a second thought. During the first 
bu.sy month 1 still hoped that everything would turn out right .somehow. 
But it didn’t. The Ministry’s legal adviser suggested that 1 should go to 
Odessa, where the Black Sea Shipping Line had its headquarters, and 
get my problem settled there. It was not until after intervention from 
higher up that things were put right. 

Preparations were nearing completion but 1 still had no entry visa. 
The Spanish authorities had gone back on their decision concerning 
shipping agencies. Why? 

After an agreement on exchanging agencies had been signed in Fe¬ 
bruary 1969, our administrative authorities proceeded with the sluggish¬ 
ness typical of those years. It took them a long time to select personnel 
for the agency (four persons), to define its financial status, and so on. 
Eight months thus passed. Meanwhile the situation in Madrid changed. 
On October 29 Franco replaced the government, including the Foreign 
Minister, who favoured the idea of exchanging shipping missions. The 
portfolios went to members of a mysterious clerical society known as 
Opus Dei. 

Engineer Lopez Bravo, a dynamic, enterprising man, became Foreign 
Minister, lie refused to pattern his policy on his predecessor’s, for he 
aspired to greater achievements of his own. He skipped the stage of 
“shipping” relations to go further. Spanish diplomats set about exploring 
the possibility of concluding a trade agreement between the governments 
of the two countries without delay. Their efforts were offset by diplomatic 
silence, which implied that the exi.sting accord on shipping agencies had 
to be honoured. 

In December the Spaniards let us know that Lopez Bravo was flying 
to the Philippines via the Soviet l.Inion and would like to avail himself 
of the landing to be made in Tashkent (for technical reasons) to meet 
with a Soviet representative. The problem of a conversation with a mem¬ 
ber of the Franco government on Soviet territory could be approached 
in various ways by the standards of that time. But the Soviet side sho¬ 
wed flexibility by accepting the offer. 

Preparations for the meeting began at once. But on December 27, 
for some unknown navigational reasons, the plane carrying the Minister 
touched down in Moscow and not in Tashkent. Word of it did not come 
Immediately. Anatoli Kovalyov succeeded in securing in a matter of 
minutes the go-ahead for a meeting with the Minister at Sheremetyevo 
airport. By the time our representative arrived at the airport, very little 
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meeting did take place. Practical relations with 

bpatn were launched. 

Late in February 1970 the Spaniards confirmed their consent to the 
opening ot shipping agencies. On March 25 Viktor Dyrchcnko, chief of 
tne agency, Yuri Isayev and Igor Sluirygin, senior engineers, and myself 
leu by plane for Paris, where we were to get Spanish visas. 

Even before we left I kept asking my.self what I should begin with 
in Madrid. The Spaniards had been notified that the agency staff would 
include an associate of the Foreign Ministry. However, they were not 
told who the man was nor what tasks he had been set. I had the impres¬ 
sion that contacts with the Spanish Foreign Ministry were not ruled out. 
Moscow expected me to do useful work without binding me, however, 
to take any concrete steps. 

On arriving at niy destination, I could have struck up an acquain¬ 
tance with people who were in a position to helj) me see wliat was what 
and begun informing Mo.scow on this basis. But in that case the Spanish 
authorities would probably have considered that my activity bypassing 
the country’s Foreign Ministry went beyond the duties of a shipping 
agent. Thi.s invited the conclusion that contacts with the Spanish Foreign 
Ministry wore a sine qua non for all "non-shipping” activity. 

In Pari.s I decided that I must act fast and openly. I asked for a 
meeting with the Councillor of the Spanish Embassy, Nicolas Revenga, 
througli whom Lopez Bravo had made his diplomatic overtures. Revenga 
received mo without delay. I told him briefly about my previous work. 
1 said 1 was prepared to maintain contacts with officials of the Spanish 
Foreign Ministry on a personal basis and to spell out Soviet policy. 
Revenga promised to immediately report all that to Madrid. 


W e took off for Madrid on March 29. It was not long before we saw 
the Pyrenees with patches of snow here and there, and then the 
grey-green mountains of the Basque Country scarred with gorges. After 
that the mountains gave way to red plains criss-crossed with olive-trees 
and with rivers meandering down narrow beds. The plane began to 
reduce altitude, and we saw villages lying far apart and the ruins of 
castles on hilltops. We skirted a vast cloud of smog pierced by the tops 
of tall buildings. Below us was Madrid. 

The city seemed to have been built anew. There were cranes everywhere. 
Vivid shop-windows and streets choking with traffic suggested that Spain 
had entered a period of boom. But we were struck by the omnipresence 
of police armed with tommyguns. 

We spent our first days in Madrid solving numerous problems. We 
had to rent premises and apartments as soon as possible, obtain accre¬ 
ditation papers, secure multiple visas for trips to Paris, buy cars and get 
driver’s licences, familiarise ourselves with the local press and, above 
all, make a correct appraisal of how we were regarded by those whom 
we had to deal with. 

We were helped from the outset by representatives of the Spanish 
companies servicing Soviet ships at the time. Practical problems were 
settled in two or three weeks. Early in April our agency began function¬ 
ing. The Ministry of Trade Department of the Merchant Marine, to which 
we were accredited, promised all necessary assistance. Everywhere we 
were received affably and readily, with the openness and dignity typical 
of the Spanish people. We often heard the opinion current in Spain that 
the diaracters and destinies of our two peoples had much in common: 
Spain and Russia had stood up to hordes of nomads and stopped their 
advance to Western Europe, and more recently they had defeated Napo- 
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Icon. Spaniards spoke of patriotism and selflessness in repulsing enemies, 
seeing these qualities as common to both peoples. 

A couple of days after we had been accredited, Dyrchenko and I were 
invited to the Foreign Ministry. We were received by two young diplo¬ 
mats; Miguel Solano, head of the European Department, and Manuel 
Sassot, his assistant. They told us that the Ministry would treat the 
Chief of the Agency and his deputies as official representatives and not 
persons representing a private company, and olTered to help us whenever 
necessary. 

The Spaniards decided not to open a shipping agency of their c^wn 
in Moscow. They did not want relations lo slop at the technical level 
and planned to work for the early signing of a trade treaty. The absence 
of reciprocity objectively complicated my position, making it less solid 
and hence more responsible. 

The task facing me was to see clear as speedily as possible in the 
foreign policy, the economy and political and .social problems of Spain, 
look into the Spaniards’ sentiments and aspirations and gain a better 
idea of the Spanish national character. The only people who could help 
me in this were trustworthy friends, perceptive interlocutors from various 
social spheres, wellmeaning fellow diplomats. But I had yet to meet them. 

Meanwhile 1 was expected to send my first reports to Moscow. I low 
was I to compile them? I decided to begin with the simplest things and 
to write only about what I had seen with my own eyes, without conjec¬ 
turing anything. On arriving in Paris, I did just that. I wrote that we 
were given a cordial welcome and that Soviet people were treated well. 
The Agency had opened and was functioning. There was contact with 
the Spanish Foreign Ministry. Madrid was building fast. Spain made 
fihe impression of an industrial country. But we also saw signs of social 
tension in the large numbers of police armed with tommyguns, especially 
outside the university. That was roughly the gist of my very first reports. 

Naturally, I e.xpected to meet former Republicans in Madrid. But this 
turned out to be no simple matter. Many of them had died in the civil 
war, 250,000 had been shot, 1.5 million had emigrated. Surviving mem¬ 
bers of the Republican Army (it took time lo find out their whereabouts) 
were as friendly and grateful to the Soviet people as ever. We were 
shown in the vicinity of Madrid a little stream, the Jarama, in which 
our war pilots had taken a swim in winter to the heat-loving Spaniards’ 
amazement. Asked why the Republic had failed lo win, ex-combatants 
did not refer to the enemy’s military superiority. They spoke bitterly 
of the mistakes and excesses of the Republican authorities. Support from 
the peasants had been insufficient. Years of harassment and persecution 
had not made supporters of the one-time Popular Front Republic reno¬ 
unce their convictions but they did not feel it would be resurrected once 
the Franco regime was overturned. 

My attention was also drawn to another group of Spaniards—Repu¬ 
blicans’ children who were evacuated to the Soviet Union in the civil 
war years and repatriated in the second half of the 1950s. They number 
over 3,000. 

I came across several “Soviet Spaniards’’ at once, for they were 
employed by trading companies with which we were doing business. 
Repatriates made up a separate colony, finding it hard to assimilate. 
Native Spaniards called them Rusos (Russians). Some of these, includ¬ 
ing the famous forward of the Soviet Torpedo football team, Pedro Go¬ 
mez, had gone through the Franco regime’s prisons. Others were doing 
their best to help establish normal trading ties with the Soviet Union. 
They had their own opinion of Spanish affairs but it seemed they were 
more onlookers. 
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We met Communists and other active anti-Francoists soon and unex¬ 
pectedly. An engineer in one of the firms that had established business 
relations with us turned out to be a Communist. We were also looked 
up by other people who hated fascism. They wanted to discuss things 
w'ith us. They said that a great many Spaniards humiliated by the lack 
of democracy were biding their time and that Spain’s problems could 
only be solved “on the streets”. As regards political prospects for this» 
they estimated them with greater reserve than anti-Francoist leaders 
in e.xile. They forecast no early downfall of the regime. 

Some of these people never came back after they had spoken out while 
with others there developed friendly relations. Without contact with them, 
understanding the situation in the country was out of the question. I felt 
certain that the future belonged to the regime’s opponents. However, it 
might well be that some of my acquaintances were under suspicion with 
the authorities. To meet members of a political opposition is always a 
ticklish matter for diplomats. In Spain under Franco even an occasional 
contact with progressives and democrats was a problem. 

What made my task somewhat easier was that infrequent meetings 
with anti-P'rancoists did not stand out from the numerous contacts 
with businessmen and journalists among whom the appearance of Soviet 
representatives aroused interest, with employees of the Foreign Ministry, 
Ministry of Trade and Ministry of Information, artistes hoping to “make 
their way” into the Soviet Union, scholars and lecturers of Madrid Uni¬ 
versity keen on exchanges with Soviet colleagues. 

I had to search for information “footholds” in the ruling camp as 
well, because I needed to know the situation in the upper echelons of 
power first hand. Establishing contacts with men prominent in the busi¬ 
ness community, the regime’s mainstay, was not too difficult, for this 
was in keeping with their own interests. The bourgeoisie, particularly 
that section of it associated with new technologies, was drawn to Western 
Europe because it considered that unless Spain Joined the Common Mar¬ 
ket its economy would have no chance. This accounted for the duality 
of its interests: trying to lead the country out of moral and political iso¬ 
lation while at the same time retaining its grip on power, primarily its 
control over labour. Business quarters visualised the post-Franco order 
as a "strong” conservative regime behind a monarchic facade and with 
four or five political parties but without Communists. 

Nor was it very hard to take up with representatives of the regime 
who realised the inevitability of change and did not mind showing 
“broad-mindedness” by mixing with Soviet representatives. The Spanish 
Falange, a fascist-type organisation, the only political party allowed 
under Franco, had been disbanded in the late 1950s. Its thoroughly false 
“anti-capitalist” and “anti-monarchist” demagogy had come into crying 
conflict with reality. During the civil war the Francoists marched, singing 
“We want neither royal idiots nor capitalist rulers”. Nor could it have 
been otherwise in the red-hot situation of the 1930s. But now the decks 
were being cleared for , the restoration of the monarchy. Franco, refusing 
to share power with anyone, held up the formation of the national move¬ 
ment, which was planned to replace the Falange. The vast hierarchy of 
ex-Falangists entrenched in the top consultative government bodies and 
the local echelons of power was rent by discord. Most of them were eager 
to engage in private enterprise, to do business. Some, especially young 
people, began to swing “left” in advance by professing so-called social 
democratic convictions. 

Opus Dei members who had captured high positions were hinting at 
a future liberalisation of the regime and advocating Spain’s "entry into 
Europe”, that is, into NATO and the Common Market. And they wanted 
ties with Eastern Eurooe for good measure. But poised over heads of 
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Of)ii.s Dei cabinet ministers like the sword of Damocles was the scandal 
over MATESA, a firm set up to pump government credits into private 
pockets. Most of my interlocutors blasted those men as a mafia of bure¬ 
aucrats and clericals, saying that they would not last much longer poli¬ 
tically. 

I was also interested in contacts with the military, the main strike 
force that had brought Franco to power. It cultivated in the armed forces 
enthusiasm for the victories achieved in the civil war and advocated 
loyalty to the Generalissimo. Yet the army was no monolith. The more 
enlightened military men realised that after Franco the regime would 
change, and so they showed a measure of independence, taking a mode¬ 
rate stand. Some of them, especially those who combined service in the 
army with jobs in industrial and trading companies (Franco encouraged 
this), accepted relations that did not commit them too much. 

By the end of the first year 1 entered into contact with the diplomatic 
corps. It all began with the French Ambassador. I needed French visas 
for my innumerable trips to Paris and so had to hand in photographs, 
fill in forms and go through delays due to red tape. One day 1 asked 
to see the Ambassador. It emerged that Robert Gillet knew about my 
humble pre.sence in the diplomatic world from General dc Gaulle, who 
visited Spain privately in the summer of 1970. During his meeting with 
Franco the general told him that in tlie Soviet Shipping Agency there 
was a diplomat who had .served in Paris, Franco allegedly replied curtly 
and ambiguously: “I know. We are watching what he’s doing.” 

After seeing the Ambassador I was issued with a multiple French 
entry visa, which made things easier for me, and won a well-disposed 
and intelligent interlocutor in the person of Robert Gillet. 

Contacts in the diplomatic corps helped disprove certain Soviet ste¬ 
reotypes of the time, such as the conviction tlial Spain was being "pul¬ 
led into NATO”. Inner political reasons prevented some West European 
governments from giving the odious Franco regime such support. This 
also held true of admission to the Common Market. Many aspects of 
Spanish foreign policy came out more clearly; they included European 
security and the Middle East, that is, areas where objectively there was 
common ground shaping up. Spain had traditionally backed the Arabs, 
with whom it was closely linked by economic interests and a cultural 
legacy dating from earlier history. 


E veryday life posed new problems. Om central organisations had heard 
about the appearance of the first Soviet “post” in Madrid. And so the 
Agency had to receive tourist groups, artistes on guest tours, scientists 
arriving for various international forums. We also got requests for help 
from Spaniards wanting lo visit the Soviet Union as a prospective busi¬ 
ness partner, from noted artistes, including the singer Rafael, who was 
particularly popular in our country at the time. It also was necessary to 
help these people as far as we could. 

Grand Duke Vladimir, “heir to the Russian throne”, grand-nephew of 
Nicholas II, turned out to be living in Madrid. He was a colourle.ss mid¬ 
dle-aged man unaccepted in “society”. His only daughter glibly told 
newsmen what an excellent empress she could be for her Russian “sub¬ 
jects”. The whole thing could have been dismissed as a political hallu¬ 
cination but for the fact that our seamen who had deserted were taken 
to the “heir” to kiss his hand. I know of three or four men of that sort. 

About a year later there arose the problem of Franco. I was asked 
whether 1 would like to be received by him in audience, say, together 
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with a Soviet artiste, by way of contributing to cultural contacts, so to 
speak. It was necessary to decide without damaging our mission. 

What was Franco like? Contemporaries said that he owed his eleva¬ 
tion to his political dexterity rather than to his ability as a military 
leader. His reprisals against defeated Republicans were massive and 
merciless, being calculated to intimidate the people. In the cold war 
atmosphere following the defeat of the Nazi Reich, he took his bearings 
fast. He found a new patron, the United States. The patronage had to 
be paid for by allowing US military bases on Spanish soil. 

Unlike Italy’s Duce, Franco did not insist on being worshipped. We 
did not sec his statues or portraits in any city square. Nor did the press 
extol him too much. The Caudillo was a poor speaker. He was a taci¬ 
turn man of the type of secretive palace dictators. 

On arriving in Madrid, I bought in the city centre a biography of 
Franco written by an American. The book dealt frankly with the asser¬ 
tion that the Caudillo had been involved in the death of General Mola, 
his chief rival in the rebel camp. 

I asked my Spanish friends whether it was allowed to criticise Fran¬ 
co. They answered that Americans were free to do so but not Spaniards, 
The Caudillo was head of state and government and Supreme Coniman- 
der-in-Chief. If you criticised him you would be tried for insulting the 
army. There was a relevant provision in the law. Or you would be hound¬ 
ed by his underlings. Spaniards mentioned Franco cautiously, looking 
around and lowering their voices. It was allowed to criticise cabinet 
ministers. Franco realised, I was told, that you couldn’t gag everybody 
in Spain and so he allowed people to let off steam. He preferred to rely 
on cunning and loyal bodvguards. He presented his retainers with ex¬ 
pensive gifts, alternating Ins preferences. And his retainers vied with one 
another for his favour. However, those who overdid it, attracting public 
attention, soon found themselves unwanted. 

The dictator’s personal safety was entrusted lo a crack gendarmerie 
division. Whenever he had to leave his residence Civil Guards armed 
with tommyguns were posted all along the route at 50-metrc intervals, 
and helicopters hovered overhead. 

After 70 the Caudillo’s health became worse. Parkinson’s disease ma¬ 
de itself felt more and more. It was said that at cabinet meetings he usu¬ 
ally dozed off. But every time the debate took an undesirable turn he 
would wake up and utter one or two words in a feeble voice. He made 
decisions by himself. In recent years he had done this later than requi¬ 
red by events. The aging Caudillo’s dictatorship was safeguarded by an 
ultra-reactionary camarilla benefiting amply from the privileges of po¬ 
wer. It was a rigid dictatorship intolerant of exponents of the ideas of 
freedom and justice. 

In reply to the overtures concerning a meeting with Franco, I said 
that there should be reasonable gradualness in everything; working con¬ 
tacts with the Foreign Ministry, then with a higher echelon, then with 
the Foreign Minister, and so on. According to an Oriental parable, Khoja 
Nasreddin promised the Emir to teach his donkey in seven years to read 
the Koran. This alarmed his friends, and so he told them that in seven 
years’ time his donkey would be dead or it would be the Emir or him¬ 
self. It so happened that I never met Franco. 

I tried to give my early contacts with Spanish diplomats the form 
of private meetings. Conversations on the premises of the Foreign Mi¬ 
nistry necessitated concrete topics which were rather few at the beginn¬ 
ing. My Spanish colleagues readily attended receptions or met with us 
privately at family level but they spoke time and again of the need to 
raise Spanish-Soviet relations to a higher plane, to lend them an of¬ 
ficial quality. 
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All that was permissible for us in those days was de facto relations 
ranging from purely technical to commercial ones. But even within this 
framework they were only allowed to be built up step by step. This is 
why at first 1 decided that I had a right to remind the Spaniards of the 
proposal to exchange correspondent’s offices of the two countries’ official 
news agencies made by the Soviet side even before the opening of the 
^hipping agency. I said this was advisable because people in our coun¬ 
tries knew too little about each other and correspondents could help 
change this. 

After a lime the Spaniards answered in the affirmative, and it was 
not long before TASS representative Anatoli Krasikov arrived in Madrid 
to draft an agreement on exchanging correspondent’s offices. The result 
was an agreement between TASS and EFE, the Spanish official news 
agency. In November 1970 Mikhail Artyushenkov arrived in Madrid as 
a permanent correspondent of TASS while Cel^o Coliaso left for Moscow 
as representative of EFE. 

At the very end of 1970, new members were added to the Soviet colony 
in Spain. A delegation of the Soviet Ministry of the Fishing Industry 
and Spanish firms reached agreement on establishing a mixed Sovict- 
Spanish company for the servicing of Soviet fishing-boats in Canary Is¬ 
lands ports. Sovhispan, as the company was named, established itself in 
the port city of Las Palmas. It took over the servicing and supply of 
Soviet fishing flotillas in immediate proximity of fisheries. The vigorous 
activity of a small team of Soviet specialists under Y. Timofeyev support¬ 
ed by two Spanish firms—Tabacos do Filipinas and Vapores Suardiez— 
soon began to bear fruit. Its economic effect for the Soviet fishing fleet 
was worth hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In December 1970 I was invited to Gabriel Fernandez de Valderra- 
ina, Under-Secretary at the Foreign Ministry. He handed to me an aide- 
memoire on “Possible Main Provisions of a Trade Agreement between 
Spain and the USSR”. The move was not unexpected. We had respond¬ 
ed to a relevant Spanish proposal earlier in a West European capital, 
saying that we accepted it in principle. By then Spain had advanced 
to fifth place in industrial production in Western Europe next to the 
FRG, France, Britain and Italy, and our trade with it was on the rise. 
Both countries had a stake in putting their economic relations on a legal 
basis. 

That a diplomat lacking formal diplomatic status and operating in 
a personal capacity took part in the talks was something new. But the 
Spaniards had their reasons. Overtures and talks in the capitals of third 
countries on the pattern “Foreign Ministry—Ambassador, Ambassador— 
Foreign Ministry” did not ensure adequate promptitude and occasionally 
lacked accuracy. Nor could they be kept confidential, w'hicli the Spanish 
side saw as particularly important in this case. 

Moscow’s answer to the Spanish aide-memoire came early in 1971 
through my “channel”. In the spring of that year official delegations 
met for the first time. Ours was led by the deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade and the Spanish delegation, by the Chief of the Economic Depart¬ 
ment of the Foreign Ministry. 1 was instructed to join in the delegation’s 
work and afterwards became a member of it. 

Our approach had some aspects which the Spanish side found unac¬ 
ceptable at first. We proposed exchanging trade missions, granting them 
exterritoriality and the right to send coded messages and use diplomatic 
mailbags, and issuing trade representatives and their staffs with diplo¬ 
matic passports. What we envisaged was trade missions enjoying certain 
diplomatic privileges. The Spaniards feared that such an unusual if con¬ 
venient form of relations would enable us to delay formal recognition, 
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which the regime needed as a means of [mistering its international 
standing. 

The talks proceeded with difficulty. It took eighteen months to find 
solutions to the disputed issues. The following fact indicates how little 
e.vperience of dealing with the Spaniards we had: 

Our first working draft of the main part of the treaty called Spain 
the "Spanish Republic”. I remember lelling our delegates rather Irascib¬ 
ly that Spain was a monarchy: two years before. Prince Juan Carlos had 
been proclaimed successor to the supreme authority as King. But the 
ne.\t moment 1 said to myself that 1 did not know the full official name 
of the country. I had to consult the Foreign Ministry, and they told me 
without taking offense that the name was simply “Spain” The nation’s 
turbulent history had resulted in the definition of the form of govern¬ 
ment being left out of the official name of the state. 

Occasionally the pace of the talks (piickened. There were periods in 
between delegation meetings when 1 had to go to Paris every four or 
five days to communicate with Moscow. Sometimes a pause set in. Appa¬ 
rently Lope/. Bravo had to pressure the ultrareaclionary loaders in Fran¬ 
co’s entourage and perhaps the Caudillo himself. 

Cultural and sporting ties provided a favourable atmosphere. The 
Spaniards welcomed Soviet artistes with enthusiasm. Guest performan¬ 
ces by the Moscow' Ballet School headed by Sofya Golovkina, the Beryoz- 
ka Fnsemble, tlje Leningrad State Philharmonic Orchestra and other 
groups and individual performers deeply impressed Spanish audiences. 

Matches between the national football teams of the Soviet l.Inion and 
Spain in the summer of 1971 proved very helpful. About 5,000 Spanish 
fans went to the Soviet Union. Some Spaniards in high positions sent 
their w'ivcs to see what it was like in “Russia”. Intourist did a good job. 
Everybody came back full of pleasant impressions. The wife of General 
Diez Alegria, Chief of the General Staff, and other noted personalities 
spoke well of the trip. Furthering such ties, which helped draw the pe¬ 
oples of the two countries closer together, remained one of onr main 
tasks. 

On September 15, 1972, a trade treaty was signed in Paris. A sepa¬ 
rate protocol provided for the establishment of trade missions entitled 
lo diplomatic immunity, the dispatch of coded messages and the use of 
diplomatic mailbags as well as to diplomatic passports for the trade 
representatives and three of their associates. The mission staffs were 
limited to 12 employees on the insistence of the Spanish side. Spain 
undertook lo lift quantitative restrictions on Soviet imports as far as 
possible and to abolish them altogether after December 21, 1975. 

In spite of their substantial privileges, the trade missions were not 
small replicas of embassies. They had no right lo flv their national flags 
or display their slate insignia. Employees having diplomatic passports 
were not entered in the lists of the diplomatic corps. Diplomatic contacts 
were still maintained on an informal basis, as between private indi¬ 
viduals so to say. 

Spanish legislation called for ratification of the treaty. In the Cortes 
members of New Force, an organisation of extreme right, made nume¬ 
rous anti-Soviet statements, positig as more rightist than Franco, but 
they could not really change anything. On February 28, 197.1, the Soviet 
and Spanish ambassadors to Paris exchanged notes on the entry of 
the treaty into force. 

The soviet Trade Mission was established as unhurriedly as the Ship¬ 
ping Agency. It opened on October 2, 1973, and was placed under Yuri 
Kozhin, an experienced official of the Alinistry of Foreign Trade (subse¬ 
quently deputy Minister of Foreign Trade). Eight of the A\ission’s twel¬ 
ve staff members represented the Ministry of Foreign Trade and four, the 
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Foreign Ministry. My new colleagues—Councillor Viktor Filippov and 
Second Secretaries Igor Ivanov and Vyacheslav Gongadze—got down to 
work fast. I became deputy Trade Representative. 

The Spaniards opened their Trade Mission in Moscow. But there 
were only four people on its staff, three of them representing the Foreign 
Ministry and one, the Ministry of Trade. Appointed Trade Representa¬ 
tive was Eduardo Ibanez, until then Ambassador in Ecuador. 

By that time the socialist countries of Eastern Europe were ahead of 
us in developing relations with Spain. Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Ro¬ 
mania and Czechoslovakia had consular and trade missions in Madrid 
that were more like embassies in miniature. In January 1973 the"GDR 
established full diplomatic relations with Spain at the ambassadorial 
level. Was our lag the result of a mistake? Subsequent developments 
showed that it was not. 


I n the 1971-1973 period, new forces began to stir to life within the 
hardened structure of the Franco regime. Violent and protracted stri¬ 
kes rocked Galicia, Asturias and Andalusia. Student unrest assumed 
such proportions that the academic year was missed ail over the coun¬ 
try. Police cracked down on workers, and there were many killed or 
wounded. A student I knew told me that mounted police had broken into 
the hall of Madrid University without alighting. They swung their ba¬ 
tons indiscriminately. Repression was toughened but social tension and 
unrest went on mounting. 

Under the circumstances we saw a possible further step in authoris¬ 
ing the trade missions to issue visas without raising the level of relations. 
Trade and economic ties with Spain were growing, and cultural exchan¬ 
ges were becoming more active. Visas were issued in Paris. This caused 
delays and inconveniences. I often had to lake batches of Spanish pas¬ 
sports to Paris, where they were visaed at the Consular Department of 
our Embassy. The result was much wasted time. 

Spanish diplomats rejected the idea of the trade missions themselves 
issuing visas. There had been no such thing in international practice; 
besides, according to Spanish legislation, a consular agreement would 
have to be ratified by the Cortes, and that they could not accept for in¬ 
ternal reasons. The Spaniards hinted transparently that the next stage 
should be full-fledged diplomatic relations. 

In the end the scale tipped in favour of our proposal thanks to the 
development of air communication between the two countries. After all, 
nobody could board a plane without a visa. Cooperation with the Spa¬ 
nish civil aviation authorities and companies began long before the Tra¬ 
de Mission opened. In April 1972, following detailed talks, a delegation 
of the Ministry of Civil Aviation acting on behalf of .Aeroflot signed with 
the Spanish state airline, Iberia, an agreement on reciprocal recognition 
of commercial documents (tickets and bills of lading). There was an 
agreement with solid Spanish tourist firms on carrying passengers and 
cargoes in Aeroflot planes. A year later the civil aviation authorities of 
the two countries started talks on direct air communication between 
Moscow and Madrid. By early 1974 an accord had been reached on ex¬ 
tending charter and tourist flights. The drafting of an agreement on direct 
air traffic was nearing completion. 

The problem of authorising the trade missions to issue visas without 
ratification in the Cortes turned out to be solvable. True, this necessitat¬ 
ed an uncommon approach. Rather than signing an agreement, the two 
sides simply instructed their trade missions to issue entry and transit 
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visas. They informed each other in writing of the decision made, which 
became operative from July 1, 1974. 

I would have liked to sign the first Soviet visa in Madrid but busi¬ 
ness took me to Paris. On July 1, ten Spanish passports were brought 
to the Trade Mission to be visaed. Igor Ivanov, then a beginner in dip¬ 
lomacy, had never had anything to do with forms, stamps and regis¬ 
ters. How was he to tackle the job? There was no choice but to call up 
the Consular Department in Paris and make out the first visas “from 
dictation” over the telephone. 

The flow of visas quickly increased. The Spaniards allowed us to add 
to the Trade Mission staff a consular official of our Foreign Ministry 
over and above the agreed quota, on a temporary basis as it were. 
A new First Secretary arrived from Moscow. Things got moving. We 
received requests for legalisation and for obtaining documents from the 
Soviet Union. Soviet citizens living in Spain began to turn up. Those we¬ 
re mostly Soviet wives of Spanish repatriates who had decided to retain 
their Soviet citizenship. But the Trade Mission could not perform consu¬ 
lar functions in full measure, and the main thing it lacked was the right 
to defend the interests of Soviet citizens in Spain. 

With the opening of the Trade Mission, trade with Spain expanded 
rapidly. In 1976 trade turnover reached 230 million rubles—a nearly 
tenfold increase in six years. Sovhispan, too, was growing fast. In the 
mid-1970s the number of Canaries port calls by Soviet ships stood at 
2,000, and up to 140,000 fishermen and seamen had gone ashore. Sovhis¬ 
pan rendered services to ships and people, replaced crews by means of 
planes of its own charter airline, saw to the repair of ships and the 
smooth operation of fishing flotillas, floating canneries and bases, and 
prospected new fisheries. To avoid living at the expense of the fleet, the 
company promoted trade in a wide range of goods and the construction 
of turnkey shopping centres. It was the only multiple mixed company 
of the two countries. In 1977, or five years after the start, it became one 
of Spain’s first hundred export companies, having attained gross trade 
turnover worth up to 100 million dollars. 

Every step cost effort. Many difficulties were due to the attitude of 
the leadership of the former Ministry of Foreign Trade, which in the 
years of stagnation regarded the state monopoly of foreign trade as a 
monopoly of one ministry and not the whole state. At present our in¬ 
dustry is permitted to sell on foreign markets direct, and joint stock 
companies are offered ample opportunities. The success of Sovhispan, a 
company operating on the basis of a fishing fleet, tended to break up rou¬ 
tine patterns and therefore met resistance. Nor did powerful Spanish 
competitors fail to react. By the early 1980s Sovhispan had been stripped 
of trading and construction functions and thrown back to its initial func¬ 
tion, supplying the fishing fleet. 


T he 1973-1975 period was crucial in Spain. The 1973 oil crisis seriously 
damaged the economy. The curve of inflation and strikes was going 
up. There began mass arrests among the Communists and leaders of the 
underground trade union. Workers’ Commissions. Terrorism—both on the 
extreme left and on the far right—reached an unprecedented high. Both 
varieties were harmful to the regime. Leftist terrorism showed that the 
government was unable to maintain the "order” it advocated. And right¬ 
ist terrorism was aggravating overall lack of law and order. In the 
summer of 1973 Franco, who had turned 80, relinquished his duties as 
head of government to his close associate. Admiral Luis Carrero Blanco. 
A few month later, the new ruler’s bullet-proof car was hurled by a ter- 
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rible blast on to the roof of a six-slorcy house. The admiral was killed, 
and his assailatits escaped. The fa^-ade of the regime cracked—a sign of 
weakness. 

The “revolution of carnations” in neighbouring Portugal (April 1974) 
\\as an even worse shock to the regime. All three pillars of Francoism— 
capital, the Church and the army—tottered. There began a panic trans¬ 
fer of capital abroad. The police intercepted wealthy people and bigwigs 
of the regime who were trying to smuggle out suitcases packed with va¬ 
luables. One of those intercepted was reportedly the Caudillo’s own 
daughter. 

The bourgeois press grew bolder. It went over from timid allegories 
in favour of liberalising the regime to outright demands for the retire¬ 
ment of Franco and a painless transition to respectable monarchic rule. 
The authorities proceeded to arrest liberal bourgeois leaders but this 
suited them well, for they saw imprisonment as a pass to the future. 

The clergy, who had served power and wealth for centuries, stopped 
backing the regime. Church leaders began to talk about social justice 
while ordinary priests competed in radicalism as they tried to keep pace 
with developments. 

Still, the regime tried to show strength by jailing several clergymen. 
There arose the case of Ahoveros, the Bishop of Bilbao, who had pushed 
the Church into the opposition camp. A former chaplain of the Francoist 
army, lie declared from the pulpit in support of autonomy for the Bas¬ 
que country. The government sent a warplane to pack him off to the Va¬ 
tican. But instead of boarding the plane, the bishop drove in his own car 
to Madrid, where the Council of Spanish Bishops in e.xtraordinary ses¬ 
sion was waiting for him. Confrontation between the government and 
the bishops lasted about two weeks. Spaniards were dying to see what 
the adversaries would do next. Many of them remembered the time when 
the Vatican had excommunicated Peron for bickering with Argentina’s 
bishops. The regime backed down. It was helpless. 

The army and the repressive apparatus clung to the old order longest 
of all. But even they were in a ferment. Leaflets of the “Military Democ¬ 
ratic Alliance” appeared. Army officers operating underground demanded 
the removal of the reactionary command and called for democratic 
reforms in army and society. The repressive apparatus turned out to be 
sheltering an “internal enemy” of its own, investigators of the criminal 
police. They revealed the sc.andalous practices of REACE, a firm rcsort- 
ing to gangster-like killings and eliminating witnesses. The scandal was 
traced to the upper echelons of the regime. 

Once again as so many times before, the authorities declared a state 
of emergency in the Basque country torn by unrest. The move led to a 
new wave of resistance. The repressive apparatus got stuck in the re¬ 
gion and so could do nothing to break up illegal meetings and demon¬ 
strations in other provinces. Unauthorised freedom of assembly was com¬ 
ing into its own. 

Our small group of Foreign Ministry officials had to greatly step up 
its efforts. When political life in a foreign country where you represent 
your own nation enters a turbulent period you must move fast. Moscow 
understandably expected us to supply prompt and accurate information 
on developments and to submit concrete proposals. It wanted to know 
where Spain was going and what should be done about the opening of 
air communication, the ongoing talks on cooperation in fishing, cultural 
and scientific exchanges, the diplomatic consultations under way on the 
CSCE conference and other international problems. These and many 
other questions had to be answ'cred immediately. Added to all this was 
Portugal, and initially we had to supply information on the situation in 
that country as well. 
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In the autumn of 1975 the regime departing from the scene committed 
a crime which hastened its disintegration. Two young anti-Francoists we¬ 
re executed after being tried by a military court; they were followed by 
another five young men, who were charged with killing policemen. There 
arose a powerful wave of international protest against the excesses of a 
regime in its death-throes. Many countries, including West European 
ones, called in their ambassadors “for consultations’’. The GDR suspend¬ 
ed diplomatic relations with Spain. The staff of its Embassy left Mad¬ 
rid. I stopped visiting the Foreign Ministry. Relations were down to the 
freezing point. 

Contacts with the new forces encountered difficulties. Some of my 
friends were in prison while others were threatened with arrest. Even be¬ 
fore the anti-Francoists were executed, the Foreign Ministry gave me a 
warning, saying that I was meeting with “the wrong people”. We were 
shadowed so persistently that occasionally it was more like “pressing” 
in basketball. I recall an unpleasant incident at the Madrid airport. 
1 stood registering my ticket at the counter of Iberia, with my attache 
case with some personal belongings on the floor at my feet. Suddenly I 
glimpsed a shadow making off with my case. My associate who was with 
me—a sturdy young man—chased the “shadow”. The ensuing silent trial 
of strength at the boundary of the tariff zone ended in his favour. The 
“shadow” let go the attache ca.se and vanished in the crowd. 

Franco died in November 1975. Juan Carlos became King. Conser¬ 
vative leader Arias Navarro, who had succeeded the assassinated Car- 
roro, still headed the government. Foreign Minister Areilza insisted on 
immediately restoring diplomatic relations with our country. However, 
killings and tortures in pri.sons went on even after Franco’s death. Ge¬ 
neral Secretary of the Communist Party of Spain Santiago Carrillo, 
who had arrived clandestinely from France, was .seized with a group 
of other party loaders. Democratic army officers went on trial. Street 
demonstrations were held amid shouts of “Freedom and amnesty”. Bul¬ 
lets whi.sticd. There were victims. Strikes involved hundreds of thous¬ 
ands. 

Was that turning point tense with dramatic struggles the most suit¬ 
able moment for restoring diplomatic relations? People in our country 
did not think so. Areilza must have imagined that the blame for delay¬ 
ing the restoration of relations lay with me. He went to Paris and rene¬ 
wed his proposal at a meeting with Ambassador Stepan Chervonenko, 
who received him amiably. 

Street demonstrations swept the .^rias Navarro government from 
power. 

The new Prime Minister, Adolfo Suarez, one of the youngest cabinet 
members of the previous regime, declared three amnesties under pressu¬ 
re from the people. The prisons emptied. Political parties sprang up and 
were legalised one after another. It was only the legalisation of the 
CPE that was delayed somewhat. The new leaders seemed to fear at first 
that the generals would not “tolerate” it. The generals did. “Everybody’s 
running about, saying something has to be done,” I was told by an ac¬ 
quaintance from among the military, “but nobody knows what can be 
done.” The generals had no programme, nor did the people side with 
them. They could not rely on young officers. .And things were made wor¬ 
se by protracted unrest in the police force. Policemen disobeyed orders; 
they demanded higher pay and refused to shoot at workers. 

Soviet-Spanish relations got moving again. Diplomatic consultations 
and talks on trade and economic cooperation recommenced. Finally 
the Moscow-Madrid airline went into operation. The Spaniards agreed 
to the establishment of correspondent’s offices of the Novosti Press 
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Agency and the Copyright Agency of the USSR in Madrid. Cultural 
interchanges were resumed. 

On the initiative of Valeri Nadolnik, the new Chief of the Shipping 
Agency, a Soviet-Spanish joint-stock company, Intramar, was set up on 
the basis of amalgamations of the Ministry of the Merchant Marine to 
provide cargoes for and service Soviet ships in Spanish continental 
ports. The company proved its worth and has been functioning ever since. 

The 1976 referendum won supporters of the old regime a negligible 
number of votes not exceeding that cast for neofascist groups in other 
West European countries. Dolores Ibarruri returned to Spain. She and 
Santiago Carrillo were elected to a renewed Cortes along with many 
other left-wingers. The changes that had taken place became irreversible. 

At noon on February 9, 1977, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Ana¬ 
toli Kovalyov handed to the Spanish Trade Representative in the Soviet 
Union, Rafael Ferrer, a note on establishing diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the USSR and Spain and on c.xchanging diplomatic missions at 
embassy level. On the same day in Madrid, Under-Secretary Miguel So¬ 
lano handed to me an analogous note at 10 a. m. (with due regard to 
the difference in time). 

Soviet-Spanish relations entered a new stage. 
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T he name of Fyodor Ivanovicli Tyutchev, a fine 19th century poet, 
figures prominently in the annals of Russian and world culture. “One 
cannot live without Tyutchev,” said Leo Tolstoy, who valued him highly 
as a poet and thinker. Fyodor Dostoyevsky viewed Tyutchev as “the 
first poet-philosopher to be equalled by no one but Pushkin”. Afanasi Fet. 
wrote of Tyutchev’s work: 

Here the dominion of a mighty spirit. 

Here the light of a subtle life... 

Though constantly immersed in the world of his innermost experien¬ 
ces, Tyutchev thought incessantly and passionately about the destiny of 
Russia, Europe and the world. And his words were often prophetic. Ac¬ 
cording to the reminiscences of Vladimir Bonch-Bruyevich, Lenin admi¬ 
red Tyutchev’s poetry and spoke of the spontaneous rebelliousness of 
the great poet, who had anticipated momentous events. 

Tyutchev’s ability to see many years ahead and descry in the vague 
mist of the future the outlines of history was the underpinning of his 
diplomatic work. Though he did not hold top posts in the Russian Fo¬ 
reign Ministry, he proved himself to be a true diplomat and even more 
a subtle analyst who comprehended the deep meaning of the events that 
were taking place and their significance for the future. 

Fyodor Tyutchev’s diplomatic career was not an easy-going one. He 
was enrolled at the Russian mission in Munich on May 13, 1823, as a 
"non-staff official” in the rank of gubernatorial secretary (it coi responds 
to the lowest officer rank, i. e., second lieutenant). At first Tyutchev me¬ 
rely copied and registered diplomatic documents. 

In 1826, after serving the required period, he was promoted to the 
next rank—collegiate secretary, and in 1828, was appointed second sec¬ 
retary at the mission. Now he himself was compiling reports for St. 
Petersburg which, admittedly, were chiefly of a purely informational na¬ 
ture. 

A diplomatic career had its advantages. As early as 1825 Tyutchev 
had received the court title of gentleman in waiting (it will be recalled 
that Pushkin received it when he was eleven years older). It was extre¬ 
mely difficult, however, to show any independence while the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs had already been totally run by a wily courtier, its then 
head, Vice-Chancellor Nesselrode. Nevertheless, Tyutchev took an inde¬ 
pendent diplomatic action as early as 1829. 

He had quickly made friends with Friedrich Thiersch (1784-1860), 
an outstanding scholar of ancient Greece and rector of Munich Univer¬ 
sity, whom his pupil Pyotr Kireyevsky, an eminent collector of Russian 
folk songs, had called “one of the most significant people in Germany”. 
Thiersch had not only made a thorough study of Ancient Greece; he was 
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;j1s<) di'oply o(nicc-riK'{l over the conlcmporary fate of the Greeks, who we¬ 
re fifflliiiig for national liberation from Turkish domination, which liad 
iH L'nii m Hf).'! when (lie Turks seized Constantinople. 

It is a well-known fact tliat Russia, proceeding from its centuries-old 
lies with Greece, played a decisive role in its national liberation. Spe¬ 
cifically, it was at Russia's will that the Scptinsular Republic—a sort of 
prototype of indepcmdent Greek statehood -was formed in 1800, on the 
Ionian Islands. When a popular uprising against Turkish rule broke out 
in Greece in 1821, Russia rendered the insurgents all manner of support, 
everyone remeinfxTs how wholeheartedly Pushkin and all those around 
him sympathised with the Greeks' struggle. In 1829 Greece rccefved 
autonomy. But immediately there erupted a tierce struggle between Rus¬ 
sia and Britain for influence in Greece. 

Tyutchev and Thiersch elaborated far-reaching plans. Since constant 
clashes among a wide range of forces were taking place In the newly 
emergi'ul Greek state, a decision was taken to invite a king from a "neu¬ 
tral” country. The one selected for this role was Othon, the quite young 
son of the Bavarian king, who was supposed to reconcile the warring 
parties and groups. His youth w'as called upon to be a guarantee of im¬ 
partiality aiui at the same time a pledge that he, growing up in Greece, 
would become precisely the king of Greece. 

Meanwhile, Thiersch as well as Tyutchev surmised that the new king¬ 
dom should be under the protection of Russia which, among cither things, 
had done much more than any other country for Greece’s liberation. Fol¬ 
lowing Tyutchev’s advice and with his assistance, Thiersch wrote, in au¬ 
tumn 1829, a special message to the Russian emperor in which he urged 
him to give energetic support for Greek statehood. Tyutchev undertook 
to send this message to Nicholas 1 through I. A. Potyomkin, the then 
Russian ambassador to Bavaria, who was favourably disposed to the 
young diplomat. 

The prompting «)f Friedrich Tlnersch’s message to Nicholas 1 was 
a well-appoint(*d diplomatic step by Tyutchev. A figure influential in 
Bavaria the country from which a king for Greece was being invited — 
was calling upon Russia to help the young Greek state in every possible 
way. However, it was at that very time, in autumn 1829, that Liven, 
ambassador in Britain and Nesselrode’s stooge, carried out a completely 
opposite action. The fact was that the recent victory by Russia in the 
Russo-Tnrkish war of 1828-1829 resulted in a situation where it was Rus¬ 
sia that should have fully determined Greece’s status, as the article on 
Greece incorporated into the Treaty of Adrianopolis w'ith the Turks (Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1829) provided for very close tics between the new state and 
Russia. But, wdien Britain sterny objected to this article in the Russo- 
Turk'sh treaty, Liven, without even waiting for instructions from St. Pe¬ 
tersburg, consented to the Greek question being settled in London, at an 
international conference. 

yVVeanwhile, the Turkish and European press began carrying material 
f.xtolling Britain and France as “noble helpers” of Greece, while declar¬ 
ing Russia all but the main enemy of Greek freedom and independence. 

On February I, 1830, Tyutchev wrote Thiersch, urging him to declare 
against one of these articles which, as he put it, was the “most flagrant 
insult to social common sense ever made”. And Thiersch, a champion of 
Greece’s freedom, repeatedly came out in the press in favour of Russian 
influence in the Greek and Slavic lands. 

In any event, however, Britain, owing, among other things, to Liven’s 
“pliancy”, won a diplomatic victory, as a result of which it w'as subse¬ 
quently able to take in hand the young Othon, wdio had been proclaimed 
the king of Greece in 1832. Othon in effect became a puppet of the Bri¬ 
tish, despite the fact that his father. King Ludwig I of Bavaria, had 
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been very favourably disposed to Russia. Due to Britain’s influence the 
Russian envoy in Greece ranked lower in status than the British one, 
although the latter had arrived at his post later than the former. Even 
more telling was the attempt to make the British General Church Gree¬ 
ce’s ambassador to Russia. 

All these British intrigues weie exposed in detail precisely by Tyut¬ 
chev who had been sent from Munich to Greece in late summer 1833 as 
a diplomatic courier. He made a thorough .study of the political situation 
in llie country and compiled a weighty and pointed report to St. Peters- 
hurg upon his return to Munich. 

He wrote in it, in particular: "Over the past three centuries Russia 
has managed invariably to maintain the sincere.st, most benevolent rela¬ 
tions with enslaved Greece... Greece is now free ... the most ancient yet 
youngest nation in Europe! K is high time for it to declare its existence 
to the world to hear. And the embassies of Greece shall appear at the 
European courts. This is unquestionably one of the most triumphant mo¬ 
ments in the life of a nation. But among its embassies there is one to 
which Greece would like to impart a nature even more majestic, even 
more national. It is the embassy which it is sending to a friendly coun¬ 
try—the only one in the world which did not want to believe in its death, 
which never despaired of its salvation, which throughout centuries of 
e.\pectation managed to preserve for it a place among other nations. Will 
It not be a most wondrous day for Greece when it, free at last, resumes, 
before Heaven and for all to see, the alliance with Russia that it sacred- 
h concluded while under the yoke of Mahometan slavery?” 

I'^urther on Tyutchev brings up the matter of who was selected to 
"worthily represent Greece before Russia”. It turned out that "this is 
a British officer”. 

At the end of the report Tyutchev proposed a number of specific mea- 
'-nres to rectify this disgraceful situation. He advi.sed “displaying a bit 
of persistence for the purpose of getting the king of Bavaria to use all 
his influence”. It was imperative that the king send his young son a re¬ 
liable person capable of countering the British agents. It hardly needs 
to be said, Tyutchev wrote in conclusion, "how much such a pcr.son, if 
chosen properly, could benefit our diplomatic relations and what a re¬ 
medy he could be for us”. 

It is natural to surmise that Tyutchev had already found such a 
"person” (possibly this was Friedrich Thiersch himself or one of his 
associates) and was only waiting for the go-ahead from St. Petersburg 
for further action. 

The Russian ambassador in Munich, however, who had just taken up 
his post, decided against sending this report by Tyutchev to St. Peters¬ 
burg. He said that it supposedly was “not serious enough”. In reality, 
however, he evidently realised that the firm stand voiced in the report 
would hardly be to the liking of Nesselrode who in no way wanted a 
"quarrel” with either Britain or Austria, the latter regarding any growth 
of “Russian presence” in Greece an encroachment upon its own inte¬ 
rests. 

Thus ended Tyutchev’s "Greek action”. It should be noted that Greece 
figured most prominently in Tyutchev’s political, historical and philoso¬ 
phical world outlook. For this reason the collapse of his diplomatic un¬ 
dertaking, which he began in 1829 and in which he managed to involve 
such an outstanding German figure as Friedrich Thiersch, was surely a 
crushing blow to Tyutchev. 

This is what Potyomkin, Russian ambassador in Munich, wrote to 
Vice-Chancellor Nesselrode about Tyutchev’s "career, for which, as I 
have already mentioned to Your Excellency, he has ability”: "over his 
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ten years of zealous service Mr Tyutchev has never received the slightest 
cornineiidalion from the Ministry”. 

It is hard to doubt that if Tyutchev had been provided an opportunity 
for independent diplomatic activity he would have made a most weighty 
and fruitful contribution to Russian foreign policy as early as the thir¬ 
ties and forties. I'acts that we know of the diplomatic activity of Tyut¬ 
chev show that he combined an in-depth and precise analysis with a bold 
and firm political will. 

However, Nesselrode, who, according to Tyutchev himself, in words 
‘‘repeatedly spoke very favourably” about him, actually patently ham¬ 
pered Tyutchev—Russian poet and diplomat—from manifesting his po¬ 
litical will at all. 

Tyutchev had a rather difficult life materially, too. What is meant, of 
course, is relative hardships; the Tyutchevs lived in a decent flat in 
downtown Munich, enjoyed mundane entertainments, held servants, 
etc. But the family of a diplomat abroad could not have lived different¬ 
ly. However, the Tyutchevs could hardly make ends meet; they were fo¬ 
rever in debt, while preserving the semblance of prosperity. 

On September 4, 1832, Ambassador Potyomkin, who had a very high 
opinion of Tyutchev, urgently requested Nesselrode to have Tyutchev’s 
salary raised. He even proposed doing this by “reducing my own salary 
(sic)... The modesty of his maintenance,” the ambassador wrote of Tyut¬ 
chev, “does not in the least correspond to the expenses he is obliged to 
bear as a married man and a diplomat in order to remain on the level 
of the society where he is supposed to move, both by virtue of his posi¬ 
tion and his personal qualities. Such generosity ... would help him get 
out of constant need.” 

The new ambassador. Prince G. I. Gagarin, who assumed his post in 
1833 in Munich, was able to get Tyutchev a small increase which, in 
fact, changed nothing. Six months later Tyutchev’s wife, Eleonora, wro¬ 
te to his brother, Nikolai, that living on the resources at hand “is al¬ 
most impossible, considering the requirements of the position we hold, 
and the children and other people whose number is growing with each 
passing year”. To illustrate the point, Tyutchev’s annual salary, follow¬ 
ing the raise in August 1833, was 1,000 rubles, i. e., a little more than 
80 rubles a month. 

By way of comparison we shall cite the annual salaries of Nesselro¬ 
de’s chief colleagues. Brunnow, the ambassador to Britain from 1840 
to 1854, received 59,000 rubles; Meyendorf, ambassador in Prussia and 
Austria (from 1839 to 1854), received 44,000 rubles; by the way, the 
salary of Nesselrode himself, since he did not have “ambassadorial” 
expenses, was 17,000 rubles. For office workers in Russia this was ne¬ 
vertheless an enormous salary. 

Incidentally, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels wrote the following, 
in 1848, about the leadership of Russian diplomacy: “The whole of 
Russian policy and diplomacy, with few exceptions, is borne on the 
shoulders of Germans or German Russians... There, in the first place, is 
Count Nesselrode—a German Jew;” then comes “Baron von Meyendorf, 
ambassador in Berlin from Estonia... Working in Austria is Count Mo¬ 
dem, a Courlander, with several assistants, including a Herr von Fon- 
ton, all of them Germans. Baron von Brunnow, Russian ambassador in 
London, [is] also a Courlander... Finally, in Frankfurt, Baron von Bud- 
berg, a Livonian, acts as Russian charge d’affaires. These are a few 
examples. We could cite several dozen more...” ‘ 
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O nly in 1838 did Tyutchev acquire, for the first time in the fifteen 
years of his diplomatic career, an opportunity to engage in indepen¬ 
dent activities. 

The wife of the Russian Ambassador Obrezkov in Turin appeared in 
the king’s palace wearing a headdress, which was considered a special 
privilege reserved for only the queen. This resulted in a sort of repri¬ 
mand of the Russian ambassador from the Sardinian Minister of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs (such customs existed in the kingdom). Obrezkov consi¬ 
dered this as an insult to the ambassador of the great power and request¬ 
ed from tlie tsar that he be relieved from his duties. Nicholas I, although 
laughing over the episode, decided nonetheless to leach a lesson to the 
haughty kingdom: he accepted Obrezkov’s resignation and did not pre¬ 
sent Sardinia with a new ambassador plenipotentiary. There was, of co¬ 
urse, no talk of a rupture of diplomatic relations. 

Tyutchev became charge d’affaires in Turin. Bui he worked only ele¬ 
ven months at this post. Over this short span he sent to St. Petersburg 
42 reports, some of which were very important. He managed to get over 
a personal tragedy—he buried his wife Eleonora in a cemetery outside 
Turin. It can be assuined that intensive diplomatic activity was also for 
Tyutchev a sort of salvation from the sorrow and desperation wrought 
by the heavy loss. 

On October 5, 1838, Tyutchev sent a lengthy report to St. Petersburg 
in which, among other things, he cited the latest message of the arch¬ 
bishop of Turin to reveal the harmful role played by the policies of the 
Jesuits and the papacy in general in the destiny of Europe and the rest 
of the world, including Russia, of course (afterwards Tyutchev would 
deal with this on a numl>er of occasions in articles and political verse). 
In his report he urged that Russian foreign policy counter in one way 
or another the Roman Church’s claims to rule the world. 

Tyutchev’s report of November 23, 1838, is more concrete. In it he 
sets forth the findings of an extremely thorough study of the actions of 
the Kingdom of Sardinia in the international arena. 

“The Sardinian cabinet,” wrote Tyutchev, “still keeps secret the con¬ 
vention which it has just concluded with the American government. This, 
however, is what I have learned; I believe that I can report the follow¬ 
ing information as being trustworthy. 

"The American agent has proposed the complete lifting of differen¬ 
tiated customs duties for certain products in both countries... Having cho¬ 
sen a route to the Sardinian state and to Genoa, American trade will 
thus have an opportunity, without paying transit duties, to dump in the 
heart of Switzerland and the Duchy of Parma all their goods, which 
from there will be smuggled to Germany, France or Lombardy... All the¬ 
se details evidently point to the fact that the objective which the Ame¬ 
ricans have been pursuing is to gain a firm foothold in the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea.” 

Further, Tyutchev explained to Nesselrode: “It is not without rea¬ 
son that I have considered it proper to subject Your Excellency to the 
boredom of this dispatch. I believe that the deal that is being prepared 
between the Sardinian government and the United States deserves the 
attention of our court from more than the commercial standpoint alone. 
One of the indubitable consequences of this transaction will be the ever 
greater penetration of the American navy in the Mediterranean... Howe¬ 
ver, everything that can help such a power as the United States con¬ 
solidate its position in the Mediterranean Sea and entrench itself there 
totally, cannot, given the present state of affairs, but be of considerable 
interest to Russia." 

Not only did Tyutchev descried secret intrigues; he discerned the ve¬ 
ry essence of US policy. He managed to detect in the seemingly insigni- 
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ficanl fact of the lifting of trade duties something which was incalculab¬ 
ly more sweeping and which directly affected Russia and the rest of the 
world. 

On (he basis of this report alone it was quite possible to draw conclu¬ 
sions as to Tyutchev's great abilities as a diplomat and to provide him 
a real and e.vtensive opportunity to act. Something completely different 
happened, though. Tyutchev was removed from diplomacy altogether. 

In the spring of 1839 an envoy, N. A. Kokoshkin, was finally appoint¬ 
ed to Turin. Tyutchev was again sort of “demoted” to his former post of 
senior secretary of the mission. 

On October 6, 1839, Tyutchev sent Nesselrode a request that he be 
relieved ol his duties as secretary of the embassy and be allowed to re¬ 
main abroad for a while to put his personal affairs in order. On Novem¬ 
ber 8, 1839, Tyutchev was officially “recalled” from Turin “to remain, 
until a new appointment, in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs” (without 
salary). 

Staying in Munich witli his second wife as a private person, Tyut¬ 
chev maintained very close ties with the Russian mission and continued 
to follow political affairs closely. He unquestionably still had firm in¬ 
tentions of returning to the diplomatic service. However, since he was 
not certain that he would receive an appointment to his satisfaction, he 
kept postponing his return to St. Petersburg, evidently in expectation of 
some favourable circumstances. Ultimately, on June 30, 1841, Tyutchev 
was dismissed from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and deprived of the 
title of chamberlain for protracted “non-return from holiday”. The dis¬ 
missal document says, among other things, that Tyutchev’s “residence 
is unknown in the Ministry”; this phrase was patently a purely formal 
r(‘ply, since the embassy in Munich knew all the details about Tyutchev. 
If wc recall that shortly before this Nesselrode had dismissed Aleksandr 
Gorchakov, one (ff the prominent diplomats of the century, after more 
than 20 years of service, it becomes particularly clear that Tyutchev’s 
banishment was caused by his unsuitable political stand rather than his 
lengthy absence from St. Petersburg. The very wording “residence is 
unknown” confirmed, as it were, Tyutchev’s non-existence as a diplomat... 

What is particularly noteworthy, however, is that after his dismissal 
Tyutchev became very active in foreign policy affairs. His dismissal 
untied his hands in a sense. 


A fter he received the news that he was no longer employed at the Fo¬ 
reign Ministry Tyutchev arrived in Prague and met Vaclav Hanka 
(1791-1861), one of the leaders of the Czech national rebirth. 

Tyutchev’s attitude to the Czechs and to Slavs in general is a very 
complex problem. Strictly speaking, Tyutchev was never a Slavophil in 
the sense that this term is u.sed to describe the world outlook of the Ki¬ 
reyevsky, Aksakov and Khomyakov brothers and of Samarin, even though 
he espoused many ideas that were championed by the Slavophils. At the 
same time, Tyutchev considered it necessary to support the Slavophils 
and rely on their activity. 

Since his young years Tyutchev had viewed Slavs as the natural al¬ 
lies of Russia. As early a.s 1831, when Russian Slavophilism (in the di¬ 
rect sense of the word) had not even begun to take shape, Tyutchev was 
I effecting about Russia’s historic task: 

Lei beloved generations of Slavs 
Be gathered under the Russian banner. 

Let the host of like-minded men 
Be led to the feat of enlightenment. 
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But, while Tyutchev was serving under Nesselrode, he was hardly 
able to take the liberty of any “Slav” actions. After all, several Slavic 
peoples were under the rule of Austria, upholding the interests of which 
Nesselrode regarded to be his unswerving goal. For this reason any ap¬ 
peal to the Slavs as independent ethnic groups was inadmissible beha¬ 
viour for Russian diplomats. 

Tyutchev, however, met Vaclav Hanka precisely as a representative 
of one of the Slavic peoples. After friendly talks with Hanka Tyutchev 
on August 26, 1841, wrote down in his album a poem which he was able 
to publish only in 1858: 

Are we to live a lifetime apart? 

Isn’t it time we come to our senses 
And extend a hand to one another. 

To our brothers and our friends?.. 

During this dark night. 

Here on the Prague heights, 

A valiant man with a modest hand 
Lit the beacon in the darkness. 

O, what bright rays lit 
Suddenly all lands! 

Revealed before us 

Lies the entire Slavic land! 

The mountains, steppes and seaboard 
The wondrous day began to shine, 

From the Neva to the Black Mountains, 

From the Carpathians to the Urals. 

Dawn is breaking over Warsaw, 

Kiev has opened its eyes. 

And Vysehrad has begun talking 
With golden cupola’ed Moscow! 

Tyutchev regarded unity among all the Slavic peoples as one of the 
prerequisites of the universal order which he fell to be the ideal of the 
future. The poem ends in the lines; 

Grandchildren will see in their waking hours 
What their grandfathers saw in their dreams! 

Significantly, Tyutchev included Warsaw among his list of Slavic 
shrines. Ten years earlier Russian troops had crushed the Polish rebel¬ 
lion of 1830-1831 and the attitude of many Poles towards Russia was, 
obviously, hostile. 

On September 16, 1842, Tyutchev sent Adam Mickiewicz a large 
poem, pari of which is cited below; 

Take heart—not Poland, not Russia — 

Take heart, Slavic Family! 

And, having shaken off your slumber. 

Say for the first time: we are one! 

Tyutchev proceeded from an understanding of historical perspectives 
in his idea of alliance with all Slavs. As early as the thirties Tyutchev 
sagaciously, even prophetically realised that an inevitable clash between 
Russia and the West lay ahead. When the Crimean War began Tyutchev 
wrote to his wife (November I and 23, 1853): “It seems I was one of 
the first to foresee the present crisis...” “In essence, 1812 is beginning 
ail over again for Russia...” When the war was at its height he wrote 
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to her (February 24, 1854): "You know better than anyone else that I 
was one of the very first to see the approach and growth of this formi¬ 
dable crisis...’’ And he clarified in his letter of August 18 of that year: 
“1 constantly foresaw this horrible catastrophe for over fifteen years.” 

A hint at this prevision is present in the poem about Napoleon, “Two 
Demons Served Him...” which he evidently wrote as early as 1832 and 
which Pushkin included in the third volume of Sovremennik (Contem¬ 
porary). Tyutchev’s poem was then banned by the censors since it could 
Supposedly “lead to very vague interpretations”. 

Tyutchev, who lived in the heart of Europe since 1822, had many 
opportunities to have a clear prevision of the welling hurricane. Aifd by 
the moment of his dismissal from the Foreign Ministry he had surely 
already fathomed this prevision totally. 

On March 18, 1843, Tyutchev wrote to his parents from Munich: 
“Although I am not accustomed to living in Russia, I think that it is 
impossible to be more attached to one’s country than I am to mine and 
to be more constantly concerned over everything that affects it.” 

Evidently, the appeals to the ideological leaders of the Slavic peop¬ 
les were for Tyutchev above all appeals to those who, as he felt at the 
time, were the most natural allies in the coming great battle. 


O ut of favour, dismissed from his job and deprived of the title of cham¬ 
berlain, Tyutchev arrived in St. Petersburg in late August 1843. He 
could hardly get anything from his former chief Nesselrode. But as early 
as September 7 Baroness Kriidner, ^ the “beautiful Amalia” with whom 
the poet had been in love at one time arranged for Tyutchev an informal 
meeting with Benkendorff. 

After a lengthy conversation Benkendorff invited Tyutchev to join 
him at his estate, Fal, near Revel (Tallinn). The invitation, as Tyutchev 
wrote to his wife, was extended “with such gracious persistence ... that 
it would have been impolite to decline”. 

Benkendorff who strived to stifle any signs of “free-thinking” at the 
same time was well aware of the fact that it was exactly that intellectu¬ 
al environment breeding these signs where the most cultured and honest 
people were concentrated, the people whom he wanted to draw to his 
side. 

But Tyutchev had his own plans. On September 19, he left for Mu¬ 
nich right from Benkendorff’s estate. Tyutchev settled all his affairs in 
Germany within a year’s time, and on September 20, 1844, landed in 
Kronstandt, which was his final return to his homeland. A year later he 
wa.s again taken on the staff of the Foreign Ministry “upon imperial 
Orders” and the title of chamberlain was restored to him. 

Tyutchev, however, won another, more meaningful victory. When he 
expressed his ideas on the relationships between Russia and the West 
during his very first meeting with Benkendorff he clearly made a very 
strong impression. Tyutchev wrote to his parents from Revel: “What I 
find particularly pleasant is his [Benkendorff’s] attention to my ideas 
regarding the project you know about and also the hastiness with which 
he supported them in front of the tsar, because on the very next day after 
our conversation he took advantage of his last meeting with the tsar 
prior to his departure to bring it to his attention. He assured me that 
my ideas had been accepted rather favourably and that there was rea¬ 
son to hope that they would be set going.” 

K. V. Pigarev, the poet’s well-known biographer and his descendant, 
wrote the following about one of Tyutchev’s main ”ideas”, which he had 
impressed upon Benkendorff and upon the tsar through him: “Tyutchev 
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arrived at the conclusion that the Holy Alliance unites only the govern¬ 
ments and sovereigns of Germany and Russia, but on the part of the 
press, which sets the tone for public opinion, ‘impassioned, blind, fren¬ 
zied, hostile sentiment’ towards Russia prevails... Tyutchev set himself 
the task of acting as an intermediary between the Russian government 
and the German press. Herein lies the ‘project’ which the poet mentions 
in his letter to his parents.” ® 

Tyutchev’s activities were manifested not only in conversations and 
correspondence with Benkendorff. Tyutchev published in Munich in the 
summer of 1844 an anonymous brochure about Russo-German relations. 
The brochure was presented to the tsar who, as Tyutchev wrote, ‘‘found 
all his own ideas in it and seemed to inquire who its author was. I am 
very flattered by this coincidence of views, of course, but, I venture to 
say, for reasons that are not at all personal.” 

It is evident from this that Tyutchev was hoping at that time for 
the change in Russian foreign policy. But his hopes proved illusory, and 
during the Crimean War Tyutchev would mercilessly assail both Nicho¬ 
las 1 and all his associates, Benkendorff included. For Tyutchev had 
him, too, in mind when he wrote in May 1855: ‘‘The suppression of tho¬ 
ught has been the guiding principle of the government for many years. 
The consequences of this system could not have any limits—nothing has 
been spared, everything has been subjected to this suppression, everyth¬ 
ing and everyone have grown dull.” 

However, even after Tyutchev was again taken on the staff of the 
Foreign Ministry, he did not receive a definite position. Only a year later 
was he finally appointed "official of special assignments, 6th class, under 
the State Chancellor” (Nesselrode had just been promoted to this highest 
rank). The Chancellor could not find him any responsible “assignments”. 
It was only a year and a half later, in late June 1847, that Tyutchev was 
sent to Berlin and Zurich as a diplomatic courier. 

By this time Tyutchev had fully realised that Nesselrode was prepa¬ 
red to pay him a salary and provide him foreign trips provided he did 
not seriously interfere in political affairs. It would be erroneous to think 
however, that Tyutchev did not violate these rules. Thus, Nesselrode’s 
son told the poet’s brother-in-law that the Chancellor was indignant at 
Tyutchev’s “passionate speeches” in St. Petersburg salons, speeches 
“hostile” to him. 


I t was at that time that Tyutchev took a very active part in foreign 
affairs. From 1844 to 1850 he published abroad (he had no opportuni¬ 
ty to do so in Russia) several profound and poignant articles which evo¬ 
ked strong repercussions. These articles were reprinted many times over 
or summarised in foreign publications. Ronald Lane, a modern British 
specialist in Russian studies, has found about fifty comments on Tyut¬ 
chev’s articles in the German, French, Belgian, British and Italian press, 
including entire books. The polemics around these articles continued 
about three decades—even after Tyutchev’s death. 

It can be said without exaggeration that in Tyutchev’s articles Euro¬ 
pe directly heard the voice of Russia. FranQois Buloz, the editor of Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes, an influential French journal of the lime, wrote 
that Tyutchev was “a writer with a very great gift, a writer who has 
an astonishing command of our language”. Buloz expressed “admira¬ 
tion” at the force and subtlety of his thought and the hope that Tyutchev 
would be a conductor of the ideas and sentiment that inspired his coun¬ 
try in Western Europe. 
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\ numbc'f of prominent Western political and religious thinkers, Jules 
Miclielet and luigene Forcade among them, took part in the polemics 
with Tyutchev. The polemics was at times e.xtremely sharp, but most of 
it.s participants considered it necessary to give Tyutchev an extraordi¬ 
narily high assessment as a thinker and essayist. He was spoken of as 
a person who “exhibited an intellect experienced in state affairs”, was 
able to give a “profoundly fair appraisal of the political situation in 
fmrope”, and so on. 

Tyutchev’s articles were published anonymously, though mention was 
n:ade that they were written by a “Russian”, or a “Russian diplomat”. 
It was only on the eve of the Crimean War that it became known that 
the articles had been penned by Tyutchev. 

The poet began writing in the European press before his return to 
Russia. His first, very brief letter in the Augsburg newspaper Allgemei- 
ne Zeitung was, in fact, devoted to the meaning of Russia’s victory over 
Napoleon in 1812-1814. Tliis letter was evoked by mocking judgments 
about Russian soldiers which had appeared in the newspaper. 

“Amusing things are being written and published in Germany,” Tyut¬ 
chev exclaimed, about Russian soldiers who “thirty years ago shed tlieir 
blood on the battlefields of their homeland to win Germany’s liberation”. 
Their blood, Tyutchev wrote, “mixed with the blood of your fathers and 
your brothers, washed away Germany’s disgrace and won it independen¬ 
ce and honour... After centuries of disunity and fragmentation and long 
years of political death Germans were able to receive their national in¬ 
dependence only thanks to the magnanimous assistance of Russia.” 

Here Tyutchev creates a sort of ode to the Russian soldier: “If yon 
meet a veteran of the Napoleonic army, remind him of his glorious past 
and a.sk him which one of the enemies he fought against on the battle¬ 
fields of Europe deserves the most respect, behaved most proudly after 
individual defeats, you can bet ten to one that the Napoleonic veteran 
will say it was the Russian soldier. Walk about the departments of 
France where the enemy invasion of 1814 left its imprints and ask the 
residents of these provinces whicli soldier from among the enemy forces 
constantly showed the greatest humanity, most rigid discipline and 
I he least hostility towards peaceful residents, unarmed civilians, you can 
bet a hundred to one that they will say the Russian soldier.” 

In the summer of 1844, Tyutchev published in Munich a brochure on 
Russo-German relations. But here he dealt with the theme of Russia and 
the West in all its totality. 

The overriding point he makes is that Russia, which had liberated 
Europe from Napolenonic domination thirty years earlier, was now being 
subjected to constant hostile attacks in the European press. As a result, 
Tyutchev writes, the power which the “generation of 1813 greeted with 
grateful enthusiasm ... has, with the help of a refrain constantly repeated 
to the current generation since its birth, been almost transformed into a 
monster in the eyes of a majority of the people of our times, and many 
mature minds had no doubts about returning to the simple-minded pueri¬ 
lity of the first age .so as to derive enjoyment from viewing Russia as 
.some sort of 19th century cannibal.” 

Tyutchev’s articles were evoked by his presentiment of a war by the 
West against Russia, a war which broke out ten years later. Incidentally, 
one of Tyutchev’s opponents, the influential French essayist Forcade, 
would write in April 1854, when the war had already begun, about Tyut¬ 
chev’s articles penned long before: “We were astounded by the Russian 
diplomat’s ideas about religious matters in the West; but we regarded 
them merely as a paradox and a tenet that was essentially sharp; we 
admit that we did not descry a European w'ar behind this paradox.” 
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In assessing Tyutchev’s articles of the 1840s, we can in no way re¬ 
legate them to his specific prevision. Tyutchev expressed in them, if 
you like, an entire philosophy of history. At the beginning of his bro- 
cliure on Russia and Germany he wrote; “My letter will not contain an 
apology of Russia. An apology of Russia... Good Lord! This task has 
been taken up by a master who is higher than all of us and who, it 
seems to me, has to date fulfilled it quite successfully. 

“Russia’s true defender is history; for the past three centuries, it 
has been tirelessly resolving in Russia’s favour all the trials which she 
has cast to her mysterious destiny...’’ 

Tyutchev’s articles which dealt, so it would seem, with the contempo¬ 
rary political situation, arc yet imbued with an all-eml)racing historical 
consciousness. Tyutchev himself believed that “there is nothing more 
humane in a human being than the need to blend the past and the pre¬ 
sent”. To restore the chain of time that is what “coustiules the very 
urgent need of my essence”, he said. 

Of course, Tyutchev’s historicism was largely the historicism of a 
poet. He himself admitted that in history “the grandeur of incomparable 
poetry ... is revealed” to him. It would be erroneous to assume, howe¬ 
ver, that a poetic world outlook is devoid of objective historical truth. 
The historicism of Shakespeare and Goethe, Pushkin and Tolstoy, for 
all the possible reservations, is quite real historicism, without which wo 
would have a much poorer and much more superficial perception of hi¬ 
story. And this fully applies to Tyutchev—both to his verse and his ar¬ 
ticles. 

In the above-mentioned brochure the poet creates a sort of historico- 
philosophical image of the Thousand-year power. 

“Much is being said about Russia,” he writes, “in our times it is an 
object of ardent and keen interest; obviously, it has become one of the 
major focal points of our century... The present-day sentiment, a creation 
of the West, feels itself in this instance before an clement that is quite 
alien, if not hostile, and insubordinate to it... What is Russia? What is 
the meaning of its existence? What is its historical law? Whence did it 
appear? Where is it heading? What does it manifest?.. Admittedly, the 
L.'inverse has assigned it a prominent place, but the philosophy of histo¬ 
ry has not yet deigned to recognise it. A few rare minds, two or three in 
Germany * and one or two in France, who are more far-sighted than 
other intellectuals, foresaw the solution of the riddle and were about to 
lift a corner of this veil, but their words have to this minute been little 
understood or ill heeded!.. 

“For entire centuries,” Tyutchev continued. “Western Europe believed 
with complete simple-mindedness that there was not, nor could there be, 
any other Europe but itself... It could not be assumed that ... there 
existed another Europe, Eastern Europe, a lawful sister of the Christian 
West... For a long lime this illusion was excusable; for entire centuries 
the power that was being created was left buried, as it were, amidst the 
chaos; its action was slow, almost unnoticeable; a thick veil concealed 
the quiet creation of this world... But finally, when destiny so ordained, 
the giant’s hand pulled off this veil, and the Europe of Charlemagne 
found itself face to face with the Europe of Peter the Great!” 

Tyutchev goes on to Say that there are people in Germany who expla¬ 
in their hostility to Russia as follows; “We are duty-bound to hate you 
and your fundamental principles; the very roots of your civilisation evoke 
repugnance in us, Germans, Westerners; you did not have either feudal¬ 
ism or a papal hierarchy; you did not experience either religious strug¬ 
gle, or wars of empire, or even an inquisition; you did not take part 
in the Crusades, you did not know knighthood; four centuries ago you 
attained the unity we are still striving for today; your fundamental prin- 
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ciples do not afford sufficient scope for personal freedom; it does not al¬ 
low the possibility of disunification and fragmentation." 

After adducing this list of “accusations" against Russia, Tyutchev 
.says: 

"All tin's is true but, in all fairness, did this prevent us from since¬ 
rely and courageously assisting you when it was imperative to defend 
and restore your political independence and your ethnic identity?® And 
now you have no other choice than to recognise our own. 

“Let us be earnest, because the subject is deserving this. Russia is 
(juito prepared to respect the historical legitimacy of the Western na¬ 
tions; thirty years ago together with you Russia worked to restore it... 
But yon, for your part, must learn to respect us in our unity and our 
strength! 

“But I will be told,” Tyutchev went on to say, “that the imperfec¬ 
tion of our .social system, the shortcomings of our administration ... 
etc.—all this in ioio is turning public opinion against Russia. 

“Is this true? Is- it possible that I, prepared to complain of excess ill- 
will, would then have to protest against inordinate sympathy? 

“For ultimately we are not alone in the wide w^orld," and if you pos¬ 
sess such an overabundance of sympathy for humanity... wouldn’t you 
consider it fairer to divide it among all the nations of the earth?..” 

Ivan Aksakov wrote that “with the appearance of this article by 
Tyutchev the firm and courageous voice of Russian public opinion was 
heard in Europe for the first time. No one had ever before ... dared to 
speak to Europe direct in such a tone, with such dignity and liberty.” 

In 1849, an article by Tyutchev on Russia and revolution was publi¬ 
shed in Paris in (he form of a brochure, and in 1850, the journal Revue 
de Deux Mondes carried his article “The Papacy and the Roman Ques¬ 
tion". At that time he was working on an entire treatise, entitled “Rus¬ 
sia and the West”, which was to consist of nine chapters: I. The General 
State of Affairs, 2. The Roman Question, 8. Italy, 4. German Unity, 
5. Austria, 6. Russia, 7. Russia and Napoleon, 8. Russia and Revolution, 
0. The Future. 


I n his reflections Tyutchev never loses track of contemporary political 
* events, yet he deals just as unswervingly with history in its “gigantic 
.scope and development”. He strives to take a glimpse at the future by 
comprehending the thousand-year past. 

Thus, as early as 1849 he was fully convinced of the irreversible dis¬ 
appearance of the Austrian Empire which was then the biggest state 
in Europe. It indeed disappeared seventy years later. In his outline for 
the treatise “Russia and the West” he wrote that in the Austrian Empi¬ 
re “German oppression is not only political oppression; it is a hundred 
times worse. For it is based on the German’s idea that his dominion over 
the Slav is a natural right. Instead of being a guarantee of order, Austri¬ 
an rule will only be a ferment for revolution. The Slavic tribes will be 
forced to become revolutionary to protect their ethnic identity from Ger¬ 
man government...” 

Me rejected the Austrian Empire, stating in no uncertain terms that 
“the existence of Austria makes no sense any longer. Someone has said 
that if Austria did not exist it would have to be invented—but what for? 
To make it a weapon against Russia.” 

Meanwhile, Tyutchev claims here, “Russia’s assistance, friendship 
and protection arc a vital condition for Austria”, “it could not exist 
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Tyutchev’s reflections on Germany were another truly prophetic pre¬ 
vision. He wrote in 1849 that “an upheaval among German ideologists 
had taken place. “The entire question of German unity now boils down 
lo finding out whether Germany wants to resign itself and become 
Prussia.” 

At that time no one was thinking yet about the European consequen¬ 
ces and even less so about the world wide aftermaths of the processes 
taking place in Germany. Tyutchev himself, for that matter, had strong 
doubts about the course of German history he had projected. All the 
same, he spoke about Prussian opposition to Austria, which he called 
“German dualism”: “Russia... by making them its allies, neutralised 
antagonisms but did not destroy them. Should Russia keep away, the 
war will resume.” 

This war did break out when Russia “kept away” and ceased support¬ 
ing Austria. In two weeks Prussia routed the Austrian army to prevent 
the empire from influencing German affairs. But Tyutchev’s insight anti¬ 
cipated the subsequent course of events as well: “The war has only been 
intcniipted,” he wrote immediately after Prussia’s victory. “What has 
now ended was only the prelude to the great slaughter, the great struggle 
between Napoleonic France and the Germans.” In fact, four years later 
Germany, united by Prussia, routed the France of Napoleon III. 

Soon after this Tyutchev wrote the following words, which were 
strikingly prophetic: “What astonishes me most about the present think¬ 
ing in Europe is the lack of a reasoned assessment of the key pheno¬ 
menon of the age, such as what is going on in Germany today... It is 
the continued fulfilment of the same endeavour, the idolisation of man 
by man, the same human will elevated to something absolute and sove¬ 
reign, to a supreme and unconditional law. This is how it is manifest in 
political parties, for which their personal interest and the success of 
tiieir plans are incomparably more important than other considerations. 
This is also how it begins to manifest itself iii the policy of govern¬ 
ments, this policy which is being brought to the limit at all costs, which 
for the sake of achieving its goals is not confined to any limits, spares 
nothing and does not disregard any means capable of ensuring it the 
desired result... Hence, the nature of the barbarity that marked the last 
war— something systematically ruthless, which horrified the world...” 

Tyutchev was able to see with mind-boggling perspicacity the sprouts 
of what became a world reality only in the 1930s and 1940s. This inspi¬ 
res the deepest respect for the very method of the poet’s conception of 
history, even though many of his judgments may appear illusory or 
utopian today. 

Thus, Tyutchev repeatedly voiced his belief that in 1853, e.xactly 400 
years after the Turks seized Constantinople, a sort of miracle would 
happen, and the ancient city would again become the capital of Ortho¬ 
doxy, one of the centres of the “Great Graeco-Russian Eastern Empire”. 
It should be kept in mind that Tyutchev was not at all thinking in terms 
of the “conquest” of Constantinople; he felt that the rebirth of this uni¬ 
versal city as the Orthodox capital would happen in and of itself. 

The idea, or rather the image, of a thousand-year Christian Power is, 
cn effect, the poet’s historico-philosophical myth-creating. In fashioning 
the myth of this power, Tyutchev based himself on a wittingly poetic 
notion of its permanent, intransient but not universally recognised exi¬ 
stence in history. 

To Tyutchev’s mind any aggressive act would have totally destroyed 
the very basis of the power he was dreaming of. When the German 
Chancellor Bismarck stated that unity among nations is achieved only 
through “iron and blood", Tyutchev wrote the famous lines: 

6 * 
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“ilnily,” heralded the oracle of our day, 

"'Can be forged only by iron and blood..." 

But we shall try to forge it with love. 

And we shall see which is Ihe strongest... 

In an early article in 1844 about the very history of Russia’s growth 
over the centuries Tyutclicv wrote that in the long run ‘‘the real reason 
for these rapid achievements, this exceptional expansion of Russia which 
astounded the Universe could not but become clear; it became obvious 
that these imaginary conquests, these imaginary coercions were the most 
organic endeavours... ever elTccted in history; that simply a large-scale 
reunification had taken place.” Right here he says that this resulted in 
the creation of a ‘‘whole world, united in its foundation, living its own 
organic, unique life”. ® 

These conclusions of Tyutchev may exhibit a certain idealisation; by 
and large, however, he is right, and this is exactly how modern historio¬ 
graphy treats the luiilication of quite a number of peoples around early 
Russia. 

But in what did Tyutchev descry the basic “foundation” of this 
world, this j>ower? Above all, in the profound and mighty capacity to 
subordinate private, individualist, egoistical interests and aspirations 
to the paramount interests and aspirations of the whole, the common, 
the nation-wide. He wrote about that world’s inherent “capacity for 
self-abnegation and sclf-sacrifico, which comprises in a way the founda¬ 
tion of its moral nature”, and contended that a totally dilTerent structure 
of life and consciousness prevails in the West, that a barbarous, egoistic 
“will” is manifest equally in political parties and in the policies of 
governments. 

This is why Tyutchev counterbalanced Russia to the West, as in the 
former he did not find then any developed phenomena of individualism 
or social egoism. And in the 1840s this was the case to a certain degree. 
Later, in the 18f)0.s, the poet fully discovered the same features in Rus¬ 
sian reality, loo, and spoke about them scathingly. Nonetheless, he was 
convinced that Russia had more solid grounds for vanquisliing delete¬ 
rious individualism. 

In 1857 Tyutchev wrote: “Everyone, the government as well as 
society, should constantly say and repeat to themselves that the destiny 
of Russia is like that of a ship that ha.s run aground and cannot be 
moved through any efforts of the crew, and only the tidal wave of popu¬ 
lar life is capable of raising it and setting it in motion.” 

The very might and depth of Tyutchev’s thought are an earnest that 
what we have before us is not a purely subjective aspiration but the 
embodiment of the national, popular ideal. This was, of course, a histo¬ 
rical and political ideal which was at times cruelly contradicted by 
reality. Tyutchev saw this reality well. “Only if a person deliberately 
closes his eyes to what is obvious... can he fail to notice that power in 
Russia... does not recognise and docs not allow any other right than its 
own, that this right—no offence meant to the official wording^—comes 
not from God but from the material might of power itself, and that this 
might is legitimised in its own eyes by confidence in the superiority of 
its highly debatable enlightenment...” 

Briefly summarising Tyutchev’s train of thought, we would be fair 
in saying that he poses and resolves the question of ethics, of the moral 
meaning of history itself—in its entire millennial scope. At the same 
time, the poet is entirely preoccupied with his times and the burning 
issues of the day, which means that he poses and resolves the question 
of the moral meaning of politics and of state ethics. Tyutchev understood 
his idea of the imperative moral meaning of history and politics as the 
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popular idea of Russia. Tyutchev was not merely thinking about history, 
he was living it. 

Tyutchev’s historico-political articles were a sort of continuation or 
a unique form of his diplomatic activity from which he had been remo¬ 
ved; they were manifestations of the popular nature of his thinking. It 
was hardly fortuitous that he began his brochure on Russia and Germany 
with the words: “I am a Russian... A Russian in heart and soul, deeply 
devoted to my land.” Tyutchev’s verse, his diplomatic reports, his arti¬ 
cles on world politics and history—all this is united by his patriotic 
feeling and his belief in Russia and its future. The following lines by 
TyutOhev are immortal not by accident: 

Russia cannot he understood by the mind 
Or measured by a common yardstick. 

It has a special stature — 

Russia can only be believed in. 


' Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, Moscow, Progre.ss Pub¬ 
lishers, 1977, p. 211. 

“ The step-si.ster of the tsarina, who was very close to jNicholas I and Benkeiidortl— 
the chief of police and the 3rd Department. 

K. riHrapcB, 0, M. Tiothcb u eeo epemn, Moiscow, 1978, p. 116. 

* Tyutchev was evidently referring, above all, to Friedrich .Schclling. 

s A reference to the fight against Napoleon. 

* Incidentally, Herzen wrote about the same things tliirtecii years after Tyulchev, 
in 1857: “Russia is c.\panding according to a different law than America; for it is not 
a colony, not an influx of settlers, not an onslaught, but a unique world spreading out 
ill all directions...” 

' A reference to the wording on tsarist manifestoes: "We, by the grace of God .” 
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A rmand Hammer, the American industrialist, is 90 years old 
Wliat was liappcning in the world nine decades ago? 

In 1898, the year Armand Hammer was born, the United States made 
war on Spain. It was the first imperialist war ever. On May 21—the day 
Hammer was born —The New York Times ran a headline spanning the 
whole of its front page; “Has Spanish Fleet Slipped Away?” It reported 
that ships under US .Admiral Sampson were trying to intercept the 
Spanish tleet which had left Santiago dc Cuba to seek safety on the high 
seas. The same day the London Times mourned the death of William 
Gladstone, who in the reign of Queen Victoria held the office of Prime 
Minister five times. American capitalism was working miracles, with 
Rockefeller, Vanderbilt and Morgan rising to the summit of their careers. 
America made a record 1,000 automobilies that year. 

It was long ago indeed. Old people living today arc farther removed 
from their earliest observations and life experience than elderly people 
of previous generations who lived at a time when social changes were 
slower and industrial breakthroughs much fewer and less massive. 

These past decades have seen a succession of historical epochs, the 
fall of empires and the rise of new worlds. Hammer, this remarkable 
personality, was destined to be in on many of these developments. No 
Western businessman has been associated with Soviet Russia for so long 
or so closely as he. No man living had contacts with Lenin such as 
Hammer did. No Western man has devoted so much work to or shown 
so much enthusiasm for cooperation with the Soviet Union as he. His 
life, a bridge built of personal ciTort, ambition and goodwill, links toge¬ 
ther two ideologically different countries and their cultures, helping 
people maintain intellectual contacts with one another. Last but not 
least, few of the moneyed arc a match for Hammer, a multibillionaire 
whose energy, good fortune and talent have enabled him to build a 
mighty financial empire from scratch. 

Ilis grandfather emigrated to America from Russia’s Odessa as far 
back as 1875. Armand's father was born still in Russia a year before the 
event. On settling in New York, the newcomers from Odessa engaged in 
handicrafts and trade. Hammer’s father became a doctor. All his life he 
was an adherent of socialist ideas, and his family had to pay dearly 
for this more than once. Incidentally, he met his future wife at a Sunday 
rally of Socialists in Brooklyn. Armand was born a year later. His name 
and surname coincide with the motto of the US Socialist Labor Party if 
written as “Arm and Hammer”. 

Unlike his father, Armand Hammer was never drawn to socialist 
ideas. He was born to be a businessman. When he was seven he found 
himself for the first time in a big market in Jersey City. A neighbour took 
him on to help sell fruit and vegetables. That was when Armand’s career 
began. Decades later he reminisced that he was instantly fascinated and 
swept off his feet by the lharmony of business and got an instinctive feel- 
invisible laws of supply and demand, the decisive importance 

1 goods, and the supremacy of intellect in business over 

affected optimism. 
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In the whirlwind of business activity in America during and after 
World War I, when hard-nosed and inventive men made huge fortunes 
out of nothing so to say, while thousands of hapless compatriots were 
ground to dust by the millstones of American capitalism, Armand Ham¬ 
mer found himself among the lucky. In 1919 he became a millionaire. 
He dealt in medicine and chemicals. His Allied Drug and Chemical 
Company was rumoured to thrive on bootlegging rather than on medi¬ 
cine. Hammer denies this. Be that as it may he joined the ranks of 
financial celebrities even before graduation from a medical college. 

One of Hammer’s partners in Allied Drug and Chemical was Ludwig 
Martens, head of an unofficial mission of the Soviet Russian government. 
He was connected with Armand’s father, who by then was active in the 
Communist Party USA. This did not go unnoticed, for during the 1919 
witch hunts Hammer’s father was arrested. 

Armand Hammer graduated and became a doctor. He decided to test 
his abilities in a new field—in Russia, where millions were hit by a 
famine and a typhus epidemic. “I also felt that it would please my father 
if I visited Russia—the country of his birth and, since the Revolution, 
the land which figured so vividly in his political dreams... The land of 
my fathers, that unknown land of future promise and past and present 
woe, beckoned me. I was twenty-three years old. My youth was done." * 

Hammer purchased from the dumps of the US Department of Defence 
a field hospital left from the war years as well as vast quantities of 
medical supplies and went to Russia. In London, Scotland Yard sleuths 
tried to stop him and his cargo but failed. Finally Hammer arrived at 
Moscow’s Riga Station where officials of the Anglo-American Depart¬ 
ment of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs welcomed him. 
That was how his Russian ody.ssey began. 

It was highlighted by meetings with Lenin. 

In the summer of 1921 Armand Hammer made a trip to the Urals 
with Ludwig Martens, then in charge of Soviet Russian metallurgy. 
There he inspected the site of his future concession. On returning to 
Moscow in August, he was invited to a meeting with Lenin in the 
Kremlin. 

“ ‘Our two countries, the United States and Russia,’ Lenin told his 
American visitor, ‘are complementary. Russia is a backward land with 
enormous treasures in the form of undeveloped resources. The United 
States could find here raw materials and a market for machines, and 
later for manufactured goods. Above all, Russia needs American techno¬ 
logy and methods, American machines, engineers and instructors.’ 
Lenin picked up a copy of Scientific American. 

‘Look here’, he said, ‘this is what your people have done. This is 
wihat progress means; buildings, inventions, machines, development of 
mechanical aids to human hands... We need the knowledge and spirit 
that have made America what she is today.’ ‘You have traveled in 
Russia?’—he asked.” 

Armand Hammer replied that he had just spent almost a month in 
the Urals and the famine region. 

Lenin’s face changed, the eager interest faded from his eyes and his 
expression grew infinitely sad. In that moment Hammer realised what 
a weight lay upon the shoulders of this man. 

‘‘ ‘Yes,’ Lenin said slowly, ‘the famine... I heard you wanted to do 
medical relief work... Yes... It is good and greatly needed, but... we have 
plenty of doctors. What we want here is American businessmen who 
can do things as you are doing. Your sending us ships with grain means 

* Quoted from, if not indicated otherwise: Armand Hammer with Neil Lyndon, 
HAMMER. New York, 1987. — Ed 
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saving the lives of men, women and little children who would otherwise 
helplessly perish this winter. To the gratitude of these agonised people, 
I add my humble thanks on behalf of my government. 

‘What we really need,’ his voice rang stronger and his eyes brighte¬ 
ned again, ‘is American capital and technical aid to get our wheels turn¬ 
ing once more.’ ” 

Armand Hammer said that from what he had seen in the Urals there 
was plenty of available material and manpower; that many factories 
were in much better shape than he had expected. 

“Lenin nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that’s it. The civil war slowed everyth¬ 
ing down and now we must start in afresh. The New Economic Policy 
demands a fresh development of our economic possibilities. We hope to 
accelerate the process by a system of industrial and commercial conces¬ 
sions to foreigners. It will give great opportunities to the United States. 
I lave you thought of that at all?’ ” 

Hammer said that one of the friends on the train, a mining engineer, 
had wished to interest him in an asbestos mine in Alapayevsk. He added 
a few words about his own affairs being insignificant. 

Lenin checked him. “ ‘Not at all,’ he said, ‘that is not the point. So¬ 
meone must break the ice. Why don’t you take this asbestos concession 
yourself?’ ” 

Hammer was astounded and aware of the historic opportunity Lenin 
was offering him. He was also instinctively skeptical that it could be 
made to work. From what he had seen, it looked as if the preliminaries 
of such a deal might last for months. 

“ ‘Bureaucracy,’ Lenin said, ‘this is one of our curses. I am telling 
them so all the time. Now here is what I’ll do. I’ll appoint a special 
committee of two men, one of whom will be connected with the Peasant 
and Worljers’ Inspection Commissariat, and the other with the All-Rus¬ 
sian Extraordinary Commission to deal with this matter and give you 
all the help they can. You may rest assured that they will act promptly. 
It shall be done at once.” 

Thus was created the embryo of what later was to grow into the 
Concessions Committee under the Council of People’s Commissars. 

‘You will make your arrangements with them,’ Lenin continued, ‘and 
when you have reached some sort of tentative agreement, you will let 
me know. We understand that we must ensure conditions that will 
allow conce.ssionaires to make money in Russia... 

‘Do not worry too much about details. I shall see that you receive 
fair treatment. If there is anything you want, write and tell me. When 
you have made a provisional contract, we shall approve it in the Council 
of Commissars without delay. What we decide goes, you understand,’ and 
again he made that decisive cutting gc.sturc with his right hand. ‘In fact, 
if necessary, I won’t even wait for the council to meet. A matter like 
that can easily be arranged by telephone.' ” 

Hammer stresses that Lenin was as good as his word. In an incre¬ 
dibly short Ume Hammer found himself the first American conces¬ 
sionaire. 

Before entering Lenin’s room, Armand Hammer reminisces today, he 
had been so greatly impressed by the terrific veneration which Lenin 
aroused among his followers that he somehow expected to meet a super¬ 
man, a strange and terrible figure, aloof and distant from mankind. 
Instead it was just the opposite. To talk with Lenin was like talking 
with a trusted friend, a friend who understood. His infectious smile and 
colloquial speech, his sincerity and natural ways, put Hammer entirely 
at ease.” 

...I first met Armand Hammer in the early 1980s. It was at a recep¬ 
tion in the Sofia People’s Palace of Culture on the occasion of the open- 
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ing in the Bulgarian capital of an exhibition of paintings from Hammer’s 
collection. The day before, the Moscow Art Theatre had shown Thus 
We Win, a play by Mikhail Shatrov. We understandably spoke of 
the scene in which the young Armand talks with Lenin in the 
Kremlin. Answering question, Hammer said then that by coming briefly 
into his life, Lenin had changed it diametrically. It was something that 
only great leaders can do. 

He has repealed these words more than once. 


( would like to mention two other facts. 

It so happened that at the very end of April 1986, 1 had to fly from 
Moscow to Washington in an Aeroflot liner. Nothing was known as yet 
about the Chernobyl tragedy, which had occurred two days earlier. 
It transpired afterwards that the local authorities had tried to hush up 
the accident and that their criminal game had led to loss of life. 

The news of the accident passed us on our way, and we only heard 
it at Washington airport. It was on April 29, and that was also the day 
when we welcomed Armand Hammer, who had flown in from Los Ange¬ 
les for the opening of a Soviet exhibition of impressionists’ masterpieces. 
He had helped organise it as a first major cultural exchange following 
the Gorbachev-Rcagan meeting in Geneva in the autumn of the year 
before. 

That day Hammer, like all other Americans, returned to the subject 
of Chernobyl time and again. He did it compassionately, showing sincere 
concern. He promptly conceived the idea of helping us and offered 
through the Soviet charge d’affaires in Washington, Oleg Sokolov (now 
Ambassador in the Philippines) to immediately send a team of experien¬ 
ced American doctors to the Soviet Union. On the morning of May 1, 
Sokolov informed Hammer that his offer was accepted with gratitude. 

Hammer acted fast. Robert Gale, a world authority on marrow trans¬ 
plantation, flew to Moscow with three other specialists. Equipment and 
medicine worth one million dollars were sent also. 

The four Americans joined with Soviet colleagues in the struggle to 
save lives. In Moscow’s hospital No. 6 there were about 300 people who 
had been exposed to an overdose of radiation. Robert Gale said that 35 
of them were in critical condition, 13 being in need of an immediate 
marrow transplantation while many of the remaining 22 patients could 
no longer be saved. 

On May 12 Armand Hammer flew to Moscow, lor he wanted to see 
for himself how things were going. He began by visiting the hospital. 
The Soviet-American team carried out operations on an unprecedented 
scale. Gale performed 13 transplantations. Hammer also flew to Cher¬ 
nobyl. Subsequently he was received by Mikhail Gorbachev, wfio thanked 
him on bchalt of the Soviet people. 

He was entitled to it. 

And now for the other fact. 

Armand Hammer could certainly not stay home in Los Angeles in 
those December days of 1987 when the Soviet-US summit was taking 
place in Washington. On arriving in the capital, he stayed at the Madi¬ 
son, the same hotel where Soviet experts were staying. 

That day he sent me the following letter: 

“Many people will welcome you to Washington for this historic meet¬ 
ing, and I know that the generosity of the American people will be simi¬ 
lar to those very kind expressions of welcome always enjoyed by Ame- 
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ricans visiting the Soviet Union. You will find herewith a copy of my 
autobiography Hammer which has been accepted for publication in the 
Soviet Union. There are also several articles which you may find of 
interest such as some opinion-editorial pieces written by me over the last 
two years for the New York Times and the Los Angeles Times. They 
have particular relevance today on the eve of the most important meet¬ 
ing yet between General Secretary Gorbachev and President Reagan. 
Also attached is a recent interview from Pravda. 

“I am staying here in the Madison Hotel (room 907) and my staff 
and I will always be at your disposal should there be anything we can 
do to assist you. Please feel free to drop by my suite at any time. 

“Good luck with your meetings.” 

The Washington summit produced fitting results. The two leaders 
signed the INF Treaty and agreed in principle on an even bigger step 
in the near future—on a 50 per cent reduction in strategic offensive 
weapons. 

Hammer was very active during the event elated over the progress 
made by the leaders of the two powers. And he contributed noticeably 
to the favourable atmosphere of the summit. We gratefully pointed this 
out in talking with him. 

Armand Hammer’s name has gone down in the history of Soviet- 
American relations. 

Hammer is continuing his fruitful activity. 


BIG BUSINESS AND THE SOVIET 


Armand HAMMER 


I n As I See It, John Paul Getty tells a story about me. Paul remem¬ 
bered that I had once been approached at a party by somebody who 
had asked me the “tell-me-the-secret-of-making-millions” question. 

According to his version, I furrowed my brow and said, “Actually, 
there’s nothing to it. You merely wait for a revolution in Russia. Then 
you pack all your warm clothes and go there. Once you’ve arrived, you 
start making the rounds of the government bureaus that arc concerned 
with trade, with buying and selling. There probably won’t be more than 
two or three hundred of them...’’ At this point my questioner angrily 
muttered something and turned away. 

My answer was not entirely a joke. The nine years I spent in Russia 
in the twenties were packed with the most strenuous and taxing efforts, 
with a dozen and one business ventures which, like all businesses, had 
their ups and downs and their successes and failures. I have gathered 
together here a chapter of stories about my business activities and expe¬ 
riences in that time. Dull it wasn’t. 

In the winter of 1922 I made a second visit to the mines at Alapa- 
yevsk, accompanied by my borther Victor. At that time trains ran only 
every three or four days between the mainline stations of Ekaterinburg 
(now Sverdlovsk) and Alapaycvsk, one hundred miles to the north. 
We arrived in Ekaterinburg to find that we had just missed a connection, 
so I decided to make the trip by sleigh and we engaged three sleighs 
with two horses each. A wonderful journey ensued, traveling day and 
night through the snowbound forests, with three relays of horses en 
route. Often there was no regular track, and the sleepy driver left it to 
the horses to find their own way. 

The driver sat in front and we lay back, swathed in furs on a couch 
of hay. Night traveling was a weird business. The forests echoed with 
the howling of wolves, and from time to time we could see their eyes 
gleaming as they kept pace with us among the trees. 

Like so many American boys, I gained my first knowledge of Russia 
from a story that I had read in a primer about a pack of wolves pursu¬ 
ing a Russian family driving in their sleigh through the woods. As the 
wolves grew more daring and leaped up at the horses’ throats, the un¬ 
happy father threw first one child, then another, to the ferocious pack, 
thus finally saving his own life and that of his wife and his eldest son. 
That story came back to me as I saw the fiery eyes of the wolves in the 
forest and occasionally glimpsed a dark shape slinking between the 
trees. 

Suddenly Victor grabbed my arm. 

“Where is our drive?” he cried. 

I looked up. The driver’s seat was empty and the reins were hanging 
limply on the trotting horses’ backs. We turned the sleigh around and 
retraced our steps. The wolves, it seemed to my anxious imagination, 

A slightly abridged chapter from the book HAMMER by Armand Hammer withNeH 
Lyndon, New York, 1987. 
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were closing in upon ns. A few hundred yards back we found our driver, 
a Tartar, who had evidently gone to sleep and fallen from his seat when 
tlie alcigh struck a root. He was the most terrified Tartar you ever saw, 
quite certain that the wolves were going to eat him. He leaped back 
into his seat with cries of thankfulness and lashed the horses to a gallop. 

Some years later, in Moscow, I met the Managing Director of a New 
York fur corporation who had spent twenty years of his life in Alaska 
and northern Siberia. As we were speaking of furs and pelts, the con- 
\ersalion turned to wolves and I told him of that dreadful night ride 
through the Ural forests. He grinned sarcastically. 

“So I suppose they ate you,” he said. “Or maybe you threw them the 
Tartar?” 

“Well,” I said defensively, “it was a close call.” 

The Ural town of Alapayevsk, near which our asbestos concession 
was situated, was previously known to me only as the scene of a tragedy 
vvlicre a number of the highest figures of the Romanov regime met a 
terrible death during the worst “terror” period in the summer of 1918. 
They included at- least two members of the Romanov family and a num¬ 
ber of nobles formerly connected with the court. As with the Czar and 
his family, the reason for their execution was the rapid advance of the 
Siberian White forces westward. Their bodies were found in the same 
deserted mine which we had taken over, by the Whites, who gave them 
a public funeral at Ekaterinburg, exacting terrible reprisals from the 
local population. 

Our concession included a large area of wood and mcadowland cover¬ 
ing several hundred acres. There was excellent fishing in streams and 
lakes and hunting in the woods. The asbestos mine was a large open 
hole about one thousand feet in diameter, graded in terraces down to 
the bottom, which was about hundred feet below the surface. 

Never in my life have I seen anything so old-fashioned as the way 
this property was worked. The workers used to pick away at the ore with 
cumbersome hand drills, usually taking about three days to bore a hole 
deep enough for a dynamite charge. Then the fragments of ore would 
be carried up in baskets on the men’s backs to a higher terrace, where 
they would sit in rows with little hammers, chipping away to remove the 
stone from the ore. When the ore was cleaned it was transported by 
peasant carts to the railroad station, ten miles away. Of course, during 
the time when the peasants were busy or bad weather made the roads 
Impassable, the ore was not transported but just piled up at the mine. 

Labor conditions, prior to the Revolution, had been atrocious. The 
workers were herded in filthy barracks, like animals. They worked twelve 
hours a day six days a week, for an average wage of fifteen rubles a 
month, then about seven dollars. The foreman used whips to drive these 
"cattle,” and cases of violent assault or even murder were not uncom¬ 
mon. On Sundays everyone got drunk! That was the only relaxation. 

In prewar days the mine had been a government property, and under 
the tariff conditions then in force ought to have been most profitable. 
In point of fact, a privately owned competing enterprise in the same 
neighborhood had arranged by a little judicious bribery to prevent the 
exploitation of the richest ore. Thus, buildings were erected over one 
vein so that it could not be worked, and another equally rich section 
was chosen as a dump for the waste stones and hidden by hundreds of 
tons of debris. 

The mechanical methods we introduced were a nine-day wonder. 
Peasants came from fifty miles away to see our compressed-air drills 
at work, but the greatest success was our power-driver sawmill. Until it 
arrived, local people had laboriously sawed planks by hand from a tree; 
it took two men a full day to make a single plank. Our four-bladed 
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automatic saws cut a tree into planks in a few minutes. That sawmill 
proved a godsend to the whole neighborhood. Peasants would haul logs 
from miles around, although they could have bought the planks direct 
from us at a trifling cost, just for the pleasure of seeing them sliced, as 
one put it, “like a knife cuts butter.” 

We installed electric power and light for the whole community, which 
caused a sensation since none of the local people had ever seen an ele¬ 
ctric bulb before. At first, they tried to light their fires with bulbs unscre¬ 
wed from their fittings and were totally mystified to get no result. Other 
people journeyed from hundreds of miles to see this modern miracle. 

In New York my brother Harry purchased a large quantity of Ameri¬ 
can war stocks that were sold after the armistice, and he sent them to 
us in Alapayevsk, with the most comical results. There, in the heart of 
Soviet Russia, a visitor would find one man dressed in a full uniform 
of the Marine Corps; another would have an American tunic above his 
baggy Russian breeches and felt boots; a third would wear an American 
Army cap that contrasted strangely with his sheepskin coat. They even 
cut up coats and made them into clothes for the children, and although 
much of the material would not have been considered first quality in the 
United States, it made a tremendous impression in Alapayevsk, where 
everyone thought the American Army must all be millionaires if they 
could wear clothes like that. 

Victor remained at the mine when I returned to Moscow. I told him 
that I wanted him to learn all about the business and be my main con¬ 
tact there. In fact, my main motive was to keep him out of the clutches 
of “the Black Panther,” a Moscow woman for whom he liad fallen head 
over heels, regardless of her well-known ability to eat boys like him be¬ 
fore breakfast. Victor labored duly hard at the mine and pul up with his 
e.xile without too much complaint for about eighteen months. While he 
was there, not long after Leniji’s death, a reporter from Pravda visited 
the mine, interviewed Victor and Leo Wolff and wrote a long and vitrio¬ 
lic attack on us. bitterly portraying us as rapacious American capita¬ 
lists. The reporter might have made a convincing case if he had gotten 
a few facts straight. For a start, he thought Victor was me! Pravda 
would never have dared to print this attack while our patron. Lenin, 
lived. Its appearance show's how much more difficult our position became 
after Lenin’s death. 

The asbestos proposition did not prove as successful as we had 
hoped. There was a big fall in world prices of asbestos, owing to over¬ 
production in Canada, whose mines had been greatly developed during 
and immediately after the war. As business conditions in Russia impro¬ 
ved, however, the demand for low-grade asbestos as insulating material 
for boilers, pipes and refrigerating plants and for fireproofing generally 
began to grow, so that by the end of 1925 our concession, which covered 
a period of twenty-five years, did at last begin to show a profit. 

The credit is due to two men: Mr. Grigori Sokolnikov, then Minister 
of Finance, who later became head of the All-Russian Oil Syndicate; 
and Mr. Shineman, then President of the State Bank. 

In the winter of 1921, after our asbestos concession had been signed, 

I went to see Mr. Shineman, who had just been appointed to his posi¬ 
tion as head of the newly formed bank. 1 found him in a small room in 
a building on the Kusnetzky Most. The place was being reconstructed 
and I had to pick my way carefully through wheelbarrows of bricks and 
mortar. In these modest circumstances Mr. Shineman was busy engaging 
personnel for what later became a truly gigantic enterprise. 

He seemed surprisingly young for such a post, but impressed me 
greatly by his optimism. We talked for a time about the possibilities of 
transferring funds from America to Russia. Then he said, smiling, "I 
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heard. Doctor Hammer, you are the first American concessionaire in 
Russia. Don't you think you would also like to be tihe first depositor in 
the Soviet State Bank?” 

It so happened that I was just beginning to feel the need of Soviet 
currency, so I produced my letter of credit and opened an account in 
dollars—I forget how many millions of rubles my first deposit of five 
thousand dollars was worth—and received a passbook numbered “I.” 

At that time the total value of Soviet currency, which was depreciat¬ 
ing rapidly, could not have been worth much more than thirty million 
dollars in terms of foreign valuta. By an ingenious system of buying and 
selling on the black bourse, in addition, of course, to the rapid growth 
of prosperity which followed NEP, the State Bank was abfe by the 
middle of 1924 to replace sovesnaks, as the depreciated notes were ter¬ 
med, by an issue of chervonetz, gold rubles, worth the prewar figure of 
fifty-two American cents. By the end of 1928 the total currency issue 
was approximately 1800 million rubles with a value in valuta of more 
than 900 million dollars. 

On my next trip to America 1 arrived in New York aboard the White 
Star liner Majestic, on June 13, 1923, to be greeted by newspaper repor¬ 
ters who had heard of my dealings with Lenin. They gathered round me 
in a very excited crush, shouting questions and talking over one another, 
like the great fraternity of Journalists the whole world over. 1 wasn’t 
accustomed then, as 1 am today, to facing the babble of the news media 
and I had to make an effort to control my nerves and try to speak 
calmly. Looking today at the report of this press conference, which was 
carried in the New York Times the following day, 1 don’t think 1 did 
too badly for one who had just turned twenty-four. 

1 said to the reporters: “When I conferred with officials of the Soviet 
government, I told them that I was a capitalist, that I was out to make 
money, but entertained no idea of grabbing their land or their empire. 
They said, in effect, ‘We understand you didn’t come here for love. As 
long as you do not mix in our politics, we will give you our help.’ And 
that is the basis on which I conducted negotiations.” 

It is curious for me to read these words today and see that 1 have 
been explaining myself, in exactly the same terms, in answer to the same 
kinds of questions for over sixty years. Western reporters are always 
asking me how I describe myself in Russia, and I always reply that I 
tell the Russians that I am a capitalist, that I believe our system is bet¬ 
ter than theirs and that 1 want us to coexist peacefully in order that 
history may decide which of our systems is better. If my words haven’t 
changed much over sixty years, neither have the reporters. 

In the summer of 1923 a great Agricultural Exposition was held in 
Moscow, in the grounds of what had formerly been the Sans Souci 
palace which Catherine the Great had given to her lover. Count Orlov. 
Our company made a great effort at this exposition and I am proud to 
remember that the American flag floated over our pavilion. By this time 
we had arranged to represent a considerable number of American firms, 
in addition to the Ford agency, so we displayed all kinds of American- 
made machinery as well as the Fordson tractors and Ford cars. 

There had been some trouble about our Ford cars in connection with 
Henry Ford’s allegedly anti-Soviet attitudes and the strongly anti-Semi¬ 
tic tone adopted by his Dearborn Independent newspaper. A shipment of 
two hundred cars intended for our company was held up at Riga as the 
Soviet officials declined to give permits routing it to Moscow. The reason 
they gave was that the cars were not made strongly enough to stand up 
to Russian roads. 

Since these cars were consigned to the War Department, I appealed 
to Trotsky to help us. He immediately gave instructions to have the shl- 
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pment released and said curtly that whatever might be Henry Ford’s 
attitude with regard to the Bolshevik question in general, and anti* 
Semitism in particular, no true Marxist would allow sentiment to inter¬ 
fere with business. His words startled me at the time, but they wouldn’t 
surprise me today. Throughout my many years of dealing with top poli¬ 
ticians around the world, I have usually found that the ones who are 
supposed to be prisoners of a rigid ideology are the most flexible and 
coolly pragmatic in their judgments—a very strange paradox, but a fact 
nonetheless. 

On July 14, 1923, we signed a concession contract for Allied Ameri¬ 
can Corporation with Mr. Frumkin, Acting Commissar of the Foreign 
Trade Monopoly Department. The Commissar, Leonid Krassin, had told 
me that I could obtain the contract on condition that I guaranteed to 
export from Russia the equivalent of our annual imports from America. 
The minimum sum of export and import which we guaranteed was 
$1,200,000, making a total turnover of $2,400,000 per annum. The con¬ 
tract was yearly with a clause providing for renewal. 

In the two years, 1923-1925, we had a total turnover of $12,500,000. 
Imports chiefly consisted of machinery, automobiles, tractors and other 
means of production. Our exports included a great variety of products, 
but our main trade was in furs. We established a network of fur-gather¬ 
ing stations across huge areas of the Urals and Siberia and conducted 
a trade which was like the old days of the West and the Hudson’s Bay 
Compaqy. 

Trappers' afid hunters- came to our stations in the late fall to collect 
advances in credit for their work, which were paid in the form of food, 
clothing, rifles and bullets. In the spring the hunters returned to the 
station with their haul of pelts and negotiated the balance of their sett¬ 
lement in cash. In this way we acquired vast stores of beaver, mink and 
sable, which eventually found their way onto the backs of the elegant 
ladies of New York, Paris and London. 

Something changed in 1925, however. Before the termination of the 
second year of our agreement, I went again to see Leonid Krassin in his 
office on the Ilinka. He explained to me, cordially but quite firmly, that 
the development of Soviet trade abroad through their own agencies such 
as Areas and the newly formed Amtorg made it henceforth undesirable 
to do business through foreigners. However, he added, that did not mean 
that the Soviet authorities were blind to the great services we had been 
able to render in building up Russian-American trade during the difficult 
period of organization. He expressed the hope that we would find other 
but no less profitable fields of enterprise in Russia. 

Krassin’s main target was my contract with Henry Ford. He wanted 
me to step aside .so that the Soviets could deal with Ford directly. They 
had already approached Henry Ford with this suggestion and he had 
turned them down, saying: “Do all my business with Armand Hammer. 
He is my authorized agent.’’ 

Now Krassin was determined to get me out of the way. He expressed 
his determination in the form of a blandishment. “You can have any 
concession you desire,’’ he said, “if you will surrender the Ford agency.’’ 

I said that we had been approached by an English shipbuilding cor¬ 
poration with a view to the sale of shipping to the Soviet. 

Krassin frowned. “No,’’ he said. “We hope to build our own ships at 
home. What is needed now. Doctor Hammer, in this country, is indu¬ 
strial production. 

“Why don’t you interest yourselves in industry?’’ he went on. “There 
are many articles which we have to import from abroad that ought to 
be produced here.’’ I said that I would consider the suggestion and let 
him know as soon as possible if I had any proposal to make. 
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1 gave the question a lot of thought but I found it difficult to make 
up iny mind. The problem was soon solved by an accident. 1 went into 
a slationery store to buy an indelible pencil. The salesman showed me 
an ordinary lead pencil that would have cost 2 or 3 cents in America 
and, to my astonishment, (he said the price was fifty kopeks—26 cents. 

“Oh! But I want an indelible pencil,” I said. 

At first he shook his head, then he appeared to relent. 

“As you arc a foreigner, 1 will let you have one, but our stock is so 
limited that as a rule we sell them only to regular customers Wiho buy 
paper and copybooks as well.” He went to the stockroom and came back 
with the simplest type of indelible pencil. The price was a ruble, then 
worth 52 cents. 

1 made further inquiries and discovered that there was an immense 
shortage of pencils in Russia, as they all had to be Imported from Ger¬ 
many. Before the war there had been a small pencil factory in Moscow 
run by some Germans, but it had ceased production. Plans had been 
made to remodel and enlarge it as a state pencil factory of the Soviet 
but, at that tinie. In the summer of 1925, they had not advanced beyond 
the project stage. 

1 decided that here was my opportunity. 1 arranged an interview with 
Yotfe, Vice President of the Central Concessions Committee under 
Trotsky, who by that time had already been removed as Commissar of 
War because of his opposition to Stalin. YotTe was one, of the ablest of 
the Bolshevik leaders. He had been a close personal friend of Trotsky’s 
for many years and was trusted by Lenin. Poor YotTe! As the struggle 
between Trotsky and Stalin intensified, YolTc’s attachment to Trotsky 
brought him increasing trouble and distress, which preyed upon his 
health. 

All of that lay two years ahead when 1 met Yoffe, who was a short, 
thickset man with keen dark eyes and one of the quickest minds 1 ever 
came across. He most warmly welcomed my suggestion for a pencil 
factory, but asked at once whether pencil-making was not largely a Ger¬ 
man monopoly and whether I would not have difficulty getting the busi¬ 
ness started. 1 said cheerfully that 1 would cross that bridge when I 
came to it, but in the meantime I wished to work out with him details 
of a concession. 

1 said that we were prepared to put up a cash deposit of fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars as a guarantee that we would begin production within 
twelve months after signature of the contract, if the Concessions Com¬ 
mittee would agree to our conditions. Further, we would obligate oursel¬ 
ves to produce a million dollars’ worth of pencils in the first operating 
year. Yoffe looked rather surprised, but he said that on that basis we 
could be assured of the most sincere cooperation on the part of the 
('onccssions Committee. 

He was as good as his word. The concession agreement was worked 
out in the record time for Russia of three and a half months (a conces¬ 
sion for the development of the Lena goldfields took nearly two years to 
negotiate; and the Japanese fisheries concession in Far Eastern Soviet 
waters required almost as long). 

Our deal was done despite great opposition from the Russian state 
pencil concern—the one which had failed to get started in the factory 
previously owned by the Germans. They inaugurated a press campaign 
against “foreign capitalists who try to exploit Russia’s wealth.” I paid 
no attention to it, beyond reminding the concessions committee of our 
cash guarantee and asserting that despite the big start the state concern 
had over us we would be first into large-scale production. 

In October 1925 the agreement was signed by Litvinov for the Com¬ 
missariat of Foreign Affairs and Piatakov, who later became President 
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of the state Bank, on behalf of the Concessions Committee. Our promise 
of a fifty-thousand-dollar cash guarantee became a clause in the arge- 
ement, and the money was duly deposited in the State Bank. 

I had obtained an important and, as events were to prove, a most 
profitable concession contract, but I did not know the first thing about 
manufacturing pencils, so I went to Nuremberg, the heart of the German 
pencil industry, to learn. 

More than two hundred and fifty years ago, the first Johann Faber 
made the first lead pencil in Nuremberg. By 1925 the little town had 
become surrounded by up-to-date pencil factories, ail owned by the Faber 
family or its offshoots and connections. Largest of all was the factory 
of A. W. Faber, direct descendant of Johann, at a little town named 
Fiirth, a few miles outside Nuremberg. 

No prince or feudal baron ever ruled his estates more completely 
than the firm A. W. Faber ruled Furth. Its words was law and every¬ 
thing—municipality, police, public utilities—was under its control. 

Many years before I ever saw Furth, the firm had decided that a rail¬ 
road, or even trolley cars, might bring in undesirables, might make its 
workers discontented and interfere with the even tenor of their services 
to the House of Faber; so the railroad passed Fiirth by and the stranger 
who went within its gates had to come by carriage or auto or on foot. 

The other pencil factories in the area were strongholds, too. Most 
jobs within them had been held by the same families for generations, 
passed from father to son in a long line of patient craftsmen, each per¬ 
fect in his job. In their jealous eagerness to retain the monopoly of 
pencil-making, the Fabers had been careful never to let any of their 
subordinates know more tt|an one part of their complicated organization; 
knowledge of the whole was reserved for members of the family and a 
few trusted adherents. 

After I had spent a week in Nuremberg, I knew no more of the pen¬ 
cil business than on the day of my arrival, except that I had begun to 
realize the difficulties I was up against. If I could have canceled my 
concession at that moment, I think I would have been ready to do so. 
Just when it seemed completely hopeless, a lucky chance opened the 
door for me. 

The next job was to find a suitable location for our factory. Two or 
three years earlier I could have secured a modern factory with ease, at 
a nominal cost, but the stimulus given to industry by the New Economic 
Policy, and the stabilization of the Soviet currency on a gold basis, had 
brought about a very different state of affairs. After an exhaustive search, 

1 heard of an abandoned soap works on the outskirts of the city, near 
the Moscow River. From every point of view except buildings, it was an 
admirable site. It included more than a square mile of land, with ample 
space for the houses, gardens and schools I had agreed to build, and 
enough room for any developments we might later contemplate. However, 
the buildings were mere shells without roofs or floors, little better than 
ruins. 

Within a week I had secured a ten-year lease—that was the dura¬ 
tion of our concession—and set a thousand men to work. The buildings 
were rapidly repaired and a sceam-heating plant ordered from Germany 
was installed. By April it was possible to begin setting up the machinery 
that was now arriving from abroad. Meanwhile, we built cottages for 
the German and English workers and laid out their gardens. 

We built a clubhouse, a school, a restaurant and a first aid station, 
later to be transformed into a hospital. It was a regular little city. The 
school I built is still in use today, laboring under the unwieldy nomen¬ 
clature of “The 647 Kindergarten and Creche of the Moscow Writing 
Appliances Plant." 
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With regard to the machinery, I had taken the precaution of insisting 
that each firm send its own experts to attend to the setting up of the 
machines. Each piece was numbered and the whole program had been 
worked out beforehand to the minutest detail. Tihis was an indispensable 
factor in Russia, where foreign machinery of the latest type was always 
a sealed book to Russian workers and engineers. The Soviet government 
lost countless hundreds of thousands, one might almost say millions, 
of dollars by attempting to install foreign machinery without proper 
technical advice, and by expecting it to function on a hundred-percent 
scale with only Russian workmen to handle it. 

(In those days, the Russians were often negligent in followiftg even 
the simplest maintenance routines to keep their expensive foreign machi¬ 
nery in good running order. After we handed over our pencil factory to 
the Soviet authorities in 1930, all oiling of machines ceased, and there 
was a catastrophic explosion in the hydraulic lead-forming division of 
the plant in 1931 which killed a large number of workers.) 

By the first of May, almost exactly six months after the signing of 
our contract, the factory was a going concern and the first pencils had 
been produced to salute the great Soviet holiday. 

We had agreed to produce pencils within twelve months, and had 
given a bond of fifty thousand dollars to back our pledge. We had done 
the work in six months, to the amazement of the Concessions Committee 
and—be it said—of the Soviet organization which had opposed our 
concession on the ground that it would soon be producing pencils wi¬ 
thout need of foreign help. Many months were to elapse before our rivals 
were able to justify their boast. In the meantime our deposit was retur¬ 
ned with thanks and congratulations and we were able to secure a pre¬ 
dominant position in tlie Soviet market. 

Soviet labor laws are extremely complicated, as many a foreigner 
attempting to do business in Russia has learned to his sorrow. We emplo¬ 
yed a legal expert whose sole duty it was to deal with labor questions. 

Of course, we had to make an agreement with the trade union to 
which our workers belonged, and this required lengthy and detailed ne¬ 
gotiation. However, the great power and influence of the trade unions 
was not without its advantages to the employer of labor in Russia. Once 
the employer had signed a collective agreement with the union branch, 
there was little risk of strikes or similar trouble. Both sides were equally 
bound by the agreement set down in black and white, and the union was 
strong enough to prevent any infringement by the employees. 

The agreement included a code of rules, worked out in minute detail, 
to which both workers and employer were compelled by law to adhere. 
It thus became a safeguard for the employer no less than for the 
workers. 

For instance, should a worker prove unsatisfactory or commit any 
breach of discipline, he was given a warning. A second misdemeanor, a 
second warning, after which he could be fired. He still had the right of 
appeal to the special labor courts, but they usually judged cases fairly 
on their merits. 

We had fifty such cases go before the labor court in one year, of 
which we lost only three. Twenty-seven were complete victories for us 
and twenty were partial victories. The Soviet labor code required that 
a man so dismissed should be placed at the bottom of the list at the 
labor exchange, which meant he would find it extremely difficult to se¬ 
cure another job. 

For grave misconduct or theft, of course, the culprit could be dismis¬ 
sed without the double warning. This did not usually apply to petty theft, 
however, where the goods stolen were worth less than two and a half 
dollars. On one occasion, not long after we had begun work, I was in- 
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formed that our pencils were being sold on the Moscow markets, which 
clearly pointed to a leakage somewhere. I applied to the police, who put 
a couple of detectives into the factory, ostensibly as workers. After a few 
days’ investigation, they brought a worker into my office and ordered 
him to take off his boots. His high leather boots carried a good cargo 
of pencils. 

With the greatest difficulty and effort, we steadily forced production 
upward. During the first year, instead of the million dollars’ worth of 
pencils we were pledged by our concession agreement to produce, we 
managed to turn out two and a half millions’ worth. In the second year 
we increased it to four million. In the first year we cut the retail price 
of pencils from 50 cents to 5, and import was henceforth forbidden, 
which gave us a further stimulus, as we were enjoying a virtual mono¬ 
poly. The greater part of our output was taken by state organizations 
and cooperatives, but we were not precluded from doing business with 
private dealers, whose number, however, had been continually dimini¬ 
shing under the burden of taxation and other restrictions. 

Our production in the year 1927 increased from the previous year’s 
from 51 million pencils to 72 million, and production of steel pens rose 
from 10 million to 95 million. The number of employees mounted from 
450 to 800, and the average monthly wage from 122 rubles to 154 rubles 
(about $77). By the end of our time in Moscow, in 1930, we were pro¬ 
ducing nearly half a million pencils a day and employing a thousand 
workers. Wo were not only able to supply the entire pencil and steel pen 
requirement of the Soviet Union, but also exported about 20 percent of 
our production to England, Turkey, Persia, China and the Far East. 

Our pencils and pens were used in every school and education insti¬ 
tution in the Soviet Union, and the name Hammer, stamped on each one, 
became familiar to every Russian. Our stationery and promotional papers 
were emblazoned with the Statue of Liberty, and our most popular 
brand of pencils was called “Diamond” and was distributed in green 
boxes marked A. HAMMER—AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CONCESSION. 
They were tremendously prized objects. When I met Nikita Khrushchev 
in 1961 he told me with great glee that he had learned to write 
using our pencils, and the same story has been told to me by a succes¬ 
sion of Soviet leaders, including Leonid Brezhnev and Konstantin Cher¬ 
nenko. 

I still regularly receive letters from old people all over the Soviet 
Union who tell me how they received a Hammer pencil on their first 
day in school sixty years ago. 

We suddenly found ourselves eulogized in the Soviet press. In two 
years we had turned Russia into an exporter of a manufactured product, 
one which even before the war had been imported for millions of gold 
rubles. We received daily visits from workers’ delegations, student clas¬ 
ses in engineering schools and government commissions. Each visitor 
went away enthusing about the efficiency of the “Amerikanski” methods. 

However, we came in for our share of criticism and abuse as well as 
praise. Wihcn our balance sheet was published in the newspapers and it 
was shown that our net earnings after tax for the first year were over 
two million rubles—one million dollars—articles appeared in the local 
press stating that our prices were too high and calling on the govern¬ 
ment to do something to develop their own pencil industry and prevent 
the foreign capitalists from pumping so much gold out of the country. 

I was somewhat disheartened by these attacks, and it was some time 
before an event occurred which helped me to take them more philo¬ 
sophically. 

In 1928 a delegation of American college Presidents and professors, 
headed by Professor JoihP Dewey, was visiting Russia. Many of them 
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were my guests during their stay in Moscow. One evening at dinner the 
Minister of Education, Anatoliy Lunacharsky, leaned over and whispered 
in my ear, “I have been following the attacks on you in the newspa¬ 
pers; don’t pay any attention to them. You know, some of the comrades 
have to let off steam periodically and since they haven’t local capitalists to 
train their guns on, you have to be the goat. Why,” said Lunacharsky, 
“haven’t you seen the way the newspapers have been attacking me? 
Even we Bolshevik Ministers gel plenty of abuse in our own press.” 

Nevertheless, we took the hint and reduced our prices, although 
thanks to increased production and efficiency, our profits in the succeed- 
ijig years remained the same or more. • 

By the end of 1929 we had expanded into so many different branches 
of industry that our single pencil factory had become one of a group 
of five factories, manufacturing metal articles, celluloid and allied pro¬ 
ducts. With this expansion and the increasing need for credit by our 
customers, our own need for credit increased, but the foreign situation 
was unfavorable for any financing. The best solution seemed to be to 
sell out to the Russian government. That suited them because their 
five-year plan provided for the purchase of our concession before its 
expiration. VV'c entered into negotiations with Kamenev, then the Presi¬ 
dent of the Main Concessions Committee. After lengthy negotiations, 
a fair price was agreed upon, payable over a period of eighteen months. 
The Russians met their obligations promptly and final settlement was 
made in August 1931. 

I say that “the foreign situation was unfavorable.” What I really mean 
is; Stalin was exercising his power and trying to bring about Socialism 
by force. At that very moment he was stepping up his apparatus of terror 
and repression, and the Soviet Union was moving into the darkest deca¬ 
des of its existence to date. The forced collectivization of the farms was 
beginning, as were the massive, farcical and terrible show-trials of Sta¬ 
lin’s political opponents. The forced labor camps of the Gulag were 
receiving their early victims, with millions to come. 

None of that was clear to me or to many other observers in the last 
years of the twenties. Stalin’s preoccupations in those years were chiefly 
with his political struggles with Trotsky—struggles which were mostly 
hidden from the public. Stalin’s character and his intentions were not 
to be fully revealed until after I had left Moscow, though I heard 
enough about him and road enough between the lines of the newspa¬ 
pers to perturb me and make me think that we should leave his orbit. 

I never met Stalin—I never had any desire to do so—and I never 
had any dealings with him. However, it was perfectly clear to me in 
1930 that Stalin was not a man with whom you could do business. Sta¬ 
lin believed that the stale was capable of running everything, without 
the support of foreign concessionaires and private enterprise. That was 
the main reason I left Moscow; I could see that I would soon be unable 
to do business there and, since business was my sole reason to be there, 
my time was up. 
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CLOSING THE “GAPS" 


A year has passed since a Joint USSR-Poland Commission of Scholars for the History 
of Relations between the Two Countries was set up in accordance with the Declaration 
on Soviet-Polish Cooperation in the Spheres of Ideology, Science and Culture signed by 
CPSU and PUWP leaders Mikhail Gorbachev and Wojciech Jaruzeiski. The main purpose 
of the Commission, which has already met twice in plenary sessions, is to ojbectively 
investigate and clarify controversial episodes in Soviet-Polish relations such as are 
unknown or little known, or have hardly been cognised as yet, and to close the so-called 
gaps which, to a degree affect the spirit of cooperation of our two countries. 

An exchange of views on the moie burning issues which still give rise to controversy 
was the object of a further forum sponsored by INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS Guest Club. 
The forum was attended by Soviet scholars; 

Academician Georgi SMIRNOV, Chairman of the Soviet Section of the Commission, 
Director, Institute of Marxism-Leninism under the CPSU Central Committee; 

Academician Aleksei NAROCHNITSKY, Head of Department, USSR Academy of 
Sciences Institute of History; 

Valery ZHURAVlEV, D. Sc. (Hist.), Deputy Director, Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
under the CPSU Central Committee; 

Alexander CHUBARYAN, D. Sc. (Hist.), Director, USSR Academy of Sciences institute 
of General History; 

Valentina PARSADANOVA, D. Sc. (Hist.), Leading Research Worker, USSR Academy 
of Sciences Institute of Balkan and Slavonic Studies; 

Inessa YAZHBOROVSKAYA, D. Sc. (Hist.), Leading Research Worker, USSR Academy 
of Sciences Institute of International Labour Movement; 

Fridrikh FIRSOV, D. Sc. (Hist.), Head of Sector, Institute of Marxism-Leninism under 
the CPSU Central Committee; 

Oleg RZHESHEVSKY, D. Sc. (Hist.), Head of Sector, USSR Academy of Sciences 
Institute of General History; 

Tamara PORFIRYEVA, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), Senior Research Worker, Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism under the CPSU Central Committee. 


International Affairs. Against the background of the truly unprecedented 
growth of the interest in questions of history, shown in our country, a special 
place is undoubtedly held by the "gaps" existing, to judge by the evidence, 
both in our own history and in the sphere of international relations in gene¬ 
ral and Soviet-Polish relations in particular. We have lately received letters 
from readers who ask us to cover some events and facts which may be descri¬ 
bed as "gaps" and, furthermore, to provide a deeper definition of this term, 
and to reveal from the scientific point of view the sources and main causes 
of this rather unpleasant phenomenon. 

Smirnov. Joint efforts began with the Commission specifying the range 
of problems whose study, both sides are certain, will help closing the so- 
called gaps, that is, in adding little-known chapters to the record, and thus 
in ending the tensions existing in our mutual relations caused by intricate 
events of our history some of which are unknown yet dramatic. 

The problems include relations between our two countries from 1917 to 
1921, with the Soviet-Polish war of 1920 as their epicentre. Second, questions 
relating to the dissolution of the Communist Party of Poland by the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern and, in general, to the role of the Comintern 
and our party in this matter. Third, the year of 1939 with ail the complexity 
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of relations on the eve of World War II, including vrhat is known as the Rib- 
bentrop-Moiotov pact. Fourth, the German attack on Poland and the cam¬ 
paign of our troops in defence of the population of the western regions of 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia. And last but not least, all that has to do with 
the fight against the German fascist invaders: the attack on the Soviet* Union, 
resistance, the liberation mission of the Soviet Union, and so on, including 
the fate of the Warsaw Uprising, it is this large group of questions that we 
have been concentrating on. 

Zhuravlev. Strictly speaking, being rather metaphoric than scientific the 
term "gaps" has of late acquired a perfectly definite meaning. What we mean 
by "gaps" is phenomena and events of past history which for this'or that 
reason have not been researched at all or have not been explained fully 
enough or in sufficient detail. Second; we mean phenomena which have been 
misinterpreted or distorted. In other words, the "gaps" are primarily the 
complicated and difficult problems of past history, it is also clear now that 
these difficulties may differ in character. Among them are difficulties encoun¬ 
tered by the analyst, in particular the lack of sources or their inadequate 
authenticity. Some of the difficulties have origin in certain traditions, precon¬ 
ceptions, stereotypes of thinking, outdated dogmas, certain typological gui¬ 
delines and barriers, and so forth. I think we have arrived at a common opi¬ 
nion and are proceeding in a common spirit, considering that to close the 
"gaps" it is necessary to do in-depth, bona fide and courageous research 
such as can overcome all barriers of a subjective or objective nature in the 
search for truth. 

International Affairs. The problem of the 1920 war holds an important 
place in the history of Soviet-Polish relations. There are many speculations 
of various kinds on this point whose essence comes down to portraying our 
country as a state set on extending the "communist regime" to other countries 
forcibly, that is, by military means. The emphasis is not put on any particular 
facts of history (which are, by the way, interpreted in a most biased manner, 
to put it mildly) but on "proving" the postulate that ever since it came into 
being the Soviet state has sought territorial expansion, trying to carry the 
new social system into other countries by force of arms. What is the record 
of the 1920 war like from this standpoint? 

Narochnitsky. To answer that, we must apparently look farther back. 

I would therefore like to dwell on Soviet-Polish relations since 1917. What 
are the problems that get interpreted in different ways? First, the problem of 
a correct understanding of the role of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
in the formation of independent Poland. The opinion prevailing in some 
sections of the Polish scientific community is that Poland owes its indepen¬ 
dence chiefly to the Western powers which emerged victorious from World 
War I: the United States, France and Britain. Germany and Austro-Hungary 
are mentioned less often for they aspired too transparenty to establish a 
Polish vassal state. Little is said about the fact that whereas Russia's Provisio¬ 
nal Government only allowed Polish autonomy within ethnic boundaries, the 
Soviet state and government immediately proclaimed the right of Poland to 
an independent and sovereign statehood, incidentally, this circumstance was 
taken into account in Poland. Pilsudski, for one, saw very well that while the 
Bolsheviks recognised Polish independence, the White Guards were 
against it. 

A further point is the incorrect views on the Soviet-Polish war formed 
under the Pilsudski government. Some people still allege that the Soviet state 
wanted to spread the socialist revolution via Poland to the whole of Western 
Europe. To back this opinion, those who hold it quote passages from what 
Mikhail Tukhachevsky, then a young commander, wrote in his orders or said 
in his speeches. One of the passages reads: "There is no doubt whatever 
that if only we had wrested from the Polish bourgeoisie its bourgeois szlachfa 
(nobility — Tr) army, a revolition of the Polish working class would be an 
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accomplished fact. Nor would that conflagration be restricted to Poland, it 
would sweep like a torrent across the whole of Western Europe." 

To be sure, implementation of the provisions of the Decree on Peace pro¬ 
claimed by Soviet power would have become a manifest reality had socialist 
revolution occurred in Western Europe. But Lenin never entertained the illu¬ 
sion that this was bound to happen. He proceeded from the concept that 
at first revolution could achieve victory in one country. It is well known, 
however, that as the "Left Communists" and the Trotskyists saw it, a world 
revolution would unfold immediately and that to spur this revolution, one 
could even sacrifice Soviet power. Such views were indeed held but that 
was not Lenin's line. Trotsky headed the People's Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs at first but as early as May 30, 1918, he was replaced by Georgi 
Chicherin, to whom such adventurist sentiments were as alien as to Lenin. 
It is therefore wrong to construe this or that point in statements by Tukha- 
chevsky, who adhered to the "left" at one time, as the Soviet government's 
official position. 

On the other hand, our earlier publications on post-Versailles Poland 
often described it as a vassal state. No doubt, this description was wrong. 

Though we mustn't forget that Poland was strongly influenced by the 
Western powers which would have liked to shift its frontiers as far east as 
possible, so that it might give up its claims to western territories and simulta¬ 
neously serve as a barrier to Bolshevism. 

Be that as it may, that state could not be regarded as a sort of puppet, 
a chance creation. However, there were such views here, and officials even 
made an occasional derogatory comment about Poland. 

International Affairs. In the Soviet scientific community there has been 
perfectly justified criticism of the view expressed by Vyacheslav Molotov, 
then People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR, at the Session of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet on October 31, 1939. On that occasion he offered 
a thoroughly erroneous interpretation of the fate of the Polish state. Vir¬ 
tually equating the anti-Soviet policy of Polish reactionaries with the destiny 
of the Polish state, he made an assertion running counter to the initial postu¬ 
lates of Lenin's teaching on the national question and militating against the 
historical truth. "The rulers of Poland," he said, "boasted a lot of the 'solidity' 
of their state and the 'strength' of their army. However, a brief attack on Po¬ 
land, first by Wehrmacht and then by the Red Army, proved enough to do 
away with that miscreation of the Versailles Treaty." 

Now that serious critical work is underway on all lines, specifically in 
terms of reappraising certain historical events, there is every reason to make 
an impartial assessment also of statements of that kind on the part of the then 
leadership of our counry, since they were prompted by purely transient con¬ 
siderations and contradicted the principles of Leninist foreign policy, and 
were at variance with historical facts, with common sense. Lastly, they were 
utterly unfair to Poland as a state. 

Narochnitsky. That statement is still recalled with pain in Poland. We do 
not share it, we believe it was rooted in the 1920 war and poor knowledge 
of the substance of the matter. The Polish government, too, may have con¬ 
tributed by refusing to allow Soviet troops to pass through Polish territory in 
order to repel the German aggression. By the by, Polish historians at the 
Commission meetings noted that such a step would have been expedient as 
a means of organising collective resistance to fascism. However, that does 
not at all exonerate Molotov from blame. 

But getting back to the early post-revolutionary years and the war. In 
Pilsudski's presentation it looked as if Poland was carrying on an historic 
struggle against the Bolsheviks for its 1772 frontiers. After all, it was alleged, 
Soviet power had recognised these frontiers by annulling the treaties on 
partitioning Poland. Yet that annulment implied no such thing. As is known 
ever since the days of Polish emigration in* the 18th century, the Polish and 
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European public was told that the Poles lived in a compact mass in an area 
extending to Kiev and the Dnieper. This notion predominated in Western 
Europe throughout the 19th century. To this day, far from all Polish textbooks 
acknowledge that these lands were populated mainly by Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians. It follows that there persist stereotypees in this respect which 
must be overcome. 

Yazhborovskaya. A few more words about the 1920 war. Most Polish 
historians believe that it was inevitable. They argue that Poland was solving 
a problem of its territory and that of its Eastern frontiers while Soviet Russia 
was carrying the world revolution at the point of a bayonet, and therefore 
their interests were bound to clash. In affirming this, they present the Soviet 
state policy as a "leftist” line. It is these stereotypes and approaches that 
many recognised scholars counter with clear and specific questions: How did 
Lenin and Chicherin formulate Soviet policy towards Poland at that time? 
How did they formulate the policy of peaceful coexistence? But the war 
moulded and perpetuated the stereotypes. They persist among the Polish 
people, primarily the notion that every Russian is an "oppressor" of Poland. 
The first to call for combatting this notion was Lenin. And part of our ideolo¬ 
gical work is to defeat this stereotype. 

Narochnitsky. At that time the Polish government under Pilsudski imposed 
unjust frontiers in the east on the Soviet state. Those frontiers were not re¬ 
cognised even by the Western powers which considered that Poland should 
be restored within its ethnic boundaries. I mean the project known as the 
Curzon Line, which, incidentally, ceded to Poland some lands populated 
mostly by Ukrainians and Byelorussians. Yet the Curzon Line followed mostly 
the ethnic boundaries, while the Pilsudski government aspired to gain much 
more through war. The Soviet Union from the first proposed peace based 
on justice in this matter. I believe the work of our Commission will help us 
overcome erroneous cliches and realise the harm which that war did to our 
mutual relations. 

International Aflairs. We would like to avail ourselves of the fact that this 
forum is being attended by representatives of the institute of Marxism-Leni¬ 
nism and the Institute of International Labour Movement to ask them to shed 
light on an important matter in prewar history, namely, the dissolution of the 
Communist Party of Poland. It is all the more correct to raise this question 
because the general reader isn't clear at ail on many of its aspects ranging 
from the date of the action to its causes, not to speak of whether the decision 
was warranted. 

Yazhborovskaya. The problem regarding the dissolution of the CPP would 
seem to have been settled thirty years ago. The 1956 Statement of Communist 
and Workers' Parties recognised the Comintern decision of 1938 to dissolve 
the CPP to be unfounded. Why is the problem being raised again? In what 
way does it bear on Soviet-Polish relations? 

There were many Polish Communists living in Soviet Russia. In 1919, for 
example, they numbered 17,000. They were internationalists who had taken 
part in the October Revolution. And they were political exiles working in 
the party and state apparatus of the Soviet Republic, in the early 1930s, even 
before the 1938 decision of the Comintern, there began unlawful massive 
repression against them. The charges followed cliches of the period: "spies, 
Nazi agents, agents provocateurs"... 

We must state frankly that the Polish Communists fell victims of unfoun¬ 
ded repression and false accusations. We hold in high esteem the heroic 
work of the CPP. It was one of the most authoritative in the Comintern. Great 
was its contribution to the realisation of Lenin's guidelines in prbmoting the 
ideals of the Polish-Soviet friendship. 

Pirsov. I would like to comment on the same subject. The question of 
Hratjedy occurred, why the Vanguard of the Polish communist and 
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study of all the phenomena that took place at the time in our country where 
virtually the whole leadership of the Communist Party of Poland lived in 
exile; those who were abroad arrived here on request of the Comintern 
Executive Committee and shared the fate of their comrades. As far as I know, 
only one member of the CPP CC survived, and he owed it to being very ill. 
It is our internationalist duty, a duty to these people's memory, to investigate 
the cagse of the tragedy. 

Soviet historians have long been analysing the history of the Comintern. 
They have done an appreciable amount of work but they need to go further 
with due regard to present-day requirements. The key to answering the 
question lies, to my mind, in analytically comparing the Leninist concept of 
the international communist movement with the realities that existed, the phe¬ 
nomena that took place in the Comintern in the late 1920s and early 1930s. 
We are now coming, in fact, to the conclusion that that was when the Inter¬ 
nationalist, collectivist spirit characterising the Comintern as an international 
organisation of Communists began to give way to what we now call the 
administrative and bureaucratic methods of leadership. Major political deci¬ 
sions were not made collectively, with all the communist parties taking part, 
but practically by one man, Stalin, who had established control over the 
apparatus of the Communist International. The result was that political guide¬ 
lines set for the communist movement assumed an increasingly sectarian and 
dogmatic character and that every other line or approach was received with 
hostility and rejected unless it corresponded to Stalin's point of view. 

Let us recall the Seventh Congress of the Comintern. It declared that the 
main task of the communist movement was to combat fascism by setting up 
a broad anti-fascist popular front. That policy amounted to the rejection of 
Stalin's dogmatic, sectarian guidelines. Nor was it accidental that subsequently 
Stalin said nothing about the significance of the decisions of the Seventh 
Congress. A Concise History of the RCP (B} does not even mention the 
Congress, any more than Lenin's book “Left-Wing" Communism: an Infantile 
Disorder. 

Rzheshevsky. I wish to make a general comment on our discussion. We 
should try to steer clear of passing considerations. What I mean is that, for 
example, the decisions of the Comintern on fascism call for more detailed 
explanation. Yet we occasionally betray a tendency to suggest tha^ all the 
positive was done without Stalin's knowledge and contrary to his opinion 
and to associate everything that was negative with his name. We must be 
careful on this point. Indeed, what do we have? We say the Comintern 
adopted its decisions contrary to Stalin's opinion, yet we have been arguing 
all along that the Comintern was following Stalin's guidelines. 

Firsov. True. But I wish to remind you of a thesis advanced by Stalin in 
1924. It described social democracy and fascism as twins. The Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern rejected primarily that thesis. And there are 
record showing that Stalin did not resign himself to that at once—far from it. 
This is what I meant when I said that the Seventh Congress, held at a time 
when the Stalin personality cult was growing, rejected certain dogmas of 
Stalin. 

Thus when referring to the development of the communist movement in 
that period, we must see clearly how the main trend—a trend towards stron¬ 
ger links with the masses, towards drawing the masses into an active struggle 
against fascism and increasing the influence of communist parties on that ba¬ 
sis—clashed with trend connected to what we call Stalinism, the impact of 
the Stalin personality cult. In the late 1930s repression, or terror (I consider 
this word more suitable in the circumstances), meaning terror against Leni¬ 
nist cadre members of our party, also spread to those of the Communist 
International. The maelstrom of the arbitrary methods used by Yerhov/Be- 
ria/Sfalin engulfed leaders of fhe Communist parties of Austria, Hungary, Ger¬ 
many, Latvia, Lithuania, Fmtand and a number of oiher counfries. 
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it is in the context of these phenomena, which tended to undermine the 
influence and functioning of the Comintern, that we should view the tragedy 
of the Communist Party of Poland. Of course, the decision adopted by the 
Comintern EC was not arrived at after a discussion. The Executive Committee 
had no authority under the Rules to dissolve a section of the International, 
the CPP in this case, a party which was, moreover, one of the organisation's 
founders. But the decision was adopted post facto, after leading members 
of the CPP had perished. It was a disgraceful decision granting a political 
indulgence to seal the destruction of the Communist Party of Poland. 

There is another circumstance. The Comintern leadership, weakened by 
arbitrary practices and repressive measures, was presumably unable to pre¬ 
serve its ideological and political independence as World War 11 approached. 
This was reflected in, among other things, the fact that after the signing of 
the Soviet-German pact the word "fascism" disappeared from the vocabulary 
of the Communist International. Its political guidelines fell back on slogans 
dating from a much earlier period, and its ideological attack came to be di¬ 
rected against imperialism in general, chiefly Anglo-French imperialism. 

international Affairs. Still, why precisely was so heavy a blow dealt to 
the Communist Party of Poland? 

Yazhborovskaya. After Lenin's death there emerged contradictions bet¬ 
ween the official line of the Comintern and that of the Polish Communists 
while the revolutionary wave was ebbing the Comintern's guidelines were 
that further revolutionary processes would develop rapidly. The Polish Com¬ 
munists took sober stock of the situation and a critical view of such a line 
arguing that this was unfounded. They upheld their point of view against Sta¬ 
lin's position and openly joined issue with him on several occasions, coun¬ 
tering Stalin's line with that of Lenin, with Lenin's conception of the strategy 
and tactics of the movement. A group of the Party's theoreticians and leaders 
(A. Warski, M. Koszutska-Kostrzewa, G. Walewski) were removed from the 
leadership and hit with repressions like other Party workers. 

International Affairs. To finish our discussion on this subject, please tell 
us how the Communist Party of Poland was restored. 

Firsov. At the very first meeting of the Joint Commission of historians, we 
made two most important documents available to the Polish side. One of 
them was the decision to dissolve the Communist Party of Poland and the 
other, the decision to restore the CPP, adopted by the EC Secretariat of 
the Comintern on May 26, 1939. The latter decision said that to restore the 
party was an urgent task of the moment and that to accomplish it, the ECCI 
was appointing a Provisional Leading Centre of the Communist Party of 
Poland to direct the whole work of the party, including the Communist Party 
of the Western Ukraine and the Communist Party of Western Byelorussia, 
until a congress was convened and a permanent Central Committee elected. 

Smirnov. Nobody really knew about the existence of the second docu¬ 
ment, not even in Poland. 

Firsov. Regrettably, the document bore the imprint of the earlier one, 
since it justified the dissolution of the CPP. The matter was settled in principle 
by the 1956 Statement of Communist Parties, as has been said. But the deci¬ 
sion was not buttressed by documentary evidence. This explains why Polish 
comrades occasionally said even in later years: "All right, so it was said in 
1956 that the Polish party had been slandered by agents provocateurs. But 
who were they?" I personally used to answer that I knew of one, Stalin, who 
alleged as early as 1924 that the Party was anti-Soviet. 

International Affairs. Everybody shows particular interest in the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact Ohe so-called Molotov-Ribbentrop pact). There 
is some reason to affirm that, nearly SO years later, interest in it is hardly less 
than that in any other issue in the history of international relations. The pact 
is interpreted in the most diverse ways by the most diverse people. But even 
obvious anti-Soviet, including some Western historians, express in fairly 
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the question wo are discussing, one reason why the pact draws attention is 
that, according to Western historiography, it gave Hitler the green light 
to attack Poland. Yet it has been established on the strength of documentary 
evidence, in particular at the Nuremberg trial, that as early as April 1939, 
Field Marshal Keitel issued on Hitler's instructions a directive for Wehrmacht 
to prepare for attack on Poland. I would like to hear comments on this point. 

Chubaryan. World historiography still shows interest in the events of 1939 
because it is actually a question of ascertaining the causes of World War II. 
Western authors persist in putting the blame on the Soviet Union, in particu¬ 
lar for the effects of Hitler Germany's aggression against Poland. Speaking 
generally, both we and our Polish colleagues are of the opinion that after 
the Munich deal the Soviet Union had no choice but to sign a non-aggression 
treaty with Germany. As regards the responsibility for the fact that no anti- 
Hitler front could be established at the time, it rests with Britain and France. 
This common position of ours, however, has some aspects which may be 
regarded as arguable and so requiring further research. I must say outright 
that there is a fundamental weakness due to insufficient documentary evi¬ 
dence. In discussing the problem with our Polish colleagues, we referred 
more often to records published in the West than to records published in our 
countries. 

Now what are the points to discuss? First, Polish policy shortly before 
the 1939 events. We understand our Polish colleagues’ desire to show that 
it was more balanced than would appear. They say, for instance, that unlike 
other countries, Poland refused to conclunde any agreement with Germany. 
Accordingly, they have taken exception even to the opinions of some foreign 
historians, including ours, for occasionally exaggerating the significance of 
the military agreements and military contacts which Poland had with Germany 
in 1938 and 1939. Second, Polish historians accentuate the fact that Poland's 
war against Germany was a just war of liberation. Without whitewashing 
Beck's anti-Soviet policy in the least, I think we should, nonetheless, take a 
realistic view of the situation in which Poland found itself. We did so. Spe¬ 
cifically, the chairman of the Soviet section of the Commission, Georg' Smir¬ 
nov, said explicitly that we consider Poland's war against Germany a just 
war of liberation from the outset. 

The events of those dramatic weeks in August and September 1939 ought 
to be examined in depth. Our Polish colleagues are now studying them on 
an hourly rather than a daily basis. For example, the question arose: Why 
was it that on the morning of August 19 Molotov, speaking to German Am¬ 
bassador Schulenburg, rejected Germany's proposal to send Ribbentrop to 
Moscow in order to sign a German-Soviet treaty but at 16.00 hours on the 
same day he invited Schulenburg to his office and told him on Stalin's be¬ 
half that we were agreeable to Ribbentrop's visit to Moscow? True, the date 
we proposed was August 26 or 27 but two days later, on August 21, we 
agreed that he should arrive on August 23. 

It was hard for us to answer these questions because we have no docu¬ 
ments at our disposal and so could only offer a general outline. But, of 
course, all those things should be considered in close connection with the 
Angio-Franco-Soviet military talks in Moscow. Incidentally, we ought to take 
a closer look at those talks. The issue of missed opportunities could be 
tackled on a broader basis. I must say that when we stated this point of view 
our Polish colleagues not only appreciated in but showed interest. 

IntemeHonal Aflairs. What are the more important documents without 
which the real situation cannot be ascertained? 

Chubaryan. I think what we need is, first, records showing the course of 
the Soviet leaderdiip's discussion of problems concerning the talks with 
Germany in August 1939, and indeed, since May. Second, we only have the 
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final minutes of, say, the talks carried on by the British, French and Soviet 
military missions. I believe, however, that it wouldn’t hurt to have purely 
diplomatic documents, for example, as many reports as possible from our 
diplomatic representatives in Paris, London, Warsaw, Berlin, such as would 
enable us to fully reconstruct the course of events. Lastly, there are records 
of the discussion of those events in Poland itself. We have asked our Polish 
comrades for them. 

Rxheshevsky. I subscribe to ail that has been said here and would like 
to stress that we urgently need the working documents of the three-po^er 
military talks held in Moscow up to August 22, 1939. We don't have them 
and, indeed, have never seen them, even though there is a lot of talk about 
their existence. You know very well that we have some historians who re¬ 
gard the signing of the treaty with Germany as a mistake on our part. It is 
noteworthy, however, that these historians, in particular Ernst Henry who 
reaffirmed his thesis in the monthly Druzhba Narodov, offer no alternative. 
In my view the Soviet Union had no other option. 

It is true that the French position differed from Britain's. Oaiadier instructed 
Doumens to sign a military convention. But the key to settling the issue was 
in British hands. It follows that we need to make a most careful study of Bri¬ 
tain's position. We know that neither London nor Warsaw answered the main 
question of letting Soviet troops into Poland. But what was the attitude of 
the British cabinet between August 17 and 21? It is all shrouded'in mystery. 
We have no documents revealing Britain's real position in those crucial days. 

I recently had an opportunity to discuss the matter with the best-informed 
British historian, Donald Watt. He is now writing a book, So the War Came, 
which is to come out shortly. I asked him what the British government’s posi¬ 
tion had been. His answer, in essence, was that, to begin with, the British 
government in those days had lost control of developments. Second, France 
had deceived the Soviet Union in agreeing to sign a convention, for it knew 
very well that Poland would not allow Soviet troops to pass. Third, quite a 
few major British records are still classified and so he could not provide an 
exhaustive answer as yet. 

Chubaryan. I would like to add that Watt combed archives of London, 
Paris, Bonn. Warsaw and Bucharest relating to 1939 developments, and espe¬ 
cially to the Soviet, French and British military missions' talks. He wondered 
why we still treated those records as classified, because the documents he 
had seen bore evidence of Soviet persistence in reaching an understanding 
and signing an agreement. 

Narochnftsky. I, too, believe it important to address to these documents 
for the truth’s sake, for the truthful treatment of the Soviet policy. In this 
connection I'd like to touch on a question of methods. We mustn't take the 
facts out of their historical context. Anyone who singled out, say, the treaty 
of August 23, 1939, from the whole previous record of the talks, could 
accuse the Soviet Union of anything. That is what the compilers of records 
of Soviet-Nazi relations actually did at the start of the cold war. They cut 
off every earlier thing: Munich, all the joint non-aggression declarations of 
the Western powers with Germany, and so on. Some of our own journalists 
occasionally snatch the facts out of their historical context, thereby losing 
sight of the historical perspective. 

I don't quite agree with Professor Rzheshevsky, who says that Britain's 
position is a closed book to us. As far as the final weeks of the talks are 
concerned, some things are indeed not clear. Still, even records that have 
been made public contain a number of statements by Chamberlain and others 
to the effect that the British government wanted the hurricane of war to by¬ 
pass Britain. In view of the declarations on non-aggression adopted by Bri¬ 
tain and Germany and by France and Germany, this meant an attempt to 
direct Nazi aggression eastward. That must be why the British are reluctant 
to reveal any more and why they withhold other records. But the fundamen- 
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tai position of Britain can be appraised only from the talks on dividing 
spheres of influence which if carried on with Germany, for one. Those talks 
were carried on secretly alongside the talks with the Soviet Union. 

Rzheshevsky. You are right here but the question hasn't been fully cleared 
up. After all, the British knew very well that should there be no military con¬ 
vention nor a general Anglo-Franco-Soviet treaty, the Soviet Union would 
have to sign a non-aggression pact with Germany. They also knew that in 
that case the Soviet Union would choose neutrality in the event of war. 
Nevertheless, they acted to the detriment of their own destiny, so to speak, 
by destroying the collective security system which we had been building up 
so consistently and so strenuously ever since 1933. The basic conclusion now 
is that after the breakdown of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet talks in Moscow, 
a second world war and a German attack on Poland could no longer be 
staved off. 

But to return to the treaty of August 23. Mikhail Gorbachev assessed it 
very correctly in his speech on November 2, 1987, as he spelled out the si¬ 
tuation in which the treaty was concluded and the reasons for the decision 
taken by the Soviet Union. It was life or death issue for the Soviet Union. 
It was indisputably the hardest foreign policy decision for the Soviet govern¬ 
ment to make after the Brest peace. By signing ijlie treaty, we achieved our 
main goal, which was to prevent the formation of a united imperialist front 
against the Soviet Union. That front began taking shape at Munich and proved 
itself and its aggressive anti-Soviet trend with the seizure and dismember¬ 
ment of Czechoslovakia in which, incidentally, Poland took part. We won 
twenty-two months to strengthen the country's defences. 

Smirnov. Professor Kowalski asks in an article whether it was Hitler who 
deceived Stalin or the other way round. It appears, to be sure, Stalin de¬ 
ceived Hitler but then he didn't gain anything because in 1941 the Soviet 
Army had to retreat all the way to Moscow. I believe that that was a dispu¬ 
table view to take. We did retreat, but that was a different matter, one of our 
underestimation of Hitler's preparedness to attack. After all, we gained nearly 
two years' time for our engineers to put in shape and start production of mi¬ 
litary hardware to be brought later into battle. 

Rzheshevsky. The chief goal—safeguarding the security of the Soviet sta¬ 
te—was attained at that stage. Besides, we succeeded in defending the 
largest possible area and the greatest possible number of people against 
fascist occupation. That subsequently events were far from following the 
course we had expected is another matter. But ours was a bona fide, sincere 
and internationalist position. 

international Affairs. Our exchange of opinion on so acute a problem as 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact has enabled us to gain greater clarity on some 
points of principle. Of course, the problem as a whole certainly calls for 
a more detailed and thorough examination, all the more since it still gene¬ 
rates heated controversy. It would appear that this is one of the most pressing 
tasks facing our journal. We will come back to it the future, in one form or 
another. 

Right now it would be desirable to hear a competent opinion on a whole 
set of questions concerning the deportation of Poles after their country's 
defeat in the war, for this is one of the problems requiring objective co¬ 
verage. 

Parsadanova. The deportation of the population of the western regions 
of the Soviet Union between 1939 and 1941 was, in point of fact, a viola¬ 
tion of the Soviet Constitution, it was an arbitrary action by the authorities 
even though the records show that there were some distinctions in the 
approach to the problem in the Ukraine, Byelorussia and Lithuania. Besides, 
contrary to some allegations made in Poland about the "anti-Polish", "na¬ 
tionalist" character of the deportations, they did not affect the Poles alone 
but also the Ukrainians, Byelorussians and Jews living in those territories. 
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Those displacements were a consequence of the class struggle and the diffi¬ 
culties attending the formation or Soviet rule in the new regions. But that 
class struggle followed Stalin's fallacious formula: "Who is not with us is 
against us." 

Thus the political aspect of the matter is clear, and the task of historians 
is to ascertain: how, when and how many? We must say that in the Soviet 
Union very little has been done so far to study this problem. And so there 
is a big job ahead for the Commission, for Soviet and Polish scholars. 

The character of the deportation of Poles is another matter. We have pro¬ 
posed to our Polish colleagues specifying the various groups involved.'We 
are agreed that the internment of the Polish servicemen in September 1939 
should not be regarded as deportation and that all problems relating to that 
army should be studied separately. Furthermore, we have excluded from the 
category of deportation the call-up for service in the Red Army in August 
1939, the migration of Poles from the western areas of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia to the Donbas coal-fields and the Urals in search of employment 
and their evacuation from the border area where fortifications were being 
built. Nor do we qualify as deportation the evacuation of industrial plants 
and workers in June and July 1941. 

A study of the records has shown that the Polish side did not take account 
of a reverse movement of those who in September 1939 crossed into the 
Soviet Union to escape the Nazis. 

A special subject is posed by the struggle against the counter-revolutio¬ 
nary underground. 

As a result of a variety of actions, hundreds of thousands of former Polish 
citizens found themselves in the eastern areas of the Soviet Union. They met 
with various fortunes. The Polish side conducted a poll and told us that 
nearly 98 per cent of those who had moved to Archangel Region, the Komi 
ASSR, Siberia, Altai and the Far East said that they had been treated very 
humanely. And when the Great Patriotic War began, the Soviet Union es¬ 
tablished relations with the Polish Government in Exile and proceeded to 
cooperate with it. This had its effect on the Polish population in our country. 
It was granted loans and assisted in migrating to more favourable areas, and 
acquired greater legal rights. The Polish population, especially children and 
the elderly, received assistance throughout the war, nor did that help under¬ 
go any particular changes due to relations between our country and the Go¬ 
vernment in Exile. 

We have in our archives very interesting records concerning Anders' 
army. Our authors tend to shy away from this matter. The army pulled out 
for class, political and other reasons. But we tend to forget that we made a 
huge contribution to equipping that army in 1941/1942, which was a most 
trying period for us. Anders' army got whatever the Soviet people could 
share with it at the time. There is a document in the archives signed by 
Aleksei Kosygin which says that the supplying of the Polish population was 
given a priority as compared with the Soviet side "at the expense of other 
demands". 

Late in 1941 guerrillas and the underground resistance began to coope¬ 
rate. Polish patriots joined in the Soviet guerrilla movement while Soviet pri¬ 
soners of war, many of whom escaped with the Poles, help, joined in the 
Poles' underground struggle on the Polish soil. Last but not least, there was 
the labour contribution of the hundreds of thousands of Polish citizens who 
found themselves on Soviet territory, far behind the fronts. 

International Affairs. Let us touch upon another burning issue, that of Ka¬ 
tyn. As is known, the circumstances of the Katyn tragedy are being carefully 
investigated. This is no easy task in view of the existence of differing points 
of view, the insufficiency of records and the impact of political preconcep¬ 
tions. It is important to ascertain the smallest details of the matter, which for 
obvious reasons causes much emotion. 



CLOSING THE "GAPS" _• 15l 

We believe our readers would like to know how you are getting on with 
establishing the truth about that tragic episode in World War II. 

Rzheshevsky. A word about earlier developments. On April 3, 1943, 
Radio Germany reported that the bodies of thousands of Polish army officers 
allegedly shot by the Soviet NKVD in the spring of 1940 had been discove¬ 
red in the Katyn Forest, not far from Smolensk. The report led off a fierce 
anti-Soviet campaign by the Coebbeis propaganda machine in which Po¬ 
land's London Government in Exile and a section of the American and Bri¬ 
tish press joined. The Soviet government immediately published a denial 
of the version concocted by the Nazis. Later, after Smolensk was freed, a 
special state commission conducted an inquiry. Its findings were published 
in January, 1944, and nobody questioned its conclusions at that stage. 

But subsequently there came three waves of attempts to confirm the 
Nazi version. The first was raised at the Nuremberg trial, at which counsel 
for the defence tried to refute our evidence by taking advantage of a few 
minor vulnerable points found in it. The attempt failed, and the problem was 
gradually settled. But no sooner had the cold war reached a peak than the 
American reactionaries seized on Katyn. They set up a special commission to 
carry out a careful "inquiry". Its findings were published and widely exploi¬ 
ted for anti-Soviet ends. That was the second wave. The third wave was 
started by Solidarity to foment anti-Soviet sentiment in the Polish public. 
Regrettably, that reprehensible hue and cry involved some Polish historians 
as well, especially emigres. 

All this is now being galvanised afresh. The pretext is our Commission's 
work, the goal to discredit it. We add to it by keeping silent. Our silence aids 
our adversaries. Besides, there was an article about Katyn in the second edi¬ 
tion of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia but it was dropped from the third 
edition. 

The Commission has studied as far as it could the main Soviet, Polish, 
Western and emigre records concerning the matter. To summarise the present 
situation one should say that. Western historians have no convincing evidence 
to substantiate the Hitlerites' version. 

As for the documents, nothing significantly new has been found by the 
Commission so far. Steps have been taken to commemorate the Polish officers' 
death where the tragedy occurred. Soviet and Polish historians continue 
efforts to locate and study the Katyn documents. Various sensationary state¬ 
ments on the matter could be attributed either to the authors' incompetence 
or their bias. 

Porfiryeva. Incidentally, an attempt to reanimate it was recently made by 
a group of Polish intellectuals who directed an open letter to the Soviet 
scientific and cultural community through the Western media. The letter 
demands a public commentary on the Katyn issue, implying that we should 
"confess" that the shooting of the Polish officers was the Soviet authorities' 
handiwork and that by putting the blame on Stalin and Beria the matter would 
be settled. It is clear, however, that the matter can be settled only after a 
serious investigation of the Katyn tragedy, including studies of documentary 
evidence. As for calls like that of the open letter, they don't contribute in the 
least to the Commission's work. 

Zhuravlev. To cite a revealing fact, a very short time ago there was a 
report that the remains of roughly 15,000 Italian prisoners of war—officers 
and men destroyed by the Nazis—had been discovered in Poland. The 
same thing happened in the Lvov area. The Western press was full of com¬ 
ments for a day or two. The Italians said the evidence was inadequate, and 
the subject was dismissed. 

But look at the pressure the bourgeois media are bringing to bear in an 
attempt to impose their own interpretation of the "gaps", to represent them 
as the sum total of negative factors in the history of the two countries—factors 
that did poison our mutual relations and prevented us from living in friend- 
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ship and as good neighbours—and to put the whole blame on the Soviet 
Union while ignoring the negative role of the Western powers now and 
then. 

Smirnov. What is more, our ideological opponents have literally pored 
over history since the 18th century, registering every slightest tension that 
developed in various periods, and drawn up a long list of "gaps". This list, 
snowballed in broadcasts and publications, is taking the form of a gigantic, 
endless spate of accusations against our country and is intended to keep the 
Soviet Union permanently and invariably "in the dock". The obvious aim is 
to exploit the "gaps" as a means of stirring up anti-Soviet sentiments. As 
regards the intention to foment anti-Polish sentiments among the Soviet 
people, we can say outright that it is foredoomed to failure. 

Zhuravlev. We can add that ultimately attempts are being made to dis¬ 
credit socialism generally. True, Soviet-Polish relations have gone through 
some difficult periods. But there are also such things as the record of Soviet- 
Polish cooperation in revolutionary struggles, in the war and in production. 
This is what predominates, nor do I mean the quantitative aspect alone. It is 
such things that determine the essence of our mutual relations and, we are 
sure, will continue to do so. Many of these positive phenomena and proces¬ 
ses have yet to be studied. 

Smirnov. Take, for instance, our cooperation during the war. it has so far 
been dealt with rather one-sidedly. The formation of Anders' army is a known 
fact. Also, the army's materiel, outfit, provisions, personnel. Practically all 
petty and medium-ranking officers were trained and brought up to strength 
in our country. It is no secret. 640,000 Soviet troops lost their lives on 
battlefields in Poland for her liberation; there were three times as many 
Soviet prisoners-of-war in the Nazi camps on the Polish territory. Many of 
them perished there. Many escaped with help from the Poles, who assigned 
them to guerrilla units and helped them fight. Cooperation with the Armia 
Ludowa, Armia Krajowa and Bataiiony Chlopskie is, too, a part of the "blank" 
chapters we don't know. 

Naturally we cannot do without a critical evaluation of the past. We have 
begun by criticising Molotov's position and mentioned here the negative 
aspects of the pact. The pact is no simple matter. There were historically 
justified motives for it, and we benefited from it in a measure. But, of course, 
all of us who were already living an active life at the time were very unhappy 
about that agreement with the fascists. Evidently, to ensure that our coopera¬ 
tion in socialist construction, in the cultural and all other spheres be fruitful, 
we should proceed from the fact that the present stage in the development of 
this friendship and this cooperation determines the character of our attitude 
to the past. 

International Affairs. The frank and substantive discussion we have had 
here may be described as one more indication that an atmosphere of glasnost 
is coming into its own in our public life. Only in such an atmosphere can we 
hope that answers will be found and given to complicated, mostly knotty 
questions belonging to the category of "gaps". Questions which in the past 
complicated Soviet-Polish relations are not the only "gaps". There are alto 
bright chapters of history, the chapters of friendly cooperation in the fight 
against fascism, some of which have yet to be studied and described properly. 

It was by no means out of a desire to concentrate on negative aspects that 
we touched upon this or that chapter of Soviet-Polish relations left in the 
shadow. It is not these chapters that are decisive for the vivid spectrum of 
Soviet-Polish relations or have characterised them in the past. But the picture 
is likely to be seen in a false light if we try to avoid them. After, all, life itself 
makes it necessary to face the truth. 
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Foreign Policy As a Paying Concern 

Yanovsky. The 19fh All-Union Party Conference arouses tremendous inte¬ 
rest at home and abroad. CPSU strategy envisages both a complete realisa¬ 
tion of the humanist substance of socialism and a struggle to democratise 
international relations and make peaceful coexistence a universal principle 
of relations between states. 

Regrettably, we were stow in grasping the new realities of the late 20th 
century. We must make up for lost time, addressing ourselves primarily to 
new theoretical questions. One of them is the relationship between universal 
and class interests. 

From the theoretical point of view everything would seem to be clear. 
Marx and Engels, followed by Lenin, defined the historic mission of the 
working class as freeing humanity and establishing on earth a society free 
of social and national oppression and delivered from the scourge of war. 
It is the working class and other working people that are hit hardest by 
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the aggravation of global problems—the arms race and >vars, including local 
ones—and by development problems. Hence they have a greater stake than 
anybody else in the solution of problems of universal significance, which is 
a class and universal imperative for them. 

Marxists previously held that the elimination of class oppression would 
precede the solution of universal problems, but now we maintain that the 
class struggle cannot be successful unless it adheres to universal slogans 
and pursues universal objectives. 

However, it is essential to specify both the forms and the content of the 
struggle for the solution of universal and class problems, to set convincing 
and inspiring goals. This can only be done with due regard to the national 
peculiarities of the country concerned. 

Obichkin. It would be useful to look back at the role which party confe¬ 
rences held in Lenin's lifetime played in the framing and implementation of 
foreign policy. The Sixth (Prague) All-Russia Conference of the RSDLP, which 
sat in January 1912, was the first party forum to concern itself extensively 
with international matters. Lenin presented a report on the work of the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Bureau; the conference adopted the resolutions "The 
Russian Government's Attack on Persia", "The Chinese Revolution" and "The 
Policy of the Tsarist Government in Finland" as well as "Greetings to the 
German Social-Democratic Party". It will be seen that present at the confe¬ 
rence was the whole triad predetermining the discussion .of international 
problems at subsequent party forums; the international working class move¬ 
ment, foreign policy, and support for the national liberation movement. 

The key items on the agenda of the Seventh (April) All-Russia Conferen¬ 
ce of the RSDLP(B) and the Sixth and Seventh Extraordinary Party Congresses 
were global problems of war, peace and the world socialist revolution and 
it was from this angle that internal problems were examined. At the Eighth, 
Ninth and Twelfth Conferences GeorgI Chicherin, People's Commissar for Fo¬ 
reign Affairs, and other leaders of the Soviet state spoke of the international 
situation. At the Eighth RCP(B) Congress (March 1919) the CC political re¬ 
port, presented by Lenin, began with a section concerning the international 
situation and Soviet foreign policy. This is a tradition to this day, which means 
that putting international problems first has been the rule for more than 
70 years. 

Antonovich. The upcoming party conference has already created in the 
socio-political and cultural life of the country a field of force attracting all 
our thoughts and actions. This is understandable, for too many problems have 
piled up in our society, too many questions were left unanswered for years, 
and we ail therefore expect the conference to accomplish much. Looking for¬ 
ward to it, we occasionally forget, however, that the conference will fulfil 
its mission only if we all join actively in efforts for renewal in the production 
sphere and in the matter of assessing the destiny of our party and country 
and estimating the outlook for world processes. 

In pondering the foreign policy strategy of the CPSU, I would like to call 
your attention to a phenomenon born of the very dialectic of world history, 
namely, the increased number of distinctive variants of national and re¬ 
gional development. At first sight the dichotomy of capitalism and socialism 
ought by the logic of history to have led to a certain homogeneity or at 
least to confrontation between more or less equal forces. Actually the world 
is becoming not only more interconnected and interdependent but more 
multiform, more complex. This is a result and direct consequence of the dia¬ 
lectical counteraction of capitalism and socialism. The party has therefore 
advanced the thesis about an integral world and is calling for joint efforts 
to combat the danger of annihilation threatening humanity and for realisa¬ 
tion of the community of the destinies of all nations. 

"Unity in multiformity" is a fundamental formula of Marxism-Leninism 
reflecting awareness of the peculiarities of today's world. This unity is very 
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hard io attain but it is the most durabie form of international existence, one 
recognising the right of all countries and peoples to an identity of their 
own. It is pivoted on a balance of interests. In the past we spoke a great 
deal about an irreconcilable antagonism of interests between capitalism and 
socialism. At present we look to a balance of interests, considering that it 
must serve to strengthen and safeguard peace. 

With the century coming to a close, we can see that, now as before, the 
motor of history is the national interest, which nation-states interpret and for¬ 
mulate, introducing it into the world process. The formation of international 
alliances over the past four decades is, in our view, nothing but a differen¬ 
tiation of national interests and nation-states according to the fundamental 
contradiction of the epoch, the one between capitalism and socialism. But 
even within either of the blocs each member state has its own national inte¬ 
rests. 

Although until now all alliances were formed to defend peace, they have 
always led to war, or the constant threat of war. The interactions of nations, 
peoples, and countries in our integral world take place outside the frame¬ 
work of world alliances and at a certain stage transform them into obsolete 
military-political formations. This is the objective dialectics of the new fo¬ 
reign policy situation. This will not happen by itself; it requires a mighty 
struggle. 

A balance of interests instead of a balance of power is, I believe, the 
essentially new theoretical, intellectual and political aspect of the Soviet 
foreign policy doctrine in the era of perestroika. It certainly rules out neither 
rivalry nor class confrontation, any more than it alters the social forces that 
have taken shape in the course of confrontation and confront each other in 
a definite manner. What it does rule out is a military approach, attempts to 
end confrontation by military means. 

This is why the formula of a "balance of interests" is the only real alter¬ 
native to nuclear annihilation. This is the strategy of peace as we approach 
the 21st century, as we enter the third millennium of our era. The fact that 
socialism proposes this strategy to the world is in itself eloquent because it 
not only shows to whom the future belongs but prepares Communists for 
the new historical responsibility, the scale of which has yet to be understood 
by anyone of our epoch. 

Piadyshev. Before the April 1985 Plenary Meeting, at which the new 
leadership under Mikhail Gorbachev put forward the concept of renewing 
socialism, Soviet foreign policy found itself in a complicated situation. Our 
foreign relations were burdened with problems, and in the case of some of 
them, primarily the problem of Afghanistan, we were not clear as to how they 
could be solved. There was not a glimmer of light at the other end of the 
tunnel. The positions of Soviet foreign policy were stretched to the utmost 
all over the world. We were involved in a whole number of problems 
having little relevance to our key national interests. 

The complexity of specific situations shut out the prospects and guide¬ 
lines of our overall foreign policy. In the 1970s and early 1980s, our atten¬ 
tion was focussed largely on the periphery of international affairs. In those 
years we missed a whole number of truly pivotal processes that changed 
the world both politically and economically. For instance, the formation of 
new industrial countries in the Asia and Pacific region. We register with 
surprise that we overlooked the emergence of a new political and economic 
centre there. 

At the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU CC the party leadership 
set a twofold task: first, to formulate a new concept of conducting fo¬ 
reign affairs and new approaches to it, and second, to set concrete tasks. 
The meeting advanced the concept of an integral and interdependent world, 
which the 27th Congress subsequently carried forward, it would be wrong 
to say that the concept is complete and entirely clear to us. It's a most 
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profound and fruitful idea which still needs a lot of work. The important 
thing underlying the concept, like the steps being taken to put it into practi¬ 
ce, is orientation to the national interest of the Soviet state and people in 
its true sense. 

According to a formula applied paradoxically to foreign policy, this po¬ 
licy must be a paying concern. The expressibn is purely economic but has 
very deep meaning. All that we do on the international scene and all our 
foreign policy and military-strategic plans are linked most intimately with 
our internal affairs and home policy. We must make our foreign policy 
moves with due regard to the impact they are likely to have on thft situa¬ 
tion in, say, the Russian Non-Black Earth Region. A foreign policy which 
releases additional resources for improving the domestic situation is a good 
policy. I'm putting it in simplified terms but I believe the meaning is clear. 

The very concept of an integral and interdependent world—a concept we 
call revolutionary—is truly and highly revolutionary. What Lenin's idea of 
the place of the young Soviet state among nations implied was that our 
state must not live behind a fence separating it from the rest of the world 
but must form part of the world community. 

This idea has now been developed in breadth and depth according to 
present-day world realities. It is composed of simple categories of vital im¬ 
portance. We call for an integral and interdependent world, and this means 
that there must be tranquillity in the world. If there is to be tranquillity in 
relations between all states irrespective of distinctions in ideology, thinking 
or views, every state, including the superpowers, must moderate and balance 
its ideological aspirations, must bring them into line with both its national 
interest and the interests of other countries. 

To live in an integral and interdependent world means taking steps to 
ease military tensions, reducing military efforts in practice, cutting military 
expenditures. I wish to point out the vast importance of the doctrine of 
reasonable sufficiency advanced by the 27th Congress. I must add, however, 
that some of our experts have done quite a lot to obscure its meaning. 

Aleksandrov. While the CPSU has renounced the formula "peaceful 
coexistence as a form of class struggle between opposed social systems", 
it does not at all deny the existence of contradictions and confrontation 
between the two systems. In the nuclear and space era, however, confron¬ 
tation between them should never go beyond peaceful rivalry and peaceful 
competition. 

Peaceful coexistence means deideologising international relations. In 
other words, it is now more dangerous than ever to project ideological 
distinctions between countries into world politics. Both socialism and impe¬ 
rialism must discard the stereotypes of the "enemy image" in favour of a 
"partner image". 

Piadyshev. In the short period of three years that has passed since the 
April Plenary Meeting we have made perfectly real and concrete progress 
in reshaping our foreign policy. 

What I am referring to is not only the Washington treaty or the Afghan 
settlement but the very atmosphere of our foreign policy activity, the Soviet 
leadership's approach to contacts with foreign countries, to international 
affairs. The salient feature of summit talks is their substantive <;haracter. The 
parties to the talks explore variants, probe into alternatives, work hard to 
arrive at reasonable compromises and solutions. 

Muntyan. The continuing arms race is probably the most acute problem 
facing humanity at this stage. But we often limit our advocacy of disarma¬ 
ment to stating the need to eliminate nuclear weapons, which could wipe out 
all life on earth. We must also think of conventional weapons. It follows that 
the call for an end to the arms race and for disarmament must relate to both 
nuclear and conventional armaments. It is only by reducing both in coordi- 
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nsfed fashion and ulfimately by eliminating them that real progress towards 
disarmament can be made. 

Our involvement in regional conflicts is interpreted as excessive in many 
cases and unwarranted in some others. I think to renounce our internationa¬ 
list duty, which is to assist and support the forces of social progress all over 
the world, would be tantamount to repudiating the very essence of Marxism- 
Leninism. We must show political skill precisely by fulfilling this internationa¬ 
list duty in forms strengthening socialism's positions in the world and not 
weakening them. 

At the same time, the art of international politics consists in winning as 
many allies and friends as possible or, at any rate, in neutralising obvious 
adversaries. Moves and actions which prevent or fail to serve the achieve¬ 
ment of this aim must not be exalted to the rank of policy. This rule obviously 
applies also to the deployment of SS-20 missiles on our western frontier, 
which resulted in a consolidation of Western Europe and the United States 
in line with a common military political strategy towards the Soviet Union. 

LESSONS OF THE PAST. LOOKING AHEAD 

f*iAdyshev. I would like to elaborate an idea I expressed in general terms 
earlier. In the closing years of his life Lenin was unfortunately unable to ela¬ 
borate theoretically in all details the foreign policy problems of the young 
Soviet state of the prospects of its relations with the rest of the world. But 
the writings and speeches which add up to his political legacy of the last 
period along with the very logic and meaning of his views of the world 
make it clear that Lenin saw future Soviet Russia as an inseparable compo¬ 
nent of the world system, as a state participating in every way in world 
political and economic affairs. This was also the approach of Lenin's closest 
revolutionary associates. Lenin was a well-educated man, he lived abroad 
for many years and was linked with world culture and traditions, and met 
many political figures. It is inconceivable that in reflecting on the socialist 
future of his country, he visualised it as separated from them by a tall fence. 
It would be absurd to imagine that he could think of keeping the people 
ignorant about that went on beyond the frontier, isolating them from world 
political and cultural activity. 

Lenin used to say that there are forces more powerful than those of ideo¬ 
logical ties, meaning economic laws. He applied this to the capitalist West 
and Soviet Russia alike, noting that due to its economic requirements, the 
Soviet state could not exist without cooperating with countries belonging 
to a different social system. Besides, with the Soviet-Polish war over, the 
international situation had become stabilised. There was no immediate military 
threat to the Soviet state at the time and hence no need to keep it on the 
beating of a besieged camp. The situation was favourable to normal eco¬ 
nomic activity and rehabilitation, which the country could carry on without 
stepping up internal tensions, making any further sacrifices or showing 
undue hostility to the outside world. And that was actually the line followed 
by Lenin. Regrettably, it was abandoned after Lenin, under Stalin. This re¬ 
sulted in deliberately creating a situation which Aleksandr Tvardovsky, the 
Soviet poet, described in his poem Tyorkin in the Hereafter as follows: 
“Either one has his walls under a common ceiling. There are two worlds 
and two systems, with the frontier locked." 

Kapchenko. I think our party leadership took a vitally needed initiative 
by turning to our Marxist-Leninist heritage, by perceiving this great revolu¬ 
tionary heritage as a guide to action and not a dogma made up of barren* 
extratemporal canons. 

The period of stagnation was also a period of sterility when high-soun¬ 
ding, outwardly correct, yet meaningless, talk reigned supreme. The sem¬ 
blance of active theoretical thought could not conceal ^ fact that this 
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thought was shackled by battered postulates and played on all sorts of 
definitions. 

While we were engaged in talk about capitalism's crisis the capitalist 
system was going through intricate and contradictory processes which could 
not be squeezed into the narrow bounds of established notions without 
badly distorting reality. The situation was comparable in a sense to the one 
mentioned sarcastically by Marx as he derided a primitive, unimaginative 
approach to the analysis of problems: "The movement itself, however, they 
sum up in the one shibboleth: 'reaction'—night, in which ail cats are grey 
and which permits them to reel off their night watchman's commonplaces." 
The intellectual power of the social sciences was often gauged according to 
an array of epithets used for praising official utterances and formulations. 
Science, primarily the science concerned with international problems, was 
held in leash, and its role was reduced to commenting on fundamental sta¬ 
tements. 

To be sure, even in that period there appeared more or less serious 
works on various problems. But the overall standard of research offering 
original solutions for the complicated problems of the time was low. 

In the sphere of our cultural and ideological development the greatest 
damage in the period of the personality cult and the period of stagnation 
came apparently from the fact that Marxism-Leninism was robbed of its re¬ 
volutionary, dialectical essence in one way or another. One-^ided emphasis 
on the class aspects of Marxism-Leninism, which were interpreted most sim- 
plistically, resulted in minimising its universal, humanist content. 

This is why the restoration of Marxism-Leninism and a new approach to 
the work of its founders becomes essential for our intellectual renewal. We 
reverted to our real sources and came to realise that the spirit of Marxism 
does not express itself in Hegel's dictum "All that is real is reasonable" 
but in Goethe's words: "All that exists deserves to perish". Nothing is ever¬ 
lasting. Obsolete notions and views, our almost religious worship of various 
authorities must perish. We were amazingly slow in recalling the fact that, 
after all, Marxists are not conservatives but revolutionaries and innovators 
and that the purpose of their activity is to continuously renew the world, 
their country, their thinking, their being. 

Revolutionary dialectics is the methodological basis for new political 
thinking. True, we mentioned dialectics in the past as well but it was a 
purely ritual tribute to dialectics such as really made no difference, for while 
recognising dialectics in words, we rejected it in deeds. We needed a 
drastic change, a real revival of the creative spirit of thinking, of our 
approach to life. 

Zagladin. We usually invoke Lenin's foreign policy. This is logical, espe¬ 
cially if we take the starting point to be the Decree on Peace, which was 
formulated in conditions entirely different from today's and expressed the 
ideals and objects of socialism on the international scene in their pure 
form. Yet immediately after the October Revolution the situation was most 
unusual, nor were we clear about how the world would react to our victory. 
But I think if was precisely the indeterminacy of the situation that enabled 
us to formulate socialism's foreign policy aims and ideals in their pure form. 

Afterwards the situation changed and so did our approach to internatio¬ 
nal affairs. In the atmosphere of civil war, with the capitalist world refusing 
to recognise Soviet Russia, the question "Who will win?" seemed to face 
us at the international level. At the Eighth RCP(B) Congress Lenin said: "We 
are living not merely In a state, but in a system of states, and it is inconcei¬ 
vable for the Soviet Republic to exist alongside of the imperialist states for 
any length of time. One or the other must triumph in the end. And before 
that end comes there will have to be series of frightful collisions between 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states" (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 29, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1965, p. 153). 
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That was in March 1919. But as early as November 1920, Lenin spoke of 
a new period of historical development, when the socialist state had fought 
its way to existence and there had shaped up a certain balance of power that 
Lenin expected to last long enough. The term "peaceful respite" gave way 
to the concept of a "durable period of coexistence", and Russia was descri¬ 
bed as part of the world economy. This example shows the evolution of 
Lenin's thought. 

However, the situation in regard to the development of theory changed 
when Lenin was succeeded by men lacking his breadth of vision and his 
ability to look on the world as an integral system. (Lenin stressed the in¬ 
tegrity of the world even in 1919, when the class struggle "gained in bitter¬ 
ness".) In the mid-1920s, diverse groups began to contend for power, for 
control in the party, in the process each group, rather than analysing the 
international situation, snatched out of Lenin's theoretical legacy the assess¬ 
ments that met its interests. 

What were the indications? In 1924 and 1925, for example, Zinoviev and 
Stalin, on the one hand, and Trotsky, on the other tried to intimidate each 
other by referring to the threat of war, the external danger. They discarded 
the term "new period" and talked again of a peaceful respite, stressing that 
it would not last and preparations must be made to resist aggression in the 
near future. This had nothing whatever to do with the actual international 
situation. The aim was to accuse the other faction of weakening the party 
and the state in the face of an external threat. 

Early in 1927, when the struggle against the new (Trotskyist-Zinovievist) 
opposition intensified, Stalin insisted that war was inevitable and that a 
clash between the Soviet Republic and the capitalist world could begin at 
any moment. Bukharin viewed the matter with a fair amount of reserve. 
After the opposition had been defeated organisationally Stalin scoffed at 
the thesis he himself had upheld so stubbornly. He pointed out that the 
opposition had said war was inevitable yet there was no war. And then he 
fell back on the thesis about the steady growth of the war danger. This 
occurred in the late 1920s and early 1930s, when Stalin fought Bukharin. 

In other words, analysis of the international situation was pushed into 
the background and diplomatic practice divorced from theory. For as long 
as the People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs was headed by Chicherin, 
our diplomacy remained Leninist, being directed towards promoting peace¬ 
ful relations with capitalist countries. True, it encountered difficulties, as 
when, in 1927, a conflict broke out with Britain. But one has only to take 
a sober look at events to see that international conditions gave right-wing 
forces in the capitalist world no chance of forming a new anti-Soviet bloc. 
Experience proved the correctness of Lenin's conclusion about the possibi¬ 
lity of lasting peaceful relations with capitalist countries. In the sphere of 
theory, however, the predominant approach was prompted by passing con¬ 
siderations, and this did substantial damage to our foreign policy activity. 

Yet even this approach lacked consistency. Take, for example, the year 1930. 
That year Stalin expressed two antithetical assessments of the international si¬ 
tuation. First he said that every new success of Soviet Russia insreased the 
danger of conflict with imperialist countries by making the international bour¬ 
geoisie more hostile to our country. And then, a few months later, he affirmed 
something to the contrary, saying that every advance of the country 
increased its defence potential, making the organisation of "crusades" 
against the Soviet Union more difficult and thereby stabilising the interna¬ 
tional situation. Nor did Stalin establish any connection between these oppo¬ 
sed views: he did not say whether war should be regarded as ultimately 
inevitable or whether we should allow for the possibility of preventing it; 
whether we should consider that the very nature of imperialism was a source 
of war danger or whether this danger could be reduced to the minimum 
at any given moment. 
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The course towards preventing war started in fact in 1932-1933. At an 
economic conference in London the Soviet delegation proposed an "econo¬ 
mic ceasefire". Our country joined the League of Nations, on which it had 
previously taken an extremely negative stand. But clarity was still lacking 
as far as theory was concerned. In 1935 the Seventh Congress of the Comin¬ 
tern came to the conclusion that war could be staved off. However, all 
signs were that Stalin was not sure of the correctness of that conclusion. His 
attitude to the war danger was plainly influenced by his belief in a thesis 
which he repeatedly advanced in the 1920s and 1930s. According to it, the 
"friends of the Soviet working class" would be able in the event of war to 
stab their bourgeois government in the back should it make war on the so¬ 
cialist state. 

That thesis was a typical illusion. The belief that the very nature of so¬ 
cialism made it stronger than capitalism in every respect resulted in underra¬ 
ting the difficulty of the impending war and in claiming that it could be won 
at little cost in lives. This concept was based both on a comparison of mili¬ 
tary strength and on the dogma asserting that the working class of the 
aggressor country would back the Soviet Army. 

Aleksandrov. Only he who does nothing makes no mistakes. But there 
are different kinds of mistakes. The subjectivist assessment of the prewar 
international situation had dire effects. The Stalin personality cult damaged 
Soviet foreign policy. This expressed itself in overestimating the contra¬ 
dictions between Britain and the United States and in underestimating the 
contradictions between the Anglo-Franco-American and Cermano-italo- 
Japanese blocs in the late 1930s. Not all diplomatic actions undertaken on 
the eve of the Great Patriotic War were carried out with proper efficiency. 
Mistakes were made during the Soviet-Finnish conflict, in the winter of 
1940/1941. 

Besides, many noted Soviet diplomats were subjected to reprisals, with 
the result that diplomatic initiative was fettered and our foreign policy was 
affected by dogmatism and sectarianism. Lastly, it was under Stalin that So¬ 
viet foreign policy was made out to be "infallible", a stereotype we are 
still working strenuously to discard. 

Zagladin. In postwar years Soviet diplomacy made many peace propo¬ 
sals intended to avert a cold war and prevent an escalation of the arms 
race. But how unrealistic certain moves of ours were! We conceived the 
idea of a "Peace Pact" but coupled it with the proposal that membership 
of NATO be declared incompatible with UN membership. Proposals made in 
that form were evidently unacceptable to the West. If you offer the other 
side an unacceptable form what can you expect in answer? 

After the war Stalin, recalling the unfortunate experience of the Soviet- 
German treaty, looked on Western diplomacy with deep suspicion, conside¬ 
ring that there could be no durable agreements with Western countries any¬ 
way. An important reason for advancing peace propocals was to expose 
imperialism as an enemy of peace. 

Imperialism is an enemy of peace. But here are highly important theore¬ 
tical questions: What was the source of nuclear confrontation, of the danger 
of nuclear war? Was it the nature of imperialism or the struggle between 
the two systems? Where does the difference lie? Confrontation involves 
two sides. The choice of one side influences the choice of the other. Assum¬ 
ing that the danger came from confrontation and not merely from impe¬ 
rialism, we can see a more complex panorama of the world and certain 
missed opportunities. And we must admit that certain steps by the West 
could have been prevented, that we took certain steps which brought on a 
negative response from the West. 

Yet if we say that imperialism alone is to blame for the arms race and 
the nuclear danger we are affirming that for as long as imperialism is there 
humanity will be in danger and it will be impossible to safeguard peace. 
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Question. Doesn't your thesis sound like the thesis about the "equal 
responsibility" of the two sides? 

Zagladin. That thesis is a complicated matter. There is a difference 
between our country and the United States in interpreting "equal responsi¬ 
bility". it's important to see the logic of the other side. Indeed, what does 
it mean for an ordinary American who is convinced that the Soviet Union is 
an "evil empire" (as 60 or even 70 per cent of Americans are, judging by 
opinion polls)—what does it mean for him to accept the thesis about "equal 
responsibility"? It means admitting that the United States is wrong on some 
point. And that is a departure from the concept of "evil empire", and hence 
a sign of colossal progress. 

This aspect has to do with Western opinion. The other aspect relates to 
our foreign policy arguments. For a long time we persistently described 
socialism as the leading force of world development. If so, why do we 
disclaim responsibility for the arms race, saying that it has been imposed 
upon us? There's a contradiction between these two assertions. I see no 
logic here. 

Question. But isn't socialism the leading force in the struggle for social 
progress? 

Zagladin. For a long time the thesis about our superiority over capita¬ 
lism was interpreted literally. Yet economically we are not a dominant force 
at the international level. The world market is dominated by capitalism. The 
economic potential of the capitalist system is greater than that of the socialist 
system. 

Migolatyev. Still, we must not forget that imperialism has been and re¬ 
mains a source of war danger, it is the initiator and chief proponent of the 
arms race. This conclusion is based on the analysis and assessment of the 
facts and has been written into Lenin's works and the records of the 27th 
Party Congress. It is also clear, however, that we can no longer approach 
the problem as we did before. Nikita Zagladin is wondering whether the 
roots of the arms race don't lie in confrontation between the two social 
systems, in the objective fact that a struggle is going on between them. If 
this is how matters stand, shouldn't the Soviet Union and other socialist 
community countries assume part of the responsibility for the current un¬ 
restrained buildup of armaments, all the more since in the years of stagna¬ 
tion mistakes and miscalculations were made in both foreign policy and 
military strategy? 

I don't think wars break out as a consequence of confrontation between 
the two world systems, for confrontation can and should be peaceful. A dan¬ 
ger of war develops when one of the sides deliberately sets out to put 
confrontation on a war path. And this is what imperialism has always been 
guilty of. Certain inadequate actions by our country may have complicated 
or even aggravated a situation for a time but they cannot be seen as a 
source or cause of war. Socialism has no economic or social stake in waging 
war and hence in the arms race. The thesis of "equal responsibility" is an 
anti-Soviet propaganda invention. The Soviet Union was placed in a situa¬ 
tion where it had to see to the preservation of peace, to join in an arms 
race imposed upon it, so as to prevent the other side from gaining military 
superiority. This is the answer to the question: Who started it? 

I consider, however, that the Soviet people and the Red Army had to 
pay dearly for Stalin's dogmatic, authoritarian and voluntarist approach to 
major international problems. His miscalculation regarding the alignment 
of political and military forces in Western Europe on the eve of World 
War II and his underestimation of the threat coming from the chief seat of 
aggression—Nazi Germany—proved fatal. 

After the war, in the early 19S0s to be specific, when the world found 
itself in a new situation and the scientific and technological revolution 
gained momentum, Stalin again took a strictly dogmatic approach to many 
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world political problems. In his work Economic Problems of Socialism in fhe 
USSR (1952) he affirmed that, for all the gains registered by the peace move¬ 
ment, "wars are still inevitable", ihat there had occurred a "disintegration 
of the common, all-embracing word market" and that "the sphere of appli¬ 
cation of force of the main capitalist countries (United States, Britain, France) 
to world resources wil shrink and not expand". Reality and practice follo¬ 
wed a different course. As for unquestioning .adherence to Stalin's dogmas, 
it did a lot of harm in this respect as well. 

Antonovich. The subjectivist approach prompted by passing considera¬ 
tions which Stalin introduced into the foreign policy strategy shaped by 
Lenin's party as early as the 1920s caused enormous damage to our foreign 
policy before and after the war. There are many instances of this. I believe 
that in 1947, when the Marshall Plan was put forward, we could have taken 
a more tolerant look at what was offered to us. Of course we were offered 
international economic cooperation on the European continent under condi¬ 
tions dictated by the USA. But we could have advanced counter-proposals 
and fought for them. Had we done so, we might have prolonged the unity 
of the alliance formed'during the war and begun building an integral world 
several decades earlier. 

Excessive, morbid suspiciousness prevented Stalin at the time from 
making an in-depth and exhaustive appraisal of the world situation. What 
we got for several decades as a result was not a Leninist policy of peaceful 
coexistence but first a "balancing on the brik of war" and then, a threat of 
nuclear confrontation. Many real chances of cooperation were missed. Worst 
of all, excessive suspiciousness and dogmatic thinking came to be seen as 
a game we couldn't lose, and this deprived our foreign policy of realism and 
flexibility for many years. The game turned out to be one that we could 
neither lose nor win. 

In the June issue of your journal in a very interesting article entitled 
"We Cannot Do Without Self-Criticism and Self-Analysis" Aleksei Pankin 
disputes my idea of "openness" and "closedness" as alternative conditions 
of our system dependent on foreign political conditions. He proposed that 
there was no necessity of fhe condition of "closedness". 

Without going into an involved argument I would like to say that a 
socio-political system and its leaders have the right to react to a sharp criti¬ 
cal historical situation in a way that is demanded by objective need, national 
interests and the interests of allies. Most important is that foreign policy be 
flexible and able to adequately respond to changing conditions. We de¬ 
monstrated a tendency to absolutise "closedness". That was our downfall. 

In the 1930s this led to the crimes of the personality cult, in the 1940s to 
isolation on the world scene. We found ourselves again isolated in the late 
1970s, but this time due to stagnation. We were not able to make use of 
the fruits of our active foreign policy of the 1960s and 1970s and the system 
of "openness" once again, as if by itself, slipped into a state of all-out poli¬ 
tical defence on the international scene, and of self-adulation or self-prai¬ 
sing at home. 

Zagladin. After Stalin, in the 1953-1956 period, a breakthrough came 
about in both practice and theory. A number of conflicts were settled (as 
by ending the wars in Korea and Indochina), and top-level contacts were 
established. The 20th CPSU Congress restored the Leninist approach to 
problems of war and peace. 

And then there was a series of conflicts: the Middle East conflict, the 
US armed intervention in Lebanon, the Caribbean crisis. Each of these 
conflicts placed the world on the verge of nuclear disaster. Why did they 
assume so dangerous a character? Because oversimplified ideas of the laws 
governing world development won the upper hand. With reference to 
both world wars, there developed the conviction that a third world war 
would put an end to the existence of imperialism and that therefore (accor- 
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ding to some statements by Nikita Khrushchev) that war was more dange¬ 
rous to imperialism than to socialism even though it was certainly undesirab¬ 
le for the latter. 

Antonovich. Here's an example. The Soviet Union presented a perfectly 
concrete peace programme but Khrushchev remarked imprudently: "We 
will bury you." Our opponents made very skilful use of such blunders, espe- 
ciaiy because they occurred on so high a level. They steadfastly built up a 
potential of distrust which made it easy to use phrases like "evil empire". 

Zagladin. Confrontation between the Soviet Union and the United States 
took the world hostage. This situation resulted from misconceived priorities 
and an erroneous concept of social progress. That concept was based on 
an idea expressed by Stalin as far back as the 1920s. It said that there were 
two camps in the world, that one camp would grow stronger at the expen¬ 
se of the other and that this was the main road to progress. This conception 
led to regarding various isolated clashes on the periphery of the world as 
the most important factor in the evolution of civilisation and the key to 
victory for the forces of progress over those of imperialism. The logic of 
world development appeared to be simple: it implied that a country mecha¬ 
nically breaks away from one system to join the other. 

Obichfcin. We historians find it hard to analyse the manner in which a 
particular policy was framed and the internal struggle attending the process. 
This is due to the insufficiency of documentary evidence, for there are many 
things we simply don't know whereas it is very important to ascertain the 
sources of foreign policy ideas. In January 1955 the then leadership of the 
CPSU held that as both sides possessed nuclear missiles, the problem was to 
ensure the survival of humanity. But the view which prevailed in the end 
was that as life on the.planet had originated according to objective laws, it 
could not be destroyed by accident whereas world nuclear war was some¬ 
thing accidental. 

When Leonid Brezhnev took over as General Secretary of the CPSU CC 
our foreign policy first became more realistic by and large. It evolved a 
fortunate approach to the problem of resisting US aggression against Viet¬ 
nam while avoiding direct confrontation, coupling resistance with dialogue 
on the main issue, that of staving off a nuclear war. But afterwards there 
came a simplistic conception of the realities of world development, and' 
once again the idea that the outcome of regional conflicts was determined 
by the main path of development gained ascendancy. 

A further circumstance that had its effect was a simplistic conception of 
parity. Realism and common sense were lost in seeking quantitative parity 
while technical characteristics were dismissed as secondary. They were simply 
forgotten. It was easier to do the counting on the principle of "missile 
against missile". And as we had a larger quantity of certain weapons, such 
as tanks, we can say that we created numerous problems for ourselves, 
including problems connected with Western public opinion. West Europeans 
had come to realise fairly long before that a nuclear war in Europe would 
spell disaster for the whole continent, that it would be wiped off the face 
of the earth. What they couldn't understand was that the Soviet Union went 
on building up military power in excess of reasonable sufficiency, in excess 
of what could really cause irreparable damage to the aggressor and keep 
him from any hostile action. 

Nor was the interdependence of the world taken into account. In the case 
of, say, Afghanistan, one of the main arguments in support of moving in 
troops was that the matter concerned solely Soviet-Afghan relations and 
that the introduction of troops was stipulated by the relevant articles of 
treaties and the relevant provision of the UN Charter. But since we recognise 
the world to be interdependent, can we consider that something involving 
two countries—the Soviet Union and Afghanistan—has no relation to third 
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countries, such as Iran or Pakistan, or that it doesn't affect Soviet-American 
relations? 

Migolafyev. As far as Afghanistan is concerned, one of the lessons to be 
drawn from those events is that internal conflicts due to interclass, national, 
ethnic or religious causes are apt to greatly aggravate the situation, not 
only in a subregion or region, but throughout the world. A local conflict 
tends to internationalise armed struggle, with all ensuing consequences. The 
events in Afghanistan have brought into being a new international pheno¬ 
menon, the policy of nc ional reconciliation, isn't this a unique instance of 
solving class, political and ideological problems in terms of giving priority 
to the interests of peaceful development and to general democratic |asks? 
This policy, which is making progress in Afghanistan, Kampuchea and Nica¬ 
ragua (if with great difficulty), indicates that a military solution of internal 
national problems is becoming a thing of the past. There is no question of 
ruling out struggle against conservative, reactionary forces but it should be 
carried on along new lines and take new, non-military and more civilised 
forms. 

Zagladin. In short, while recognising the other side as an equal rival or 
partner, we must also recognise that it has legitimate interests of its own. 
Surely we cannot consider that we have an exclusive right to carry on a 
struggle while the other side has none. It does have such a right and uses it. 

Kapehenko. When thinking of the pompous period of stagnation, I recall 
Marx's words: "If any section of history has been painted grey on grey, it 
is this." 

Somebody may see this comparison as a covert aspersion on our histo¬ 
ry. He may say that every period of history witnesses major and minor 
events, both ups and downs. That's true. But the social, political, historical 
spectrum has its dominant colours, and it's these colours that are decisive 
for the general background and character of a picture. The logical conclu¬ 
sion following from party assessments is that our development in that period 
took a dangerous course and reduced the country to a precrisis state. 
Further advance in that direction translated into a serious threat to our fu¬ 
ture. Nor is it accidental at all that even at the climax of the Brezhnev period, 
in an atmosphere of glorification and toadyism, every reasonably intelligent 
person realised that we were living through a period of stagnation unprece¬ 
dented in our history. And the stronger the spate of bombastic eulogies, the 
more obvious it became that they would not outlive for long the man they 
were meant for. 

The point was not so much the incommensurability of Brezhnev's perso¬ 
nality and his glorification as the fact that our society and all our people 
were experiencing something like national self-humiliation. That is what 
hurts most of all, that is the unpardonable thing. It'^ easy enough to restore 
to our cities, districts or squares their earlier names, to debunk the literary 
"masterpieces" attributed to Brezhnev, to comment with justified irony on his 
predilection for undeserved decorations and titles. But it's hard to efface 
from the people's memory, from our collective and individual consciousness, 
the nearly two decades of stagnation when the true ideals of socialism were 
affected most of all, when it was to them that the main blow was dealt. We 
now realise that the forced extolling of Brezhnev injured the moral values of 
our society and of socialism generally. 

If should be clear even to those who are not too conversant with theore¬ 
tical matters and even without any scientific analysis that what did not work, 
what clearly miscarried ^ was important structural components of the system 
of political functioning established in our.country. One of the major tejsks 
set by the programme for extensive democratisation which the party has put 
forward is to prevent this kind of development, to evolve guarantees 
exempting social development from the influence of secondary factors in the 
form of the personal merits or demerits of leaders of any rank. In this res- 
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pect we boast experience unique in variety and which has tragic quality. 
Few are those who could match us in this. 

Antonovich. Take the year 1975. it saw the triumph of our foreign policy 
strategy, highlighted by the conclusion of the Helsinki accords. The West 
expected at the time that with the adoption of the "third basket" a perma¬ 
nent oppositional movement would develop in our country. It was in for di¬ 
sappointment. We had reason to expect a counter-attack on detente but at 
the same time it was necessary to deny our partners every opportunity for 
provocation. Yet we offered them such an opportunity by moving our troops 
into Afghanistan. Our motives were well-grounded but, even so, the result 
proved unfavourable. The enemies of detente took advantage of our action. 
Once again we played a game that we couldn't win. 

Speaking of the period which we call a period of stagnation we may say 
that sustained and painstaking foreign policy effort was prejudiced by redu¬ 
cing the main task to ensuring the normal appearance of the leader at the 
negotiating table and his departure from it. The vast amount of preparatory 
work by groups of experts and teams of specialists was frustrated because 
the leader could not read to the end the texts prepared for him. The result 
was wave upon wave of subjectivism that deprived our diplomacy of realism. 
After all, there was an opportunity to begin looking for a way out of the 
situation in Afghanistan in the first and second years of the conflict. Yet we 
sank deeper and deeper because the principal concern was to inform public 
opinion of the active role of the General Secretary whereas he couldn't really 
play any role any longer. 

In short, the years of stagnation were also years of stagnation in foreign 
policy strategy. Deep-lying objective trends and the traditions of class single- 
mindedness were at work but they were ,held down by subjectivist mistakes 
or ordinary window-dressing. It was an unadulterated degeneration of fo¬ 
reign policy into a nominal, bureaucratic activity. Subjectivism is a tenacious 
malady, and perseverance is needed to treat it. It can never break off deep- 
lying objective trends but occasionally it can deform them to such an extent 
that it will take society many long years to remove the effects. 

DEMOCRATISATION IS THE ONLY GUARANTEE 

Antonovich. The Soviet foreign policy doctrine has given the strategy of 
the struggle for peace a fundamentally new and explicit orientation. Speaking 
to the February Plenary Meeting of the CPSU CC, Mikhail Gorbachev expres¬ 
sed the idea that eliminating militarism, fighting for a new world economic 
order and overcoming the crying crises of the Third World would create the 
conditions for social emancipation and the drawing of millions into active in¬ 
volvement in world affairs. And so we may speak of yet another aspect of the 
party's foreign policy strategy: the imparting of a moral dimension to it. 

This makes it possible to revive historical optimism as a universal philo¬ 
sophy at the close of the 20th century. Marching along with universal opti¬ 
mism is universal humanism, it follows that socialism lends basic moral and 
humanist values to the world community and is leading it into the 21 st cen¬ 
tury on this basis. These values can materialise solely in the process of inter¬ 
nationalisation of both home and foreign policy. 

Piadyshev. In democratising every sphere of Soviet society, including fo¬ 
reign policy, we rely for support on our invaluable Leninist heritage, on all 
the best that we have had at every stage of our history. We have a further 
source in the form of the experience of our friends. Right now it's very im¬ 
portant to take a close look at what has been or is being done in this respect 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, China and other 
socialist countries. 

The Yugoslav self-management system, for one, has its advantages and 
disadvantages. By carefuMy studying it, we can save time, energy and resour- 
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ces, avoid mistakes and benefit from fortunate solutions. I mean, in particu¬ 
lar, the drawing of political and social groups into the making and imple¬ 
mentation of decisions bearing directly on the interests of the population. 

Of course, there are things in the Yugoslav experience which we cannot 
accept. Some of them go plainly too far, such as the fact that to ratify a treaty 
or even to appoint an ambassador, it is necessary to go through 93 diverse 
agencies. We consider that excessive but it's the Yugoslavs' business. The 
important thing is the large number of people participating in decision-ma¬ 
king, which means that democratisation is proceeding on a large scale ruling 
out a personality cult and hence abuses of power. 

Or take another fact. In the early 1960s Yugoslavia opened it* frontiers. 
Its citizens are issued with identity cards and not passports. On exchanging 
his identity card for a passport, a Yugoslav is free to travel without a visa 
to any country with which Yugoslavia has signed a relevant agreement. It 
has such agreements with all European and many other countries. Of course, 
some Yugoslavs are refused passports for security reasons oi because they 
have committed a crime. 

There are about one million Yugoslavs abroad at the moment. Recent 
years have seen a second wave of emigration. It involves technicians. The 
brain drain has a negative effect on the country's economy. But the situation 
is considered to have a positive aspect as well because the presence of 
Yugoslavs in many European countries proves useful. They gain access to 
Western high technology and use their experience in returning home. They 
keep their foreign exchange earnings in Yugoslav banks. On coming by a 
reasonable amount of money, they set up workshops, restaurants and other 
private businesses. As the Yugoslavs themselves see it, the advantages of the 
policy of open frontiers outweigh its disadvantages. Besides, it completely 
eliminates the politically sensitive problem of human rights, freedom of mo¬ 
vement, and so on. 

Muntyan. I wish to note that for all the evident advances in democratising 
our life, the foreign policy sphere of our country is still beyond criticism and 
exempt from public control. One explanation for this is that foreign policy is 
generally framed by a small group working behind closed doors. This is 
understandable in view of the complexity of international problems, the 
need to bring none but experts into their solution and the secrecy of part of 
the work at certain stages. But the main reason for this state of affairs is the 
lack of a mechanism enabling public opinion to amend decisions, the ab¬ 
sence of control ensuring correspondence of foreign policy to the funda¬ 
mental objectives of home policy, failure to correlate activity in the military 
sphere with moves on the international scene. 

Unless the people are drawn extensively into discussion on the main 
lines and actions of our foreign policy, it is hard to imagine how we can 
transform international relations from state-to-state ties into relations between 
peoples, as we want to. 

Yanin. In recent decades all our foreign policy actions and initiatives 
were perceived abroad with due regard to our home policy. We now talk 
and write a great deal about what prevailed in our society at the time: 
cynicism, double morals, the rigidity of social structures, the "abolition" of 
public opinion, that is, all the putrefaction that was an inevitable concomitant 
of stagnation. Yet it was not only we who knew about that. What is more, in¬ 
formation in the West appeared in both scholarly publications and the gutter 
press. Our image was moulded by the administrative and command system 
which also cast its shadow on our foreign policy activity. And so I consider 
that we owe the present increase in our foreign policy prestige, the manifest¬ 
ly greater benevolence shown our country abroad, to our domestic policy, to 
perestroika, which has become an outstanding factor in international re¬ 
lations, rather than to our international initiatives. 
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In the process of ratifying the INF Treaty, discussion in the Supreme 
Soviet, including its Working Group, was carried on in some detail. It is a 
good beginning but it isn't enough. The time has come for our parliament to 
set up commissions for security and defence. 

We now speak boldly and frankly about our past, and our partners see 
this as a safeguard against a recurrence of it. The "monolithic" character of 
our society, which frightened Western opinion so greatly, is disappearing. 
The Soviet leadership advocates dialogue with the intellectual community, 
with the general public, stressing the need to trust it, and as a natural result, 
confidence in our government's statements is growing abroad. 

Political scientists are faced with many tasks. But how many of us can say 
what a deideologisation of international relations means exactly? And what 
about "reasonable sufficiency”? What is a "class foreign policy” in the case 
of a state of the whole people? Why don't we make an in-depth analysis of 
these and other categories? Is it because we don't find the necessary "guide¬ 
lines" in relevant party and government documents? How shall we steer clear 
of subjectivism in working out foreign policy decisions? How are we to end 
monopoly on their drafting, since ail monopoly is wrong? What is meant by 
democratising foreign policy? What is people's diplomacy? 

These are only some of the spheres into which our political scientists look 
but timidly for the time being. The scientific offensive is regrettably going on 
along a narrow front, with only an occasional breakthrough in some sector. 

Nozhin. People's diplomacy may apparently be defined as large-scale in¬ 
volvement of the people in international affairs with a view to solving uni¬ 
versal problems in an integral and contradictory world, above all the 
problem of survival in the nuclear and missile age. People's diplomacy can 
in some cases accomplish things beyond the powers of professional diplo¬ 
mats. I mean, for instance, the spelling out of our policy through religious 
organisations, which in the United States and Europe are traditionally linked 
with large sections of public opinion. 

The Central Committee of the CPSU considered the issue of further im¬ 
provements in the organisation of Soviet citizens' business trips to foreign 
countries and thanks to direct ties to be established by our trading, pro¬ 
duction and cultural entities, the number of Soviet people travelling to capi¬ 
talist countries will grow immensely. It is essential that the ability to speak 
to foreign audiences, to go over from confrontation to dialogue, should be¬ 
come part of their political culture. However, recent space bridges showed 
that we occasionally strike a posture reducing our patriotism to bragging. 
We shouldn't try to please our interlocutors in any circumstances, and be¬ 
sides, we ought to realise that they have for decades been indoctrinated by 
bourgeois propaganda. 

Sharkov. It has been said that foreign policy should be assessed accord¬ 
ing to whether it "pays" or not. I think this applies directly to our present- 
day foreign economic policy and practice. 

Our ideas, our new approach and perestroika itself are something of an 
invitation to work out new lines of relations aimed at implementing the 
principles of economic security. But there is still no adequate response from 
imperialist powers. Look at the document signed by the American-Soviet 
Trade and Economic Council at its latest meeting. On what terms is the Ame¬ 
rican delegation agreeable to more extensive economic relations with us? 
On condition that the prospects of trade and economic relations between 
the two countries are pegged to the settlement of other problems, primarily 
that of emigration. 

Zagiadin. The Americans believe they have a strong economic trump card 
right now. Their experts estimate that the United States could benefit little 
from trade with us. They think we have a greater stake in the promotion of 
reciprocal trade that they. Hence their bid to link growing trade to certain 
demands. How are we to respond to that? Shall we say it's a hostile act? 
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That wouldn't get us anywhere. The only way to respond is to accelerate 
our social and economic development, to evolve technologies and produce 
commodities that our partner would want to buy. This would make it impos¬ 
sible to resort to "linkages". 

Sharkov. Our allies and friends concentrated for a long time on promot¬ 
ing mutual relations. Our country's trade turnover with CMEA countries ex¬ 
ceeds 60 per cent of our foreign trade, and in the case of some other so¬ 
cialist community countries turnover ranges between 70 and 80 per cent. 
This is a basis for integrational processes in the economic sphere as well as 
in political relations. 

However, there have been many instances of enormous investment in 
hopeless foreign economic projects. The relevant agencies of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade and other central departments let our foreign trade drift, do¬ 
ing nothing to put things right. Yet trade in power resources and raw ma¬ 
terials aggravated negative phenomena in our economy and had an adverse 
effect on the country's budget and hence on its social development. In the 
second half of the 1970s, raw material exports from the Soviet Union at 
prices below those on the world market saved the European CMEA countries 
up to 50 billion dollars. As for our economy, they amounted to exporting our 
national product without compensation. But low prices for power resources 
and raw materials did not stimulate in CMEA countries resource-saving pro¬ 
duction nor a reconstruction of the heat power industry. 

Although the CMEA agreed repeatedly on the need for balanced trade, 
most countries had a negative balance of trade with us. it is hard to believe 
that there are no commodities such as could be sold on the Soviet market. 
The task now is to overhaul and restructure the entire CMEA mechanism. 

Keizerov. In "Notes on the Tasks of Our Delegation at The Hague" Lenin 
showed on the strength of an analysis of history and the state of anti-war 
propaganda that general theoretical propositions saying that war is criminal 
and impermissible must be concretised to give the masses a real idea of 
ongoing processes, of how the bourgeois press was trying to misrepresent 
events by means of lies. Lenin set a task which is still valid: "expose all the 
sophistries that are being advanced at the present time in justification of 
war" (V, I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 
1966, p. 448). 

Soviet-American relations have another tradition, one of friendship and 
durable cultural relations. It is the duty of scholars, journalists and propa¬ 
gandists to contribute to cultural interchanges, mutual understanding, coope¬ 
ration and dialogue, leaving no room for speculation on ignorance and 
rejecting psychological warfare. This process is off to a start. More and more, 
"propaganda by breaking in" and aggressive confrontation are giving way 
to a comparison of points of view, of the ideological positions of classes and 
social groups. The battle of opinions within the framework of new political 
thinking is a manifestation of culture in polemics, of the method of per¬ 
suasion. 

Kapchenko. Socialism is not a pedestal on which to place leaders and 
glorify them—rightly or wrongly. It is a system in which the people, the 
working man, must be both the foundation and the top of the social pyramid. 
This is what makes the edifice indestructible. And it constitutes the historic 
mission of socialism as an entirely new social system differing radically 
from all earlier systems. The solidity of the foundation equals that of the top, 
and the edifice therefore need not fear any upheavals. Perhaps this doesn't 
sound logical enough nor up to standard from the point of view of archi¬ 
tectural harmony but as far as social harmony is concerned, we can certainly 
vouch for the perfection and solidity of the edifice. After all, social archi¬ 
tecture has its own laws. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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A S 1 began this writing, in which I freely convey my ideas and impres¬ 
sions, I tried to make its content and structure best suit the chief 
goal, which was to introduce International Affairs readers, in a brief and 
tiherefore unavoidably fragmentary article, to our views on the major 
processes and developments in present-day international events and to 
what we can expect in the future. In particular, 1 focus on the develop¬ 
ment, the problems, and current tasks and tendencies in Yugoslav foreign 
policy. As always, we do not insist that our views be accepted, but only 
want to be understood, Yugoslavia adopts its views independently, but 
the best criteria here, as in all other cases, can only be practice, history, 
and the results of development. 


THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE 


T hroughout the post-war years the world has been developing in cycles, 
going through periods of world tension and detente. And in both 
cases the great powers and blocs were in the centre of all these changes. 
One had the impression that periods of tension have always ended when 
relations between the great powers and blocs pushed them to the brjnk 
of a nuclear conflict, when greater tensions threatened total destruction 
and thus were no longer tolerable. So we entered periods of detente with 
new hopes. Regretfully, those periods ended when the contradictions in 
the relations between the great powers and blocs showed they were not 
equally prepared to enter an epoch of active and peaceful coexistence. 

In this cyclic development the fate of detente in the 1970s, which 
witnessed a spectacular breakthrough—the adoption of the Helsinki 
Final Act—and during which a real political setback was followed by a 
tide of nuclear arms buildup in Europe and an aggravation of crisis 
situations the world over, was most revealing and instructive. 

So there is good reason to ask: will the same fate befall the current 
relaxation started by the Soviet-American talks? 

Those who believe that the current process of negotiations between 
the two great powers will not last long and therefore cannot be expe¬ 
cted to provide still better and more far-reaching conditions for esta- 
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blishing a more stable world order offer the following arguments to back 
up their view: 

—neither in social existence, which is, naturally, different in the great 
powers, nor in their strategic interests have there been any changes 
indicating a lessening of contradictions and rivalry in the relations 
between them; 

—parallel with the reduction of some types of weapons, the arms race 
continues, and in some aspects it is becoming potentially more dange¬ 
rous, since it has adjusted to new technical and technological require¬ 
ments and goals; 

—there are political and public circles that, proceeding from a broad 
range of motives—from ideological to pragmatic ones—are not intcrest- 
ted either in detente, or in better understanding between the great powers 
and blocs. 

There is no need to absolutise these assertions, of course. But they 
should not be entirely left out of political analysis, for each of them 
contains a considerable part of truth, whether we want it or not. 

Tliose who believe that we arc witnessing the start of a new period 
in international relations which arc now different from what they used 
to be before, produce a series of other arguments: 

—for the first time in post-war years the Soviet Union and the United 
Stales have agreed that nuclear war is inadmissible and that the drive 
for military superiority has become senseless; 

—a treaty on scrapping a whole class of nuclear arms has been 
signed and a 50 per cent reduction of strategic nuclear arms is being 
negotiated, which, in fact, has started the process of nuclear and other 
disarmament; 

—as distinct from the detente of the 1970s, when the lessening of 
tensions in Europe was accompanied by greater confrontation in other 
areas, today there are ever clearer signs that so-called regional conflicts 
are being solved on the basis of giving up military and political inter¬ 
ference. In this case it is seen most clearly from the Geneva package of 
accords on Afghanistan and the efforts to settle other regional conflicts 
on various continents; 

—taking into account new impressive technologies which can help 
supplement the arsenals of not only the biggest powers, but also of other 
countries, with weapons whose combat properties and destructive capa¬ 
city would be uncontrollable, the time has come when the continuation 
of the arms race would confront the international community and the 
human race at large with an unforeseen and inevitable danger; 

—though world public opinion w'as not able in the past to prevent a 
military conflict, the leaders in the world today must reckon more with 
the evident and insistent demand that the fears and alarm looming over 
people must be removed. 

We would like to believe that these arguments will be given ever 
greater attention in the current period of the relaxation of international 
tensions as an expression of the tendencies of historical development and 
a synthesis of the interests of all mankind. 

In keeping with our understanding of the interdependence of the 
world, we consider that the process of negotiations between the great 
powers, which is of vital importance for lessening the tensions seeing 
their role and also the special responsibility in international affairs, 
should inevitably take place in the context of the increasing democratisa- 
tion of international relations. This means, naturally, that all other 
leaders active in world affairs should assume part of the responsibility 
and contribute to improving the international climate. In this sense gene¬ 
ral security and general responsibility are the links of one logical and 
political chain. 
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However, the interdependence of the world is not limited to security 
alone, though it is, no doubt, of fundamental significance. It is hardly 
possible to speak about common interests, let alone the common fate 
of mankind, so long as a wide gap separates the advanced and rich 
countries of the world from those which lag behind them in their deve¬ 
lopment and are at the bottom of economic and human poverty. The 
overcoming of the North-South contradictions will become an equally 
important trial for the democralisation of international relations, for 
stability in the world, and for universal human solidarity. 

In the centre of all these concentric circles in the international arena 
is the individual with his inalienable rights, the rights to life in peace, 
freedom, equality and well-being. Unfortunately, we live in the world in 
which none of these rights is ensured fully for all, though each of them 
is among the modern fundamental values of civilisation. The incessant 
perfection of human rights is, in the final analysis, the purpose of, and 
a precondition for, the broadest democratisation of international rela¬ 
tions. 


THE ESSENCE OF YUGOSLAVIA’S FOREIGN POLICY 

T he r(X)ts of Yugoslavia’s foreign policy and adherence to non-align¬ 
ment as its chief strategic orientation should be sought in the 
national-liberation and revolutionary struggle of the Yugoslav peoples 
during World War II. Looking far back into history, we could say that 
this struggle originated in the 19th century from the freedom-loving 
traditions of southern Slavic peoples and their striving to free themselves 
from foreign rule and establish independent states. At the time of the 
e.xistence of the first Yugoslav state between the two world wars, this 
striving was reflected in the struggle waged by the advanced forces led 
by the Communist Party of Yugoslavia for winning and maintaining 
full independence. 

Independence, freedom and social justice were the chief goals, the 
guiding ideas, which raised the Yugoslav peoples to the national-libera¬ 
tion struggle and revolution. The staunchness they displayed in that 
struggle under e.xtremely hard conditions and the attainment of this 
historic goal by the Yugoslav peoples during World War II should be 
regarded as both their opposition to the forces that sought superiority 
and domination and a display of continuity in the struggle for the sup¬ 
reme national interests—freedom and independence. 

A thorough analysis of the foreign-policy activity of the leadership of 
the national liberation struggle led by Josip Broz Tito shows its invari¬ 
able striving to preserve the specific and independent character of the 
struggle waged by the Yugoslav peoples, its desire to establish with the 
allies relations that would be based on the recognition of the independ¬ 
ence and territorial integrity of Yugoslavia and of its right, won in this 
struggle, to political representation as the sole legitimate spokesman of 
t'hc peoples of Yugoslavia. To illustrate this, I would recall that during 
the war the Anglo-American and Soviet military missions functioned 
simultaneously at the supreme headquarters of the National Liberation 
Army of Yugoslavia, while Marshal Tito met within a brief period of 
time, in the summer and autumn of 1944, with two most outstanding 
leaders wihose countries were foremost in the anti-Nazi alliance—Chur¬ 
chill and Stalin. Those moves charted the direction of the foreign policy 
of future independent socialist Yugoslavia and imparted the main features 
to this policy. 

The main political decisions made during the war concerning the state 
and political arrangement of new Yugoslavia, and especially the historic 
decisions of the Second Session of the Anti-Fascist Council of the Nati- 
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onal Liberation of Yugoslavia (November 1943) put forward the prin¬ 
ciple of equality in the relations among the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
between the Yugoslav peoples and all other nations as a major defini¬ 
tion of the political essence of the future state, parallel with the principle 
of its independence. The vision of the world, which Yugoslavia adopted 
during the war, was based on the idea of an international community in 
which all stales, large and small, would be equal and independent, volun¬ 
tarily coming out for mutual cooperation in the new conditions. Yugo¬ 
slavia has never departed from this attitude, which has become part of 
the fabric of non-alignment--a strategic guideline of Yugoslav foreign 
policy. • 

From the outset non-alignment sought to create such conditions in 
the world which would make possible the assertion of ail national 
specifics and lead to pluralism and democratisation in the international 
community. This implied full mutual respect for the rich gamut of distin¬ 
ctions in the diverse mosaic of nearly one hundred non-aligned countries 
and, on that basis, joint defining of tasks and determining areas of 
activity which would reflect the national interests of all these states and 
of the international community as a whole. On that basis, such outstand¬ 
ing leaders as Gamal Abdel Nasser, Jawaharlal Nehru, Kwame Nkrumah, 
Ahmed Sukarno, Josip Broz Tito, and others came to terms and shared 
their ideas. Their meetings in the mid-1950s, when the cold war was at 
its height, and the relations between the great powers and blocs were at 
their lowest, led to the growth of the non-alignment concept into an 
active policy and then into a broad international movement. The achieve¬ 
ments of each of these slate leaders arc great, indeed, but to us Yugo¬ 
slavs the contribution made by Tito is of special interest and, at any 
rate, was decisive for Yugoslavia's proceeding towards non-alignment. 
As distinct from those who today are regarded as the founders of the 
movement, Tito was at the head of the country which had won its inde¬ 
pendence earlier than others and was situated in Europe that was divi¬ 
ded in blocs and where—-perhaps precisely for this reason—it was harder 
to find new solutions, which did not fit into the line of conduct at that 
time, and to seek associates in geographically remote regions. 

Since their first summit meeting, in which 25 countries took part, the 
number of non-aligned states was constantly growing and at the Eighth 
Conference in Harare there were already 101 full members and many 
observers. The movement includes practically all newly-free countries, 
it backs up the liberation struggle and serves as a support to all coun¬ 
tries striving for independence, and those which have already taken the 
path of independent development. The non-aligned movement comes out 
for detente, for ending confrontation, for peaceful coexistence of all 
stales, regardless of their social system, for peacefully settling disputes, 
for equality, disarmament, development, peace, and security as precon¬ 
ditions for mankind’s progress. 

The policy of non-alignment, which grew out of and is inherently 
linked with our revolution, enabled Yugoslavia to advance vigorously 
from the European periphery into the world arena and become an active, 
noticeable and, in a sense, influential factor of world developments. 
There was no question of .some “Balkan complex”, but a correct epn- 
clusion was made that in the world which was becoming ever more 
interrelated and interdependent, both in the positive and negative sense 
of the concept, an effective policy aimed at meeting vital national inte¬ 
rests can and must be pursued in both the adjacent regions and on a 
global scale. Enjoying the prestige and influence which it has won in 
the non-aligned movement, and relying on broad support in this move¬ 
ment, Yugoslavia has considerably extended the possibilities for ma¬ 
noeuvre in its activities on the sub-regional Balkan and regional Euro- 
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pean levels and established worldwide relations of political partnership. 

It should be borne in mind that this position and role of Yugoslavia 
in the world affairs do not follow either from its geographic or popula¬ 
tion characteristics or from its economic and military capabilities. They 
are associated exclusively with the values that arc defended by Yugo¬ 
slavia as a member of the world community advocating a consistent and 
creative realisation of these values. From this specific and, one may say, 
from the difference between the role it plays in international relations 
and its possibilities follows the need for its constant participation in 
every sphere of international relations. In view of all this, the spectrum 
of our foreign-policy activity is not an expression of unrealistic claims 
or of some disinterested service to “supreme interests”, and is essen¬ 
tially an instrument and method of meeting the vital national interests 
of Yugoslavia. 

There are reasons to em|)iliasise in our foreign policy the significance 
of maintaining good relations with all great powers. These relations 
differ in the extent of cooperation and mutual understanding, but they 
arc invariably based on the same principles of international law. In the 
relations with practically all of them there have been more or less 
lengthy periods of rupture marked by low or high-intensity conflict and 
difference in views. 

In the first post-war years, it will be recalled, Yugoslavia came un¬ 
der pressure on the part of the great powers of tlie West because of its 
social system and because it came up with the legitimate demand that 
the country be given back the parts of its national territory which had 
been seized from it either by force or by means of treaties imposed on it. 
Some time later Yugoslavia was subjected to heavy pressure by Stalin 
and the Cominform countries whose ultimate goal was to call into 
question its sovereign rigtit to independently choose the path of its 
internal development and its foreign policy. In the 1960s, Yugoslavia 
was attacked by the Chinese leadership for its allegedly revisionist policy. 
For a long titae we felt a lack of understanding on the part of France 
in connection with our support for the liberation movements in its 
colonies. In keeping with the Hallstein Doctrine, the FRG severed dip¬ 
lomatic relations with Yugoslavia when we recognised the GDR. 

I will not continue to list such events. My country is satisfied and 
proud that the views, positions and interests which it defended in the 
context of events in tlic later periods, and which it defends today, have 
fully proved to be fair and justified and have won broad recognition. 
There have been not so many instances .of this in the history of post-war 
diplomacy. But that is not the main point here. 

In actual fact, the point is that Yugoslavia, despite all these diffi¬ 
culties (or, 1 should say, adversities) in the relations with great powers, 
has managed to establish fairly good and stable relations with each of 
them on principles of equality and non-interference, irrespective of their 
mutual relations and with no harm caused by cooperation with some of 
them to the relations with others. Yugoslavia took an active part in all 
major events which determined the present political and territorial situa¬ 
tion and moral climate in Europe. It could not be a detached onlooker, 
even if it wanted to. Its interest in consolidating peace and stability on 
the European continent was most vividly expressed in the framework of 
European security and cooperation. The main share of its economic co¬ 
operation is in Europe: both in its bilateral relations with the countries 
which are among its major economic partners and owing to special rela¬ 
tions and agreements it has with European integrational groups of 
countries. 

But though Yugoslavia feels truly at home in Europe the so-called 
European policy of my country has become most topical among the Yugo- 
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Slav public and in our foreign policy due to the following circumstances: 

—grave economic difficulties confronting Yugoslavia today, naturally, 
account for our need to become fully active participants in European 
economic and technological processes; 

---the intensification of the integration processes in Europe, which 
ever more European states are joining or intend to join, poses the ques¬ 
tion of the position of those countries which will find ihemselvcs outside 
these processes; 

—Yugoslavia, like any other country, is faced with the undeniable fact 
that its position will depend to a great extent on the economic and tech¬ 
nological processes which are gaining momentum on the threshold of 
the 21st century. 

During the discussions going on in Yugoslavia today on our place 
and role in Europe, different points of view and interests are expressed, 
but they all recognise the need for Yugoslavia to join more intensively 
and on a broader scale the European economic, technological and inte- 
grational processes not only for the sake of solving our vital economic 
problems, but in order to ensure its involvement in forming the long¬ 
term strategic concept of European affairs. We hope that with the incre¬ 
ased interdependence of the interests of European countries, their growing 
closeness, and greater openness in the relations among them, more favo¬ 
urable conditions will open up for meeting Yugoslavia’s vital interests 
in tlic European region. 

Our diplomacy has been faced of late with two trials which arc sig¬ 
nificant in terms of the content and scope of the country’s participation 
in European affairs. 

The first one is activity in the Mediterranean. Being a Mediter¬ 
ranean country, Yugoslavia works for greater security and cooperation in 
the non-aligned movement, in the framework of the Conference on Secu¬ 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, in combining the efforts of progressive 
parties and movements of Mediterranean countries, and, of course, by 
constantly promoting bilateral tics with nearly all Mediterranean coun¬ 
tries. In 1987, Yugoslavia hosted the conference of the foreign ministers 
of Mediterranean countries held according to a relevant decision adopted 
at the Eighth Conference of the Heads of Stale and Government of Non- 
Aligned Countries in Harare. It may be expected that the non-aligned 
Mediterranean countries would exert sustained efforts to establish a 
dialogue, in an appropriate form and within definite subjects, with other 
European Mediterranean countries, including those which arc members 
of military-political alliances involving great powers. There are quite 
enough subjects of common interest—from cooperation in environmental 
protection or tourism to ways of turning the Mediterranean Sea into a 
zone of peace and cooperation. 

The other trial was the recent meeting of the foreign ministers of 
Balkan countries. Though various ideas about ways of strengthening 
multilateral cooperation have been current for years now, this Yugoslav 
initiative was carried out relatively quickly. What was the “secret” of 
that? I should say, it was that the initiative was simple and flexible. 
Taking into account the fact that the foreign ministers of the Balkan 
slates had never met at one table (and not only since World War II but 
since these states were formed, which is a curious historical phenome¬ 
non), we suggested that such a meeting be held without a prepared 
agenda and with unambitious goals set. We recommended that it consi¬ 
der issues that were not disputable but at the same time were most vital 
to all Balkan countries—from economic matters, trade, technology, trans¬ 
port, and medical care to environmental protection, education, culture, 
and sports. 
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The Belgrade meeting was generally considered a success. It was 
specially noted that Albania for the first time participated in a multila¬ 
teral undertaking in the Balkans. We are satisfied with the e.xchange of 
views which was conducted in a tolerant, constructive atmosphere, with 
the understandings reached in various spheres, and with the decision to 
hold regular meetings of experts. This new atmosphere in the Balkans 
which is in line with the general trend in international relations towards 
holding talks and reaching agreement, can help provide conditions for 
other multilateral initiatives in the Balkan region and also for settling 
disputes among some Balkan stalc.s. 

We should not lose the sense of reality, but we should not be too 
modest either. It is necessary to bear it in mind in the first place that 
the Balkan countries have three, or even four different statuses in inter¬ 
national relations and that the line dividing nations into blocs also runs 
across southern Furope. This requires not only wisdom and tolerance 
on the part of the participants in Balkan cooperation, but all other 
factors, so that the dividing line ceases to be a barrier and is crossed 
by ever more bridges facilitating the further expansion of relations in 
Furope. 

Significant events are ahead in the non-aligned movement. The range 
of the movement’s activities is so broad that it is next to impossible to 
review them, even if most briefly, in this article. The meeting of the 
Coordination Bureau of Non-Aligned Countries, to be held in Havana on 
the level of foreign ministers, will offer the non-aligned countries a good 
opportunity to express their views in connection with the forthcoming 
Third Special Session of the UN General Assembly on Disarmament 
convened, as the two preceding ones, on their initiative and in keeping 
with their consistent course of general and complete disarmament, nuclear 
disarmament above all. This general and complete disarmament formula 
would have sounded like a Utopia or, in any case, like a voice in the 
wilderness at the time of the sharp cold war confrontation. Today we 
witness a considerable change in politics, and also in mentality; the 
actions in favour of continuing the arms race arc growing less intensive, 
and they arc ever less trusted. We have good reason to hope that the 
Third Special Session on Disarmament will be more productive than the 
preceding ones, which can be largely facilitated by the Soviet Union 
and the United Slates. 

About one hundred foreign ministers of non-aligned countries will 
meet in September in Cyprus to discuss what has been done to imple¬ 
ment the decisions taken at the Harare summit conference and chart the 
main lines of action before the next. Ninth Conference, wihich is due 
next year. Though the non-aligned movement emerged under conditions 
of a sharp division into blocs and confrontation, its activity is stimulated 
considerably precisely in periods of detente. As the bipolar world is becom¬ 
ing multipolar, the non-aligned movement faces not only new tasks 
and demands, but also the need for renewal, for developing and improv¬ 
ing the forms and methods of its political activity. Economic matters are 
growing increasingly important, which, nonetheless, docs not in the least 
belittle the political priorities, advanced by the non-aligned movement as 
an independent and non-bloc global factor in international relations. 
There was a time when freedom and independence could be defended 
while sacrificing economic well-being, whereas now underdevelopment 
is a threat to freedom and independence, often a greater threat than 
many real or illusory outside enemies. Possibly this is an overstatement, 
but it is perfectly clear that lagging behind others in development and 
technology, coupled with the danger of so-called technological colonialism, 
can nullify some of the fundamental gains of the anti-colonialist revolu- 
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tion. Wc shall discuss these problems in Cyprus, and later, at the 
forthcoming .summit meeting. 


YUGOSLAV DIPLOMACY 

t 

T he achievements and traditions, and also present-day requirements 
of oiir country iiave posed a number of problems to our diplomatic 
service. Domestic difficulties, naturally, have a negative effect also on 
the inlernalional position of the country, therefore diplomacy has the task 
of conlribiiling as much as possible to overcoming them. However, tlie 
problems arc caused not only by Yugoslav specifics. The time of classic 
diplomacy has gone. Presently, ever more attention in it should be devo¬ 
ted to economic problems. Diplomatic service today must display a multi¬ 
disciplinary approach to accomplishing its missions. All this demands 
further improvement of the diplomatic service, which is to be made more 
efficient. 

The policy of non-alignment as an all-embracing and long-term 
orientation in international relations provides the generally approved 
basis for Yugoslav diplomacy. But in the multipolar world, in which the 
a priori ideologisation of international relations is decreasing, there 
remain ever fewer ready formulas offering answers to all questions. Di¬ 
plomacy should be more creative and flexible and display greater ima¬ 
gination. Today’s dynamic Soviet diplomatic activity provides many 
examples of this. Wc are also oriented towards such activity by the demo- 
cralisation drive in our country, the process in which many former, so- 
called forbidden subjects in foreign policy are now open to debate. 
Diplomacy should also be more open to differences in views and inte¬ 
rests, which in our federative community objectively originates from 
historical, geopolitical, economic, and other causes. In this sense non- 
alignment, which enabled us to occupy our place in the world, increas¬ 
ingly acts as the central factor of internal political concensus or, in 
other words, as a considerable uniting force in Yugoslav society, as an 
expression of the will of all nations, the will to which there is no alter¬ 
native, as the foundation and a criterion in the search for most effective 
solutions in practical policy. 

A number of social and political factors are involved in the ramified 
system of shaping Yugoslav foreign policy. Under the Constitution spe¬ 
cial responsibility in this is placed on the Federal Assembly and the 
Collective State Presidency of Yugoslavia and the Federal Executive 
Council (government), and on the corresponding bodies in the republics, 
areas, and communities. Speaking about socio-j)olitical organisations, 
the same is true about the League of Communists and the Socialist 
Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia. Councils on foreign rela¬ 
tions on the level of the federation, a republic, or an area enjoy a number 
of specific rights and share to an extent the responsibility in the area of 
foreign policy, especially in formulating positions and viewpoints. Our 
self-governed social system ensures the broad participation of work 
collectives and communities of citizens in the constant dialogue with 
foreign partners, as well as with our own organisations in order to meet 
their direct interests. 

Here I siiould like to stress the great role played by the mass media 
in shaping Yugoslav foreign policy. 1 refer, above all, to the fact that 
all information is accessible to our public, whether or not the informa¬ 
tion suits us, and there is a critical approach to some aspects of the 
country’s foreign policy. Criticism by the public requires open explana¬ 
tions, which often grow into polemics. 

The staff of the Federal Secretariat on Foreign Affairs is recruited 
from all social structures on the basis of republican and area parity 
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which is strictly applied, especially with respect to leading posts in the 
Federal Secretariat and diplomatic or consular missions. Though it is 
at times difficult to draw a distinction between politics and diplomacy, 
there is an ever more obvious tendency to make diplomacy correspond 
more to its specific function of meeting the national interests of Yugosla¬ 
via. This is most evident today, when the entire so-called war genera¬ 
tion of Yugosalv diplomats, to whom Yugoslav foreign policy owes its 
prestige and attainments, has retired. Learning from them, the new 
generations of Yugoslav diplomats should demonstrate knowledge and 
skill in largely different conditions. These are precisely the challenge 
they are faced with. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 

D ue to historical circumstances Yugoslavia’s relations with the Soviet 
Union by far exceed the limits of usual bilateral relations. Many 
questions of great fundamental and also practical importance for inter¬ 
national relations as a whole and for the development of the world 
socialist process are intertwined in them for objective reasons. There is 
no need to prove this. Suffice it to recall a few historical dates: 1941, 
the year when tihe peoples of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union came out 
heroically against the Nazi invaders; 1948, when Yugoslavia, resolutely 
defending its freedom and independence from attacks by Stalin and the 
Cominform Bureau, declared its historical adherence to relations of 
autonomy and equality in the communist and working-class movement 
and among socialist countries; 1955 and 1956, when Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union proclaimed the inalienable right to specific ways of social¬ 
ist development, the fundamental right to have distinctions, and the 
principles of non-interference and mutual respect for one another’s inter¬ 
ests as a kind of a code of political and moral conduct equally applicable 
to the socialist world and to international relations in general. To these 
dates, which have been recorded in the history of not only Yugoslav- 
Soviet relations, but of the entire post-war world, I should like to add 
1988, when during a very successful visit to Yugoslavia by Mikhail 
Gorbachev, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, the sides 
issued a Yugoslav-Soviet declaration pointing out the fundamental and 
unfading significance of the 1955 Belgrade and 1956 Moscow declar¬ 
ations and defining common views on a broad range of questions pertain¬ 
ing to bilateral and multilateral relations. It also considered major 
questions of socialist development, in particular, questions of self- 
government, the independence of parties, and broad cooperation of all 
progressive and democratic forces. Based on the present realities and 
aimed at the future, the declaration outlines the prospects of develop¬ 
ment of the international community whose main features should be 
independence, the freedom of nations and peoples, i|espect for their 
dignity and rights, and comprehensive' and universal development. In 
this we see a path to general progress. We arc convinced that the de¬ 
claration will provide an irreplaceable basis for the further effective 
growth of relations between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union, between 
the League of Communists and the CPSU. 

We have adopted a Long-Term Programme of Economic Cooperation 
between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union until the year 2000, which 
considering the high level of this cooperation and its favourable pro¬ 
spects, is of special significance. We hope tihat the problems associated 
with our high deficit in the current economic exchange will be overcome 
due to th^ efforts to achieve, stable growth of bilatertal trade. 

History has taught us many memorable lessons, one of which (per¬ 
haps the most important one) is that the relations between our coun- 
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tries were developing well when they were based on principles of equality 
and non-interference, and came up against difficulties whenever these 
principles were departed from. 

Aware of this, we have every reason to say that the development of 
Yugoslav-Soviet relations does not only serve the interests of our coun¬ 
tries, but also is our joint obligation before the world, especially before 
the socialist world. People in Yugoslavia keenly follow the current pro¬ 
cesses in the Soviet Union and consider them of great importance not 
only for the Soviet Union and for the development of socialism as a 
world process, but for the entire world. The past gave us experience 
wihich shows that glasnost and pcre.stroika, and dcmocratisation—howe¬ 
ver these terms are interpreted—have no alternative if we want socia¬ 
lism to be built on humanistic principles and be capable of meeting the 
challenge of the times. This is how we understand the initiatives of 
Mikhail Gorbachev in the area of disarmament and for a stable world 
peace, and we have supported them, all the more so since they not only 
impart a fresh impetus, but also lend authenticity, to the current process 
of relaxing international tensions. 


APPROACHING THE 21ST CENTURY 

M an’s natural wish to look ahead, and the fact that we are approach¬ 
ing the 21st century, lead us to think about what we can expect of 
the future. Everything considered, we may witness not only a nKuno- 
rable change of centuries, but a significant change of two epochs. 

The best way to avoid the reefs of futurology and not be trapped in 
subjective prognostication is to determine the tendencies of historical 
development which have left an imprint on the 20t!h century, and also 
the tendencies which mankind will take along into the next century. 
Depending on the way you look at it, wc may call the 20th century 
an age of world wars, nuclear energy or anti-colomalist revolution. But 
there is a line which ran across all the paths of the 20th century, from 
tile downfall of the Osman Empire and the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
and the violent cataclysms of World War II to the collapse of great 
colonial empires, and further on to our days—the ideas of freedom, inde¬ 
pendence, and equality which facilitated the cardinal transformation of 
the political, legal, and social structure of the international community. 
They are easily discernible in all processes and events determining the 
image of the time in which wc live. We are confident that it is with 
these ideas that wc shall enter the 21st century as well. It is in this 
historical perspective that w'c sec the development of the policy and 
of non-alignment movement, within which the ideas of freedom, indepen¬ 
dence and equality of nations arc most clearly manifest. 

In the 2()th century the process of ever greater interdependence of 
nations was gaining momentum. The world wars demonstrated to man¬ 
kind that peace is indivisible. The present imbalances and disorder in 
the world economy are not a negation, but a confirmation of the idea 
that world development is indivisible. Both these components have been 
reflected in the system of the United Nations. The main reason why the 
world does not function as a single whole is that the present interna¬ 
tional order is still based on inequality. However, under the impact of 
new technologies produced by man’s genius the world will become in¬ 
creasingly interdependent. We shall witness, and take part in, ever 
greater integration which will not be in disagreement with the ideas of 
freedom and equality of nations, but will fully and dialectically commu¬ 
nicate with them. 

It should be stressed once again in this context that the problem of 
development and provision of possibilities for the advance of all countries 
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is a key question on which not only general progress, but also tlie state 
of international relations as a whole depends. Technological advance 
should not be the privilege of a few, for sihould it be so, this could 
bring about greater differences and isolation and so give rise to new and 
severe conflicts which will affect all. We should rule out that risk already 
today. Therefore we regard the building of a new international economic 
order not only as a path to more fair economic relations and to more 
rapid advance of those countries which hitherto had no such opportunity, 
but also as an indispensable condition without which there would be no 
real hope for stability and peace in the world, even if it ridded nuclear 
arms. 

Finally, the question is whether in the future we shall live in a world 
without nuclear and other weapons. People have long since lived with 
this hope, but new technological breakthroughs have always increased 
the scope and horrors of war. Thus, we entered the 20th century as an 
epoch in which two world wars have been fought, and so there must not 
be a third one. One could say that wisdom has triumphed at last, but 
we would be closer to the objective truth if we say that this was facili¬ 
tated to the greatest extent by new, nuclear technology which confron¬ 
ted mankind with a horrible threat. Existing in a surprising dialectical 
contradiction, new technologies, increasingly confronting the world with 
a prospect of its destruction, are beginning to work for establishing 
peace in it. The right to peace has become the right to life. We would 
like to believe that we will no longer be faced with the dilemma of 
cither .seeking a world without weapons, or falling victim to a nuclear 
war. 

Gradually and, we hope, irreversibly we are departing from the time 
of the dangerous and harmful idcologisation of international relations, 
when selfish interests prevailed, out of the context of the interests of the 
entire international community, formulated as a priori trulhs, and obli¬ 
gatory for all. 

The illusions that world domination can be achieved with the help of 
atom bombs, that peace should be maintained by stockpiling these 
bombs arc a thing of the past. It is now obvious that the balance of 
forces as a regulator of the situation in the international community 
cannot rest on a balance of fear, nor can it be reduced solely to relations 
between lihc great powers, however significant they may be for the whole 
world. A balance of fear should give way to an atmosphere of calm, and 
the process of negotiations and understandings should become a preva¬ 
lent and constantly used method of solving global problems and the only 
way to greater stability and security in the world. Talks and under¬ 
standings between the great powers are an expression not only of their 
“internal requirements”, but also of the collective will and interests of 
the whole world. This process should sooner or later include North- 
South problems. Unless these problems are solved, there can be neither 
firm stability, nor general prosperity in the world. 

If the relaxation of tensions should necessarily become a universal 
process, then political, economic, social and international stability of 
all countries involved in this process is becoming a common interest, by 
contrast with the times when instability, or destabilisation of some, could 
be considered, or explained, as an advantage of others. Without going 
into detail on this subject, I shall merely say that, for instance, to 
stimulate development or support democratisation in any country is not 
only in its own interests, but in the interests of all. Encouraging in this 
sense is the positive attitude of the world public and political quarters 
in many countries to the processes that are gaining momentum in socia¬ 
list countries, as well as the new approach to the problems confronting 
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the developing nations, which, regrettably has not yet found its full 
expression. 

Wc see in this interaction between developments in individual coun¬ 
tries and the situation in international relations, and in the increasing 
interdependence in the world, new prospects and opportunities for 
strengthening the role of the United Nations as the centre of the acti¬ 
vities of all states. The United Nations has largely recovered from its 
infantile diseases. It is obvious now that it cannot be an instrument used 
by some countries against otticrs, by a minority against a majority (or 
vice versa). It can be efficient only if it expresses and balance/i the 
interests of all its member states. In this synthesis—and time works for 
it—is the future of this world organisation. 

These factors increase the significance and role of multilateral diplo¬ 
macy. Though bilateral diplomacy cannot lose its fundamental impor¬ 
tance, the development of multilateral diplomacy has shown that ever 
more countries and organisations should take part in solving global, 
regional and subregional problems, and not on the basis of the hierarchy 
of strength and influence, but on principles of full equality. We Yugoslavs 
have gained useful experience in multilateral diplomacy in the non- 
aligned movement and therefore we have every right to consider the 
ado|)tion of ideological and political pluralism and dcmocratisalion of 
international relations very important for asserting the principle of 
equality. In this increasingly diversified world it is becoming a valuable 
means of not only diplomatic and inter-state contacts, but also of demo¬ 
cratising international relations, the process which by its nature has no 
limit. 

In the present dynamic international situation, in which far from all 
the ways leading to peace, stability, and general prosperity have been 
cleared, one should also take into account such factors as a balance of 
arinanicnts, because any imbalance can encourage rivalry; a balance 
between states having special influence and responsibility in international 
relations and all other members of the international community which 
do not wish to be deprived of having a say in worjd affairs and have a 
legitimate right to be masters of their fate; and a balance which should 
be established in the world economy. Also needed is accessibility to the 
sources and achievements of economic and technological development 
for all countries. 

Analysis of all these factors of world equilibrium means not only a 
rejection of the “balance of forces” concept, which entered the history of 
diplomacy together with the fathers of the Holy Alliance. It opens the 
way to a world in wHiicli stable economic, social and, ultimately, demo¬ 
cratic development of each country would be directly related with de¬ 
mocratic development of the entire international community for the sake 
of prosperity. 
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"A TWO-WAY STREET" 


Alexei GLUKHOV 


D iplomacy and domestic policy. Security and humanitarian problems. 

It took time, the cruel experience of two big and dozens of “small” 
wars, and the agonisingly difficult formation of the new thinking before 
the imperatives of the security of states and the humanitarian interests 
of people could be gathered into an intergal whole. 

It is not fortuitous that the fundamental international documents, 
which have become a sort of charter of universal rights, were born on 
the ruins of the Second World War, Human rights were univcrsali.sed. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was proclaimed 40 years 
ago on the basis of the collective experience of the anti-fascist coali¬ 
tion. Its goals wore buttressed by concrete pledges of states in the Inter¬ 
national Covenants on Civil and Political Rights as well as in the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 
which—this seemed obvious at the time—were to be enjoyed by all 
people on earth. 

The Soviet Union headed the anti-colonial struggle, always energeti¬ 
cally defended the victims of imperialist aggressions, was on the side of 
justice and of the working people’s interests, and rendered considerable 
assistance to young developing nations. All this, of course, won the 
USSR respect and political prestige. However, the phenomena of stagna¬ 
tion in Soviet society did not go unnoticed by its ideological adversa¬ 
ries. At the same time the main Western countries were going through 
a "school of democracy” in the context of an acute class struggle, when 
the anti-war and pacifist movements that were gaining momentum, the 
growth of trade union activism, parliamentarianisin, and human rights 
actions impelled the ruling class to make democratic concessions, which 
are widely touted as “natural” for the bourgeois system. . . , . „ 

By an irony of history the exploitative system veiled its “original sins 
beyond the spurious banner of “defender” of rights and freedoms. The 
bombastic accusations levelled against socialist countries over human 
rights violations there could not but have had a negative influence pn 
the general international situation as well. Distrust towards Soviet 
policies and the sincerity of the USSR’s disarmament initiatives was 
implanted with their aid. And these many years of concentrated actions 
by reactionary propaganda yielded bitter fruit. Socialism’s image was 
distorted, with the persistent stereotype of the “empire of evil” and tJie 
"aggressive Russian bear” vigorously ingrained by the Western media. 

The Soviet Union failed to avoid negative processes as well. Contrary 
to the original principled orientations to the building of the most just 
society, the country was unable to protect itself against the widespread 
"epidemic” of mutual distrust and accusatory duels in ideology arid 
propaganda. This also had an effect on the internal life: the administrative 
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command style constrained people’s activism, making arbitrariness and 
abuses possible, while the rigidness of bureaucracy kept intensifying. 
Under the circumstances the advantages of the socialist system became 
concealed from view, and in a number of spheres they even became 
poorly demonstrable. 

On the ideological front, crude, “ungentlemanly” skirmishes became 
a bad habit. Soviet representatives in international organisations had 
geared themselves to exposing in a well-argued fashion the ulcers of 
imperialism and colonialism and describing “real socialism” as something 
ideal and devoid of faults and shortcomings. They were engaging in wish¬ 
ful thinking. 

On the other hand, stagnation in domestic affairs, insufficient infor¬ 
mation and the absence of glasnost kept the USSR from reacting ade¬ 
quately to hostile campaigns from without. As a result, we found our¬ 
selves on the defensive precisely in an area which naturally should have 
been the most natural under socialism—freedom, the absence of exploita¬ 
tion, the flourishing of the individual. 

The course for democratisation of socialist society which the CPSU 
has confidently charted today is making it possible to improve dramati¬ 
cally the state of affairs in the humanitarian sphere. Glasnost has beco¬ 
me a powerful weapon in the fight not only against bureaucracy within 
the country. It has launched a process that is yielding the first, but 
already palpable, results in the humanitarian sphere on a broader scale. 

Now we are also beginning to take a long hard look at weak points 
in our foreign policy, and candidly discuss and democratically propose 
ways of rectifying shortcomings. We have set the important task of 
taking stock, so to speak, of comparing our legislation and the interna¬ 
tional law commitments, and of initiating a sweeping overhaul of laws 
and rules now in force in our country, basing ourselves on the revolu¬ 
tionary practice of the decrees of the Lenin period. 

Drawing on the real improvements under way in the humanitarian 
sphere, Soviet difilomacy is gaining moral advantages in the interna¬ 
tional arena and a realistic opportunity to hold its own against human 
rights “champions” in the West. 


T he USSR’s energetic course in the humanitarian area has firm theore¬ 
tical underpinnings—the concept of a comprehensive system of inter¬ 
national security (CSIS), which was advanced at the 27th CPSU Con¬ 
gress. It is innovative, among other things, in the sense that the huma¬ 
nitarian sphere, indissolubly bound up for the first time with interna¬ 
tional security, is understood by us as an clement of the system of 
world relations. Thus, defence of the rights of the individual ceases to bo 
a moralising slogan and acquires the capacity to become a real element 
of foreign policy, making the transition from an instrument of propa¬ 
ganda and enmity into a factor of trust. 

In the international security system as proposed by the Soviet Union, 
security in the humanitarian sphere is just as weighty as political, mili¬ 
tary, economic or ecological security. This is particularly important, since 
without observance of human rights, without democratisation of the entire 
international community there cannot be trust between states and there¬ 
fore there cannot be complete disarmament and global security either. 

But does the international law provide a juridical base for security in 
the humanitarian sphere? Its groundwork, as has already been pointed 
out, was laid by the collective thought of the countries of the anti- 
Hitler coalition, which drew on the entire democratic experience of world 
history, including the French Revolution of 1789, American democracy 
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and llic Great October Socialist Revolution. It is the respective provisi¬ 
ons of the UN Charter, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
1948, international covenants on civil and political and also social, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural rights, which comprise in lolo the Bill of Human 
Rights. 

The groundwork also comprises other international conventions in 
the humanitarian sphere, above all the Declaration on the Granting of 
Independence to Colonial Countries and Peoples of 1960. the Conven¬ 
tion on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide, the 
Conventions on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, 
on the Suppression and Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid, and on 
the Non-Applicability of Statutory Limitations to War Crimes and Crimes 
Against Humanity. Also, the conventions on cooperation among states 
in the defence of the rights of separate categories of individuals (women, 
children), as well as on the legal status of individuals (refugees, state¬ 
less persons, etc.). And, lastly, the Final Act of the Conference on Se¬ 
curity and Cooperation in Europe, the subsequent accords within the 
framework of the European process, and the mutual humanitarian com¬ 
mitments in other parts of the globe. 

The state of affairs in this sphere cannot be considered ideal, of 
course. The main reason is lliat no are provided for unwer- 

sal compliance with many inlernational decisions in the humanitarian 
sphere which unequivocally hrund aggressors, dictators and racists. 
Evidently the imperatives of uni\ersal security and the salvation of 
humanity require overcoming the still largely insurmountable wall of 
deliberate distortion of the principle of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of others. The objectively ever-enhancing interdependence of states 
and peoples j»resupposes the voluntary concession of part of the sovere¬ 
ign prerogatives of states in favour of universal interests. 

The humanitarian sphere as the one that alfcets most sensitively the 
interests of slates and itidividuals envisages equal com/nitmenls for Us 
participants. However, the situation that is taking shape here is highly 
complicated. F'or example, the dialogue between the USSR and the USA 
in the humanitarian sphere, which is encountering difficulties in the 
early stages, is largely hampered by the circumstance that the United 
Stales has yet to ratify the Inlernational Covenants on Human Rights 
It is thus taking the liberty of manifesting a nihilistic attitude to entire 
categories of such rights. 

Another prerequisite is the constant renewal and development of legal 
instruments and mechanisms themselves in the humanitarian sphere. 
although, as we have already mentioned, there are underpinnings here 
and they arc rather solid. The Soviet Union has proposed an entire series 
of practical measures aimed at developing humanitarian cooperation. 
One, for example, is the coordination of uniform criteria of international 
law for humanely dealing with matters pertaining to reunification of 
families, marriages between citizens of dilTcrent countries, contacts bet¬ 
ween people and organisations and the issue of visas. What is being 
proposed as the point of departure is what has been achieved in this 
sphere within the framework of the European Conference. To back up 
this idea the Soviet Union has stated that it is prepared to sign the 
appropriate agreements with any country that wishes to do likewise. 
Australia, Canada and a number of other Western staes have responded 
to the Soviet proposal. Its basis is the well-known Bern draft—the 
product of the collective efforts of 34 European process participating 
states, with the exception of the USA, which refused to adopt this draft. 
Another example is the task of concluding the work on coordinating ge¬ 
neral international standards in such spheres as psychiatric treatment, 
work that has been in progress for many years now in UN bodies. There 
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;in- ollur areas of eoorditjatioii where Soviet participation is desirable. 
I lie So\iel represeiitalives in tliese bodies have been instructed to step 
up tlieir work. 

Siill anolher esainple i^ the proposal on draftiiif; a wnrld-UHcle infor- 
riialioii (itntnc tiniler I N auspices for acqiiaintinfj peoples with one 
another’s way of life objectively and without bias. Openness should 
heconu' a ^[lohal factor. 'Ihe Soviet Union is jiroposin^ the introduction 
of the piinc)j)le of reciprocity in the information sphere in the interna¬ 
tional arena. New forms of contacts between people, public, organisations 
and state bodies are steadily making headway in the exchange agree¬ 
ments and programmes the Soviet Union has been concluding of late, 
rile accent here is being placed on massive wide-scale exchanges and 
on iinolving young people and intellectuals in them. Knowing more 
about the lifestyle of another people is the true jiath to trust and security. 

Lastly, the Soviet initiatives include the idea of forming a <;pecial 
UN luinianiluriun coopcriUion fund, which would be set up with voluntary 
state and private contributions, with some of the funding coming from 
the money saved from decreased military expenditures. Of course, this 
idea has to be specified and tabled for official discussion in the UN. 

Incidentally, U'N bodies dealing with human rights also need to be 
reorganised on the basis of the new thinking. We have the right to jiose 
t’his (piestion if only because we are changing a great deal in our own 
legislation and are proposing new and original forms of collective demo¬ 
cracy, and con.se(|uently have every reason to demand progress of others. 
The criterion of a real improvement in jieople’s legal status should be 
taken as the tonchstoni' here. 

UN humanitarian bodies should make the transition from arenas of 
verbal duels to forums of excliange of forefront experience in all humani¬ 
tarian spheies. Kegretlably, the United States still prefers to engage, in 
these bodies, in anti-Soviet, anti-Cuban, anti-Afghan and anti-Vietnamese 
rhetoric which, as most Americans themselves believe, is unproductive 
and discourteous. 

Does official Washington have the right at all to pass judgement on 
liiiman rights issues? Lvidently such a role would be justified only if 
human rights in the US itsetf were in an ideal state and if they were 
in a shambles elsewhere. 

Let us try to he objective. Modern international law codifies some 40 
basic categories of individual riglits—to life, work, education, health 
protection, social security, culture, decent living standards, individual 
freedom and inviolability, the right to leave one’s country, the right to 
information, self-determination, equality before the court, freedom of 
thought, conscience and religi<in, peaceful assembly, and so on. 

rile socialist concept of human rights proceeds from the premise that 
all rights are equally important and must be observed. Western ideolo 
gists, however, place the emphasis on individual civil rights, disregard¬ 
ing socio-economic ones. US y\ssistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights and 1 luinanilarian Affairs Richard Schifter does not conceal the 
fact that he does not list, say, the right to work among human rights, 
lie alleges lhat this is merely a policy-making promise of governments 
that is not buttressed by the law. And that’s c.xactly the way it is in 
the USA. 

Obviously, the truth is that there cannot be an absolutely ideal state 
of alTairs with some categories of rights if others are suppressed or not 
recognised. To a victim of violations it is the right being violated that 
seems to be jirimary, Ihe other rights appearing to be secondary. An illi¬ 
terate is indilTercnt to the fact lhat he has the right to publish his own 
newspaper. A person dying of hunger doesn’t care about political ambi¬ 
tions. An individual arbitrarily committed to a psychiatric ho.spital can 
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hardly be inspired by the rigfil to rest. However, if a state claims to be 
democratic, it is duty-bound to concern itself with observing; all calego- 
rics of human rights in equal measure. 

All the same, differences in tlie socio-political sysU'ius particularly 
come to the fore when the i|ualitalive state of the humanitarian sphere 
is compared. Tlic advanlap^es of the socialist system are clearly evident 
above all in the categories of socio-economic rights. The accent on 
greater social ju.stice and protect ion is evoking keener interest not only 
among Soviet people but also among the peoples of capitalist countries, 
where social inequality is an intrinsic evil. Westerners admit the fact 
that the gap betwen the rich and the pour is several times wider there 
than in socialist countries. This does not mean, of course, that we have 
attained some kind of “infallibility”; we have families living below the 
minimum subsistence levei, invalids divorced from active social life, 
women’s difficult household chores, etc. 


I t is not particularly worthwhile to coni|>are where things are better 
with individual rights. Many countries consider themselves the most 
ikeable in this respect. In fact, whose electoral system is the most 
democratic: the French, American or Soviet? In which country can the 
average mans opinion find its way most readily into the mass media? 
Which counlry has the most humane penal system? What is fairer: to 
keep criminals in solitary confinement or try to re-cducale them through 
labour? Is it better to treat the mentally ill in special hospitals or let 
them out into the street, as was recently dune in the USA (incidentally, 
this is now given as tl'e e.xcuse for the increase in the number of the 
homeless). Is the death penalty for paiticularly dangerous criminals 
necessary? If so, what are the criteria for passing such harsh sentences? 
Is capital punishment for economic crimes justified? Is it morally cor¬ 
rect to send juvenile criminals to the electric chair, as is permitted In 
many US slates? 

What should the ideal emigration and immigration laws be like? 
Article 12 of the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
proclaimed the principle of freedom to leave one’s country and return 
to it, but it accompanies this right with a long list of restrictions. What 
is the ideal correlation between the iiroclaimed right and the restric¬ 
tions? Obviously, each state has the authority to define this depending 
on its traditions, intcre.sts and laws. In any event the restrictions should 
not cancel out the right itself. The international situation is an obvious 
factor as well—in wartime emigration is terminated, and in a cold war 
jiassagc of secrets and the brain drain are rigidly halted. 

Western countries have also elaborated their methods for restricting 
the exit of highly qualified experts. They chietly have a concealed, mate¬ 
rial form—it is simply unprofitable, if not wasteful, for such experts to 
abrogate a contract and leave for some other country. However, the re¬ 
purchasing of scientific minds, as well as athletes and artistes is not 
being slopped. This should not be ignored. 

Sentiments about emigration among several groups of the Soviet popu¬ 
lation have evoked concern in recent years. The reasons for these pheno¬ 
mena have been uncovered, namely, violations of the principle of social 
justice during the years of stagnation and insufficient consideration of 
the national, religious and cultural specifics and needs of some popula¬ 
tion groups. The findings of a poll of former Soviet citizens who emi¬ 
grated in the 1970s are of interest in this respect. .Some GO per cent of 
those questioned stated that their exit was not politically motivated. 
Those most dissatisfied with their lives were young people and well- 
educated and well-to-do people. Many claimed that they were satisfied 
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witli (heir living sl;nui;ir(Js, housing, job and medical care. The following 
reecnl facts arc informative, too. According to figures broadcast by the 
Voice of America, of the 944 Jews who wanted to leave for Israel this 
past March and received permission to do so, only 176 got there. 

The development of democratic processes in the Soviet Union, higher 
living standards and a better consideration of national and other specifics 
will undoubtedly lead to a decrease in e,\it applications. Easier foreign 
travel procedures for Soviet citizens and broader opportunities to go 
abroad for personal reasons will help, too. As we can see, this sphere, 
too, is called upon to make the transition from international confronta¬ 
tion to accords and cooperation. * 

In 1987 the Soviet authorities granted exit visas to some 30,000 people 
for permanent residence abroad, which is five limes the 1986 figure. This 
was done in accordance with the international commitments the Soviet 
Union assumed within the framework of the Helsinki Final Act under 
the new rules of the USSR Council of Ministers effective as of January I, 
1987. 

The matter of “political prisoners” is important, too. This notion is 
non-existent in Soviet legislation. Nevertheless it can be assumed that 
the point at issue is chiefly articles 70 and 190' of the Criminal Code of 
the Russian Federation (punishment for anti-Soviet agitation and propa¬ 
ganda and for deliberate defamation of the Soviet system). So even if 
the Western terminology is used, there are only about two dozen people 
in custody under these two articles following last’s years amnesty and 
pardons. 

Westerners also frequently speculate on whether psychiatric treat¬ 
ment is used in the Soviet Union against dissidencc. However, the "proof” 
adduced has failed to hold water. Many of the patients who are claimed 
to be “prisoners of conscience” have in fact committed not political acts 
at all but, say, brutal murders, and the need for their compulsory treat¬ 
ment has been defined by Soviet and international law. 

New regulations on the conditions and procedures for rendering 
psychiatric aid to the public came into effect recently. They include the 
Leninist norm of criminal liability for deliberately committing sane peo¬ 
ple. The entire system of psychiatric aid is being reorganised. Provision 
is being made, among other things, for regular re-examination of hospi¬ 
talised persons. 

What, then, are the prospects for the development of socialist society 
in the human rif^hts sphere? A guarantee of the irreversibility of huma¬ 
nitarian progress in the USSR is that this effort is headed by the ruling 
party and that the party is supported by public opinion. A few things 
have already been accomplished, but still there is much to be done in 
future. As Mikhail Gorbachev stated, the establishment of a socialist 
state of legality must crown the reorganisation of our political system. ‘ 

Today work is under way to reform legislature acts pertaining to such 
important humanitarian aspects as the foundations of criminal legisla¬ 
tion, customs rules, the foundations of church-state relations, and entry 
and exit regulations. The recently passed legislation on psychiatric aid 
to the public is already being practiced. It defines the specific conditions 
and procedure for rendering such aid and also provides for criminal 
prosecution in case of abuses. Draft laws on the trade unions, the press 
and young people are being prepared. 

In the context of glasnost a great contribution to the elaboration of 
these statutes is being made by the working people, whose letters arc 
published in the Soviet press. Regrettably, at the initial stage, before they 
are submitted for the judgement of the public at large, many draft laws 
arc still discussed behind closed doors, by experts, and this cannot but 
have an effect on their content. 
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A pparently, Soviet diplomacy is capable of making a double contribu¬ 
tion to the sphere of democralisation and the solution of humanita¬ 
rian problems: 

—through international activity to promote the formation of a de¬ 
mocratic community of states, by advancing and implementing a CSIS 
concept, including security in the humanitarian sphere; 

—through energetic participation in efforts to improve Soviet legisla¬ 
tion by bringing into play the levers of international standards, the 
experience of advanced countries and that of cooperation, the ensuring 
of tlie full alignment of Soviet laws with the USSR’s commitments under 
existing conventions, pacts and agreements. 

It would be worthwhile, for example, to submit for discussion by the 
Soviet public the experience amassed in the sphere of democratisalion in 
the fraternal and other countries. A number of states, Poland included, 
have accumulated some experience of the activity of an independent per¬ 
son—a representative of the public for human rights. The institution 
of human rights representatives set up in Poland recently is independent 
of state bodies; it is vested with deputy immunity and is accountable to 
parliament alone. Polish citizens have begun extensively turning to this 
body for legal aid. And the authorities are satisfied, as this is helping in 
the fight against bureaucracy. 

Until nov/ the link between the population and bodies of power deal¬ 
ing with legal matters in the USSR has been maintained chiefly through 
public organisations. Wc have yet to create some mixed body where the 
views and stands of the public and the administration could be juxta¬ 
posed, a body that could become an “academy of democracy” where 
specific recommend a tioi’is and measures to settle disputes could be 
worked out. 

France, for one, has a national human rights consultative commission, 
which is headed by the prominent jurist Jean Pierrc-Bloch. It includes 
representatives of various ministries and the parliament, as well as a 
number of French public human rights organisations, legal experts and 
eminent public figures. Its main function is to advise on draft laws in the 
humanitarian sphere. Once a month working groups gather to hear expert 
reports and table proposals for discussion by this body. The commission 
takes part in international law activities. The mixed “official-public” 
composition of the commission makes it authoritative enough for all 
echelons of power to reckon with its opinion. 

Interesting examples of human rights activities are sure to be found 
in other countries. It would unquestionably be worthwhile for Soviet 
legal experts to complete a comparative study of humanitarian legisla¬ 
tion and practice of the main democratic countries, the conclusions from 
which will possibly prove useful in upgrading a number of Soviet internal 
legal acts. 

There is still another important aspect. Wc have every right to note 
with satisfaction that the Soviet Union has acceded to the overwhelming 
majority of conventions and agreements comprising the core of the In¬ 
ternational Bill of Human Rights. However, there are still some omissions 
in this sphere which ought to be rectified. For example, the Soviet Union 
has not acceded to a number of conventions on refugees that were adop¬ 
ted during the cold war At the same time we take a positive attitude 
towards resolving the problems of refugees-—victims of acts of aggres¬ 
sion and other conflicts—by peaceful means and towards rendering them 
humanitarian assistance. Today the Soviet side loses out to a certain 
extent due to the fact that the apparatus that distributes assistance to 
refugees is almost entirely under the control of Western representatives, 
which we feel is not conducive to fair distribution of aid. 

It is understood, however, that without the USSR, international coope- 
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ration in this splicrc would be one-sided. With the signing of the Geneva 
agreements on a settlement around Afghanistan, the issue of the return of 
Afgliari refugees is being put on a practical plane. Clearly, without our 
involvement abuses are possible here. Material assistance to the refugees 
both from the Soviet state and public at large is applauded as well. In 
short, Soviet accession to international agreements on refugees would en¬ 
hance the international influence of the UN and would help set im¬ 
balances on an even keel. Specifically, the Soviet Union could demand 
even more authoritatively that humanitarian issues linked with the Pales¬ 
tinian refugees be resolved. , 

By all indications, it is high time for a reconsideration of the Soviet 
Union’s attitude to an international mechanism of control in the human 
rights sphere. Soviet scholars are speaking out on this point.* Revealing- 
ly, in the view of Western representatives, Soviet acce.ssion to the Op¬ 
tional Protocol to the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights and compliance with its rules, as well as the USSR’s participation 
in several other international procedures (under ECOSOC Resolution 
1503 and through the institution of special reporters on specific human 
rights issues) would be an impressive indication of the irreversibility 
of our reforms in the democratisation sphere. 

The Optional Protocol establishes the international procedure for 
considering complaints filed by individuals who believe that their rights 
are being abused. The signatories of the protocol recognise the compe¬ 
tence of the Human Rights Committee (it consists of 18 elected independ¬ 
ent experts, including one Soviet expert) to accept and consider reports 
from per.sons under the jurisdiction of states. During the cold war such 
a procedure was considered to be of dubious benefit, above all owing to 
the apprehension that it would be used for propaganda purposes against 
the socialist countries. 

However, as the record has shown, complaints filed with the Commit¬ 
tee are considered discretely and give the state an opportunity to objec¬ 
tively appraise the situation and settle matters through internal or re¬ 
gional legal channels. However, if abuses or violations of the law are 
committed somewhere, the guilty parties will be called to account. Glas- 
nost and democratisation in the USSR mean precisely that all humanita¬ 
rian matters must be considered and dealt with according to the law in 
the interests of people themselves. Incidentally, Soviet diplomats are well 
accustomed to discussing specific instances pertaining to human rights. 
The IISSR is already doing this on a bilateral basis with a number of 
Western countries. 

An entire system has been set up in the West, on the public as well 
as state level, which gathers information about human rights violations 
in various countries. Bias is not infrequent here, as its sights are trained 
on the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. Nevertheless, the new 
thinking has enabled us to surmount this difficult barrier as well. Little 
time was required to impress upon Americans and others, for that 
matter, that talks on humanitarian issues have to be a “two-way street”, 
as US Secretary of State George Shultz aptly put it. In reality, the 
picture is as follows: we are prepared to hear out your reproaches and 
reject what is unacceptable and discourteous, but in return are ready to 
ask the other side to respond to our concern over the strict punishments 
being meted out for anti-war activity and harassment of fighters for the 
liberation of Puerto Rico and Ulster and for the rights of the indigenous 
population in quite a few countries. 

What is important, of course, is not only verbal recognition of the 
principle of reciprocity in humanitarian affairs but also real efforts to 
meet the other side halfway in resolving problems. At present our Ame¬ 
rican colleague Richard Schifter is clearly having problems with this. 
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Specific humanitarian issues arc also being discussed within the frame¬ 
work of the Vienna meeting, at the Human Rights Commission and in 
ECOSOC, UNESCO and ILO. Nor is dialogue ruled out with Western 
non-governmental human rights organisations, although many of them 
are hardly objective in their assessments, for instance, of our affairs. 

Thus, Soviet accession to the Optional Protocol will enable us to 
discuss frankly concrete humanitarian problems and solve them on the 
basis of national legislation. The formidable barrier of prejudice and 
juggling with facts with regard to the actual stale of affairs in human 
rights in this country is being torn down. 

In all probability, concrete action wilt be taken in the years to come 
on the elaboration of a second optional protocol to the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights which would provide for the aboli¬ 
tion of (tic death penalty capital punishment. Although both experts 
and public opinion arc hardly of a consensus on this issue, the well- 
known view of Lenin regarding the need to abolish the death penalty 
in .socialist society should evidently be used as the benchmark here. 

Consideration should also be given to an initiative of drafting a third 
optional protocol under which an intcrnalional consultative body could 
be formed to receive complaints of human rights violations under the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. 

Let us dv'cll on one aspect of humanitarian affairs within the country, 
which has to do with international norms and standards. The point at 
issue is the living and working conditions of the disabled. The approxi¬ 
mately 7 million people in this country who were disabled from war or 
job-related injuries, of course, duly ex])ect to have a nation-wide public 
organisation that would protect their interests. And again, the criteria 
should be the commitments under international agreements signed by 
the Soviet Union. Soviet diplotnats are prepared to help in getting 
acquainted with these norms and establish contacts with international 
associations of the disabled. 

In conclusion, a few words about the humanitarian aspect of the 
Vienna meeting. The nature of possible changes in the humanitarian 
sphere of the participant states will hinge on its results to a certain ex¬ 
tent. After all, the recommendations being worked out at meetings of 
this kind pertain to many sensitive points in legislation and existing 
rules. Regrettably, Western countries are using the rostrum of the Vienna 
meeting chiefly to fight propaganda battles. Impracticable and even de¬ 
grading demands arc deliberately being put forward. A sort of political, 
economic and humanitarian “ostracism” of socialist countries is being 
practised. Westerners arc dragging their feet in responding to our pro¬ 
posal on convening a representative human rights conference in Moscow. 
What the West is proposing is a far-fetched control and verification 
mechanism in the field of humanitarian issues. If the Western idea in its 
original version is to be accepted, any one of the 35 participating coun¬ 
tries would have the right to subpoena another country to a kind of collec¬ 
tive “trial”. 

Still another example of impracticable demands and loss of touch 
with reality is the US proposal to reduce to one year the time-limit for 
denial of an exit visa following the expiration of security clearance. 
Nothing is being proposed to remove their own national security barriers 
which shroud military and technological secrets of the Western states 
themselves. 

As a counter-balance to this, socialist countries arc talking about 
a mechanism of trust and business-like consultations aimed at improving 
the fortunes of individuals. The main principles behind this mechanism 
would be reciprocity, courtesy and cooperation. The USSR has already • 
taken the first steps towards establishing a bilateral mechanism of 
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ImitKiniliiriari cooporallon, specifically, with the United Slates, West 
Gcrniaiiy, Great Britain, I'rance and several other Western countries. 


T he Soviet leadership is calling upon the people to energetically show 
creative initiative. This upswing should manifest itself not only in the 
economy or culture but also in legislation. The time has come for bold 
innovations in this sphere as well. Soviet diplomacy, too, is called upon 
lo do its part to make perestroika and democralisation irreversible, pne 
of the ways being vigorous participation in the efforts to bring domestic 
legislation in line with universally recognised and accepted international 
standards. 

What is more, the practice of socialist development in the USSR is 
already making it possible lo propose lo the world, above all in the socio¬ 
economic sphere, democratic norms which guarantee citizens much broad¬ 
er rights than those envisaged by international standards. 

' npaeda, Apr. 13. 1988. 

* Sm K). M. KoaocoB, CoacTCKoc MiyOapcroo u npaeo. No. 2, 1988. 


PERESTROIKA, 19TH PARTY CONFERENCE 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 

(Continued from page 18) 

I'm sure you won't think I advocate a pyramidal structure of socialism as 
a social system. The truth is not necessarily at the top of the pyramid. The 
purpose of comparison in this case is merely to stress that socialist society 
must rest on broad and just social principles. These principles are incom¬ 
patible with personality worship, stagnation or any other deformation of 
socialism. 

Obichkin. Safeguards against falling back on past practices, including fo¬ 
reign policy ones, are of decisive importance. While sharing the optimism 
typical of historians, I would like to add that the irreversibility of the process 
of history does not in itself serve as a safeguard. The only thing that can 
serve as a guarantee is a consistent and complete democratisation of life 
in our country. 



A RUSSIAN’S PREVISION OF THE FUTURE 


Nikita MOISEYEV 


T he European humanistic tradition has played an important role in 
world history. However great the role of other countries and civilisa¬ 
tions, and however important their diversity, a retrospective took at the 
past millennia will show the powerful impact on world history exerted by 
the torrent of ideas and notions that originated in ancient Greece. In these 
far-off days, when mankind was still in its infancy, ancient Greece gave 
rise to the wonderful perception of the world that was destined to survive 
amid the great civilisations of antiquity: Sumer, Egypt, Babylon. And 
not only to survive, but to become the source of the humane rationalism 
whose fruits we are now reaping and which, hopefully, will at last 
enable mankind to develop science without any dire consequences. 

Of course, 1 view the origins of our culture from the standpoint of a 
naturalist convinced of the need to humanise modern technical thought, 
whereas experts in ancient culture and philosophy may have their own 
ideas about the genesis of our European culture. But while keeping in 
mind the closely interwoven destinies of the peoples, the breakthroughs and 
reversals, and the rise and fall of diverse cultures, I would like to focus 
on one line of development which, 1 believe, is becoming particularly 
important. At one time, this line appeared to be interrupted, but today 
it has been given a new lease of life. What I mean is an integral picture 
of the world as a single whole, a world without the present gulf between 
man and nature. 

Indeed, how did ancient man perceive the Universe? One may be sure 
that the term “surrounding world” (environment) would pu'^zlc the an¬ 
cient Greeks, for the world did not “surround” them, but took them into 
its fold. The Greeks populated Universe, or Cosmos, with a host of wonder¬ 
fully amiable gods, who could love and hate and who were marked by 
all the human vices, like getting drunk or committing adultery. At the 
same time, they were ready to come to the assistance of man, who was 
so like them, to protect him, to bring him close to them and even, if neces¬ 
sary, to make him equal by turning him into a god. 

So, for the ancient Greeks, the Universe was not only the Earth and 
the Heavens, it also included humanlike gods, who animated all that 
existed, all that man knew. The Greeks wanted to take'part, as best they 
could, in all that was going on in Heaven, as well as on (he Earth. They 
simply could not imagine a Universe without gods or without human be¬ 
ings. One should also think that many Christian ideas, such as “thou 
shalt not kill” or “love thy neighbour as thyself”, did not derive from the 
austere Jehovah, but from the tradition of ancient Greece, the human 
ethics of its deities, their benevolence to man, their ability and desire to 
come to his assistance. 

Once the dark Middle Ages were over, human history was illuminated 
by a new light: the European world entered the Renaissance epoch 
(I want to emphasise the word European, for any attempt to absolutise 
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the .specific fcjjtures of the historical and cultural process, to extend 
these to other continents would evidently be invalid). The Renaissance 
was not only a revival and reappraisal of the cultural legacy of the past, 
it also saw the rise of critical thought and the scientific method. Nicolas 
Copernic, Galileo Galilee, Isaac Newton—such were the forerunners and 
exponents of the scientific method. With its development, the inevitable 
happened; the animate element (and, consequently, man himself) was 
gradually eliminated from the Universe as seen by the new science. The 
empty world was now the realm of physical laws, which “operated” in¬ 
dependently, not'only, as Laplace put it, without the “hypothesis of Gttd”, 
but also without man himself. 

Later on, in 19th-ceritury science, with its striving for crystal-clear 
formulas and its profound conviction that ttie world is basically quite 
simple, man turned into a mere observer who could only study the world 
"from outside”. Hence a curious contradiction between man and nature, 
which were separated from each other and existed on their own. The only 
thing that united them (if that can be called unification) was religious 
belief. 

But the 19lh century also gave rise to a new frame of mind, which 
marked a step towards the views of the ancient Greeks. But it was no 
longer simply a matter of “going back to the origins”. The conception of 
the Universe had already been enriched with all the knowle,dgc gained 
by mankind with the use of the well-formed scientific method. Man was 
again becoming an active participant, an integral part of the Cosmos. 
He was no longer an onlooker, but was involved in the processes under 
way in nature and the world, studying his own involvement and the 
whole Cosmos “from within”. That frame of mind came to be known as 
Russian cosmism. It arose in Russia and was one of the most important 
stages in the history of Russian and world philosophical thought. There 
is no doubt that it made an invaluable contribution to European culture, 
a contribution wdiich, unfortunately, is little known not only among the 
public, but also among specialists, both in this country and abroad. 

One of the specific features of the Russian scientific school is a prof¬ 
ound synthesis of natural science and philosophical thought. That is a 
peculiar phenomenon whose origins and essence should be studied in 
depth, for otherwise it will probably be hard to explain why the theory 
of the noospherc originated in Russia. 

1 think one cannot understand the history of Russian natural science 
in the second half of the 19th century without noting a certain peculiarity 
of Russia’s 18th-century history. The earliest naturalists in Russia are 
known to have been mostly Germans or Swiss Germans. They brought 
with them a specific tradition of scientific research, marked by thorough 
study of detail and adherence to definite standards. All of that was to 
some extent in contradiction with the Russian temperament and world 
outlook. Naturally, I do not intend to play down the role of that “Ger¬ 
man stratum” of Russian scientists: without them, Russia’s return to the 
club of European powers would h8vc been even more protracted and pain¬ 
ful. But the following stratum—Russian students of German teachers— 
was largely cpigonic, and epigonism, with its striving to follow in the 
wake of one’s teachers in every respect, is rarely fruitful. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that in the early 19th century the overall standard 
of science in Russia somewhat declined, as I sec it, against the world 
standard. 

But then came the Russian students of Russian teachers, and they 
were no longer burdened with the rigid canons of the German logic of 
scientific research. They worked in a key which was more congenial to 
the specifics of the Russi,an cultural tradition or, to be more precise, to 
the national character. A new generation of brilliant scientists—Dmitri 
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Mendeleev, Ivan Sechenov, Sergei Vinogradsky and others—came on the 
scene. 

These scientists tended to lake a broad view of things, to study pheno¬ 
mena in their integrity, in the context of ever new facts. They developed 
original “systemic constructions” like the Mendeleev Periodic Law. Seche¬ 
nov was apparently the first to study man as an integral whole, and not 
only as a unity of his mental and physical aspects, but also man in unity 
with the environment. So, in the second half of the 19th century Russian 
scientists in almost every discipline—chemistry, biology, geophysics, 
etc.—came to review the goals and content of scientific research that dated 
back to the 18th century. 

In any event, the cross-fertilisation of philosophico-hunianitarian 
thought and natural science in Russia gave rise to a remarkable pheno¬ 
menon, within whose framework the contradictions of the rationalistic 
thought of the Enlightenment were overcome and the picture of the world 
regained its unity and integrity, as in ancient times. Man returned to 
the natural world; according to the Russian cosmists, the development 
of thought was not alien to nature, but was just as intrinsic to it as the 
evolution of the planets. Thought came to be seen as a major component 
of the world eitolutionary process. And that was understandable, for it 
was nature, the Cosmos which engendered man, and it was his duty to 
study his parents. He had to do that not as an outside observer (like a 
biologist stydying insects), but as a participant in the development of 
nature; not only as one who is influenced by the Cosmos and natural 
processes, but as a vehicle of Reason e.xcrting an active inlluencc on 
these processes, both purposeful and accidental. 

Russian cosmism and its successor—the Iheory of the noospherc— 
revived the humanistic tradition that lay at the very root of the Euro¬ 
pean civilisation, a tradition which regarded man and nature as a single 
whole. Today, that general principle has not only been put on a solid 
scientific foundation, but has become a source of concrete action. We arc 
gradually beginning to realise that if Reason (at any rale the reason 
that originated on the Earth) is to develop or simply to survive, it should 
no longer remain a mere observer, but should take an active part in 
world development. It should have an ever broader impact on the world 
and restructure its t)wn vehicle, man, who is the product of the compli¬ 
cated process of evolution, which has given him a truly divine power 
over nature without leaching him how to make rational use of that power. 
It is now up to man’s Reason- to model its own vehicle, for the natural 
process of mankind’s evolution virtually came to an end tens of thousands 
of years ago. 

Today, we human beings should so organise our activity as to resolve 
the historic task of eliminating the contradiction between "man the actor” 
and “man the spectator” and to merge them into a single whole. 


W hereas the 18th century could be called the age of Isaac Newton and 
the 19th century the age of Charles Darwin, the present century and 
The essence of its scientific quest are closely connected, in my view, with 
the name of Vladimir Vernadsky, who reoriented scientific thought in 
a direction which has yet to be fully appreciated and which has des¬ 
troyed the traditional boundaries between natural and social science. He 
gave a new twist to the spiral of scientific thought, enabling natural sci¬ 
ence and the humanities gradually to return to the conception of an in¬ 
tegral world that initially marked the European tradition of natural 
science. This revolutionary change of view is based on Vernadsky’s idea- 
about the gradual passing of the biosphere to a new, “humanised" state. 
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So wlial is the noosplicrc, the sphere of Reason? II is usually taken 
to mean the part of the biosphere which is subjected to human 
influences and the processes within which it can in principle be con¬ 
trolled by man. The main content of the noosphere doctrine, often known 
as Vernadsky’s biosphere-noosphere conception, is read as an inevitable 
transition from the biosphere to the noosphere. Moreover, some resear¬ 
chers maintain that such a transition is already under way, for man’s in¬ 
terference in the environment is ever more vigorous. Thus, Lev Gumilyov 
speaks of the noosphere in the days of ancient Greece, others say that the 
noosphere is gradually expanding and that it will eventually include tfv: 
whole biosphere, and so on. 

I think that such a reading of the noosphere doctrine is not only 
simplified, but also distorts its inner meaning. In my view, the essence 
of Vernadsky’s doctrine could be formulated as follows: 

1. Human activity is gradually becoming the main factor in the evo¬ 
lution of the biosphere and the whole Earth as a planet. 

2. For the further development of mankind and the biosphere, man 
will eventually have to assume the responsibility for the character of 
the main evolutionary processes on the planet. 

The first thesis could be illustrated by an assessment of man’s “re¬ 
fuse-producing” activity. All substances in the biosphere are involved 
in the turnover of matter in nature, or so-called geochemical cycles. The 
length of these cycles can differ widely. Thus, the substances that are 
washed into the ocean by the rivers and form a sediment are once again 
involved in geochemical cycles hundreds of thousands or even millions 
.of years later. Such material discharged from geochemical cycles which 
arc roughly as long as a human life could be called waste or refuse. 
According to research first done by Prof. Viktor Kovda of Moscow tlni- 
versity back in the 1970s, mankind already produces over 2,000 times 
more biogenic waste of that kind than the rest of nature. 

The second thesis is a logical consequence of the first. If man is the 
crucial factor in transforming the biosphere, if its future is in his hands, 
his duty is to make rational use of it in a way that is congenial to na¬ 
ture. Man is only a part of the biosphere, and whereas the biosphere can 
exist without man,, he cannot live outside it. Moreover, the range within 
which the biosphere’s parameters can be altered without detriment to the 
modern civilisation is very limited, and we should be very careful not to 
destroy the mutual adaptation that still exists between man and nature 

As he pondered over the further development of the biosphere and 
the society, Vernadsky hardly realised that the time was so close at hand 
when man would find it vitally necessary to direct the development of 
the biosphere and coordinate it with social development. He had no 
doubt, however, that such a time was bound to come. That is why 1 think 
it appropriate to speak about an epoch of the noosphere rather than the 
noosphere as such. That term could denote the epoch in human history 
when the development of the productive forces and of the civilisation 
as a whole, should be harmonised with the development of the planet 
and, primarily, the biosphere. 

In other words, the epoch of the noosphere implies a co-evolution of 
man and the biosphere. It is all the more important to introduce such a 
concept because the biosphere cannot spontaneously develop into the 
noosphere thus reaching a new, controllable stale, but will require an 
immense effort on the part of mankind, a transformation of all its social 
structures, for the decisive role will then be played by the ecological 
imperative, or conscious human behaviour in accordance with the objec¬ 
tive demands of our quasistalionary environment. Such an imperative 
puls the forms of social development, the conduct of the individual and 
mankind under tight constraints. That is why I think it is wrong to say 
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that the biosphere must inevitably develop into the noosphere: such a 
transformation cannot take place automatically, mankind should be able 
to carry it out. All the more so since such a transformation, in particular, 
puts many problems before the social sciences, raising various ethical 
questions, including that of a moral imperative. 

So, the noosphere concept evidently goes well beyond the framework 
of natural science, since Vernadsky’s ideas provide a basis for synthesis¬ 
ing natural and social science. Many researchers who lake this view will 
inevitably be faced with a whole range of tremendous problems concern¬ 
ing the whole of mankind. The first of these is how to elaborate a com¬ 
mon strategy for mankind that will enable our civilisation to enter the 
epoch of the noosphere. 

Researchers in different countries, I believe, have already started an 
independent quest for such a strategy and have taken steps to elaborate 
the ecological imperative. Thus, studies in the FRG, the USA and the 
Soviet Union have produced an allround assessment of the consequences 
of nuclear warfare. These studios have resulted in a general awareness 
of the fact that any nuclear or even “merely” large-scale war with the 
use of conventional weapons alone should be seen as an instrument for 
man’s suicide as a biological species. In this way, we have come to under¬ 
stand a crucial constituent of the ecological imperative: ban on the use 
of force in resolving conflicts between countries. 

The existence of an ecological imperative is the most vivid manifesta¬ 
tion of the specific features of the present stage in the history of civilisa¬ 
tion. I would say that it provides a basis for consolidating mankind, 
helping it to form its new thinking and to go over to the epoch of the 
noosphere in a proper way. The study of the ecological imperative is still 
in its initial stages. The assessment of possible consequences of a nuclear 
war, including the conception of nuclear winter, is, of course, a very 
important result of international research. But it merely inaugurates the 
systematic studies that are getting under way in many countries. These 
are aimed to bring out the other dangers (alongside the nuclear threat) 
lying in wail for mankind. And these are often the greater the more 
imperceptibly they steal up to us. There are many such dangers, but 1 
will mention only one, which has yet to be fully appreciated: depletion of 
the planet’s genetic stock, that is, reduction of its biological diversity. 

Many aspects of this problem have not even been studied. Thus, the 
mechanism by means of which microorganisms pass on their genetic 
material was discovered only a short while ago. That mechanism main¬ 
tains, and most effectively, the diversity of life on the Earth, which largely 
ensures the stability of biotic systems. Incidentally, human activity—plant 
and animal selection, wide use of highly productive agrocenoscs and 
herds of livestock—objectively reduce that diversity and the overall pro¬ 
ductivity of the biota. 

It is just as important to study the possible ecological consequences 
of major engineering projects. People have always restructured the 
biosphere and will go on doing so on an ever larger scale, regardless of 
protests from the Greens and other champions of nature. But in meeting 
our requirements by building large-scale projects we should know exactly 
what could happen, say, as a result of the construction of large dams 
(like the one that meant to protect Leningrad from floods), the redistribu¬ 
tion of water resources, the formation of territorial complexes, and so on. 
Consequently, special methods should be developed for comprehensive 
(systems) research into the possible ecological changes that could result 
from the building of this or that project. 

These examples show that the very existence of the ecological im¬ 
perative makes us reorient our research, giving priority to human ecology 
and other problems common to the whole of mankind. The ecological iin- 
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pcrativc makes ft necessary to launch new research programmes which 
arc unprecedented both in content and in organisation. The point is that 
such programmes usually call for international cooperation of research 
cllorts and for generally available ecological information. 

Clearly, the society’s role as an organised form of human reason 
comes to the fore in these circumstances. But before we go on to examine 
the direct interconnection between natural and social sciences that is 
necessary for an adequate response to the ecological and moral imperative 
today, I would like to formulate two essential propositions. 

First, evolution has a clearly evident direction: throughout the entire 
history of the Universe, the organisation of matter has been getting ever 
more complex. Nature seems to have a definite store of potentially possi¬ 
ble types of more or less stable organisational structures of matter and, 
with the development of the overall world evolutionary process, ever more 
of these structures are involved in that process. The organisational forms 
both of animate and inanimate matter and, what is particularly important, 
the organisational forms of social being arc not only ever more complex, 
but also ever more diverse. 

Second, the noosphere concept makes it possible to tie in the evolu¬ 
tion of the material world with the process of social development in which 
we are involved. Consequently, one can forecast the emergence of the only 
social organisational forms that arc capable of ensuring the purposeful co- 
development of the biosphere and the society. In other words, the advent 
of the noosphere, that is, an epoch in which reason and nature, freedom 
of choice and necessity will be harmonised, will mean a transformation 
of the whole evolutionary and socio-historical process which could well 
be compared with the emergence of life and reason on the Earth. If such 
a transformation does not occur, mankind will fall victim to irreversible 
degradation, which has already been the lot of many biological species. 


V ernadsky’s theory of the noosphere and of the biosphere’s transition to 
a qualitatively new state will undoubtedly play an outstanding revo¬ 
lutionising role in the development of the social sciences proper. Of 
course, the problem of the relations between the biosphere-noosphcrc con¬ 
ception and the social sciences is very multifaceted and calls not only 
for a special article, but also for serious research, especially since there 
is more than enough material for this purpose. So we here shall only say 
a few words on this issue. How did things stand in this field of know¬ 
ledge in the past? 

The organisation of society and the structure of the contradictions 
that determine its development were usually studied outside the context of 
problems relating to the evolution of the environment. Of course, one can¬ 
not say that these problems were utterly ignored. But their analysis was 
mostly confined to the structure of the productive forces, the depletion 
of non-renewable resources, and so on. And that was to some extent 
justified by the fact that changes in the environment under the impact of 
anthropogenic pressures were much slower than the various processes 
being studied by social science. Today, the situation has changed and 
continues to change very rapidly. A qualitatively new type of contradic¬ 
tion has emerged: a confrontation between man and nature on a truly 
global scale. 

As it becomes a nature-forming factor, the civilisation tends to accele¬ 
rate all processes in the environment, so that the society’s adaptive capa¬ 
city could prove to be quite inadequate for keeping up with the pace of 
these changes. That is precisely why natural science insists on the ecolo¬ 
gical imperative, which dictates a whole set of conditions whose observ- 
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ancc Is necessary for the whole of mankind. Naturally, the main compo¬ 
nent of that imperative is a ban on all wars as a means of resolving 
disputes and conflict situations. 

That circumstance qualitatively alters the structure of contradictions 
as the main motive force of social development. Throughout mankind’s 
entire history, the crucial role belonged to antagonistic conflicts, that is, 
conflicts in which a gain for some was a loss for others. Today, the situa¬ 
tion is essentially different, for a common goal—survival of the human 
race—has emerged for all: North and South, East and West, capitalist 
and socialist stales. That provides an objective basis for cooperation in 
quest of mutually advantageous collective solutions. 

Of course, the present-day world is complex and far from homoge¬ 
neous, and there is little chance that it will be simplified, for the tendency 
is towards its ever greater complexity. Moreover, diverse organisational 
structures, with a wide range of interests and goals, are bound to emerge 
within the framework of one and the same system. One should expect 
that socialism in China will have little resemblance to socialism in the 
USSR, to say nothing of the GDR or Hungary, just as the organisation 
of production structures and the way of life, say, in Japan and the USA 
do not particularly tend towards identity. In this sphere as well, diver¬ 
sification as a general law of development from the simple to the com¬ 
plex manifests itself in all clarity. 

But the laws of dialectics arc indefeasible: as the diversity grows and 
contradictions multiple, there is an objective assertion of the unity, the 
“needfulness” for each other of the various structures of production rela¬ 
tions and ways of life. And this situation raises a host of new problems. 

One of these—an analysis of possible compromises and elaboration of 
methods for reaching these—is already a subject of scientific research. 
Unfortunately, the main role in such research, which is still inadequate 
and somewhat formal, so far belongs to mathematicians. The point is that 
a quest for compromises requires, first of all, a clear understanding of 
the nature and structure of contradictions, and these arc studied by the 
social sciences. .4s for mathematicians, their analysis is mostly specu¬ 
lative and is often divorced from life. I want to note, however, that such 
research is also important, for at least the necessary instruments arc 
being elaborated for future use. Moreover, in working with abstract 
models, that is, models which do not use any concrete numerical informa¬ 
tion but only take into account the most general properties of the proces¬ 
ses under study, mathematicians can detect and describe those classes 
of conflict situations which allow of unimprovable mutually advantageous 
(or stable) cooperative solutions, and provide social scientists with a 
minimum list of empirical data required for a meaningful analysis. 

I think that a detailed analysis of the present structure of contradic¬ 
tions, their study from the angle of possible collective solutions wilt give 
rise to new departments of social science aimed at studying the spectrum 
of social structures that could ensure the co-evolution of nature and the 
society or, in other words, the possibility of mankind’s transition to the 
epoch of the noosphere. 

Finally, a study of noospheric problems from the standpoint of synerg¬ 
ism, that is, in the context of the existence of quasistationary developing 
organisational structures, will apparently be highly important in general 
theoretical terms for the development of the social sciences. The dialectics 
of the material world’s evolution helps to understand many specific 
features of social development at its present stage. We are now at the 
beginning of the synthesis of sciences which, in Marx’s view, should 
eventually lead to their fusion into a single science, the science of man. 

In the light of such a science, for instance, we come to understand • 
some of the new tendencies that are already evident today. Thus, I have 
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noted some of the general properties of evolutionary processes in the 
material world: the diversification and growing complexity of organisa¬ 
tional structures. 1 have also pointed out that the same principle prevails 
in the overall stream of global social development. Indeed, we are ail 
witnessing a rapid growth of diverse ties, a further diversification, al¬ 
beit spontaneous, of the forms of social organisation and production 
activity. The fact invites many conclusions, and here is one of them. 

According to Vernadsky’s biosphere-noosphere conception, natural and 
social processes should be directed by Reason. In assuming responsibility 
for their further development, man will not only have to form a strategy 
for using natural resources and enriching the biosphere, but also to make 
changes and improvements in his own organisational structures. 

Of course, that conclusion should not be oversimplified. Purposeful 
activity in the strict sense of the term (as it is used in control theory) 
means a choice of controlling influences which enables one to attain one’s 
goal. But the goals of social development are far from simple concepts. 
And it will hardly ever be possible to formulate one and the same goal 
for the whole of mankind. We can only talk of certain common goals, 
common elements, realising that apart from these each country, region, 
social group, class and individual will always have their own, different 
goals. That is why instead of using the world control, 1 prefer the term 
directed development, which would correspond to a certain objectively 
existing common vector of human interests and goals. 

But mankind’s homeostasis, its co-development with the rest of nature 
can be ensured in more than one way. That is why, in particular, there 
is every reason to speak of a plurality of social organisational forms, as 
well as a plurality of cultures, in the epoch of the noospherc. And these 
organisational forms will be viable if they meet the demands of the eco¬ 
logical imperative, which have yet to be formulated. In the final count, 
such a condition is also an imperative. 


T hat “if” will require immense efforts on the part of mankind, the for¬ 
mation of special institutions, including consensus institutions. I like 
the term “consensus institutions”. It is well in accord with the reality 
with which we have to deal. Throughout the history of the living world, 
the character of its evolution was determined not only by struggle (reso¬ 
lution of contradictions by force), but also by cooperative activity. Even 
the emergence of metazoa was probably the result of some kind of coope¬ 
ration. Today, cooperative agreements have acquired truly lifesaving im¬ 
portance, although it is often hard to find a reasonable compromise. And 
sometimes that simply cannot be done without science, without special 
methods of analysis, collective efforts and organised work. 

That is what I call a consensus institution. And I am convinced that 
the formation of such institutions will come to be regarded as a major 
line of international cooperation among social scientists, lawyers and 
other humanitarians, mathematicians, information and other specialists. 
Such pluralism is no accident, for it is natural, reasonable and, in the 
final count, is in agreement with the very character of the world evolu¬ 
tionary process. Moreover, any attempt to establish uniform standards 
in society or in social science is evidently unnatural and is thus 
doomed to failure, like any action that goes against the laws of nature. 

Yet, another consideration in this context: diversity and complexity, are 
major instruments invented by nature to maintain the stability of various 
.entities in the material world and in social life on the Earth, in par¬ 
ticular. They arc a condition of progress, the very breath of life. Diversity 
.as a principle is a prospect for development, an alternative we need. 



THE TRUTH AS A CONSTRUCTIVE FACTOR 


There is niudi controversy now over our past. U is a question of re-cs(ablisl)ing 
our true history, of refuting old dogmas to arrive at the truth. Our future wilt 
depend on how we assess our past. 

The works of MIKHAIL SHATROV. the Soviet playwright, arc a catalyst of 
current debates on the subject. Some of his plays deal with history, such as Bolshe¬ 
viks, The Sixth of July. Dictaiorship of Conscience, Blue Horses on Red Grass. Thus 
We Win, The Brest Peace Treaty, and Onward, Onward, Onward. The deeper his analysis 
of intertwined problems and destinies, the keener our interest in our pa.st and the 
more questions there arise. 


Q. Perestroika, the process of renewal under way in Soviet society and 
our reappraisal of our past are developments of international significance. 
The growing influence of the Soviet Union abroad arises largely from our fo¬ 
reign policy and, to a vast degree, the state of our domestic affairs. Our home 
policy, which has been marked by fuller public participation, may be said to 
strongly influence the image of our country. 

You often go abroad and meet with people from the arts. How would 
you describe their reaction to "news from Moscow"? 

We occasionally find it hard to absorb the huge amount of truthful in¬ 
formation offered us. This must be even harder for the foreign reader. And 
so fears are often voiced: "What will people abroad say? Won't the 
prestige of our state decline?" 

A. I don't feel that way about it, you know. The truth has a healing effect, 
it's useful. That is why I'm sure it's the truth that will add to our foreign po¬ 
licy prestige, to our influence. The openness and the respect for the truth 
which are coming into their own in our society have already borne important 
fruit—we've come to trust ourselves, the media, our leadership. The same 
process is going on abroad. Foreigners have come to trust us more because 
we’ve come to trust ourselves. 

That's very easy to understand even on a personal level. When some¬ 
body whose past is on the whole known to us begins unexpectedly, after 
years of reticence, to speak about himself, doing so falteringly, yet truthfully 
and courageously, we inevitably lend him our ear. After that there comes a 
feeling of confidence—nothing more at first—and then that feeling grows 
stronger, with the result that normal human relations form. That must be the 
meaning of the great purifying effort we have begun in our common home. 

We've only just started, have only taken the first steps on the road to 
the truth, and we can see the great reserves we still have, the tremendous 
effect it can produce. My opinion isn't based on hearsay. Early this year I led 
a delegation representing the Soviet theatre. Our trip took us to the FRC, 
including Munich. We showed in Munich ail that Muscovites can see: SpMkI 
(about the year 1953), Cinzano, a play about today's youth. Emigres, Dicta¬ 
torship of Conscience, and other plays. The political as well as the publicity 
and artistic effect was enormous. I'm using the word "publicity" without the 
least hesitation because we only publicised the truth about ourselves. How 
can we gauge that effect? There is no reason whatever to fear that the fore¬ 
ign spectator may misunderstand something, that he may be disappointed 
with the Soviet Union, which has opened itself to the world community. Just 
the opposite. One day I read in an Austrian paper a review of the play Thus 
We Win. It rejoiced my heart as no other review ever had. The title was- 
"Stalin Goes, Lenin Stays". Now isn't that what we mean by perestroika? 
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Q. Why is your polifical theatre primarily historical? Why do you write 
plays on historical subjects? Is it because you find the present less interest¬ 
ing? 

A. I take a great interest in the revolution, in the early post-revoluti¬ 
onary years. Why? I realised long ago, or rather sensed intuitively at first, 
that the roots of our present problems, our current conflicts lie precisely 
there. You see, strange as it may seem, many things were known in advance. 
Much of what we are worrying about today was predicted in the past by 
very wise men, the "founding fathers" of our nation. 

The question we must ask is: Why wasn't their voice heard? Why,did 
history choose one variant out of a million? Why did we find ourselves on 
the brink of the precipice or even in it—in a precipice whose depth, as 
Academician Likhachev says we still cannot quite fathom? 

This is a question of principle. It has to be answered. We must therefore 
look at those leaders of the past who made that choice. We need to under¬ 
stand why a particular decision was made or a particular path chosen. Having 
understood our past, we can draw a great moral lesson from it. We must do 
so if we are to win today, in today's revolution. This is the purpose and value 
of our investigation of the past. 

Of course, many are now willing, as Yuri Afanasyev, Rector of the Insti¬ 
tute for History and Archives, has remarked very correctly, to answer the 
question "Who is to blame?" but only in order not to answer another ques¬ 
tion, "Why?" Yet that, too, will have to be answered. 

Q. We are all looking back now, eagerly turning the pages of our 
history. But our attention somehow keeps focussing on the thirties and hence 
on Stalin, who is the central topic of discussions. After him we had Khru¬ 
shchev, stagnation and much else. So why is Stalin the main subject all the 
same? 

A. We all know very well what hurts our society most. It is Stalin and 
his time. We must have the courage to admit that we are divided, that we 
differ in our attitude to him. It's the truth alone that can reconcile us. We 
mustn't fear that by revealing all the sore points we will blacken our past and 
insult our fathers. The truth can never blacken anything, it's only lies that 
smear. 

I must say right away that by repudiating Stalinist practices, we aren't 
nullifying anybody's life and work, anybody's heroic deeds. They are there 
and will always be there. Nobody can accuse the people for Stalin's lawless 
practices but neither can anybody exonerate his contemporaries from 
resposibility for what happened. Because we mustn't allow ourselves to be 
manipulated, mustn't give in to lies, mustn't become mere wheels of a gi¬ 
gantic machine. Above all else, we mustn’t allow any individual or group 
complete control over our destinies. 

I wish to specify that we shouldn't now engage in settling accounts. 
What I want least of all is for us to do this, because we are faced with more 
important, constructive tasks. We have no need for revenge but retribution 
isn't revenge. I mean retribution at least in the sense that the country needs 
to know who is who, who made a special contribution to our transformation 
into an unthinking, unreflecting society. 

I've long been wondering when it was that we went astray, how it was 
that instead of following Lenin's road to the socialist ideal, we moved in the 
opposite direction. I beiieve the answer is that it happened when we gave 
away the right to shape our destiny, when we became an anonymous 
"historical mass", when it became possible to disengage from the will and 
personality of every individual. 

What is the chief task now? I think it consists in completely divorcing 
socialism from Stalinism once and for all. These are incompatible things, anti¬ 
theses negating each other. What was in the final analysis the chief crime of 
Stalin and his entourage? The fact that they distorted and debased the so- 
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cialisf ideal. Yet that ideal made it possible for the first time in human history 
to combine what could never be combined before: politics and morals. 
Nothing torments people more than a discrepancy between social practice 
and moral principles, between what they see and what they are told. Why 
are all fair-minded and conscientious people drawn to the socialist ideal, 
now as in the past? Because it has a lofty moral content. As for Stalinist 
practices, they completely robbed the ideal of its content. 

We all now write a lot about the thirties. We publish letters many of 
which differ greatly in tenor because they reflect different political contexts. 
This is hardly the road to the truth. I've repeatedly suggested adopting a 
different method of ascertaining the truth, so that we don't have to argue 
about whether or not Stalin knew of the crimes, whether or not he realised 
what he was doing. What we need is a mere statement of the facts. We 
should simply publish the records, doing it without commentaries by, say, 
Shatrov or Proskurin. No explanation would be required if we did that. 

Not long ago I heard about Meyerhold's case. There is a very simple 
mark on the cover of the file, I was told, it's "IS-I", which means that Joseph 
Stalin went through the file and passed a sentence meting out the highest 
penalty, execution by shooting. Or take another case. A few hours before 
he was shot, Yakir wrote Stalin a letter reading in part: "I am, as I have been 
for many years, an honest fighter devoted to the party, the state and the 
people. I have spent all my life serving selflessly and honestly 
before the very eyes of the party and its leaders. I am honest in my every 
word, and I will die uttering words of love for you, the party and the 
country, with boundless faith in the victory of communism." The collective 
response ran: "Scoundrel and prostitute. Stalin"; "A perfectly accurate de¬ 
finition. Voroshilov, Moldtov"; and lastly, "The only punishment for a traitor, 
swine and w-(obscenity) is death. Kaganovich." Is any comment neces¬ 

sary on all that? 

All we need right now is information, records. We need it to delve into 
the depths of history, into years and events that truly shaped our destinies. 

Q. You used the expression "went astray", thereby bringing up a ■ 
highly important question agitating many people. The question is: What is 
the source of the phenomenon known as "Stalinism", or rather, when did 
the departure from Lenin's road begin? 

A. I'm one of those who consider that the turning point in our history 
came in 1922 and 1923, years that were fatal and terrible. They were terrible 
because that is where the roots of 1937 and many many other things ulti¬ 
mately lie. To be sure, when referring to those years, we cannot yet speak 
of either "Stalinism" proper or the formation of the so-called administrative 
and command system. But it was precisely then that there appeared what I 
mentioned earlier, namely, a discrepance between politics and morals. 
Isn't that really the source? 

Looking back at those years, I realise that while we seem to know all 
about Lenin's illness and death, we don't really know it. I'm particularly 
aware of this as an author, because I see the truth in details, which seldom 
lie. The only trouble is that it's all hidden in archives that are very rarely 
made public and are accessible to a select group, to whom I don't belong. 

Indeed, it was not until Mikhail Shatrov wrote a certain play that the 
institute of Marxism-Leninism published just two out of the many documents 
that are still classified. One of them says clearly enough what an unenvia¬ 
ble role Fotieva, secretary of the Council of People's Commissars and the 
Council of Labour and Defence, played beside Lenin. The other mentions the 
instructions which the then leaders of the party gave regarding Lenin's last 
letters, that is, the letters which he dictated to his secretaries virtually at the 
cost of his lifeblood. Historians generally call on us to be objective and 
reasonable, to restrain our emotions. Well, maybe they can do it but I can't. 

I cannot keep calm now that I know that a secretary, a person deeply trusted 
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by Lenin, played the role of an informer. The question arises: When and why 
did the Soviet state and the Communist Party find themselves in need of in¬ 
formers and spies? What is that—an attribute of socialism or of something 
else, as I think? 

I can't keep calm now that I know that the party leadership circulated to 
all of the country's party organisations instructions to pay no heed whatever 
to Lenin's letters because they came from a sick man who allegedly knew 
nothing about reality nor could understand it at all. That was when the jesuitic 
sentence was put about' "It is not Lenin speaking, it is his illness". 

It's hard to keep calm when you know that those instructions were signed, 
not only by Stalin and Kamenev, not only by Trotsky, but by Dzerzhinsky, 
Bukharin, Rykov and others. Yet it was all a real human tragedy which we 
need to understand if we want to understand subsequent developments. 
It is probably right to describe Lenin's last months as a tragedy, as a period 
which has yet to be very carefully investigated. We all know full well what 
work and struggle meant to Lenin. It's therefore easy to imagine how he felt 
when he got word of the leadership's decision to deny him all contacts, all 
information, ail meetings, and so on. And this despite the fact that Ferster, the 
doctor in charge of Lenin's case, said as soon as he had examined his patient 
that to cut him off from the outside world would mean dooming him to 
death. And we can understand that, for Lenin was worried, he was annoyed 
by the lack of information, and thousands of questions were plaguing him. 
Afterwards Dr. Ferster wrote: "Work meant life to Vladimir Ilyich, and 
inaction meant death." 

But Lenin refused to give up. He told Stalin, who was responsible for the 
course of treatment, that he would either work, if only for a few minutes a 
day, or call a hunger strike. A grim struggle was on, a struggle between 
tempers. Lenin saw and understood everything, he could tell doctors' recom¬ 
mendations from what was, structly speaking, an alien political will. Published 
at the end of Volume 42 of Lenin's Collected Works is the "Journal of 
Lenin's Duty Secretaries". It appears from an entry that Vladimir Ilyich had 
the impression that it was not the doctors who gave instructions to the Centr¬ 
al Committee but the Central Committee that gave instructions to the doctors. 

In late 1922 and early 1923, the problem of politics and morals was dealt 
with on various occasions, and more often it was solved to the detri¬ 
ment of morals. At that time Lenin asked to be shown the issue of Pravda 
carrying his article "How We Should Reorganise the Workers' and Peasants' 
Inspection?" But see what happened. The Political Bureau discussed in 
earnest Kuibyshev's suggestion that the paper be brought out in an only 
copy and shown to Lenin. Fortunately, reason won the upper hand, and the 
article appeared in a complete edition of Pravda. However, all party orga¬ 
nisations were promptly circulated with the letter I mentioned earlier. That 
was when the political approach began to be separated from the human ap¬ 
proach. It set off an ominous process. 

Q. Paradoxically, a component of that process was the swearing of al¬ 
legiance to Lenin and his ideas although Lenin's line was distorted until it was 
ultimately wrecked in 1929, the year of the "great turning point". But, come 
to think of it, that was no particular paradox, was it? 

A. it had a logic of its own. Stalin's renunciation of Leninism necessitated 
appropriate ideological safeguards. The result was that the most complicated 
concepts were oversimplified to the utmost, and as for Leninism—that liv¬ 
ing, dialectical and dynamic teaching—it became a religion, a collection of 
lifeless quotations used for proving the most absurd propositions. And ne¬ 
edless to say, Lenin himself was deliberately turned into an icon, canonised 
to ail intents and purposes. And what is that? One of the most effective ways 
of killing a political leader and his ideas. For from then on he had above ail 
else to conform to canons and was squeezed into their procrustean bed ac¬ 
cordingly. As a consquence, the living man disappeared as it were, with 
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nothing left but his "image", an icon. Many got used to that kind of Lenin. 
And this explains why you have only to try and show the real man, the real 
personality, for somebody to shout: "Hands off our LeninI" 

is it really so hard to understand that Lenin was a living man? As he was 
a living man and as life changed, he searched for new means while remain¬ 
ing loyal to his goals. He boldly refuted or corrected himself, expressing 
new ideas. After ail, Lenin was a dialectician, a Marxist, and hence his life 
was a record of living thought which is always in motion and negates itself 
at every new spiral in its development. 

Attempts to reduce Lenin's thought to a museum exhibit are sacrilege. 
There is no room for it in a mausoleum, incidentally, I regard the very idea of 
building his mausoleum as thoroughly ^rong and fallacious. What relation 
does a mausoleum have to communist, Marxist ideology and morals, to Rus¬ 
sian tradition or ritual? None at all, for it's a manifestation of something purely 
Oriental. The idea in this case was purely Stalinist. Let us recall how Lenin's 
wife and his friends, veteran Bolsheviks, protested against it. One can un¬ 
derstand people who asked to be given a chance of paying their last 
respects to their leader, but what did that become afterwards? 

There is no getting away from the fact that the theatre, too, contributed 
a lot to destroying any real feelings for Lenin. We have about 600 theatres 
in our country. Could you find in every one of them an actor talented 
enough to impersonate Chatsky or Hamlet? Yet in every theatre there i$ 
some actor considered fit to play the part of Lenin. It's so simple: you shove 
your fingers into the arm-hole of your vest, thrust your arm forward and 
utter a few sentences, speaking with a burr, and there you have Lenin. But 
is that Lenin? 

This approach was apt to kill all respect for the man. It is probably high 
time we realised that to canonise Lenin is to humiliate him. Canonising is the 
only way where one cult is necessary for another. This isn't just an assertion, 
because I saw it with my own eyes. One day I happened to attend an anni¬ 
versary demonstration in one of our republics. A truck was moving across 
the square, with a mock-up of Lenin's Kremlin office in the back. There were 
two actors in the "office", with one impersonating Lenin and the other, a 
local leader who at one time had talked to Lenin in Moscow. And so the 
actors went on "talking" as the truck rolled along. But when it moved up to 
the platform on which the First Secretary of the republic's Communist Party 
stood, both actors rose and bowed. 

We must all realise that nobody has a monopoly on studying Lenin's 
life and work, not even an institution such as the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. 
Everybody has his Lenin, and this is particularly true of artists. But somehow 
we have so far been unable to renounce the image of Lenin authorised by 
Stalin in 1937, because that was when the series of literary works, plays 
and films portraying Lenin started. I consider this a fundamental question. 

Q. The interest taken by people in historical figures is justified and un¬ 
derstandable. But it's the so-called subjective factor whereas there is an 
objective factor, said by historians to be much more important. Indeed, isn't 
this opinion in keeping with the Marxist methodology of studying history? 

A. That's just what we should discuss in greater detail because Marxist 
methodology is worth it. Gei>eratly speaking, there are historians and 
historians. We have conscientious, bona fide analysts but there are also 
pseudo-scholars whose principle is to do as they are bid. It is they who like 
to hold forth about Marxist methodology. What's their idea of it? 

Let me give you a simple example. Here's a jug in front of us. Any normal 
person would say at once what it is. But a proud expert in so-called Marxist 
methodology would make a point before he answered of finding out what 
Pyotr Sergeyevich thought of it, next he would try to recall the opinion 
Mikhail Vasilyevich, who was soon to take over from Pyotr Sergeyevich, 
generally had of jugs, and so on, and so forth. Is that sctentific methodology? 
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I believe we should strive to make historiography an honest science instead 
of adapting it to the notions of this or that bureaucratic office. Indeed, 
haven't we read another history of the same war, said to have been won 
thanks solely to the talent of a member of the Military Council of the Fourth 
Ukrainian Front or only to Leonid Brezhnev's activity on the Little Land? 
If that doctoring of history had not been ended in 1985, I'm sure our next 
leader would likewise have taken up a fitting place in the history of the war 
even if he had been a Young Pioneer at the time... 

As regards my plays, historians adhering to this kind of methodology al¬ 
ways use a simple device: they lend a play a content of. their own making 
and then set out to review the play. Of course, the result of a "cTritical" 
analysis on that basis is invariably what they want it to be. Answering ac¬ 
cusations of historical inaccuracies found in the play Onward, Onward, On¬ 
ward, I must say that the inaccuracies are in fact few. 

One accusation. Was there unity in the Central Committee of the Bol¬ 
shevik Party on October 24, 1917, over the issue of an armed uprising? No, 
there wasn't. What- I meant in this case was that there was no controversy 
over strategy because the revolution was considered necessary, but there 
were differences over tactics, over when and how it was to start. There were 
differences and vacillation, and there was an agonising but honest search for 
optimum solutions. 

That was perfectly normal. Incidentally, the approach to unity as a fetish, 
as an end in itself, is just another relic of the Stalin period. Every individual 
has an inalienable right to search for the truth and express doubts. When this 
right was killed there began the killing of the party itself. The spectrum of 
opinions in the Central Committee was wide: Lenin adhered to one posi¬ 
tion, Trotsky to another, Zinoviev and Kamenev to a third. I've produced 
ample proof of this. But here's an addition, just one sentence from the recol¬ 
lections of Yoffe, a Bolshevik who was a member of the Revolutionary Mi¬ 
litary Committee. "What I retain a particularly vivid memory of," he wrote, 
"was the CC meeting at the dawn of October 25, when Kamenev said: 
‘Well, since we've done such a foolish thing as to take power, we must now 
set out to form a ministry.' " Isn't that approach different from Lenin's? 

I was also corrected in the sense that Savinkov offered Plekhanov the 
post of cabinet minister and not premier. But I insist with reference to what 
Plekhanov's widow wrote in 1924 that Savinkov proposed to her husband 
"forming a ministry" and therefore it was a question of precisely the pre¬ 
miership. The book Plekhanov, published in our biographical series, says as 
much. The words of Kamenev I have just quoted show for their part that 
"to form a ministry" meant forming a government at the time, and hence also 
taking up the post of premier. This is a reality of the period, and historians 
should know it. You will see that in most cases it isn't matters of principle 
that are disputed but details which mean little in this instance. 

The same goes for the accusation levelled at me with regard to Lenin's 
books. I'm told that what was found under the staircase was Krupskaya's bo¬ 
oks and not Lenin's. First of all, is there a normal family anywhere in which 
the husband's and the wife's books are divided between the owners and 
kept separately? By the way, there is a catalogue of the books which Lenin 
had in his office and his home. It says nothing about "Lenin's books" or 
"Krupskaya's books", it's just a catalogue of Lenin's library. Secondly, books 
aren't the important thing. What has struck me most of all is that Stalin had 
Lenin's apartment turned into a typing office, nor do my opponents deny 
that. 

There certainly are mistakes in my plays. Nor is my latest play free of 
them. To cite some examples, Eino Rahja was not shot but died in 1936, the 
date given as that of Kerensky's birth is wrong, the chronology of the events 
of October 24 is rather arbitrary. In short, there are mistakes. When mista- 
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Ices are pointeci out to me—often it's just attentive readers who do it and 
not historians—I gratefully make corrections. 

As for matters of principle i would agree to no compromise. I'm not 
ashamed of a single word I've written, nor do I need to correct what 
I wrote ten or twenty years ago. As far as matters of principle are con¬ 
cerned, I'm willing to argue, to join in a fair discussion with any opponent 
and before any audience. Indeed, why not hold a public discussion with 
Grigori Gerasimenko, Boris Popov and Oleg Obichkin, who criticised my 
play in the article "The Truth Alone Is immune", published in Pravda on 
February 15, 1988? But Professor Gerasimenko's answer to a recent proposal 
of the staff of the USSR Academy of Sciences institute of Nuclear Research 
for such a discussion was: "No, you see, the appearance of the Pravda edi¬ 
torial has somehow made that discussion unnecessary." Allegedly "Marxist 
methodology" plainly triumphed this time as well. 

The same so-called "Marxist methodology" prescribes appropriate mani¬ 
pulation of the objective and subjective factors. There are quite a few examp¬ 
les of all our problems being attributed to the objective factor. If, say, our 
city is short of food and we still eat sausage that even a cat would turn away 
from, it's certainly the objective factor that is to blame. Again, where there 
is a sign of modest success, it's clear that we owe that to the subjective 
factor and to "Comrade So-and-So personally". This sort of manipulation is 
likely to reduce things to an absurdity. 

One day a respected newspaper wrote that the course of history is 
governed mainly by objective laws independent of individuals, of political 
leaders. What this comes down to is that history is made as independently 
of man as the planets are moving independently of anybody's will. The im¬ 
plication is that we needn't worry about the future because it is already 
determined, whatever will be—will be. It follows that nobody is answerable 
in the least for the crimes of the thirties nor for the past twenty years of cor¬ 
ruption, cynicism and ideological vacuum. All that gibberish is used as a 
means of freeing certain people from the verdict of history and ascribing 
everything to the objective process of history. Oh, no, we need to know who 
js to blame for stagnation, who made decisions for us all, how we are to 
live and develop. I'm sure we will yet have to say a lot about the role 
played in the wrecking of our ideology, of the ideas of the 20th CPSU Con¬ 
gress, by Mikhail Suslov and his follower, Mikhail Zimyanin, both of whom 
were in charge of those decades of intellectual stagnation. 

We also need to know that the masses are not what Bondarchuk showed 
in his film about John Reed: sailors rushing one way and then running the 
other way in a "historic movement of the masses". Yet there are no masses. 
There are individual men and women, people, and each has his name and 
surname, his soul, his painful problems... And it's perfectly immoral to make 
them an object of manipulation. 

The immorality which had asserted itself in politics and in public life ge¬ 
nerally also subdued our historical science. The two things occurred roughly 
at one and the same time. When Stalin came to power and set out quite 
deliberately to renounce Lenin's plan for constructing socialism in Russia, 
relying on arbitrary rule, he understandably needed to somehow reconcile 
all that with Leninism. He mobilised the entire ideological apparatus to this 
end. This, of course, involved historiography, which was first wrecked and 
then turned into an ideological flunkey. We all know the main stages of that 
degeneration: the defamation of an outstanding historian, Mikhail Pokrovsky, 
the letter to the journal Proletarskaya Revolyutsia about history, the famous 
letter from Stalin, Zhdanov and Kirov concerning a handbook of history, and 
the culmination of if all, A Short History of the CPSU(B|. That book deter¬ 
mined a great many things. It inculcated in us the historical thinking we now 
have. What is more, we became a people virtually lacking a history. 
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Indeed, how can anybody regard as hisfory the superficialities prompted 
by passing considerations and rewritten every time the leading echelon of 
the Central Committee was replaced? 

Q. Apparently perestroika is often difficult to carry out largely because 
our attitude to the past is not always completely honest and proper con¬ 
clusions have yet to be drawn. If we admit that our historical thought shows 
considerable inertia we should also admit that neither is our present political 
thinking free of such inertia, shouldn't we? 

A. I'll cite an other example. Her is a textbook of the history of the USSR 
for ninth grade students. It's the work of a team of competent historians: 
Y. Korablyov, Y. Kukushkin, I. Fedosov and V. Sherstobitov. if you open 
the book where it deals with the 1936-1937 period you will come across 
the title "The Triumpth of Socialist Democracy". Was the book published in 
1949? No, it came out this year. And our children are expected to use it 
today, in the period of perestroika, while at the same time reading, say, 
Arkady Vaksberg's article "The Mystery of October 1941" published in Li- 
teraturnaya Gazeta. The article is about the second wave of destruction of 
our major military leaders, which rose just when the fate of Moscow was at 
stake. That, too, is evidently seen by some as a "triumpth of socialist de¬ 
mocracy"... How, then, can we help looking on this book as a sign of split 
consciousness, of knowing one thing, but saying something else? 

It's high time we stopped deceiving ourselves and others. We should 
realise that as long as some of our historians and public figures persist in 
protecting the past and professing a Stalinist philosophy, our perestroika 
will be unable to make headway. 

Everything would seem to be clear, so why not admit that there were 
forced compromises, such as reticences and adaptation to the circumstances? 
Why not repent? But they refuse to do so. The result is the most incredible 
rhetoric, whole theories designed to justify earlier ideological constructions. 
For instance, in an attempt to present Stalin's figure "dialectically", they 
recall Lenin's dealecfical approach to the activity of that agent provocateur, 
Roman Malinovsky, a member of the RSDLP CC and the deputy to the tsarist 
State Duma. Lenin's opinion is well known. He said in essence, that Mali¬ 
novsky sent dozens of revolutionaries to the dock while at the same time 
drawing thousands of workers into the revolution, reading from the Duma 
rostrum speeches written by Lenin, contributing articles to the Boshevik 
press, and so on. inviting us to take this approach in assessing the role of 
any leader of the past they ignore the end result. Let us recall what it is. 
In spite of all the talk about "on the one hand" and "on the other", Mali¬ 
novsky was sentenced by the Republic's supreme judicial body in 1918 to be 
shot as a traitor and agent provocateur. Lenin was present at the trial. That 
means there is final judgement after all, doesn't it? Yes, there is, nor can we 
get away from it. Revenge is a base thing but retribution is always righteous 
and moral. 

While giving dialectics its due, we must draw the right conclusions. This 
is the important thing. Yet it's precisely what doesn't come out well. Oc¬ 
casionally the rhetoric about the end result leads to a blind alley. They talk 
about the powerful nation left to us by Stalin, and some con^are him to 
Peter the Great. Therefore who cares, or so they imply, what the emperor's 
temper was like—the results are what count. And then, you can see flowers 
on his gravestone. Well, if it's held that the Cenerallissimo should be put in 
the same category as Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Alexander, Nicholas 
and the likes of them, I have no objection. It's ail true, he was an un¬ 
exampled tsar, the most efficient in ail our history. And howl Nobody ever 
wielded such power. But I would like to ask one little question: Where does 
the term "Communist" come in? Where do socialist ideals, socialism and 
Soviet power in general come in? 
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Many are stiil confused, and confusion is made worse by, among other 
things, pseudo-historicai research in the best tradition of "Marxist" metho¬ 
dology and by methods of arguing inherited by us from that dark period of 
history. One indication of this is the publication of Nina Andreyeva's letter 
in Sovefskaya Rossiya. The article marked the culmination of an inspired 
campaign in which i had the honour of being one of the main protagonists. 
One would have thought that as glasnost is the rule now, we should argue, 
present our case, search for the truth. But many are yearning for a strong 
arm, for a mandatory point of view, "the only correct one". 

Defence of the principles advocated by Andreyeva began long before 
her—there were articles in Pravda and Sovetskaya Rossiya. A group of histo¬ 
rians—ten doctors of history and two academicians—tried to join issue with 
those publications. The result? Their article was rejected. Nor did the press 
published protests although there were hundreds of them. So when an article 
is refused publication it's an unmistakable sign that there is no real discus¬ 
sion, that what we have is an attempt by turncoat advocates of the admi¬ 
nistrative and command system to impose the uniformity of thought they are 
accustomed to. The same advocates responded to Andreyeva's article with 
greath alacrity. Appropriate instructions poured in at once, there began 
reprintings and discussions that led to the long-awaited conclusion: "This is 
the party line to be followed”. But where were our historians, social 
scientists and philosophers who say they are versed in ^!^arx\s^ methodology? 
Where were they? They kept silent. They were busy listening to what was 
said in various offices. There you have the price of "conviction", the basis 
on which some adhere to an "explicit" ideological position. I think the in¬ 
cident is a lesson and a warning that should benefit all of us. 

Generally speaking, however, the process we're witnessing is normal 
and healthy. We have every reason to welcome it. The only trouble is that 
we lost the habit of fighting long ago, that there are attempts to prevent 
struggle by reducing it either to tagging labels—a familiar device—or to 
declaring a certain point of view to be the ultimate truth. Yet this is a most 
typical method of the personality cult, a typical recurrence of totalitarian 
thinking. I think we are threatened here with a great danger, because an 
attempt is being made under the guise of perestroika to impose upon us 
the methods of A Short History of the CPSUfB). Mikhail Gorbachev has only 
to say something concerning a problem for the orthodox to promptly declare 
his words to be the ultimate truth ruling out any alternative. This is done in 
spite of the fact that our party calls on us to join it in reflection, in dialogue, 
and that Mikhail Gorbachev himself has repeatedly said that nobody has a 
monopoly on the truth, that we all must learn to exercise democracy, must go 
through a personal perestroika from general secretary to the office clerk. As 
for putting on blinders, being afraid to think, it's impermissible, or such is 
at least one of the lessons of stagnation. So let us realise that we strike a 
blow at perestroika and socialism the moment we raise a barrier to thought. 

Q. We still believe that all those arguments over the role of Lenin and 
Stalin, over diverse factors in our history, over the so-called "gaps", have 
a common denominator: they are reflections on the very concept of so¬ 
cialism, on what we mean by it. 

A. Yes, it is really a major and most serious problem we are dealing 
with. We mustn't forget that our present social structures and institutions 
are virtually in the same state that they were in the thirties, isn't this what 
made those twenty years of stagnation and cynicism possible? And since we 
are now faced with the problem of perestroika, of breaking up all dege¬ 
nerate components of our party and government machine, of that whole 
canterstricken system, and need really to involve as many people as pos¬ 
sible Into government, we must define very clearly just what we are remak¬ 
ing. What indeed? We keep inventing various phrases such as "command 
socialism", "bureaucratic socialism", and so on. What for? We have ail read 
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Marx and Lenin, haven't we, and we have an adequate idea of what the 
first phase of communist society should be like. I think this means that we 
should find no difficulty in realising that the socialisation or rather the eta- 
tisation of the means of production falls in itself short of socialism. We are 
all saying we need more socialism, more democracy. This is perfectly right. 
But it's only natural to ask: What do we mean by "more"? Above all, how 
much socialism do we have today? This is a highly important question, and 
we must answer it, if only because we need to know where we come from, 
what goes on in our society and where we are. 

Q. The 19th Party Conference is a standing topic of all current (publica¬ 
tions, discussions and conversations. We certainly cannot fail to mention it 
for our part. What do you expect the conference to accomplish? What wouid 
you say should be its main content? 

A. We must return to Lenin. The point is that the current perestroika is 
not the first in the history of our society. What do I mean? Let us recall Le¬ 
nin's "political testament", his "Letter to the Congress". Incidentally, it's 
often interpreted too narrowly, in terms of his opinion of various leaders, 
of who he wanted to succeed him, and so on. In short, the whole thing is 
presented as if it had been the legacy or last will of a monarch. Nothing 
could have been more foreign to Lenin. The important thing is the advice 
contained in the very first sentence of the "Letter", which calls for 
"a number of changes in our political system". It was a question of just 
that—a thorough restructuring of the system which enabled one man to 
concentrate immense power in his hands. Lenin was particularly aware of 
the need to renew this system. He felt so strongly about it as if he already 
foresaw many things. On carefully studying his writings, we can say with 
certainty that he did foresee many things and was therefore so anxious to 
forewarn us. 

That perestroika ended in failure. To be specific, it was simply strangled 
and destroyed by Stalin and his clique in the year of the "great turning 
point", 1929. That was when the subjective factor fully came into its own. 
Were there any objective circumstances making it necessary to renounce Le¬ 
nin's road to socialism? No. There were none because Lenin's plan took full 
account of precisely all the factors which some historians say made an admi¬ 
nistrative and command system downright inevitable. They mean economic 
dislocation, the agrarian character, age-long backwardness and the low cul¬ 
tural level of the country, and so forth. In short, everything was taken into 
consideration and properly verified. But subjectivism gained the upper hand, 
predetermining our country's development for decades to come. It became 
so powerful a force and struck such strong roots in our political tradition as 
to be objectified, to become the objective factor "Marxist methodologists" 
like so well. In the given case this factor is truly self-sufficing, and so I fully 
agree with them on this point. 

After all, our whole history is a vivid illustration of this. Not long ago I 
returned from a trip to Japan. From what I heard there, the Japanese began 
restructuring as far back as 1965. What they have accomplished since then 
is common knowledge. But what kept us from carrying our own reform 
through to the end in the same period? Once again it was subjectivism, 
scientific, ideological timidity, a constant fear of infringing on Stalin's guide¬ 
lines, which we are supposed to feel bound by for some reason. One day 
actors of the Sovremennik Theatre met after showing the play Bolsheviks 
with Khrushchev, who was no longer in charge. Well, that day he told me 
that as early as 1956 Prosecutor General of the LfSSR Rudenko had informed 
him that there was "not a grain of truth" in the "cases" of Bukharin, Zino¬ 
viev, Kamenev, Rykov and others, meaning that ail those cases were false 
from beginning to end. We exclaimed in chorus: "So why didn't you do 
anything, Nikita Sergeyevich?" He answered that he had been unable to do 
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anything and had put the matter aside because that was the lay of the land 
at the time. How very much we lost through that alone! 

But, of course, we must be realists, must see that the subjective factor 
means quite a lot in our lives and that even recurrences of subjectivism 
cannot yet be ruled out. And so to neutralise them, we need to know eve¬ 
rything about our leaders, if only as much as Americans know about theirs. 
If only that much! This is probably what the 19th Party Conference should 
by all means produce. There must never be a recurrence of cases such as 
that of Rashidov and his likes, a situation where a respected leader, a "loyal 
Leninist", a member of the Union of Writers, a winner of many prizes, and so 
on, turns out unexpectedly for us to have headed a well-organised mafia. 

Of course. I'm not talking about scandal-mongering. What I mean is that 
where somebody has devoted himself to the service of society, we are entit¬ 
led to ask him questions and get answers. The questions may be of the most 
diverse kinds. For instance: What books has he borrowed from the library 
to date? (However, this is hardly a very fortunate question, for we know 
he never goes to a library. Even so, I would like to know what he reads.) 
Why has this or that public figure never been in the Chaikovsky Concert 
Hall? (This question, too, is hardly proper, since many of our politicians are 
bound by their official duties to hear operas at the Bolshoi as they accompa¬ 
ny foreign delegations. Imagine hearing Eugene Onegin for the 101st timel) 
But all joking apart, the people themselves must elect those who are to 
serve them, must know what they are like. "Light! More light!" Lenin 
exclaimed one day, speaking of candidates for key party posts. His call is 
as valid as ever. 

I said "all joking apart" and caught myself thinking how very funny it 
sounds. How funny and yet how bitter! Indeed, the elementary things, the 
truisms, we're so so vehemently trying to put across to each otherl Why, it's 
the ABC of classical political thought, from which we know that democracy 
is better than arbitrary rule and repression, dialogue is better than injuction, 
uniformity of thought is disastrous while freedom of opinion is salutary, and 
so on. All this shows only too clearly the kind of darkness we are emerging 
from, the great length of the tunnel at whose other end we can see a ray 
of light at long last. 

I would like to stress that I wholeheartedly share the opinion expressed 
by film director Aleksandr Helman who said that if perestroika fails the quilty 
party will be its supporters rather than its opponents. That is how the matters 
standi It means that once we kept our mouths shut when we had to shout, when 
we failed to stand up and express our views because we thought: "Who ca¬ 
res?", etc. Naturally, when I say "we" I mean myself, too... For instance, 
nothing stopped me from taking the floor in the VYriters' Union and saying 
to its head: "Comrade Markov, what are you doing and why? How do 
Brezhnev's books tally with the Lenin Prize? What's the link?" No, I did not 
stand up and kept mum at that time. The only thing I dared to do was to 
refuse to shoot a film based on those "epoch-making" books when Oleg 
Yefremov and myself were being forced to shoot it. But to stand up and 
say that... 

Of course, at that time it took civic courage and self-denial to say what 
everybody saw: "The King is nudel" This is really true, for at that time such 
a candid statement of the truth could entail only an expulsion from social 
life, the dismissal from one's job and a loss of the opportunity to say the 
truth in one's plays, at least. 

However, is it possible or decent to be silent when the destiny of the 
homeland is at stake? No. incidentally, you know that the Central Committee 
receives heaps of letters, most diverse letters. However, are there many 
letters saying than democracy, freedom and human dignity are vital, a great 
blessing, etc.? Hardly so, Indeed, any cultured person reasons: "Why should 
I write to the Central Committee about that: it is only too obvious...” Howe- 
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ver, when the letter by Nina Andreyeva was published people began to 
worry. They realised that if the trend reflected in it gained an upper hand 
in the country we shall stop talking, arguing, making mistakes or looking 
for the truth: we shall only "support and approve"... And what it all implies 
we have experienced already to the hilt, I think. And we want no repetition 
of that. 

Not until we have grasped all this can we fully appreciate the role and 
significance of the 19th Pady Conference. As for the main problem it should 
solve, it's to make perestroika irreversible, to set up a mechanism of it that 
would prevent renewal from being embodied in one person and would 
never depend on one group. Otherwise everything will remain shaky and 
uncertain as in the past, it follows that the task is to establish a LEGAL state. 

The season we are passing through is known as spring. As it's a question 
of politics and not the calendar, success will depend on us supporters of 
perestroika. It is we and only we who must shape the future of perestroika, 
our own future. 



THE NON-ALIGNED MOVEMENT 


Sersei SINITSYN 


T he non-aligned movement has come a long way over the decades that 
have elapsed since the emergence of the non-alignment doctrine on the 
wave of the victorious national-liberation struggle and the East-West 
Cold War simultaneously unleashed by imperialist circles, and since the 
lime of the first conference of the leaders of 25 non-aligned countries held 
in Belgrade in September 1961 at the initiative of such outstanding 
statesmen as Nehru, Tito, Nasser, Nkruinah and Sukarno. Although the 
movement’s priorities have changed at its various stages, the goals and 
principles of non-alignment, which have made it possible to preserve 
unity in diversity and the prestige of this unique association, have re¬ 
mained invariable. 

The non-aligned movement today unites 99 developing countries and 
two national-liberation movements (the PLO and SWAPO) with an ag¬ 
gregate population of over 2 billion. This fact in and of itself imparts it 
considerable moral and political weight in international affairs, weight 
which any realistic statesman cannot but reckon with. In the UN the non- 
aligned countries have almost two-thirds of all the votes. In fact, without 
Ihcir consent, much the less contrary to them, the international com¬ 
munity cannot adopt a single important decision. 

It would be incorrect, however, to claim that the non-aligned move¬ 
ment, being a live organism and not a pantheon of radiant hopes, is not 
susceptible to the influence of external and internal proces.scs and is free 
of problems and guaranteed against failures. Therefore, it is only natural 
to pose the question of the movement’s role and place in our conflict-rid¬ 
den but interdependent and integral world on the eve of the third mil¬ 
lennium. 

Do the positive shifts that are taking place mean that the very philo¬ 
sophy of non-alignment underlying the movement needs to be renovated? 
What new approaches to international problems are suggesling themselv¬ 
es in the movement’s policies? To what extent does the very mechanism 
of the movement’s activities accord with its current tasks? Of course, the 
non-aligned countries alone have the right to answer these questions and 
for this reason the following reflections on this score are nothing more 
than a benevolent glimpse from the sidelines. 


F irst, a few words about the nature of non-alignment. It is a known 
fact that it is interpreted differently by the various members of the 
movement. There are those among them who elevate non-alignment to an 
absolute as the best means of working for peace and security on Earth. 
Some even believe that underlying non-alignment is the principle of 
“ideological pluralism’’, which opens the way for unfettered, independent 
and democratic development. Others regard non-alignment as an instru- 
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mcnt for protecting the interests of the newly-free countries in the inter- 
naliotial arena, and not as a manifestation of passive isolation and mere 
non-acceptance of the policies of military blocs but as energetic promotion 
of the principle of peaceful coexistence between states with different social 
systems. Still others view non-alignment as an important factor for safe¬ 
guarding tlicir sovereignty from outside aggression, a faetor of solidarity 
with the struggle for national liberation, etc. 

It would be incorrect to cither overstate or understate the prestige the 
non-aligned movement enjoys in the world and the actual role it plays. 
It simply does not need this. Nor is there any reason to apply the non- 
alignment doctrine to the sphere of social relations, as if turning iV into 
a special “third path” of development differing from those of the “capital¬ 
ist West” and “socialist East”, or opposing them. In the final analysis, 
each people has the right to choose its own path of development, and parti¬ 
cipation in the non-aligned movement obviously does not presuppose any 
commitments on this score. The fact that represented in the movement is 
an exceptionally broad spectrum of political views, “from Marxists to 
monarchists”, and that it includes such different states as Cuba and Saudi 
Arabia, Ethiopia and Singapore attests not to a recognition of a plural¬ 
ism of differing ideological world-outlooks as the basis for joint actions, 
but rather to a commonality of the most essential problems and tasks 
facing the various non-aligned countries in the modern world. These com¬ 
prise efforts to overcome the grim legacy of the colonial past and the 
current economic neocolonialism, ensuring equality in relations, and, last 
but not least—participation in efforts to solve global problems. Further¬ 
more, there are the apprehensions over the great powers and the desire 
to deal with them collectively when necessary. 

Briefly, non-alignment could be characterised as a historically condi¬ 
tioned foreign-policy concept that reflects the “balance of interests” of 
a majority of the developing countries in the context of the existence of 
the two world systems; a community of approaches of these countries to 
world problems providing for non-interference in one another’s internal 
affairs; respect for differences in the choice by each of them of paths of 
socio-economic development; a considerable leeway in ensuring their own 
socio-economic interests. These national interests are inevitably broader 
than the framework of the non-alignment doctrine since they arc linked 
not only with the common interests of all the other countries but also 
particular national interests which reflect the internal development speci¬ 
fics of a couiitry and its role on the regional or global level. Another 
revealing point is that such large countries as Brazil and Mexico still 
refrain from joining the movement, confining themselves to observer 
status. It is not fortuitous that the consensus principle, which has esta¬ 
blished itself in the movement and is understood as the absence of objec¬ 
tions, is precisely a reflection of this “balance of interests” that deter¬ 
mines the admissible framework of the non-aligned countries’ unity of 
approaches and actions and therefore the movement’s “limits of the pos¬ 
sible”. 

It is also obvious that this framework and these limits are not frozen. 
They are influenced not only by external factors and changes in the inter¬ 
national situation but also by the processes taking place within the move¬ 
ment, where the uncvenne.ss of economic development and the relatively 
great social mobility of its members are leaving their imprint on the 
change in the overall balance of political forces in the movement and thus 
on the movement’s political platform and stand on specific problems. It 
should be noted that internal processes in the movement are occurring 
in conditions where the motives that unite its members prevail and 
evidently will continue to prevail in the foreseeable future over what 
disunites them. Incidentally, this is one of the key prerequisites for pre- 
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serving the non-alignment doctrine, the unity of the movement and the 
growth of its influence. 

The fact that the historical framework of the non-aligned movement’s 
existence is thus portrayed as being rather broad does not mean, of cour¬ 
se, that the very mechanism of the interstate association should function 
in parameters programmed once and for all. 

It is probably true that the consensus principle and the movement’s 
lack of such habitual attributes of international organisations as pro¬ 
grammes, charters and a standing administrative structure reduce in 
some respects the effectiveness of the movement’s entire mechanism and 
the possibilities for its swift and efficacious response to situations arising 
■in the world. It should be taken into consideration, however, that the non- 
aligned movement is not an organisation but a very unique political as¬ 
sociation and its “institutionalisation” into something like a "small UN” 
could undermine the very foundation of its existence—unity in diver¬ 
sity—and exacerbate elements of confrontation between its individual 
members and groups of states and thereby render the movement’s activity 
as a whole less effective. This is a serious dilemma whose solution will 
require wisdom and flexibility on the part of the non-aligned countries, 
which understand the need to renovate the movement somewhat in the 
present-day world. 


hat is the non-aligned movement’s place in the international arena? 
• * Can it become a “third force”, which is being debated from time to 
time both in the movement itself and outside it? But why a “third”? The 
current political diversity of the world and its dynamics can hardly be 
fitted into the Procrustean bed of a bipolar system where the Third 
World as represented by the non-aligned movement would customarily 
occupy a place somewhere “between East and West”. Today it would be 
more correct to speak of the prevalence of a tendency towards the forma¬ 
tion of a multipolar world in which the “poles” or “centres of power”, 
which possess an unequal but not static “force of gravity” would not be 
identified solely with affiliation to a particular system of social relations. 
Therefore, it would be more reasonable to speak of the non-aligned move¬ 
ment as a major influential factor in international affairs acting indepen¬ 
dently not "between” the other main forces of the day but on a par with 
them. Also, the specific nature of the movement itself, let alone the desire 
of most of its members to keep the association’s current character intact, 
is a barrier for turning it into one of the new “poles” or a special bloc. 

Why are we talking about the growing influence of the non-aligned 
movement? Underlying it is not only recognition of the unquestionable 
contribution of the non-aligned countries to consolidating the positive 
trends in the world but also the mounting importance of the developing 
countries and their problems as a whole. Thus, the economic lag of most 
of them today affects not only their future but also the prospects of the 
world economy and the world as a whole. Though slowly as yet, the 
number of developing countries, approaching “world standards” in their 
production levels, fs growing. There is a definite growth in the military 
potential of Third World countries; they are becoming more involved in 
the arms race, and the appearance of nuclear weapons in some of them is 
not excluded. Lastly, regional conflicts involving non-aligned countries, 
like the protracted Iran-lraq war, pose a threat of ballooning. A conclu¬ 
sion suggests itself to the effect that a greater role for the movement 
means greater responsibility for it on the global and regional levels. 

What do the non-aligned movement’s policies look like in the present- 
day conditions? The criteria for these policies and involvement in the 
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movement were formulated by its founding fathers in Cairo in 1961 as 
follows; 

1. The country should pursue an independent policy based on the 
principles of coexistence of states with different political and social sys¬ 
tems and those of non-alignment, or demonstrate an inclination towards 
pursuing such a policy. 

2. The country should consistently support national-liberation move¬ 
ments. 

3. The country should not be a member of a multipartite military 
alliance concluded in the context of conflicts between the great powers. 

4. If the country has a bilateral military alliance with a great power 
or is a member of a regional defensive pact, this alliance or pact should 
not be consciously concluded in the context of conflicts between the great 
powers. 

5. If the country has granted a foreign power the right to use its 
military bases, this permission should not be given in the context of 
conflicts between the great powers. (The Harare Declaration contains 
the addendum "or between one of these Powers and countries mem¬ 
bers of the Non-Aligned Movement.”) 

These principles obviously have a rather flexible nature which takes 
into account the specifics of the different relations between the non- 
aligned states and the great powers, including their former “mother coun¬ 
tries”. For example, the presence of French military personnel and bases 
in at least five African countries is not regarded in the non-aligned move¬ 
ment as a violation of their non-aligned status. By all indications, howe¬ 
ver, the US military bases in the Philippines do fall within the concept 
of “in the context of conflicts” and are an impediment to this country’s 
being accepted as a full-fledged member of the movement (at present it 
has observer status there). 


T he growing positive trends in the world notwithstanding, the essence 
of the policy of non-alignment—non-involvement in the military-poli¬ 
tical blocs of the great powers—will retain its importance. Even if the 
long-standing Soviet proposal on disbanding NATO and the Warsaw 
Treaty were to be implemented, the policy of non-alignment would all the 
same remain important in the sense that the essential differences in the 
interests and goals of the main “poles”, and contradictions between them, 
if not conflicts, would continue into the immediate future. It is quite 
another matter that amidst the growing multipolarity of the world the 
policy of non-alignment will evidently become more diversified and also 
enhance positive elements aimed at greater involvement of the non- 
aligned countries in tackling world problems in conjunction with other 
force;'. The tendency towards detente and less confrontation between the 
current two blocs of states is unquestionably conducive to this. 

These tendencies are likely to exert a certain influence both on the 
nature of relations between the non-aligned movement and the superpo¬ 
wers”—the USSR and the USA—and on the priorities of the specific 
orientations of the movement’s activities in the international arena. 

It is a known fact that the tenet of an “equal approach” to the super¬ 
powers and their “rivalry” and “equal responsibility” for world tensions, 
unabating regional conflicts, the developing countries’ economic difficul¬ 
ties and the like is rather widespread in the movement. Of course, we 
take a different view of the matter, one based on the actual state of 
affairs. It goes without saying that unlike a number of leading Western 
powers, relations between the socialist states, on the one hand, and the 
developing countries and the non-aligned movement, on the other, are 





not burdened by a colonial past, and that the pligh}: of most non-a^‘gned' 
states is a manifestation of the continuing inequitable situation in 
the world capitalist economy, and their trillion-dollar debt is 
primarily a debt, once again, to the Western countries and their banks 
and international financial organisations. Another circumstance of no 
small importance is that the non-aligned countries have many more com¬ 
mon elements in their approaches to present-day international problems 
with the socialist countries than with the West. In the UN, for example, 
the non-aligned and the socialist countries vote the same on resolutions 
over 80 per cent of the time. 

One can, of course, understand the United States’ dissatisfaction over 
the fact that in the Harare Political Declaration of the Non-Aligned Mo¬ 
vement the US stand on particular issues is mentioned 54 times in a 
critical light, while the Soviet Union is not mentioned at all in a similar 
vein. It is obvious, however, that the point at issue is the non-aligned 
movement’s own assessment of specific aspects of the policies of one of 
the superpowers and not at all promoting the interests and goals of the 
other. Such is the actual state of affairs. It, however, can hardly attest 
to a departure by the non-aligned countries from its principles or to a 
violation of the policy of “true” non-alignment. The tenet of the move¬ 
ment’s “equidistance” from the superpowers is disputed by many of its 
members, who justly regard it as an attempt to doom the movement to 
passiveness in world affairs and to repudiation of cooperation with other 
present-day peace forces. After all, these countries themselves are capable 
of appraising particular initiatives and stands of the great powers not 
according to where they originate from but according to the goals they 
pursue and the extent to which they accord with the interests of the 
non-aligned states. 

Acclaiming the Soviet proposal for the elimination of all nuclear 
weapons by all the nuclear-weapon countries by the year 2000, the Ha¬ 
rare Declaration noted that this proposal largely coincides with the 
stand which the non-aligned countries take on these issues. The following 
statement by the Indian ambassador to Indonesia in an interview to the 
Indonesian newspaper Jakarta Post is indicative. He said that each issue 
on which India disagreed with the USA was an issue on which there 
were divergences between the non-aligned movement and the USA. Each 
issue on which India had an agreement of opinion with the USSR was 
as one of a unity of views between the entire movement and the USSR. 
The successful development of Soviet-Indian ties was promoted by the 
fact that the USSR had never attempted to force India to repudiate its 
policy of non-alignment. The above hardly means that there are no diffe¬ 
rences in the stands of the Soviet Union and the non-aligned movement. 
They exist in assessments of the sources of international tensions, in a 
number of aspects of disarmament, and in several acute regional pro¬ 
blems, specifically, regarding the events in Afghanistan and Kampuchea. 
However, we are not dramatising these differences and do not view them 
as a stumbling block in the search for common ground and for continu-. 
ing our fruitful cooperation with the non-aligned movement on the key 
issues of the day. 

There is every reason to speak of certain changes in the USSR’s 
approach to the non-aligned movement in the context of the revamping 
of its domestic and foreign policies at present. While the principled 
stand of solidarity with the non-aligned movement which the Soviet 
Union has manifested from the outset remains unaltered, our approach 
to it has become more receptive to the specifics of this unique phenome¬ 
non and exhibits a generally broader view of the movements’ role in the 
world. 

9—1459 (aBM.) . \ ■ 
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For one thing, the Soviet side has unequivocally stated its recogni¬ 
tion of the non-aligned movement as an independent factor of world 
politics and placed emphasis on respect for the founding principles of 
the movement and its policy of non-involvement in the military blocs. 
For another, alongside our recognition of the importance of the anti¬ 
imperialist orientation of the movement’s activities, the Soviet statements 
underscore the significance of its democratic and peacemaking work, which 
is winning support among all quarters of the non-aligned states and is 
helping to promote the movement’s participation in efforts to resolve 
global problems. Lastly, the USSR has stated in clear-cut terms that it 
does not view the non-aligned movement through the prism of East,-West 
relations and respects the right of each people and each country to choose 
a path of development. 

Still another fact deserves mentioning. The tenet that was once cur¬ 
rent in the Soviet academic and journalistic communities to the effect 
that the non-aligned movement and the Soviet Union are “natural allies’’ 
is no longer maintained. Although this tenet did not provide for any 
truly allied relations and was based more on the proximity of stands of 
the non-aligned and the socialist countries in the UN, it was guardedly 
perceived in many non-aligned countries and in fact distorted the genuine 
nature of the Soviet approach to the movement. 

These new accents in the Soviet stand have evoked positive attitudes 
in the non-aligned movement at large and have made it possible to 
enhance mutual understanding with many participants in the movement, 
including such influential countries as India, Yugoslavia and Algeria. 
Our dialogue and constructive cooperation with the non-aligned move¬ 
ment in the international arena have consolidated palpably over the past 
few years. Of particular importance were the visits of Mikhail Gorbachev 
to India in November 1986 and to Yugoslavia in March 1988 and the 
adoption there of the Delhi Declaration on Principles for a Nuclear- 
Weapon-Free and Non-Violent World and the Soviet-Yugoslav Declara¬ 
tion, which mirror the real nature of the Soviet Union’s relations with 
the non-aligned movement. “The Soviet Union has many good friends 
among the non-aligned states. We respect their status and strive to take 
account of the movement’s positions as a major political force of our 
times,” Mikhail Gorbachev said in one of his addresses in Belgrade. 

Of course, the nature and scope of bilateral relations between the 
Soviet Union and various non-aligned countries are not identical. At pre¬ 
sent we are maintaining close comradely ties with socialist members of 
the non-aligned movement such as Cuba, Vietnam, Laos and the Demo¬ 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea. We have concluded treaties on friend¬ 
ship and cooperation with a number of non-aligned countries, including 
India, Ethiopia, Iraq, Afghanistan, Angola and Mozambique, which touch 
upon the sphere of military cooperation as well. These bilateral treaties, 
however, are not in violation of the non-aligned status of the above coun¬ 
tries, inasmuch as they arc not “military alliances” or agreements on 
mutual assistance and are not aimed against third countries. Also, many 
non-aligned countries have bilateral agreements with Western powers, 
in the military sphere included, which, however, the movement does not 
regard as a violation of the principles of non-alignment. 

Here it is appropriate to touch upon the attitude of the West, the 
United Stales first and foremost, to the non-aligned mxwement. Of course, 
there are differences, which are linked with the specifics of the West’s 
historically established ties with the newly-free countries. All the same, 
a notable restraint prevailed in the attitude of the West to the non-alig¬ 
ned movement until recently, and as far as the USA was concerned, this 
was outright hostility. It was former Secretary of. State John Foster Dul¬ 
les who uttered the notorious words about the amorality of non-align- 
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merit. Afterwards, too, Washington repeatedly spoke of the “anti-Arne* 
rican” and “pro-Soviet” nature of the movement. 

Today it appears that the United States, if not yet revamping its 
attitude to the non-aligned movement, is at least reassessing it. Thus, 
speaking at the State Council in Washington on December 4, 1987, US 
Secretary of State George Shultz declared that our world had ceased 
being bipolar and that such regional, political and religious associations 
as the Organisation of American States, the Organisation of African 
Unity, the Non-Aligned Movement and the Organisation of the Islamic 
Conference were now becoming for some countries forums enabling them 
to exert an influence on world politics not always the way the US would 
like, but all the same they were conductors of influence. Responding to 
the greeting of Algerian President Benjedid over the signing of the So- 
vict-American INF Treaty, President Ronald Reagan wrote that for the 
US it was important to receive the approval of Algeria—one of the lea¬ 
ders of the non-aligned movement and a member of the Security Coun¬ 
cil—especially at the time when he planned to visit the Soviet Union 
in 1988. 

The non-aligned countries would only welcome a change in the US 
position on the non-aligned movement and its readiness to follow the 
Soviet Union’s example of not viewing this movement through the prism 
of ideological or other “competition” and not decry the “hand of Mos¬ 
cow” in the aspiration of the people of some non-aligned country to 
shape its own destiny. Furthermore, such a change would broaden the 
possibilities for parallel or coordinated actions by both great powers, 
for example, towards promoting a settlement of crises and acute regio¬ 
nal conflicts, as has been the case with the Afghan problem, and would 
enhance trust in their actions on the part of the non-aligned countries. 

China occupies a place of its own in the relations among the non- 
aligned countries in the international arena. This socialist state, the 
world leader in population size, maintains developed ties with them and 
renders them whatever assistance it can. The Chinese leadership voices 
its positive attitude to the non-aligned movement. In the greeting of 
Premier of the PRC State Council to the Harare Conference, one of the 
points made was that China’s foreign policy was generally harmonious 
with the goals of the non-aligned movement. In the international press 
references are sometimes made to similar features of China and the 
developing countries, such as the relatively recent liberation from colo¬ 
nial and imperialist domination and the problem of surmounting econo¬ 
mic backwardness as the basis for the possibility of China’s formal asso¬ 
ciation with the non-aligned movement. 

However, China’s status as one of the great powers would hardly 
accord with such an association. An improvement in the climate of 
Soviet-Chinese relations can also have a favourable effect on a coales¬ 
cence of approaches of the two biggest socialist powers towards the non- 
aligned movement and consolidate relations between the socialist world 
and the developing world as equal partners in the efforts to tackle the 
tasks facing humanity. This development would certainly elicit a positive 
response from the non-aligned states. 


I t would be incorrect of course to ignore the fact that the proces.ses tak¬ 
ing place in the relations among the great powers are under the close 
scrutiny of the non-aligned countries and at times evoke misgivings on 
their part. Apprehensions are being voiced to the effect that the “rap¬ 
prochement” between the great powers might take place “at the expense” 
of the developing countries, to the detriment of their national or regional 
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interests. For example, the attainment of Soviet-American accords on 
disarmament problems has been perceived in some quarters as a factor 
which will supposedly lead to “shifts to the right” in the non-aligned 
movement, have a negative effect on its anti-imperialist and anti-colo¬ 
nialist activities, hamper the national-liberation struggle, and so on. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on the fact that the USSR is not seek¬ 
ing solutions to international problems and issues of relations with the 
United Slates to the detriment of third countries’ interests, all the more 
so of ihosc of its friends. Soviet support for the just struggle of the peo¬ 
ples for their national liberation and equal status in the world remains 
a mailer of principle. The incomplete nature of this struggle, the oonti- 
nualion of the policy of neo-colonialist oppression of the developing coun¬ 
tries, strong-arming tactics against them- these are the objective under¬ 
pinnings for carrying on the anti-imperialist activities of the movement 
in the spirit of its members’ own decisions. It is quite another matter 
that someone would like to “lake the edge otT” the movement’s stands on 
“difficult” problems; from all evidence, however, this position is not 
shared by most non-aligned countries. The movement’s increased atten¬ 
tion to universal problems testifies to the fact that it is not moving 
either to the right or the left, but is maturing, acting more constructively 
and responsibly, as is demanded by the times and the consolidating 
spirit of the new thinking. 

When one views the movement from the sidelines, one gets the feel¬ 
ing that, in (he light of the positive shifts taking place in (he world, the 
non-aligned countries are today seeking specific ways to lake a bigger 
part in elforts to resolve global problems together with (he great powers. 
They arc trying to identify spheres for advancing their own initiatives, 
and are exploring the priorities of their activities for the foreseeable 
period. Non-aligned movement members arc frequently contending (hat 
today, when nuclear disarmament has gotten olT square one, the move¬ 
ment can shift the emphasis to the urgent economic problems of the 
developing countries and search for ways to eliminate their foreign debt, 
hunger, poverty and disease. 

The problem of socio-economic survival has become an extremely for¬ 
midable onus on the developing countries and, alongside the nuclear 
problem, has assumed the nature of a global threat to the future of 
humanity; as such it can be solved .surely and constructively solely 
through the efTorls of the entire world community, through the establish¬ 
ment of a new international economic order. However, this cannot be 
attained apart from efforts to accomplish the most urgent task—prevent¬ 
ing a nuclear catastrophe and ensuring steady progress towards disar¬ 
mament. It is this process that will open the road to the real implemen¬ 
tation of the principle “disarmament for development”. That is why both 
today and tomorrow energetic steps by the non-aligned movement in 
these areas will always remain relevant and will more likely acquire 
greater weight. It would be no exaggeration to say that the anti-nuclear 
and anti-war activities of the non-aligned movement are the most impor¬ 
tant thing (hat is making its role so significant in today’s world. So at¬ 
tempts to detract from the importance of these activities, to "depoliticise” 
the movement would do serious harm to its prestige and thus hamper the 
non-aligned countries’ efforts to resolve burning economic problems. 

In (odax’s interdependent and integral world the very approach of 
the non-aligned stales to disarmament processes will inevitably acquire 
new features. Alongside continued support for the on-going process of 
Soviet-American accords and promotion of efforts within the framework 
of the UN and the Geneva Conference on Disarmament, the prohibition 
of nuclear tests, non-militarisation of outer space, prohibition of chemical 
weapons, etc., the non-aligned countries should give more attention to 
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involvement in the process of the nuclear disarmament of the other nu¬ 
clear powers, and also issues of “horizontal” disarmament, including the 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons and reductions in conventional 
weapons. 

It would be incorrect, of course, to underestimate the inertia in the 
stereotyped stands in this delicate sphere that have laken shape in many 
non-aligned countries, stereotypes suggested by non-acceptance of the 
“nuclear monopoly" of the great powers, wariness of their “near-nuclear” 
aggressive neighbours (Israel, South Africa), suspicions regarding the 
"regional ambitions” of larger countries, the real needs of the defence 
of their sovereignty and territorial integrity, and so on. All the same in 
today’s conditions these traditional stands need to be reassessed. The 
Harare Conference’s support for the idea of full elimination of nuclear 
weapons by the year 2000 logically presupposes recognition of both its 
“vertical” and "horizontal” dimensions. 

An understanding of the impossibility of the use of nuclear weapons 
to attain political ends and the global nature of the threat even of its 
“local” practical u.se is making it imperative for the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries themselves to take a new approach to the problem of the non-pro¬ 
liferation of nuclear weapons, including the possibility of their appear¬ 
ing in a “black”, “Islamic” or any other version. Aside from all else, this 
would be an additional prete.xt for the opponents of nuclear disarmament 
on the global level. What will be needed in this context is an unbiased 
and more energetic approach to the creation of nuclear-free zones in 
different parts of the world and to the continued e.xistencc of foreign 
military bases on the territories of the non-aligned countries. 

It is also obvious that in the event of the successful advance of the 
nuclear disarmament process, as well as reductions of conventional wea¬ 
ponry by the two main military-political blocs on the territory from the 
Atlantic to (he Urals, the importance of conventional weapons in other 
parts of the world will grow somewhat over the long term. Even if the spe¬ 
cifics of the non-aligned countries and the existence of regional problems are 
laken into consideration, there is no denying the fact that an arms race 
in modern types of weaponry in the Third World, as the Iran-Iraq con¬ 
flict amply show.<, is not leading to the desired political and military 
results, but merely causes huge casualties and diverts resources from 
the urgent needs of development. 

Is it not high time to give consideration to ways of maintaining, at 
least in explosive areas where this is commensurate and possible, an 
arms balance at a lower level, rather then build them up and perfect 
them? It is time for the non-aligned countries to get down to searching 
for Iheir own "Geneva” or “Vienna”. 

There is still another aspect of the matter. The quite explicable con¬ 
cern of the developing countries for their security and defence, includ¬ 
ing the “self-reliance” concept, must not place these countries outside 
the framework of the overall process of disarmament, isolate them, let 
alone counterpose them to efforts to establish a comprehensive system 
of international security. The fact that most non-aligned countries at 
the 42nd session of the UN General Assembly supported the resolution 
on this vitally important issue, thereby assuming their share of the moral 
and political responsibility for its implementation, gives reason to hope 
that the non-aligned movement will make its powerful voice heard here. 


T here is little doubt that on-going efforts to restructure international 
economic relations on fair principles will be one of the priorities in 
the activities of the non-aligned movement in the years to come. Ever 
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greater emphasis is expected to be made on broadening economic ties 
between the developing countries themselves within the framework of 
South-South cooperation, as was shown by the conference of their minis¬ 
ters in June 1987 in Pyongyang. Of course, the foreign debt will remain 
the most acute problem, as a complex one that extends beyond a purely 
economic framework. A great deal here will depend on coordination of 
the various approaches of the non-aligned countries to its solution and 
on the extent to which they manage to shift this problem from the sphere 
of bilateral contacts between debtors and creditors into the framework 
of an extensive and authoritative discussion of it at an international 
conference. » 

An important sphere of tlie non-aligned movement’s activities where 
its potential does not seem to have been harnessed in full measure is 
the settlement of border disputes and regional conflicts, especially those 
where non-aligned countries are directly involved. The Iran-Iraq conflict 
has shown how difficuK it is for the non-aligned movement tc promote 
its setllemenl due to the dissimilar approach to it on the part of the move¬ 
ment’s members thejnselves. Security and cooperation in the vast region 
of Asia and the Pacific are other issues that need to be scrutinised more 
carefully by Ihc non-aligned movement. 

For the time being, however, they exist piecemeal in its political 
documents, without a vision of the Asian process as a whole. By all 
indications, there is no ad hoc committee or contact group for the Asia 
and Pacific Region unlike, say, the regions of Latin America, the Middle 
East, or Southern Africa. The signing of the Geneva agreements on 
Afghanistan and the efforts being undertaken towards national reconci¬ 
liation in Kampuchea should obviously be taken into account by the non- 
aligned countries when they shape their further stand on these problems. 
The example of the Afghan settlement can be highly useful to the non- 
aligned movement in its search for a peaceful political settlement of 
other regional problems as well. It would probably be worthwhile to have 
in the non-aligned movement something of a “firefighting team’’ of expe¬ 
rienced and authoritative political figures and diplomats designed to 
extinguish all sorts of big and small “fires’’ and disputes between non- 
aligned states. 

Of course, a great deal would also hinge on the energetic participa¬ 
tion of the non-aligned countries in the efforts of the United Nations and 
their assistance in enhancing the UN’s role in maintaining peace and 
security in general and in settling interstate disputes and conflicts in 
particular. For example, their support at the upcoming 43rd session of 
the UN General Assembly of the Declaration on the Prevention and Re¬ 
moval of Disputes and Situations Which May Threaten International 
Peace and Security and on the Role of the UN in this field which is 
consonant with the decisions of the Harare Conference, would unques¬ 
tionably promote the laying of the political and legal foundations for a 
comprehensive system of international security and would help make the 
UN more effective. Generally speaking, in the context of the consolida¬ 
tion of the new political thinking, the role of the UN and “UN troops’’ 
in settling conflicts also requires a new approach on the part of the non- 
aligned countries, an approach devoid of the prejudice which was evoked 
in the past by apprehensions over a repeat of the sad experience of the 
use of UN troops in Korea and Congo. These are different 
times. 

Today there is every reason to say that the positive changes in the 
international arena and the Soviet-American accords on disarmament 
and regarding Afghanistan that have been reached are broadening ra¬ 
ther than narrowing the non-aligned movement’s possibilities for working 
independently and in concert with others to promote the new political 
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thinking in the world and to draw on it to solve the global, regional 
and other problems facing the peoples of every continent. 


T he current year is an event-filled one politically for the non-aligned 
states. A session of the 73-membcr Non-Aligned Movement Coordina¬ 
tion Bureau was held in Havana in late May at the ministerial level. 
For the first time in the movement’s history, it was devoted to disarma¬ 
ment problems. A common platform of the movement’s participants 
was elaborated, from which they addressed the 3rd Special Session 
of the UN General Assembly Session Devoted to Disarmament held 
in June in New York. At the beginning of September, Nicosia, 
the capital of Cyprus, is to host a conference of the foreign ministers of the 
non-aligned countries, which i.s to outline the political orientations of the 
movement’s activities right up until the next, ninth, summit conference 
of the non-alignment movement in 1989. The three-year term of the chair¬ 
manship of Zimbabwe in the non-alignment movement, which is being 
implemented under the capable leadership of President Robert Mugabe, 
is drawing to a close. That is why on Cyprus the ministers will have 
to tackle llie important task of determining the venue of the ninth forum 
and thus the country that will chair the movement over the next period. 
We can only hope that the conference in Nicosia is a succes and that its 
participants display the statesmanship inherent in them in tackling the 
tasks in hand so as to preserve the non-alignment movement’s unity and 
consolidate its prestige in the knowledge that its future is being forged 
today. 

In conclusion I would like to adduce the following words from the 
Delhi Declaration; ‘The world is one and its security is indivisible. East 
and West, North and South, regardless of social systems, ideologies, 
religion or race, must join together in a common commitment to disar¬ 
mament and development... 

“The danger that threatens mankind is grave. But mankind has the 
power to prevent a catastrophe, and to pave the way to a nuclear-wea- 
pon-frcc civilisation. The peace coalition embracing the efforts of the 
non-aligned movement and of the six nations, of all peace-loving coun¬ 
tries, political parties and public organisations is gaining strength, thus 
giving us reason for hope and optimism. The time for decisive and urgent 
action has come”. 
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I n liis address lo llie 27lli Party Congress in February 1986, General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev established the basis for a radically new 
national security policy for the Soviet Union. His statement was espe¬ 
cially significant because he was presenting to the most august body, 
the Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, not only his 
own views as general .secretary—important as those arc—but the Poli¬ 
tical Report of the Central Committee. In a statement with very great 
potential importance for Soviet defense policy, foreign policy, and arms 
control he declared for the first time the insufficiency for security of 
defense or deterrence in the nuclear age. “The character of present-day 
weaj)ons,” in his words, “leaves any country no hope of safeguarding 
itself solely with military and technical means, for example, by building 
up a defcn.sc system, even the most powerful one.” While accepting the 
reality of mutual deterrence, “in which the whole world becomes a nu¬ 
clear hostage,” he argued that “security cannot be built endlessly on 
fear of retaliation, in other words, on the doctrines of ‘containment’ or 
‘deterrence.’” Moreover, deterrence encourages “an arms race, that may 
sooner or later go out of control.” Rather, “ensuring security is increa¬ 
singly seen as a political problem, and it can only be resolved by poli¬ 
tical means.” 

Gorbachev reaffirmed the Soviet pledge not to be first to use nuclear 
weapons, but then went on to say: “But it is not secret that scenarios 
for a nuclear strike against us do exist. We have no right to overlook 
this. The Soviet Union is a staunch adversary of nuclear war in any 
variant.” And what was his response to meet this threat? “Our country 
stands for remo\ing weapons of mass destruction from use, for limiting 
the military potential to reasonable adequacy. But the character and level 
of this ceiling continue to be restricted by the altitudes and actions of 
the USA and its partners in the blocs. Under these conditions we repeat 
again and again: the Soviet Union lays no claim to more security, but 
it will not settle for less.”' 

This line of argument and its terms are revealing. In the first place, 
Gorbachev was arguing throughout in terms of security rather than 
“mililary” security. He made no reference to a military balance, and 
argued that deterrence is not enough: it is necessary to move beyond 
mutual deterrence to increased mutual confidence, and from national 
security to international security. Most .striking, even in discussing the 
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present situation where mutual deterrence prevails, he advanced as his 
criterion for military forces “reasonable sufficiency.” This opened up pos¬ 
sible argument challenging even the traditional criteria for maintaining 
parity and deterrence, although it did not necessarily mean readiness 
for radical unilateral constraints. Nor did it mean that he and others in 
the Soviet leadership would necessarily ignore other objectives to which 
military power contributes. But it suggested that a very interesting 
period in the development of Soviet political-military policy and military 
doctrine might be about to unfold. 

And, indeed, it is. "Sufficiency” has become a standard element in 
Soviet military as well as political writings. It is necessary to judge the 
significance of declaratory policy and doctrine by relating it to Soviet 
actions, but the very fact that Soviet military and political figures are 
seriously debating the meaning and application of new concepts bears 
witness to the fact that they are meaningful. 

Perestroika, a restructuring, is underway at several levels. First is 
a changed assessment of the world and of international politics, includ¬ 
ing the conclusion that, in Gorbachev’s words, “the modern world has 
become much too small and fragile for wars and a policy of strength. 
It cannot be saved and preserved if the way of thinking and actions 
built up over the centuries on the acceptability and permissibility of 
wars and armed conflicts are not shed once and for all, re.solutely and 
irrevocably.” 2 Second is new thinking on strategic stability, the need 
to reduce forces to reasonable sufficiency, a need for both sides to reduce 
the concentration of forces and adopt a defensive posture in Europe, and 
the unreliability of mutual deterrence over the long term. 

This formulation was drawn from one first used in an unprecedented 
declaration on military doctrine of the Warsaw Pact signed in May 1987 
by the leaders of all the Pact member states. The statement declared: 
“The main aim of the military doctrine of the Warsaw Treaty countries 
and of the military doctrine of every Warsaw Treaty member country Is 
to solve the cardinal problem facing mankind—the prevention of a nu¬ 
clear and conventional war.”’* This declaration served not only to coor¬ 
dinate Pact doctrine and policy, but also to advance Soviet military 
doctrinal development. 

The magnitude of the change from the early 1970.S is evident by 
comparing these definitions of Soviet military doctrine with that presen¬ 
ted by Marshal Andrei Grechko, then minister of defense, in 1971: 
“(Soviet) military doctrine is a system of scientifically founded and of¬ 
ficially endorsed views on questions of the preparation and the victo¬ 
rious waging of war in defense of the interests of the Soviet Union and 
the countries of the socialist commonwealth.” “ 

Soviet military doctrine has thus gained a new e.xpllcit Incorporation 
in its political-military dimension of the need for averting nuclear, and 
indeed all, war. The increasingly frequent references since 1985 to the 
expanded aim of preventing war, rather than specifically nuclear war, 
was an easy change in the political level of military doctrine. 

Gorbachev, before coming to power, had declared in a major speech 
in 1983, that arms reductions as a transition toward complete disarma¬ 
ment should be based on “preserving the overall balance, but at the 
lowest possible levels." And several months before the Party Congress 
he had first used the very formulation “reasonable sufficiency.” 

The idea of working toward reasonable sufficiency in arms negota- 
tions was the first line of development of the concept during 1986. The 
idea was for both sides to reverse the upward spiral of the arms race 
and build down to much lower levels of forces. 

Gorbachev again referred to reasonable sufficiency In two speeches in 
February 1987. In the first one, addressing an international forum, he 
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affirmed the readiness of the Soviet Union "to renounce its status as a 
nuclear power and to reduce all other arms to a minimum of reasonable 
sufficiency,” in the context of moving with the United States toward 
“a comprehensive system of international security.” And at each stage 
of disarmament "there must definitely be respect for mutual interests 
and a balance, constantly being lowered, at a level of reasonable suffi¬ 
ciency.” In the other speech, at the 18lh Congress of the Soviet Trade 
Unions, a little over a week later, he made a similar statement. 

Subsequent statements by Soviet political and military leaders and 
scholars further developed the idea of relating sufficiency to requirements 
for defense. Military writers emphasize that the limits of reasonable suf¬ 
ficiency are set not by the Soviet Union, but by the actions of the United 
States and NATO. The countries of the Warsaw Pact do not seek mili¬ 
tary superiority or aspire to greater security, but they will not accept 
less security or permit military superiority over themselves. The deci¬ 
sive factor in preventing war at the present time remains military stra¬ 
tegic parity. Sometimes the thesis is repeated that defense of the country 
must be absolute—a far cry from General Secretary Gorbachev’s state¬ 
ment that no country can provide its security by a defense .system, even 
the most powerful one. 

Since mid-1987 a number of military and civilian writers have dealt 
with the concept of reasonable sufficiency. Soviet scientists also proceed 
from the fact that strategic parity between the Soviet Union and the 
United States remains a requirement for deterrence, so long as nuclear 
weapons exist, but nonetheless the stabilizing role of parity is not abso¬ 
lute. There is only one path to stability and prevention of the threat of 
war; lowering the level of confrontation and reducing military potentials 
in the direction of reasonable sufficiency. Preference for asymmetrical 
responses to military buildups of the other side is noted alongside with 
this. At first glance, and in fact in some ca.ses, it seems "natural” to 
respond in kind to a threat to the strategic balance, but such an ap¬ 
proach can have many negative consequences. Soviet scientists prove 
that the necessity for a transition to sufficiency is also engendered by 
economic reasons. The arms race is causing harm to the economy to the 
extent that it is beginning to shake the foundations of the economy and 
threaten the security of the country. 

Soviet scientists clearly hold up the point of view of Soviet Defense 
Minister Dmitri Yazov in that the essence of sufficiency "is determined 
by the nece.ssity of not permitting a nuclear attack under any, even the 
most unfavorable, circumstances.”^ They note that under present condi¬ 
tions for a retaliatory capability to meet that deterrent purpose it would 
be sufficient to use only a small fraction of the strategic arsenal of the 
power under attack. 

This makes it possible to negotiate the reduction of nuclear (as well 
as conventional, by the way) armaments by large quantities, without 
fearing to cause damage to one’s own security. 

Does this approach mean that the concept of reasonable sufficiency 
should provide for the necessity of preserving such a minimum of nu¬ 
clear weapons? Not obligatory. Because the concept of reasonable suffi¬ 
ciency is rather a dynamic than a static category the essence of which 
will inevitably transform following the changes in strategic situation. 
Every new step toward nuclear disarmament will mean the lowering of 
the level of reasonable sufficiency. As a result of that, at a definite stage, 
even the most "modest” nuclear potential will appear to be higher than 
that level. 

Reasonable sufficiency presupposes that for the prevention of aggres¬ 
sion by the other side it is not so much necessary to equal his forces as 
to deter its leadership from unleashing war. In other words, a reasonable 
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approach considers not only an estimate of hypothetical capabilities of 
a possible adversary, but also a dialectical analysis and account of his 
realistic intentions and, the main thing, his interests. This is a subtle 
and potentially important new line in Soviet thinking. 


S oviet military doctrine includes the development of military and poli* 
tical-military, indeed ideological-political-military, theorizing of a kind 
that has no direct parallel in the West. 

The development of philosophical analysis had led, by the fall of 
1987, to published discussion by some Soviet military theorists proposing 
that because of the inescapable relationship of war to policy, and the 
utter inability of global nuclear war to serve any rational policy, the 
very term “nuclear-missile war” should be abandoned and replaced by 
■'ouclear-missilc catastrophe.” It is argued that “the ‘war as the conti¬ 
nuation of politics’ formula has been so much deformed by the realities 
of the nuclear age that, in terms of its essence, content and functions, 
it proves to be unfit for understanding what is usually termed a nuclear- 
missile war.” Lenin’s authority is cited for the theoretical conclusion that 
“a conflict involving the use of nuclear weapons objectively becomes a 
self-negation of war, its evolvement into a global catastrophe.”® 

This distinction, which the authors have introduced into theoretical 
discussion, reflects the continuing development of Soviet policy on the 
prevention of nuclear war. As the authors noted, these new realities have 
alTected the structure of the military forces. In particular, “the strategic 
nuclear forces of the USSR ... are called upon to fulfil the mission of 
averting such a catastrophe and to be an instrument of retaliation.” They 
also suggested that “the concept of distinguishing war and nuclear-mis¬ 
sile catastrophe from the related understanding of the functions perfor¬ 
med by ‘conventional’ and ‘nuclear strategic’ forces enables us to gain 
a deeper insight into the objective need to find the best possible ways 
(taking into account the military policy of imperialism) of dealing with 
the tasks of maintaining the nation’s defense and building the armed 
forces on a level that would enable us to avert a nuclear disaster and 
to repel any military attack ... outside ... against any state party to the 
treaty.” ^ 

While this theorizing may seem gobbledygook to most American 
readers, it could be a very significant step toward substituting a form of 
minimum deterrence for a deterrent based on war-fighting capabilities. 
The contingency of war may justify hedging preparations for waging it; 
the contingency of catastrophe cannot, it can only justify measures to 
avert the possibility. 

One of the two authors. Colonel Boris Kanevsky, had in fact a few 
months earlier made a scarcely veiled reference to the gut issue of mili¬ 
tary requirements. In a review article he criticized a recent book on 
military doctrine for not making ‘‘a more fundamental study” of ‘‘‘such, 
an important problem, particularly for the military reader, as the corre¬ 
lation between the thesis on the impossibility of victory in a nuclear- 
missile war, and the necessity for raising the combat readiness of the 
army and navy in order to defeat any aggressor.”® How, indeed, to “cor¬ 
relate” or reconcile those two propositions! In contrast, combat readiness 
for deterrence, in contradistinction to readiness for war-waging to defeat 
an enemy, can be justified consistently with belief in no victors in a 
nuclear war. It is, as the Soviet idiom has it, “no accident” that the 
author of the book and other commentators had theretofore chosen not to 
draw attention to the discrepancy arising between the political and mili¬ 
tary-technical levels of current Soviet military doctrine. 
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Finally, this analysis stressed that “a very important con- 
se(|iicncc oi the conceptual approach (in line with the new thinking) to 
comprehending the essence of a nuclear-missile catastrophe is the need 
for more closely coordinated steps toward resolving the theoretical and 
practical problems of foreign and defense policies.” The “cardinal tasks” 
it cited concern “the problems of averting a nuclear disaster, securing 
a nuclear-free world, of the readiness and ability to repel the aggressive 
designs of the militaristic forces of imperialism,” which “can now be suc¬ 
cessfully tackled only through concerted efforts both in international 
affairs and in the military sphere.” 

This article provoked a storm of debate. Three months later, the edi¬ 
tors published five letters, selected as best reflecting the points of view 
most characteristic of many received. Four of the five strongly endorse 
the tlirnst of the original article, although some criticize specific points. 
One commentary stated that it signifies a definite breakthrough in the 
new political thinking, others welcome its searching, creative character, 
departure from stereotypes. 

The critic finds the article theoretically untrue, and practically harm¬ 
ful, and warns that social .scientists (sic) must take on themselves res¬ 
ponsibility for such disorienting of society, and asks how Soviet policy 
to prevent nuclear war and “our military doctrine, all our practical 
measures” had been possible in the absence of a “scientifically-grounded 
conception” ** as charged by the authors. It will be interesting to see how 
this debate, and the broader debate, go. 

The political leadership has clearly ehosen to stimulate new thinking 
on security issues. Not all new ideas will be accepted. Military doctrine, 
in both its political and military-technical levels, is changing in impor¬ 
tant ways. It is not too early to conclude that this change has important 
implications for U.S. security policy. It is, however, necessary to note 
that many key issues are still under review and their relevance to cur¬ 
rent and Soviet policy is not entirely clear, in .some cases even to the So¬ 
viet leaders themselves. 

One key issue concerns the Soviet view of how to meet their deter¬ 
rence requirements. Fundamentally, the question here is whether deter¬ 
rence requires parity and a war-waging capability, as has hitherto been 
believed, or whether a standard of reasonable sufficiency means that 
deterrence can be sustained for less. 

Beyond the argument over requirements to sustain deterrence is ano¬ 
ther issue. Is deterrence itself sufficient to provide security? Gorbachev 
answered in the negative in his report to the Party Congress. There is 
no policy dispute over a current and continuing requirement to provide 
at least an assured retaliatory capability, and to maintain parity in such 
capability (however defined). But the Soviet view, not new in the late 
1980s but given new impetus in policy initiatives, is that every effort 
should be made to prevent the possibility of nuclear war, optimally and 
ultimately through elimination of nuclear weapons. This is not merely 
a subject for speeches by Gorbachev and broad proposals such as that 
of January 1986. It also finds e.vpression in Soviet military thinking and 
doctrine in many ways. 

Europe remains the focus of the military confrontation between the 
two alliances. Previously the Soviet Union (and the principal NATO 
powers) have been content to keep large counterposed armies in a some¬ 
what uneasy balance. Now there is a desire on the part of the^jolitical 
Icadeship under Gorbachev to seek po.ssibly far-reaching changes in that 
military situation to establish a more stable balance at far lower levels. 
Both the Soviet military establishment, and the Western alliance, recog¬ 
nize the desirability of change, but are fearful of embarking on unfami- 
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liar and even uncharted paths. Challenges to orthodox Soviet military 
doctrine are greatest in this area. 

At present, there are incipient and potential changes, but also potential 
serious controversy. Much will depend on the direction and pace of Wes¬ 
tern readiness to explore new possibilities for restructuring the military 
balance. There is need for new thinking on both sides. 
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SOCIALIST ORIENTATION: 
REALITY AND ILLUSIONS 


Aleksei KIVA 


I t may seem incredible that a concept dealt with in numerous disserta¬ 
tions, monographs, articles and discussions is still seen by some as 
open to question. But with our society undergoing revolutionary peres¬ 
troika, people are no longer willing to take anybody’s authoritarian opi¬ 
nions at their face value. They demand proof of the soundness of the 
appraisal of any social phenomenon. Nor is the concept of socialist orien¬ 
tation (non-capitalist development) of Third World countries an excep¬ 
tion. It has been the object of the most diverse opinions expressed 
publicly since the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU CC. 

This does not surprise me, for socialist orientation is both a scientific 
and a political problem of great importance. My audiences jn various 
cities where 1 deliver lectures on the subject often ask me sharp ques¬ 
tions. Occasionally they show even greater boldness than some specia¬ 
lists, as the following examples suggest. 

“We are told that a socialist orientation has advantages. But what 
are they in the light of the fact that many socialist-oriented countries 
are developing more slowly than other newly free states and that people 
there live in dire poverty and are even starving in some cases?” “Accord¬ 
ing to Marx, a backward country cannot build socialism by itself. It 
needs powerful and varied assistance from without. Are we in a position 
to help these countries now that we have so many unsolved problems 
of our own?” “1 think the problem comes down to a sad dilemma. Either 
we will perj)ctuale their lag because we cannot help them effectively 
or world capitalism will help them, imposing its path of development 
in the process.” “You describe socialist-oriented countries as our allies 
in the fight against imperialism and as a reserve of socialism. But what 
do we mean by the road to socialism? Is it just non-capitalist deveiop- 
rnent? Yet many Third World countries have already attained an average 
level of capilalisl development. Besides, few countries—mostly small and 
very poor ones -have chosen a socialist orientation. Is that all socialism 
has in the Third World as a reserve? Secondly, is non-capitalist develop¬ 
ment the shortest route to socialism in any circumstances? Couldn’t it 
be the other way round? Isn’t our approach to the problem dogmatic?” 
“Isn’t our approach to newly free countries based on old political think¬ 
ing? Surely our friendship with capitalist-oriented India has as positive 
an elTocI on the national liberation struggle and international relations 
generally as, say, relations between our country and any socialist-orien¬ 
ted state?” 

Some of the above questions are plainly put incorrectly, nor are the 
appraisals contained in them entirely justified. But this is not the point. 
Openness necessitates honest discussion of the real potentialities of so¬ 
cialism and capitalism in the Third World, both today and in the fore- 
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seeable future. New political thinking is incompatible with a dogmatic 
approach to social processes; it fully discards the simplistic concept pre¬ 
viously held that our national interests can be firmly linked with only 
one of the two groups of countries following different roads to social 
progress. The Soviet public wants to know more about the processes 
actually going on in countries whose struggle against colonialism and 
for national independence we have supported morally and politically as 
well as materially. It is entitled to fuller and more objective informa¬ 
tion, especially on countries which we help economically, as by supply¬ 
ing food (not because we have any surpluses but because we are promp¬ 
ted by international solidarity), where our internationalist troops and 
our military advisers risk their lives day and night and where many of 
our highly competent specialists work, sometimes in trying conditions, 
helping these countries combat poverty and underdevelopment. 


I think we arc witnessing a paradoxical situation. On the one hand, the 
possibility of non-capitalist development was demonstrated long ago. 
The Soviet republics of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, many peoples of 
the Caucasus, Far North and Far East as well as Mongolia arrived at 
socialism, skipping capitalism as an established formation. A transfor¬ 
mation of pre-capitalist into socialist relations has taken or is taking 
place in Asian .socialist countries, including Vietnam and Laos. However, 
non-capitalist development today differs in principle and in many res¬ 
pects from the non-capitalist transition to socialism effected by the 
peoples of our country within one stale, where a socialist revolution was 
accomplished, and by the Mongolian people, who went over to socialism 
with direct support from the world’s first socialist state. 

On the other hand, the years of stagnation in Soviet society saw so 
many facile, naive, unscientific writings about non-capitalist development 
(or what we now describe more often than not as a socialist orientation) 
contradicting the spirit of Marxism-Leninism and reality itself that it 
is hard to discern in them a sound, scientific approach to the phenome¬ 
non. And this raises the question; Docs Soviet social science have a 
workable Marxisl-Leninist concept of non-capitalist development as a 
component of the theory of socialist revolution and as a guide to action 
that has proved its worth in practice? 

As I sec it, the extent to which the concept of socialist orientation has 
been elaborated corresponds roughly to the level attained by Soviet 
social science as a whole. Yet the latter stagnated for a long lime. 

However, the development of the theory of socialist orientation was 
handicapped by propositions incorporated in official documents though 
unconfirmed by practice, and was also obstructed by erroneous statements 
on the part of various leaders. Some people in high positions who held 
various degrees authoritatively imposed on the scientific community their 
view of socialist orientation and the social process in the Third World 
as a whole. It was supposed to be the "only correct” view but was often 
dogmatic. Even so, its exponents groundlessly and quite frequently 
accused their scientific opponents of “apostasy”, of going back of Mar¬ 
xism-Leninism and party positions, something which in those years posed 
a threat to those accused and had the most negative effect on the study 
of the Third World. Regrettably, some social scientists arc unable even 
today to Join in a scientific discussion without using various labels or 
presenting their views as the only correct ones in class terms. This makes 
or made it practically impossible to openly compare different views on 
socialist orientation, to freely conduct debates. 

By contrast, there was full scope for an “adaptive interpretation” of 
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the veiws of the founders of scientific communism regarding the possi¬ 
bility of non-capitalist development. They were said to have evolved an 
integral theory of non-capitalist development although (hey only advan¬ 
ced a hypothesis about the possibility of individual countries developing 
in a socialist direction without going through the capitalist phase, a 
hypothesis which had yet to be proved and elevated to a theory, as they 
put it.' The founder of the Soviet state would definitely have been sur- 
pri.sed to hear that somebody had evolved on his behalf a "Leninist 
theory of non-capitalist development”. Yet this phrase was current for 
years in numerous publications brought out in our country. 

Shortly after Anwar Sadat’s accession to power in Egypt, I wtote 
an article about new .social and economic developments in that country. 
A scientific journal refused to publish the article for fear of offending 
Sadat even though the article did not attack cither him or his regime 
but spoke merely of a reorientation of the country’s de\elopment towards 
capitalism. 

Another fact of the same nature can be cited. In editing an article 
on socialist-oriented -countries written by the director of an academic 
institute, 1 crossed Egypt out of the list of these countries on my own 
initiative. But I was asked to put it back on the j)lea that otherwise the 
Egyptians would be offended. I had to comply. It was logic turned 
upside down., 

1 regret to say that 1 personally too, was influenced by subjectivist 
views and notions and occasionally fell short of a scientific analysis of 
reality in revolutionary democracies. 


T he CPSU and the world communist movement were undoubt^dfy right 
in putting forward the thesis about the possibility of backward coun¬ 
tries advancing to socialism in present-day conditions, in the context of 
the existence of the world socialist system, without going through capi¬ 
talism or its mature stages. Marx stressed that there was no fatal need 
for every counry to pass through every stage of the law of development 
according to the formationa! stages he discovered.*^ This is all the more 
relevant because in the late 1950s and early 1900s, when work began 
on evolving a theory of non-capitalist development, there already were 
cases of successful socialist construction by peoples who had been lag¬ 
ging behind. I need hardly add that public opinion in African and Asian 
countries called emphatically for socialism and against capitalism. 
(I understandably say nothing about the interpretation of the term "so¬ 
cialism” by diverse social class forces.) 

1 believe the African and Asian community would not have understood 
us had we failed to offer it an alternative to capitalist development, 
saying, as a scientific analysis of reality required, that for objective 
reasons the majority of one-time colonies and semi-colonies would in 
all probability be destined to advance to socialism through capitalism, 
though not necessarily a mature one. Such an approach, no matter how 
well-founded from the scientific point of view, would certainly have 
evoked a strong reaction from the African and Asian public. It would 
have clashed with the political objective of strengthening the unity of 
all anti-imperialist forces in the interest of promoting peace, resisting 
imperialist intrigues, eliminating the last seats of colonialism and racism, 
combating neocolonialism and paving the way for the nationally indepen¬ 
dent development of new states. 

However, we ourselves were not ready for a sober appraisal of the 
potentialities of socialism in developing countries. In those days many 
believed in the inevitable breakdown of capitalism in the foreseeable 
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future, in our ability to overtake the United States in a few years’ time 
in per capita production and in capitalism having no chance in Third 
World countries because it was “born too late”, as the saying went at 
the time. In line with this logic, the only alternative was non-capitalist 
development. 

A quarter of a century on, we cannot understand why wc judged the 
law-governed development of capitalism and socialism so simplistically 
or why we expected in good earnest to spare hundreds of millions the 
ordeal of capitalism by offering the concept of national democracy and 
non-capitalist development and yet had no clear idea of the components 
of the problem. Of the complexity of the very process of non-capitalist 
transition to socialism by dozens of countries with different, mostly very 
low levels of social, economic, national, political and cultural develop¬ 
ment. Of the circumstance that to advance to socialism, many backward 
countries would require immense aid, such as world socialism could 
not afford to render cither at that time or much later. Of the likely coun¬ 
ter-measures of the other side, which had an enormous advantage over 
us in economic power, in terms of positions in Third World countries 
(military bases, bilateral and multilateral military-political agreements, 
influential socio-political forces looking to the West for guidance), in 
knowledge of the actual situation in those countries, the mentality of 
their people, and so on. 

1 think we also forgot that former colonies were linked with the one¬ 
time “mother states” far more closely than was apparent in the first half 
of the 1960s, when dozens of young states gained independence and when 
anti-imperialist sentiments there dominated public opinion. It would not 
be long before we realised that in the years of colonial rule the mother 
countries and colonies had established such extensive and strong lies bet¬ 
ween themselves, including cultural ties, that it would not be at all easy 
to sever them. 

The longer a one-time colony developed as an independent state, the 
more its economic situation and the social and material conditions of its 
people deteriorated, and the more often a nation-state had recourse to 
repression (a frequent occurrence in newly free countries), the more 
favourably public opinion looked on the historical role of mother coun¬ 
tries in the destiny of colonics, irrespective of what that role had actual¬ 
ly been like. 

While advancing a basically correct thesis about the possibility of 
newly free countries avoiding in our times the capitalist stage on their 
road to socialism, we failed, in my view, to give proper thought to it. 
First of all, we absolutised the thesis. What prevailed in our approach to 
the possibility of a non-capitalist transition to socialism was the cam¬ 
paign spirit inherent in the bureaucratic mechanism dominant in our 
society prior to perestroika, the adoption and implementation of deci¬ 
sions being seen largely as an end in itself, a means of achieving “bet¬ 
ter-looking” results, involving more people, and so on. We began to 
recommend non-capitalist development as an action programme even to 
the progressive forces of countries where it was completely unsuitable, 
for they already had national monopolies, financial groups, and so forth, 
which meant that capitalism had attained an average level of develop¬ 
ment, as in India, for instance. The result was complications among the 
Left and new problems in the world communist movement. Some com¬ 
munist parties took a resolute stand against an unduly broad interpreta¬ 
tion of non-capitalist development, rightly pointing out that this approach 
could mislead the Left and divert it from the necessary struggle for im¬ 
mediate and long-range objectives. 

Second, I think the main lines of changes aimed at providing the 
prerequisites for socialism in the course of non-capitalist development. 
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wliilc indicated correctly in principle, were oversimplified and may even 
be called dogmatic. Left out of the programme for non-capitalist reforms 
was, in point of fact, all that is typical of the East (primarily traditional 
institutions), and this in itself defeated the most persistent attempts to 
carry out the measures planned in the economic and political spheres, in 
social relations, and so forth. It could hardly have been any different, 
since the main changes were visualised as a continuation of what we had 
done; they did not result from a deep-going assessment of African and 
Asian realities, which we did not know well enough at the time. 

Indeed, anyone who sets out to solve the titanic problem of embarking 
the populalicm of former colonies and semi-colonies—1.5-2 billiotv—on 
non-capitalist development (for that was how the problem was posed, it 
being said that “the non-capitalist path of development is a historical 
necessity in underdeveloped countries”) ^ ought certainly to form a clear 
concept of at least the mechanism of this transition at the level of super¬ 
structure and basis. For what is needed is a social model capable of pro¬ 
gressing and of gradually forming the prerequisites for socialism in the 
economic and political spheres, in the area of social and ethnic relations, 
culture, and so on. 

However, let us begin by leaving out the more developed young states 
where power was in the hands of the national bourgeoisie and other ex¬ 
ploiter classes and where there were no influential Marxist-Lcninist or 
other left-wing' parlies, so that non-capitalist development could only be 
a result of extraordinary circumstances. Let us only take states which 
developed in the pa.st or arc developing now within the framework of a 
socialist orientation or were its potential reserve so to speak. First of 
all, what was to form the basis for political power in a national de¬ 
mocratic stale? What social class forces? In some countries there was 
hardly any working class, in others it was very small and weak, in still 
others it was poorly organised, lacked j)olitical maturity and was fettered 
by traditional social ties and largely dominated by archaic views and no¬ 
tions. As a rule, there were no communist parties, and where they did 
exist relations between them and the national democratic parlies in power 
were complicated and in some cases frankly hostile. 

Furthermore, the peasants in one-time colonics and semi-colonics came 
out as a powerful force but only during the fight for national in¬ 
dependence, not when the country was faced with the need for a far- 
reaching reorganisation of society. As regards the majority of the least 
developed countries, the bulk of the peasantry has barely undergone any 
class differentiation and is socially passive. The most politically active 
radical force in these countries is, now as in the past, the so-called 
middle strata, that is, intellectuals, white-collar workers, servicemen 
(primarily officers), students and some other categories, as well as the 
urban petty bourgeoisie and partly the middle bourgeoisie. Now the ques¬ 
tion arises: Under what social development laws should petty-bourgeois 
and radical bourgeois sections of the population strive for socialism in 
its scientific sense? Also, on what grounds did we expect the official 
ideology of the national democratic parties representing these sections 
to evolve in a Marxist-Lcninist direction? After all, they generally have 
their own (petty-bourgeois or bourgeois) idea of socialism, of the ways 
and means of building it, their own ideological and political platform 
and their action programme. 

Take the Baath parlies of the Arab countries, for example. They pro¬ 
claim socialism as their goal but what kind of socialism? A socialism 
built on Marxist-Lcninist principles? Not at all. Their socialism is a com¬ 
bination of nationalism, religion, petty-bourgeois notions of so-called non- 
exploitative capital. On coming to power in a number of countries, these 
parties kept their word by following their own path, not showing the 
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slightest sign of drawing closer to Marxism-Leninism nor a desire to 
create the prerequisites for socialism in its scientific sense. 

And now for another example. Soviet historians repeatedly expressed 
the idea that but for the 1967 agression of Israel, Egypt’s ruling revolu¬ 
tionary democrats would have evolved towards scientific socialism and 
Egypt could have come close to the stage of building socialism. 1 con¬ 
sider this a serious mistake. Without questioning in the least the sincere 
aspiration of Garnal Abdel Nasser, an outstanding leader of the national 
liberation movement, to pull his country out of the quagmire of back¬ 
wardness and build a just society on socialist principles as he saw them, 
I wish to call the reader’s attention to the following. 

The model of a national democratic state failed even in Nassar’s 
lifetime. Egypt’s defeat in the third Arab-Isracli war and the search for 
the culprits revealed what had been dissembled by the revolutionary 
slogans of the early 1960s. (We mistook those slogans for anti-capitalist 
ones whereas they were mainly anti-imperialist and anti-feudal. True, 
they also hit the old big bourgeoisie but objectively they provided more 
favourable conditions for the development of capitalism in the country 
and for the growth of a new bourgeoisie, especially its bureaucratic 
variety.) Just what was revealed? The fact that power was wielded chielly 
by the bureaucratic bourgeoisie. 

It transpired that the No. 2 man of Egypt and a close friend of Nasser, 
Marchal Amer, and many other ruling “Free Officers” contrived to make 
a handsome fortune in the short period after the 1952 revolution and were 
not interested in the revolution developing any further. Nasser had to 
reckon with them, for real power was in the hands of the army. That this 
was so was confirmed in practice by another associate of Nasser’s, Anwar 
Sadat, who on becoming President openly adopted a policy of speeding 
the development of capitalist relations and attracting large-scale foreign 
investments, with not one of the “Free Officers” offering any serious re¬ 
sistance (except, of cour.se, the Ali Sabri group). Incidentally, Sadat’s 
policy rested in no small measure on the production infrastructure brought 
into being in the course of Nasser’s reforms, primarily on large enter-, 
prises in the public sector. 

This is why I think it is wrong to consider the public sector in de¬ 
veloping countries historically and invariably more progressive as a form 
of property than others even though the idea has gained wide currency in 
our social science. Observations have shown that the role of the public 
sector is conditioned by the class nature of the state and also depends on 
who is governing the state, how democratically and efficiently he is doing 
it and whose interests the state serves. 

In a number of young states the public sector is poorly managed, with 
incompetent, corrupt technocrats in charge, and has little in common with 
social (that is, people’s) property. Many of the enterprises in this sector 
have been placed in the .service of private business (which means, 
in effect, stimulating the growth of the domestic bourgeoisie at 
society’s expen.se); they provide technocrats and bureaucrats with cushy 
jobs and arc hatcheries of a bureaucratic bourgeoisie, models of mis¬ 
management and objects of plunder. They virtually discredit the very idea 
of collective property, with the result that the people come to regard the 
latter as utterly inefficient and belonging to nobody. What is more, an 
unprofitable public sector, by demanding more and more government sub¬ 
sidies, saps the country’s economic health, aggravating its already 
difficult financial situation. All this in combination serves to worsen the 
people’s life. 

But to return to the national democratic state as a political instru¬ 
ment of non-capitalist development. In Egypt it plainly did not work and 
could hardly have worked for objective reasons, that is, due to the pecu- 
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liiirities of n revolution accomplished from above, entirely without the par¬ 
ticipation of the people. But it is logical to ask: Why should patriotic, 
nalioiialist-niinded army officers strive to build socialism as we conceive 
it? I'or what (»[)jectivc reasons? We might ask this question also with re¬ 
ference to many other situations of a similar nature. Why should we, for 
c.’carnple, e.xpect Burmese, Libyan and other army officers or the petty- 
bourgeois or bourgeois radical nationalists of certain other countries to 
intirpret socialism as we do? It is we who attributed to them the inten¬ 
tion to follow a non-capitalist path in its Marxist sense, so where do they 
come in? When speaking of socialism, they themselves usually mean a 
“national type” of socialism. 

Left bourgeois and largely aLso petty-bourgeois forces aspired'to so¬ 
cialism only in so far as they saw it as a means of ending an age-long 
backwardness and counted on effeclivc aid from us in accomplishing this 
task. That is all. The enthusiasm of non-proletarian supporters of social¬ 
ism dw'indled as our country entered the period of stagnation and we 
began to experience difficulties in rendering new states highly effective 
assistance, while the public sector, which we advertised for a long time 
as a sure means of achieving rapid economic progress, failed to meet 
expectations and cooperation in production miscarried almost everywhere. 

l.'nfortunately, even the socialist countries of Asia encountered major 
difficulties in the 1960s and 1970s. Yet in the same period, contrary to 
what we affirmed until recently, the capitalist system in the conditions 
of the scientific and technological revolution turned out to have sufficient 
reserves. Using new instruments of expansion developed in the course of 
an accelerated internationalisation of economic relations, namely, trans¬ 
national corporations and transnational banks, it began to actively in- 
tluerice the social and economic development of new states. In those years 
a whole number of developing countries registered outwardly amazing 
advances on the capitalist path with the support of transnationals, form¬ 
ing a club of so-called new industrial states. The price paid for this and 
the contradictory character of the achievements was somehow ignored 
by the greater part of the African and Asian public. What made a strong 
impression was the very fact that countries which had been backward 
shortly before became industrialised. 

No wonder many non-proletarian revolutionaries were disillusioned 
with socialist ideals. As for us, it seems to me that we were taken aback. 
We were unable in the period of stagnation to thoroughly revise our ear¬ 
lier arguments about an invariably high growth rate under socialism, the 
indefensibility of capitalism in new states or the existence of ample op¬ 
portunities for non-capitalist development. Thus we went on in the same 
vein, bothering little about the need to furnish proof and shutting our 
eyes, as it were, to the changed situation and hence to reality. 

The salient feature of the bureaucratic approach in the years of stag¬ 
nation was wishful thinking. Besides, we examined many highly distinc¬ 
tive social processes in the Third World from the standpoint of our own 
experience, trying to fit them in with existing models. Where a young 
slate nationalised domestic and foreign capital, encouraged a mass co¬ 
operative movement and adopted various other measures under left-wing 
slogans, we hailed all that, readily classing the country in question as 
socialist-oriented. Yet every reasonably enlightened Marxist ought to 
know' that not every seemingly revolutionary action is historically pro¬ 
gressive. For instance, capitalism may be rejected even from a reactionary 
position in the interest of preserving an antiquated social order or with 
the aim of imposing a false path of social development leading nowhere. 
Pol Pot and his enlrourage emphatically rejected capitalism but along 
with it they also rejected the achievements of world civilisation. Our line 
of reasoning w'as truly strange at times, for we considered that where a 
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revolutionary democratic regime stagnates permanently and there is no 
progress towards socialism, neither is there any progress towards capit¬ 
alism and therefore we are in the presence of non-capitalist development. 
We forgot that all socio-economic progress is blocked in this case. 

One might think that the founders of scientific communism had never 
pointed to the possibility of existence of a petty-bourgeois, bourgeois or 
feudal socialism, that Lenin had never argued with the Narodniks over 
the roads to social progress in Russia and capitalism’s place in it or that 
there were no Marxist-Leninist postulates about the socially conditioned 
character of the positions of diverse political forces. For a long time a 
vulgar conception of Marxism-Leninism ate away our social science 
like a malignant tumour, with subjectivism and voluntarism pervading 
our method of analysing many social processes. 


T o be sure, history has recorded many instances ol members of the 
petty bourgeoisie or even of the bourgeoisie and the nobility siding 
with the working class. But those were rather e.xceptions to the rule. 
We must not attribute the character of a law-governed process even to 
the transformation of revolutionary democratic parties, petty-bourgeois in 
social composition, into socialist ones (something which we know has 
occurred in practice). 

It is probably the ruling revolutionary democrats in the socialist- 
oriented countries of the so-called second generation, where capitalist 
relations are underdeveloped, that have the biggest chances of coming 
close to scientific socialism and of ultimately going over to its positions. 
These countries took a new road in the 1970s unlike the countries of the 
"first generation”, which did so in the 1960s. Their leaders sincerely 
aspire to socialism and to comprehensive ties with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. But the motive forces of the revolution in these 
countries are even weaker than in the group of countries of the "first 
generation”. A developed working class is practically lacking there, and 
as for the communal-patriarchal peasantry, its level of organisation and 
political consciousness is extremely low. The middle strata constitute a 
small group. The army is the real mainstay of most revolutionary democra¬ 
tic regimes but then it is composed chiefly of peasants, nor can it replace 
the motive forces of the revolution, for its function is different. 

Objectively there develops a gap dangerous to any revolution and 
separating the bulk of the population, which is still shackled by the ar¬ 
chaic social and spiritual ties of a tribal society and abides by the laws 
of past epochs, from a heroic advanced group of revolutionaries, which 
is very small by comparison yet is trying to keep pace with the 20th cen¬ 
tury. How to bridge this gap? That is the problem. The revolutionaries of 
this group of countries saw a solution in the formation of working 
people’s vanguard parlies that must awaken the masses politically, en¬ 
courage their social activity and mobilise them to build a new life. 

However, they encountered many roadblocks. These parties are rather 
small and relatively homogeneous in social composition. They proclaim 
scientific socialism as their theoretical basis and build their activity on 
the principles of Marxist-Leninist parties. In very backward countries, 
however, it is hard for these parties to play a leading role in society, for 
their ideology and, indeed, the principles of their organisation and func¬ 
tioning tell little to the mainly illiterate mass of the people. To help the 
masses understand all this, it is necessary to bring about deep-going 
changes in their consciousness, raise their cultural standard and achieve 
serious advances in social class terms. This, in its turn, calls for vigorous 
economic growth and radical transformations of the entire basis. 
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What we have is something of a vicious circle. To follow a socialist 
orientation, a country needs serious class changes (the rise of a modern 
proletariat, a more politically enlightened and more socially active 
peasantry, and new contingents of intellectuals and office workers de¬ 
dicated to socialist ideals), which can only result from rapid economic 
progress. But in practice neither of these changes occurs in the majority 
of socialist-oriented countries. Neither the notorious thesis about the in¬ 
variable primacy of politics over economy and of the superstructure as a 
whole over the basis, nor the oft-repeated proposition that an advanced 
superstructure creates a basis adequate to it has ever been confirmed by 
practice. (Many of us even referred to Lenin, apparently forgetting that, 
like Marx and Engels, he never dissociated the superstructure from' the 
basis, allowing for the primacy of politics over economy only in respect to 
the relatively short period of the revolutionary breakup of the old society 
and the creation of a new one and never regarding this primacy as a 
permanent condition). 

In relatively developed countries such a.s Egypt, Iraq or Syria, it 
was the basis that. predetermined the national democrats’ policy line. 
In countries with rudiments of capitalism, such as Angola or Mozambi¬ 
que, the revolutionaries who came to power had no particular difficulty 
in committing themselves to a socialist orientation and carrying out im¬ 
portant changes in the superstructure (which, incidentally, had left the 
basis far behind). But these countries have so far been unable to create 
a basis, in particular a technological and economic component of it, 
adequate to the people’s democratic (or even the national democratic) 
stage of the revolution. As regards the social foundation of the revolu¬ 
tion, it is now much weaker due to economic decline than at the very 
beginning of the revolution. Nor does this apply to these two countries 
alone. 


T his article deals with only some of the many problems of socialist 
orientation. But their .solution, too, will certainly require much effort. 
This effort is necessary, however, if we really want to carry forward the 
elaboration of the concept of socialist orientation and to help in gaining 
a deeper insight into law-governed social development on non-capitalist 
lines and in evolving a strategy for social and economic transformations. 


' Sec. for example. Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works. Voi. Three, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1973, pp. 480-481; V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1974. pp. 244-245. 

Sec Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works. Vol. 24, Mo.scow, Progress 
Piibli.'ihers. 1988. 

^ If./Tu paaouTUH erpan, .Kiooeeaeuiux HatiuonaAbHyto nemaucuMocTb. u Mupoeod 
cotfuuAUJM, Prague, 1964, p. 29'>- 



THE IMAGE OF A PARTNER, 
NOT OF AN ENEMY 


Kamaludin G A D JIE V. 
n. Sc. (Hist.) 


A largely contradictory but interdependent world, which is taking shape, 
^ is in the process of integration. This is a fact of life. This essential 
unity of humanity docs not rule out, but implies a diversity of cultures, 
nations and nationalities, traditions and political systems, because, as 
Lenin said, such diversity is proof of vitality. So, when analysing capit¬ 
alism or socialism one sliould understand the complexity and diversity of 
their internal economic and social mechanisms and processes. 

This is where the new political thinking can help people to rise above 
a narrow understanding of class and national interests and ideological 
differences to solve the most important question of whether mankind is 
to survive or perish, the question which determines major priorities and 
values today. The peoples of our unique world require new rules of con¬ 
duct, in keeping with new demands and changing conditions. A primary 
condition for formulating such rules should be mutual renunciation by 
the two major powers of the world—the Soviet Union and the United 
States—of the image of the enemy, which has been kept alive in both 
countries for decades, and start shaping a new image of each other as 
partners. 


T he common Image of the USSR as an enemy, in the United States, and 
the “Soviet threat” myth, on which this image is based, are as old 
as the Soviet state itself. Already at the dawn of Soviet power the US 
leaders declared that the new republic was an abnormal state flouting 
generally accepted “rules of the international game” and striving for 
expansionism in order to implement the principles of communist ideology, 
thereby threatening the whole world. 

Ignoring the fact that in the first days of its existence the Soviet, 
government under Lenin proclaimed the principles of peaceful coexistence 
of states, future US President Herbert Hoover gave the following reasons 
for not recognising Soviet Russia as early as March 1919; “[There is 
danger] the Bolshevik centers now stirred by great emotional hopes will 
undertake large military crusades in an attempt to impose their doctrines 
on other defenseless people.” ' In August 1920, U3 Secretary of State 
Bainbridge Colby sent a message to the governments of many countries, 
substantiating the USA’s refusal to recognise the Soviet government. * 

The myth about a “Soviet military threat” invented on the basis of 
such postulates was used by the ruling elite in the imperialist states to 
justify the intervention of the Entente countries against Soviet Russia 
and the attempts to isolate it on the international scene. Revived after 
World War 11, the “Soviet threat” myth was used by the imperialist 
powers, with the USA at the head, for launching the cold war against 
the Soviet Union and forming an aggressive NATO bloc. 
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The chief cause behind the emergence of anli-Sovielism and the myth 
about a “Soviet military threat” was the idea that socialism, practised 
for !he first time in history by the Soviet Union, and the capitalist eco¬ 
nomic and social system are incompatible. The world bourgeoisie, prima¬ 
rily that of the United Slates, saw in the young Soviet state a fatal 
threat to the very existence of the capitalist system, that is the system of 
private enterprise. Since socialism and communism were totally identified 
with the Soviet Union, parallel with anti-comrnunism there emerged anti- 
Sovietism, and both started complementing each other. It was the ideolog¬ 
ists of the American bourgeoisie who perfected that synthesis to its most 
complete form. 

The US ruling elite understood full well that the USSR was the cliief 
obstacle to realising their dream of an "American era”. If before World 
War II the US monopoly bourgeoisie viewed the Soviet Union primarily 
as an ideological threat to the mainstay of the capitalist system, then 
after the war it came to regard it as a potential serious niilitarv adver¬ 
sary. Having played the chief role in routing nazi Germany and militarist 
Japan, the Soviet Army showed it was capable of slopping any aggressor. 

The USSR strengthened its economic and military-political might; 
in the post-war period it never opposed the legitimate interests 
of (he United States as regards its national security, but was 
ready resolutely to block any actions dictated by its imperial, hegemonic 
ambitions. The US ruling class saw this as a Soviet challenge to its goals 
and interests, to the very idea of an "American era”. As a result, two in- 
lercomplernentary areas—ideological and military-political—crystallised 
in the myth about a "Soviet threat”, and the mvth assumed its “classic¬ 
al” form. 

All through the post-war years the stereotyped image of the Soviet 
Union as an aggressive state striving for world domination has been im¬ 
posed on the US public. The foreign-policy goals and actions of the USSR 
were distorted and smeared in a bid to create a negative impression in the 
world community about Soviet foreign policy. The alleged aggressiveness 
of the Soviet system is said to be inherent in the very essence of this 
policy. It is asserted that this system does not accept the status quo and 
keeps pushing the Soviet regime towards bringing the rest of the world 
in line with its own values by the "export of revolution.” Its adherence 
to Marxism-Leninism is passed off as evidence of the USSR’s “hegemonic 
aspirations". "The Soviet Union”, wrote the well-known General Maxwell 
Taylor, "continually confirms its adherence to Marxism-Leninism and 
hostility to its opponents and therefore must treat the USA as the most 
dangerous leader of the global anticommunist forces”. ® It is pertinaccous- 
ly asserted that Soviet foreign policy is an instrument for forcefully 
spreading Marxist-Lcninist ideology. 

On that basis, any Soviet moves in response to the adoption by the 
United States of new' weapon systems were responded to with almost 
apocalyptic misgivings and as.sesscd accordingly. This altitude was com¬ 
pounded by fear and insecurity before a possible attack by the USSR on 
America, especially after the Soviet Union became capable of delivering 
nuclear strikes at US territory. According to studies by well-known eco- 
nornist John Galbraith, after World War II, "it was easy to spread a 
terrible fear of godless communism among the people whose fear of God 
is appropriately supported by a dread of the fade of their property. This 
fear assumed a paranoid character. There were in the USA lots of such 
people at that time.” * 

Nevertheless, throughout the history of the USSR’s existence, a de¬ 
finite part of the American people, from ordinary citizens to intellectuals, 
have felt, and often displayed, a sympathy for the Soviet people, who was 
the first to set out to build a new society, and for its titanic struggle first 
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for the survival of Soviet Russia, and later for the Soviet Union, as a 
sovereign, independent and prosperous nation. 


A hostile attitude to the USSR is so insidious because many members 
of the US ruling elite are sometimes inclined to put these principles 
at the basis of their foreign-policy strategy. Foreign relations expert 
Stanley Hoffman wrote that in the post-war period the Americans viewed 
US-Soviet contradictions in a "contradictory, almost schizophrenic way”. 
The interpretation of any Soviet actions as part of a well-calculated plot 
against the USA was a predominant tendency. The Korean war, for in¬ 
stance, was described as a prelude to a Soviet attack on Western Europe; 
and the Caribbean crisis, as a prelude to a seizure of West Berlin. 

Ascribing any plottings to the adversary, Hoffman went on to say, 
“we Americans did not really question our moral and material superio¬ 
rity”. ® The more aggressive-minded part of the US bourgeoisie saw 
military force as a virtue. The cult of force, arrogance, violence, and the 
fist law, integrated in the doctrines, such as massive retaliation, nuclear 
deterrence and others, occupied a special place in the US foreign-policy 
strategy. 

The US ruling circles bent every effort to build up an overwhelming 
nuclear missile potential enabling them to avoid well-deserved retaliation 
to their aggression. No wonder, then, that an upsurge in the propaganda 
of the “Soviet threat” myth, of arguments about a “lag in missiles” and 
“windows of vulnerability” and a spread of exaggerated fears were obser¬ 
ved each time the US ruling elite set out to make a new qualitative or 
quantitative leap ahead in the arms race. 

If the weakening of America is not reversed, complained Norman 
Podhoretz, a leading ideologist of the above-mentioned section of the US 
bourgeoisie and editor of the Commentary journal, the only result may 
be “political and economic suppression of the United States to the supe¬ 
rior power (the USSR - fr/.]”.® This philosophy was readily backed up by 
the US military-induslrial complex and military corporations which in the 
period of detenle had failed to adapt themselves to the competition on 
civilian markets and suffered a series of heavy setbacks. 

They advanced a thesis whereby the USSR could be defeated in a 
global competition by scaling up the arms race, for the Soviet economy 
would allegedly be unable to survive a few more rounds of the race. 
They also believed that in any case the arms race was a heavier burden 
in terms of economy on Ihe USSR than on the USA; thus a turn in the 
competition between the two systems could be effected through a test of 
strength precisely in this area, by simultaneously gaining military ad¬ 
vantages and upsetting the strategic parity existing in the world. 

The “Soviet threat” myth is now being re-ideologised, so to speak. 
Norman Podhoretz, Irving Kristol and other iieoconservatives asserted 
that presidents Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter, regarding 
the Soviet Union as a superpower with which reliable peace agreements 
could be signed, stripped the Soviet-American conflict of its moral and 
ideological dimension for the sake of which the government could demand 
sacrifices and the people would readily make them. ^ 

Right-wing organisations like the Heritage Foundation, the American 
Security Council, the Coalition for Peace Through Strength and others 
have been vigorously spreading anti-Sovietism and the fear of a Soviet 
attack on the United States. According to the thesis advanced by the 
Committee on the Present Danger, “the principal threat to our nation, to 
world peace and the cause of human freedom is the Soviet drive for do¬ 
minance". * 
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Fiction, mass culture and cinema are all being used in the anti-Soviet 
propaganda campaign. Cinema and television have been swept with a 
tide of violence, and glorification of Star Wars and other wars in which 
the “good guys” are, of course, Americans and the vicious forces are 
Soviet people. Films reflecting a world outlook in which the Soviet Union 
is an “evil empire”, like “Rambo”, “Rocky-IV” and the TV series “Ame- 
rika” describing an “invasion” of the USA by Soviet troops, prompted the 
conclusion that a third nuclear war is inevitable. 

This approach, in fact, rules out the possibility of realistically assess¬ 
ing social, economic, political and other factors which determine the de¬ 
velopment of any system. According to it, all conflicts and relations 
between stales should be viewed in “friend-or-foe” terms. This is a peculiar 
one-dimensional or black-and-white approach to defining historical and 
social processes, the economic and social systems of the USA and the 
USSR and their roles in the world. This approach in its extreme forms 
boils down to formulas like “absolute truth versus absolute untruth”, 
"good against evil”, “light against darkness”, and so on. But mankind 
cannot be divided into good guys and bad guys, and similarly all coun¬ 
tries in the international arena cannot be divided into good and bad. In¬ 
ternational relations, loo, especially between East and West, arc looked 
upon in this lighl. 

As a result, bourgeois propaganda has created in the course of past 
decades a fairly stable image of our country as an essentially aggressive 
power. This image is applied to all Soviet people who arc depicted as a 
treac herous enemy. ® 

A characteristic result was produced by an opinion poll conducted by The 
New York Times. As concerns the Soviet Union, the most frequent words 
recalled by the polices were: communism, enemies, nuclear war, aggres¬ 
sion, invasion, world domination, and others. Merely 6 per cent said, they 
are the same as we are, allies in World War 11, and the like. So, the 
stereotype is the image of the enemy, an unquestioned and unchanging 
image of a whole nation, which can persist a long lime and pass from one 
generation to the next. 

One of the main reasons, why Americans have such a distorted view 
of the Soviet Union, is because they are so poorly informed about our 
country. Anti-Soviet stereotypes, which after World War II were invariab¬ 
ly backed up by the fact of difficult, at times dramatic, relations between 
the two countries, helped to cultivate mutual distrust, tension and even 
hostility. But the realities of the nuclear and space age show that to con¬ 
tinue thinking in old and outdated categories is not permissible and 
extremely dangerous. 


I t must be admitted that the Soviet mass media and research literature 
sometimes gave an oversimplified interpretation of the social and politi¬ 
cal system of the United States. However, far more books including Ame¬ 
rican classics, have been translated and published, and more US films 
were shown in the Soviet Union than vice versa. 

More often than not in the Soviet Union, issues concerning Soviet- 
Anierican relations were depicted in an oversimplified way. All that was 
Soviet was extolled without a moment’s hesitation, the image of decaying 
American capitalism was highly exaggerated. 

The overt hostility to the Soviet people sometimes bred an aggressive 
reciprocal reaction. This is confirmed, for instance, by the showings of 
films and the publication of books attempting to disgrace the other side. 
Naturally, all this does not serve to promote mutual understanding. To 
my mind it is not worth to compete in this field with the United States. 
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It is far more important to shape and spread the new political think¬ 
ing among our people to help erode the image of the enemy and build 
trust between the two nations. This is a primary condition for easing 
world tensions, achieving success at the talks on arms limitation and re¬ 
duction, and preventing nuclear war. 

An important reason why trust between the two great powers should 
be cultivated is that the awareness of the dangers of the nuclear and 
space era renders null and void the established views on war and peace 
and the habitual criteria adopted in diplomacy and the art of warfare. 
Throughout the history of mankind the military-political strategy of a 
state was based on the assumption that the level of its security depends 
directly on the quantity and quality of its armaments. But nuclear wea¬ 
pons in the conditions of established military strategic parity in the 
world, prove this assumption wrong. 

These weapons broke to some extent the relationship between politics 
and war, since a policy based on reason cannot envisage the use of nucle¬ 
ar arms. It is debatable whether or not war will remain a part of politics 
in our time. But it is clear that in the nuclear and space era no sensible 
politician would pursue a goal jeopardising the future of mankind. 

The USA and the USSR, the two great powers having different eco¬ 
nomic and social systems, naturally, have opposite interests. The con¬ 
tradictions and differences between them do not tie in the military-politi¬ 
cal sphere only, but affect a broader area of political, economic, cultural, 
ideological and other problems as well. Simultaneously, they become in¬ 
creasingly interdependent due to the growth of productive forces, the 
internationalisation of economic and social activities, and primary atten¬ 
tion to global problems- which can be solved only through joint efforts. 

The most important of these problems is prevention of a nuclear con¬ 
flict. What is common between the two countries is that under conditions 
of nuclear strategic parity, which ensures guaranteed mutual destruction 
of both sides, one-sided security cannot be maintained by any sophistica¬ 
ted, exotic weapon systems, including SDI. 

In other words, in the nuclear and space age, the rivalling economic 
and social systems are at the same lime partners in the efforts to survive 
and save life on Earth; while peaceful coexistence, which docs not mean 
universal and full harmony, is dictated by the imperative demand of 
mankind’s survival. Therefore the central clement of the new political 
thinking should be guaranteed mutual security instead of guaranteed 
mutual destruction, which, naturally, implies discarding the image of the 
enemy in favour of the image of the partner. 

The image of the two countries as partners may include the fact, re¬ 
cognised by both American and Soviet people, that life and its preserva¬ 
tion is the highest value for both nations. For all the political, moral, 
ethical, social, psychological and ideological differences between us, we 
are members of the human race and are therefore equally interested in 
preserving the Earth, our common home, from a nuclear conflagration. 
In this sense we have something to learn from each other. 

Thus, the new political thinking proceeds from what is common in the 
destinies of mankind and gives preference to the interests and values 
common to all people. The policy of glasnost and perestroika, pursued by 
the Soviet government has no mean role to play in asserting this new 
thinking. British analyst Jonathan Steele stressed in this context that 
“image of glasnost... is transforming the notion of the Soviet threat”. 
Western politicians are becoming increasingly convinced that Soviet in¬ 
tentions are peaceful. For instance, the FRG Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher believes, that “it would be a mistake of historic 
dimensions for the West to let this chance slip [improving East-West re- 
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lalions- just because it cannot escape a way of thinking which 

invariably expects the worst from the Soviet Union.”" 

The new political thinking gradually makes its way, though not wit¬ 
hout difficulty, to the hearts and minds of ever more people in the world. 
There is a growing interest in the West in all that is going on in the 
I'SSR. The Soviet Union is being rediscovered abroad. For the first time 
in the post-war years anti Sovietism is forced to retreat in some areas. 

Comiiieriting on this trend, Charles William Maynes, editor of the in¬ 
fluential Foreign Policy journal, writes: “This Soviet success with Western 
public has created a genuine problem for Western foreign-policy 
elites. Always before, the impact in the West of Soviet peace initiatives 
had been limited to the left side... of tlie political spectrum... But Gor¬ 
bachev’s ability to attract support across the political spectrum in West¬ 
ern countries opens a new chapter in Fast-West relations.” 


T he stern realities of the nuclear and space age leave the Soviet Union 
and the United Slates no other choice than to start negotiating how 
to prevent a nuclear duel. These realities dictate new rules of conduct in 
the relations between the two great powers. And top priority should be 
given to the rules eroding the image of the enemy and facilitating the 
establishment of relations of trust and well-wishing and, ultimately, the 
shaping of an image of the partner in solving by political means the 
problems arising in the relations between them. Of great importance 
would be a renunciation by both sides of a foreign policy relying on mi¬ 
litary force and giving up the practice of assessing everything through 
the prism of Soviet-American confrontation. 

It is necessary to discard the predominantly negative stereotypes that 
have been imposed for decades in covering the developments in the past 
and present of both countries. Indeed, the success of the talks on arms race 
limitation and the signing of the INF Treaty became possible namely 
because both countries displayed preparedness to turn a discussion of 
issues from the path of confrontation onto the path of dialogue, to start 
a search for mutually acceptable .solutions, and to demonstrate the ability 
to carefully consider each other’s arguments and a wish to take into 
account the interests of the negotiation partner. 
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Lenin, Socialism, Democracy 


T he Soviet people and the Soviet society at large arc taking a course 
in democracy. This is a crash course since the dynamics of democratic 
processes set the pace and speed up tii.<c. The shift in the policy pursued 
by the party has awakened powerful forces in public consciousness, the 
forces which have subsisted in a slate close to lethargy for a long lime. 
Minds liave been awakened to activity carrying a great positive potential. 
The atmosphere of bleak conformism, essentially alien to the spirit of re¬ 
volutionary Marxism, has given way to passionate debates and discus¬ 
sions involving the most diverse strata of the public. The range of opi¬ 
nions and viewpoints has expanded reflecting the diversity of our life. 
Some welcome this diversification, others fear it. 

Naturally, democracy is unthinkable without free discussions and dia¬ 
logue, without a comparison of divergent points of view. This is a fun¬ 
damental manifestation of genuine democracy in public life. However, if 
we reduce democracy to discussions we would actually supplant the con¬ 
tent with the form. Polemic is just a form of democracy, while its pre¬ 
sent nature reflects, undoubtedly, a more urgent need for the development 
of democracy in the Soviet Union. 

This need sterns from the fact that democracy is the most reliable 
means for radically transforming Soviet society. In a certain sense we 
can say that socialism was divorced from democracy and this sapped its 
vitality. The combination of socialism and democracy is instrumental in 
re-establishing dynamic and creative principles in the new social system, 
the principles which make it attractive to the broadest popular masses 
throughout the world. 

In this respect special hopes are pinned on the upcoming 19th All- 
Union Party Conference. The essence of these hopes is that the Conference 
will adopt responsible decisions which would give perestroika a second 
wind and expand our society’s opportunities for democratisation and de¬ 
veloping socialism. The work of the Conference should lead to the con¬ 
solidation of the fundamental principles of our firm and advanced move¬ 
ment of renovating socialism. On the eve of the October Revolution our 
party advanced the slogan: There is no going forward without advancing 
to socialism. Under present-day conditions one can convincingly affirm 
that it is not possible to move forward without renovating socialism, 
without lending it those forms which meet the spirit of our epoch, the de¬ 
mands of the times. Now the historical situation itself, international con¬ 
ditions, the cardinal tasks of our internal development, pose the question 
precisely that way. 

Therefore an joutstandmg feature of our time is that we are constantly 
referring back to our Leninist legacy. This is explained not only by the 
fact that in the legacy we are looking for and find the answers to many 
of the vital questions of our day, undoubtedly, creatively applying it to 
the basic conditions, enriching it with the practice of the actual historical 
development. It is also e.xplained by the fact that many of Lenin’s ideas- 
and thoughts were consigned to oblivion, were given scholastic interpre¬ 
tation which had nothing in common with their genuinely revolutionary, 
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di.'iloclical essence. The renewal of socialism in our country is organically 
linked to the rebirth, creative grasping and use of Leninist ideas. 

And it is by no means accidental that on the eve of the party con¬ 
ference we I urn to the original Leninist ideas that "the masses must have 
the right to clioose responsible leaders for themselves. They must have 
the right to replace them, the right to know and check each smallest step 
of their activity.” At the root of this Leninist principle is the very essence 
of socialist democracy which is now being revived and, undoubtedly, will 
find concrete expression in the principled decisions of the upcoming all¬ 
party forum. And the issue is not reduced to the restoration of the dis¬ 
rupted or emasculated principles. It is a question of filling them with new 
content which corresponds to the conditions of the new period of develop¬ 
ment our society has entered. The course towards radical dcmocratisation 
is the main path of fulfilling the complex tasks facing the country. 


I ndeed, we have reached a point when we rejoice over the development 
of democracy. As if it were not a natural and beneficial process stemm¬ 
ing from the very essence of socialism. Rather, it was unnatural that so¬ 
cialism and democracy were artificially .separated. A mirage of genuine 
democratism shimmered in the allegedly clear sky without casting a 
shadow of suspicion that there were any negative phenomena in the 
country. 

Slick phrases and stereotypes in thinking and behaviour have been 
penetrating the fibre of the society for a long time, and that which is 
deeply ingrained dies hard. Consequently, we can hardly expect their ex¬ 
pedient demise. And the fact that we have lost the culture of polemics is 
one of the harmful manifestations of this vitality. Not infrequently we 
substitute the cult of polemics for the culture of polemics. 

Meanwhile, in our intellectual heritage we have examples whose value 
has become particularly evident today. Speeches by V. I. Lenin can serve 
as an example of respectful altitude to the opponents even in circumstan¬ 
ces when their political line was patently erroneous. At that time con¬ 
troversy and clashes of opinions were not something sensational to be 
gloated over by the press; rather, they were a normal procedure in de¬ 
cision-making. Moreover, lack of polemics was regarded as a symptom of 
intellectual stagnation. 

The 10th Congress of the Communist Parly was a scene of a serious 
struggle reflected in the polemics with the representatives of the “work¬ 
ers’ opposition” and the "democratic centralism” group. Alexandra Kollon- 
tai who supported the "workers’ opposition” pfatform sharply criticised 
the Central Committee’s policy. She said the following on Lenin’s report 
at tiie Congress: "I would frankly say that despite our personal attitude 
to Vladimir Ilyich, and 1 think that deep in our hearts we have an ex¬ 
ceptional feeling for him, despite all this we cannot but say that the re¬ 
port he made yesterday hardly satisfied anyone.” 

Lenin replied: “Comrade Kollontai, for instance, frankly said: ‘Lenin’s 
report sidetracked Kronstadt.’ When I heard that I could not but be sur¬ 
prised. All those present at the Congress are well aware of the fact that 
here, in my report I have everything based on the lessons of Kronstadt, 
from beginning to end; probably, I deserve, rather, to be reproached for 
the fact that through the greater part of the report I spoke about the les¬ 
sons for the future stemming from the Kronstadt events and spoke less 
about the mistakes of the past, political facts and key points of our work 
which, in niy view, determine our political tasks and help us avoid the 
mistakes we have made.” Further on: “And why Comrade Kollontai writes 
that I lightly invoke the word ‘syadp:alism’? To say so one has to prove it 
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just a little. I can take on credit that my proof is wrong, while the asser¬ 
tion by Comrade Kollontai is more substantiated, I am prepared to 
believe this. However, just a little proof is in order...” 

I have quoted Lenin at this length to allow the reader to grasp the 
atmosphere of arguments and discussions which took place when Lenin 
was alive. And it never crossed anybody’s mind to draw any far-reaching 
conclusions from the fact that there were clashing opinions expressed at 
the Congress. Nobody tried to gag anybody. No political or procedural 
conclusions were drawn as was the case later on when articles of the 
penal code became the weightiest arguments in ideological and political 
disputes. 

The style of polemics reflected the nature of the epoch. Here is 
another, quite different, example from another period of the nascent era 
of Stalin’s rule. 

In the autumn of 1927 Pravda carried excerpts from the verbatim re¬ 
port of the October (1927) Plenary Meeting of the Central Committee of 
the CPSU(B) which saw the most dramatic struggle over iniicr-Party 
issues with the opposition, including the issue of Lenin’s “testament”. 
One of the representatives of the opposition and a member of the Central 
Committee, Yevdokimov, took the floor and was frequently interrupted. 
The following dialogue ensued. 

Stalin: “Rather weak.” 

Yevdokimov: “I say. Comrade Stalin, that first you silence me and 
then say ‘rather weak’. Give me time, 1 shall speak half an hour more...” 

Stalin: “Are you trying to shut me up?” 

Yevdokimov: “It is not that easy to shut you up.” 

Without going into the essence of the argument one can say that this 
“culture” of conducting polemics has struck root, unfortunately. Probably, 
there was no greater loss we have suffered in our development over all 
those years than the loss of democracy, the ability to raise our voice 
freely, to freely defend what we stand for, while staying within the 
bounds of the Constitution and the socialist mode of development. 

The curtailment of democratic rights because of the Civil War was 
regarded as an exception. Later on this exception had grown into the 
rule, while the formally existing democratic rights became a fiction. And 
it is not by chance that the rebirth of socialism which we are witnessing 
today is associated first and foremost with the restoration of democratic 
principles in all spheres of life. The democratic essence of socialism re¬ 
flects its new social nature. 

It is in this light that we view the basic cause of the present-day 
fierce polemics in the press. Obviously, it is not a matter of some shades 
in the opinions and finer points in the interpretation of historic events and 
personalities. The thing is that the watershed is running along the main 
line: the attitude to democracy. Socialism without democracy can be any 
variety of a social system, authoritarian, semi-authoritarian, etc., anyth¬ 
ing but socialism. After so many years of onerous silence or, to be 
truthful, “doublethink”, when people thought one thing, while saying 
something else, after all things which accompanied a fake triumph of 
democracy there is nothing surprising, horrible or particularly dangerous 
if we come across opinions and views which seem unacceptable or dissid¬ 
ent. The flare-ups of “intellectual” radicalism or its counterpart, con¬ 
servatism, are also a logical by-product of our previous development, the 
foetal development of democratism when meetings of approval, i. e., the 
fake presentation of popular sanctioning, were used to uphold the legality 
of inhuman sentences passed on the “enemies of the people”. And im¬ 
mature, sometimes primitive, notions bordering on prejudices on the 
essence of democracy are also the legacy of the lessons taught to our 
people by the dark period of repressions and stagnation. 
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The period of the personality cult and the period of stagnation alike 
are alien to socialism and disgrace its social and moral fabric. They grew 
from one and tlie same soil: disregard for the genuine, essential proper¬ 
ties of socialism. Their differences are secondary, while their community 
is primary. Neither the personality cult nor the praise for the lack of per¬ 
sonality are a product of socialism. Rather, they reflect the perversion of 
socialism and arc equally incompatible with its very essence. 

And it is not by mere chance that in the period of stagnation the 
criticism of the personality cult w'as not only toned down but altogether 
stifled. 

If the truly acute public interest in the 1920s-1950s period is.quitc 
understandable and explicable from all points of view it seems that the 
period which is much closer to us is of no less significance. It seems that 
in examining the period of stagnation it is appropriate to recall what 
Alexei Tolstoi wrote: 


"Some slippery paths 
. Are dangerous to tread. 

So, rather, we'd be silent 
About recent things” 

However, limes arc changing. Our parly provided us with an example 
of a profoundly principled and critical approach to our reepnt past. 

It would not be far-fetched to say that Leonid Brezhnev personified 
the period of stagnation and was its symbol. High respect won by the 
party among the people he attempted to smelt into respect for himself 
alone. However, the more decorations were pinned on his chest, the more 
various titles were conferred on him, the more rapidly was plummeting 
his prestige and respectability in the eyes of the people. 

A downfall of pseudoheroes is not a thing that is exceptional in 
history. Regretfully, this phenomenon has also affected the development 
of socialist countries. It would be ridiculous to deny that such deviations 
do not harm the cause of socialism, undermine its prestige and mar its 
image. 

The period of stagnation was marked by show-off pomposity and the 
all-pervading feeling of triumph which could not but negatively affect 
our foreign policy and foreign-policy propaganda. We were fond of citing 
a long list of good and valuable proposals advanced by the Soviet Union 
in the belief that this list would suffice to prove the efficiency of our in¬ 
ternational efforts. Meanwhile, the list of the initiatives translated into 
tangible and really valuable accords was rather short. To a certain ex¬ 
tent we lulled ourselves into complacency by our own “activism”. In a 
word, we transferred to this sphere the notorious “gross output” princip¬ 
le while forgetting the simple truth; in real politics only real results 
count. And in reality every passing year saw more problems piling up 
which were ever more difficult to solve. The strategy was sacrificed to 
tactics and the number of proposals has become the hallmark of efficiency. 
In general, our foreign policy was forfeiting its inherent dynamism 
stemming from the humanistic essence of the goals and ideals it reflects. 


T he new political leadership of the country should be given credit for 
its realistic re appraisal of a major part of our foreign-policy heritage. 
Here an important reservation should be made to the effect that this pro¬ 
cess does not iruolve any re-evaluation of the basic foreign-policy prin¬ 
ciples and objectives. We are once again following Lenin’s precepts. To 
paraphrase his saying, we began to act on the principle: one step back— 
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two steps forward, and not vice versa. Life itself made it imperative to 
carry out this re-appraisal of the foreign-policy line which, while retain¬ 
ing the basic continuity of the goals and fundamental ideas, has acquired 
the flexibility corresponding to the realities of the modern age. We have 
established the marathon distance humanity has to cover to set up a non¬ 
nuclear and non-violent world. And we are the pace-setters in this unpre¬ 
cedented race, the race from the brink of the precipice threatening mank¬ 
ind with annihilation. We have entered the race thereby enticing the 
others, first of all our counterparts, not to remain just all of observers 
because it is a marathon race in which all participants will be winners, 
for its goal is to reach the finish line together, i. e., the elimination of 
nuclear weapons. 

It seems premature to say that the political climate in the world has 
radically changed. However, there arc grounds to believe that the politi¬ 
cal situation is improving. The Sovict-US accords on curbing the arms 
race are an indicator objectively showing positive shifts in the interna¬ 
tional political climate. Without underrating the current importance of 
these accords it seems appropriate to stress their long-range impact on 
the international development as a whole. Precisely here lies their tre¬ 
mendous potential for the future progress in this field. Even one swallow 
shows that winter is out and spring is in. The accords, too, are a clear 
testimony to a serious improvement in international relations. Fresh wind 
is blowing in world politics, filling the sails which must help the ship of 
the world community out of the reefy waters. 

Soviet foreign policy plays an important role in promoting positive 
trends in the world. Its dynamism and vigour rest, among other things, 
on such a solid foundation which could be defined as the national con¬ 
sensus of the Soviet people as regards cardinal international problems. 
That is why the Soviet people expected the results of the meeting of Mik¬ 
hail Gorbachev and Ronald Reagan in Moscow (May 29-June 2) with 
great attention and equally great expectations. Everyone realised not only 
the tremendous Importance but also the complexity of the problems to 
be discussed and settled at the summit. However, there are grounds for 
optimism. It is borne out both by the les.sons of the past and the realisa¬ 
tion of the fact that mankind has a vital stake in stable foundations of 
international peace. 

Foreign policy is an extension of internal policy but does not mirror 
the latter. Inter-relationships and interaction in this field arc much more 
intricate, and one should not oversimplify the dialectics of these links. 
The spirit of perestroika has introduced many new elements in the Soviet 
foreign policy. The versatile perception of the world, the analysis of real 
contradictions in the light of new thinking, the collapse of the conser¬ 
vative theoretical and political stereotypes and outdated notions, the tasks 
involved in the practical solution of cardinal world problems and, finally, 
the infusion of a concrete substance into our former foreign-policy initia¬ 
tives and proposals which quite often hung in mid-air in the past, all 
these are an immediate result of perestroika. 

Every step taken by the Soviet Union for the establishment of lasting 
and reliable peace meets with a fierce resistance of the forces for whom 
the label of “the empire of evil” means much more than a pure metaphor. 
And if the same yardstick is to be applied to the problems encountered 
on a thorny path towards the introduction of new thinking into the 
practice of international relations then, of course, we should not forget 
these unacceptable and, to be frank, insulting metaphors. However, It is 
hopeless and dangerous to base one’s policy on rancour. New thinking 
and the ensuing new style in foreign policy imply, among other things, , 
courage and an ability to overcome such artificial obstacles. In our age 
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Ihc principle “an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” is hardly the 
best tenet. 

The Soviet Union plays the role of an engine setting in motion the 
entire tremendous mechanism of perestroika in international rela¬ 
tions. However, in this noble endeavour is more pleasant to share laurels 
with one’s counterparts, for the movement towards each other doubles the 
speed with which mankind moves off the precipice. It seems that in the 
past we often stressed that it was we who initiated shifts in international 
affairs while being oblivious of the fact that any initiative becomes 
valuable only if it evokes a positive response among the counterparts. 


I t seems that nowadays what Lenin said on the second day after the 
October Revolution acquires a paramount significance: “We want a 
government to be always under the supervision of the public opinion of 
its country.” Indeed, if it was relevant in the e.xlremely difficult condi¬ 
tions immediately after the revolution this thought is particularly relevant 
today. 

The present-day conditions for social development are such that de¬ 
mocracy, stronger democratism and its most profound and thorough-going 
implementation are not only a prerequisite but also an imperative ccju- 
dition for the further progress of the Soviet state. If it fails«to democra¬ 
tise all facets of life this movement will follow a vicious circle. This will 
be only a semblance of movement, a self-deception. We canm^t allow this 
to happen. And the policy of the party is geared to ensure that wc con¬ 
fidently follow this main road in our development without straying off. in 
a word, to ensure that the spring of awakening would not be replaceci by 
winter hibernation, as has happened in the past. 
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Glasnost in Scientific 
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Mikhail KRASt^OV 


B y genera! human values we usually mean moral values, ethical precepts 
and the age-old world humanistic tradition. However science and its 
achievements also have universal significance. A scientific breakthrough 
made by even one group of scientists, by even one country, can also be 
considered an achivement of our entire civilisation, an object of pride 
for all humankind. 

One could object to that by asking, say, whether the hydrogen bomb 
is a general human value, but it is very important here to agree about 
the point at issue. After all, it is not a matter of scientific discoveries 
as such (these are universal intellectual assets, universal values), hut of 
who uses these values and how. In the final count, everything boils down 
lo the eternal problem of the dual essence of any discovery, a problem 
first e.xamined by ancient thinkers. We shall recall that iron can be used 
for different purposes - for the surgeon’s scalple and for the legionnaire’s 
sword. Take Pliny, who said that iron is used to build houses, crush stone 
and perform many other useful jobs, but it is also used to wage wars, to 
commit murders and robberies. So, he said, let us not accuse nature of 
what man him.self is to blame for. 

Science should be protected not only from encroachments by the 
militarists, but al.so from various perversions, from inroads by ignoramu¬ 
ses and intriguing politicians, ft is simply absurd when some country 
suddenly begins “marching out of step” or making “unprecedented 
discoveries” in areas which have long been e.xplored by world science. 

Such things are known to have happened only recently, say, in the 
days of Mao Zedong and his Great Leap or, in our own history, in the 
periods of the so called “Lysenkoisation”* of science. Such “lysenkoes” 
branded cybernetics a “mechanistical perversion”, dismissed the theory of 
relativity as an ideological delusion, and distorted and profaned biology, 
turning it into primitive pseudoscience. “Lysenkoes” turned up and keep 
turning up (and.doing well) not only in biology; in any sphere of intel¬ 
lectual activity, they leave behind them devastations and bald patches 
which take a long time to grow over, throwing the country back many 
years with great economic losses. 

Mikhail Krasnov is an academician of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, 
Lenin and State Prize winner, member of the tnternatlonai Academy of Ophthalmology, 
Director of the All-Union Research Institute of Eye Disease under the USSR Ministry 
of Health. 

• The word “Lysenkoisation” comes from the name of the well known in the i940s- 
1950s Academician Trofim Lysenko, a Soviet agronomist, and the leader of Soviet 
school of genetics opposing theories accepted by most geneticists. His views and 
works on biology and agriculture, which were later considered to be pseudo-scientifi? 
and harmful, at that time made lo the banning of a number of prospective scientific 
studies and rolled back Soviet biology in its development for many years. — Ed. 
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International scientific cooperation is the only treatment for such 
diseases, and it should fully manifest itself in such an important sphere 
of human activity as medicine. 


A short while ago I attended an audience given by Pope John Paul II 
to a group of scientists representing at the Vatican the international 
ophthalmological community. Here is roughly what he said. Life and 
healti) are the greatest gifts granted man from above. The achievements 
of medical .science meant to prolong and improve human life arc eqjially 
supreme gifts. These discoveries—a kind of revelation—are put within 
the reach of the whole of mankind through a select few, that is, through 
the scientists, who arc thus a connecting link between the world of ideas 
and the human society. 

Naturally, a religious leader could hardly speak in a different key. But 
one is bound to agree with the essence of his speech: the idea on the 
importance of medical science for the whole of mankind. 

The potentialities of that science are nearly boundless not only in 
treating di.scases, but also in changing the human individuality itself with 
the help, say, of genetic methods, transplantation of organs and psycho¬ 
tropic drugs. Recent films and novels (so far on the plane of science fic¬ 
tion) discuss ways of solving the problem of human immortality, say, 
by transplanting an old man’s brain to another person, ’and so on. 
A company has actually been set up in the USA (and has been making 
profit) which undertakes to freeze people in order to defrost them decades 
later and bring them back to life in a better world without disease or 
fear of old age. 

Medical science is certainly now revolutionary changes. Here is but 
one example. World science has now tackled the breathtaking task of 
compiling man’s “chromosome map”. To give an idea of the truly gigantic 
scale of that task, let me list some of its conditions The whole blueprint 
for the formation and functioning of any organism (naturally, including 
the human organism) is to be found in the genes, which determine the 
infinite variety of individual traits: the form of the nose, the colour 
of the eyes, the functioning of the heart, the kidneys, the brain, etc. There 
are hundreds of thousands of genes, which lie within the chromosomes, 
or threadlike bodies within the cell nucleus. Human beings have 46 pairs 
of chromosomes. Identical chromosomes carrying indentical genes are to 
be found in each of the cells constituting the human body. In other words, 
every cell carries the blueprint of the whole body. 

Hence all the fabulous possibilities often described in the press: predic¬ 
tion of diseases, preventive treatment, say, for cancer, sclerosis, premature 
ageing and mental diseases, and their treatment at the very root, on the 
molecular and cellular level. That will undoubtedly mark the beginning 
of a new medicine. 

But in order to go over to practical action one should have a precise 
picture of the normal arrangement of the genes in each chromosome, or 
man’s “chromosome map”. Let us recall that many centuries ago mankind 
began mapping the external world: first the Earth, then the solar system, 
the Galaxy, and so on. And today we are beginning to map the internal 
world, a task which is perhaps even more important. The idea is to 
complete it by the year 2000. By that time, we shall know exactly where 
this or that gene is located in this or that chromosome, its role in the 
overall genetic code, and the measure of its responsibility for the forma¬ 
tion of this or that part of the body, organ or function. 

So, the task has been formulated, deadlines have been set, and the 
problem will undoubtedly be solved, but no country, however rich or 
developed, can meet these deadlines on its own. Hence the idea of interna- 
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tional cooperation in this field among the countries which can in some 
way or another help to solve the general problem. 

There is yet another imperative which should not be overlooked. With 
the new, genetic knowledge, there is a growing danger of diverse perver¬ 
sions in science, giving rise to a host of ethical and social problems. It 
is only natural, therefore, that some time ago the UN General Assembly 
passed the resolution on protection of the human personality and physical 
and intellectual immunity in the light of progress in biology, medicine 
and biochemistry, in execution of which the World Health Organisation 
(WHO) elaborated a document concerning the situation with human rights 
and public health under progress in biology and medicine. 

There is hardly any need to look for even more convincing arguments 
to .show that modern medical science is increasingly acquiring universal, 
supranational, international importance. And that in itself indicates the 
obvious need to reorient the international scientific cooperation. 

One should realise that such cooperation in the modern world is not 
only an act or sign of goodwill. It is a historic necessity which should 
be accepted as an objective reality. Sooner or later, that law will make its 
way irrespective of the will of individuals or governments, it will com¬ 
mand respect, just as the laws of political economy do today. 

In the light of such majestic perspectives, the everyday level of 
-scientific cooperation with which I mostly have to deal appears to be 
small-scale and short-sighted. But it would be wrong to attribute that to 
someone's failing or ill will. Such is the state of affairs at present, 
everything has its normal course, and it would be useless and even 
harmful to try to skip over a part of the road which has to be travelled 
step by step. After all, as Leo Tolstoy said, the place where we are Is 
less important than the direction in which we are moving. One will 
naturally ask here: what is the direction in which International coopera¬ 
tion in medicine is now developing? What are our positions in that general 
movement? Arc we marchng In step with it? 


O f course, I should say at once that I have an experience of coordinat¬ 
ing scientific agreements with a number of countries (the USA, Britain 
and others) in only one sphere of medical science, namely, in 
ophthalmology. Nevertheless, the general tendency in medical cooperation 
is not hard to see, just as it is not hard to draw some conclusions. 

As a rule, our scientific cooperation with foreign colleagues has three 
stages. The first could be called introductory. It begins with a sort of 
honeymoon, when it is too early to speak of any well-thought-out- and 
calculated perspectives, although these are usually discussed at length. At 
that stage, the parties obtain the initial information, which is readily avail¬ 
able. Everything is of interest here; how does the other party examine 
patients and diagnose the disease, what medicines arc used, etc. There is 
also plain curiosity, especially since in the past, particularly in the 1970s, 
every Soviet specialist was seen as something of a wonder (how does he 
eat, sit and walk?), and was invited home or to one’s office out of 
curiosity even without any pretext. It struck me at the time (and this is 
still true today) that we know more about foreign science than their 
scientists know about our research and about us in general. Since the 
terms “Soviet” and “Russian” are often confused, I once asked a leading 
specialist whether he knew of the existence of union republics in the 
USSR. Of course I do, he said, there are two of these: Russia and Siberia. 

In spite of the evident lack of elementary information, our colleagues 
like to start debates, say, on the “absence of freedom” in the Soviet Union, 
and so on. Of course, such a debate could prove to be quite useful if the 
initiator were prepared to hear our arguments. But that is usually not so. 
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Ihose who ask you a question tend to answer it themselves, breaking out 
into a long and detailed speech. Here is an indicative example. A promi- 
lunit Swiss scientist, the head of a university clinic, once invited me to 
read a lecture on the latest surgical treatments for glaucoma. The audi- 
eJiLc was a fairly large one (200-250 persons). When the lecture was over, 
the doors were locked and a three-hour “dispute" began. No one asked me 
a single question on the topic of my lecture. Instead, I was pelted with 
statements of this kind; “When a militiaman in your country walks along 
the street, people hide in gateways”. 

1 am not exaggerating in any way, although that was perhaps an 
exception. At first, I could not help being surprised or even annoyed, but 
such things happened so frequently that I soon got used to them, although 
1 am still not quite clear about the mentality of those who start such 
debates. Sometimes, as in the case described above, such speakers address 
tliemselves solely to the audience, and neither they nor the audience want 
to hear any serious answers to their acrimonious questions and “ex¬ 
posures”. But sometimes there was no large audience, with only four or 
five people present, and their attitude was usually far from hostile. Then I 
would sincerely (or perhaps naively) ask them whether they really wanted 
to hear my explanations. Naturally, the answer was yes, but in actual 
fact within a few seconds the dialogue would again turn into a monolo¬ 
gue, where all the questions and answers were known in advance. 

Why am I writing all this? Does it have anything to do with 
scientific cooperation? It does. The point is that the same prejudice barrier 
has to be overcome in our professional contacts, although a common 
language here is usually easier to find. 

The introductory stage in the development of cooperation is followed 
by the second stage, which could be described as an exchange of 
experience. At that stage, each partner tries to borrow that which lies on 
the surface, that is, that which has already been achieved by one partner 
but not by the other. That was what happened, for instance, with the use 
of pulsed lasers in ophthalmology. The idea was suggested by Nobel 
Prize winner Academician Aleksandr Prokhorov, and we obtained the 
necessary licences and patents, while the whole thing was still new to our 
partners. A similar situation arose (e.xcept that it was now the other way 
round) with the development of soft contact lenses which can be worn 
for a long time. 

Later on at the exchange of experience stage, joint research projects 
are elaborated with a subsequent comparison of results and cross-verifica¬ 
tion. A good example here is the cooperation between the All-Union 
Cardiological Research Centre and the US National School of Health in 
the epidemiology of cardiovascular diseases. Use of foreign experience 
and its development could yield a tangible economic effect in the form of 
practical applications, sale of licences, products and so on. And that is 
exactly what we need. Still, the second stage should only be intermediate 
on the way to higher forms of international scientific cooperation. What I 
mean is joint research, a joint quest for something new and unknown. 

Of course, the progress and results of such a quest are more difficult 
to plan in advance, but that does not put out our partners, whereas we 
are still hampered by a kind of pseudopragmatism. Let me explain. The 
heads of foreign research institutes have often asked me to send over this 
or that researcher. And 1 asked them what 1 thought was a perfectly 
natural question: “What for, for what concrete purpose?” The answer I 
got was at first unexpected: “Just send him over. Let him look around 
and take a breath of our air. If he has talent, he will find the best use for 
it himself. We agree to such expenditures because they always pay.” 

That stage of international cooperation could be seen as the third and 
the highest stage, for that is where joint work in the full sense of the 
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word actually begins and that is what we should aim for, wherever pos¬ 
sible. But, to put it bluntly, the established procedure for sending Soviet 
researchers on assignments abroad in many respects does not correspond 
to these tasks. It should be much more flexible and efficient. Who needs 
all those stacks of forms filled in over and over again? Who needs the 
programmes of such assignments? Who needs all those reports and ac¬ 
counts, which have absurdly multiplied over the past decade and, worst of 
all, have lost touch with science altogether? 

All these procedures may have been necessary in the early, “sight¬ 
seeing” days of cooperation, but today they simply obstruct further 
progress. And that is only natural, for bureaucratic “overorganisation” 
objectively carries to an absurdity even the most sensible ideas. A few 
years ago there swept an administrative whirlwind; all programmes of 
international economic cooperation were to be switched to a contractual 
basis. Most of what was being switched did not need to be switched at 
all. Researchers were required to assess (in terms of money) the scientific 
process and its results before it actually started. It was also implied that 
the balance of the scientific exchanges assessed along these lines should 
be “in our favour”, say, 51 per cent to’49 per cent. The result was only 
natural. On paper, everything was going smoothly: all the figures were 
just right, with the necessary indicators ticked off. Unfortunately, life 
itself refused to reckon with that kind of paperwork. 

The logic of the bureaucrat and the logic of cooperation widely 
diverged. Since many contracts were drawn up for periods of two or three 
years, it was impossible to plan any major tasks. Neither the researchers 
involved nor the administrative staff had been trained to draw up 
contracts, and some withdrew from cooperation altogether. We realise and 
agree that work should be assessed on the strength of its final results, but 
can such final results always be predicted or assessed in the course of 
scientific research, especially on the level of bureaucratic paperwork? That 
may be possible, say, with the development of a new medicine, but how 
about theoretical conceptions on the causes of a disease, on the origins of 
schizophrenia or tumours? And how about so-called introduction? How 
can it be planned in agreements if even in our research we do not always 
draw a line between introduction on demand and introduction on com¬ 
mand? Incidentally, the word “introduction” may also mean inserting 
something alien into the normal order of things. And how can one plan 
research in fundamental disciplines? 

Past and present scientists are known to have said that wlien im¬ 
mediate practical results by a certain deadline are demanded of science, 
it ceases to be science altogether. That is particularly true with regard 
to cooperation in science, when a new field is being explored by two or 
more partners. 

In general, a real scientific quest can hardly benefit from overorgani¬ 
sation. Let us recall that Albert Einstein and even other far le.ss famous 
scientists had a sparing statutory workload, being required, for instance, 
to read one lecture a week. If he were today, a professor in this country, 
he would have to plan his scientific activity “on the residual principle’’. 
That is all the more of a nuisance since his statutory duties mostly 
consist of paperwork: he has to file reports, instructions, plans, 
methodological recommendations, etc. The famous Ernest Rutherford 
once asked his student who worked in the laboratory round the clock; 
“Excuse me, but when do you think?” One of the prominent Soviet 
scientists used to say that the surest symptom of stagnation in science 
was the emergence of studies about that science. Thank god, he said, so 
far there are no studies about physics or chemistry. His misgivings are 
easy to understand, for that is the beginning of administrative paperwork 
in the name of instructive uniform thinking. 
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Of course, rank-and-file researchers cannot be compared with Einstein 
or Hutiicrford. Their performance and results should be controlled. Such 
conlrol, however, should not be bureaucratic or administrative, but should 
be exercised by competent professionals. Everyone will probably agree 
that current scientific output should be assessed on the strength of the 
final- result, which is the main thing. In a scientific quest, however, the 
result should not be planned directively, but under a contract between 
the parties involved, a contract which would stipulate, among other 
things, the possibility of obtaining perfectly natural windfall results. 
Under such contracts, it would also be logical to set up special 
research collectives (task forces) for tackling a particular scientific 
problem. 


M uch is being said now about priorities in scientific research. But in 
determining the main line of international cooperation in such 
research, one should also bear in mind the actual state of science abroad, 
which is just as objective as the economic situation. 

Our plans in ophthalmology, just as in many other fields of medicine, 
are focussed on treatment, especially surgery. To some extent that is 
justified, considering our orientation towards the practical tasks of the 
country’s health service. At the same time, we should bear in mind that 
the research institutes of leading Western countries—the USA, 
Britain, Japan and the FRG—have long switched to more fundamental 
programmes. Alongside purely theoretical problems (the nature of visual 
perception; colour, space, contrast and other sensations), they have 
concentrated on a biological analysis of the mechanism of the diseases 
which are the main cause of blindness or poor eyesight. Thus, diabetic 
changes in the eye are now the main cause of incurable blindness in the 
Soviet Union, in the USA and other developed countries, while the pos¬ 
sibilities for treating these are still inadequate. Unfortunately, this also 
applies to vascular and age-related diseases of the eye and the optic 
nerve. The fundamental research being conducted at leading foreign 
institutes is meant to detect the biochemical changes in the eye that lead 
to a destruction of nerve cells and, as a result, to blindness. 

In the USA and other countries, applied research in surgery and other 
fields is now often conducted at hospital-type establishments, although 
the leading research institute can, of course, take part in financing it. 
We would do well to study that experience. After all, times change and 
priority lines in science change as well. One could agree that science in 
this country and abroad should not necessarily develop along identical 
lines. But since a divergence (and a most significant one) does exist, 
that important fact should not be ignored. First, we should analyse the 
causes of that divergence and ask ourselves whether we have not 
overlooked anything in our quest. And second, the existing differences in 
the choice of the main lines of research simply cannot be left out of ac¬ 
count in planning and arranging international cooperation. 

Cooperation in fundamental research requires longer periods of joint 
work on location. The heads of research institutes (or of their major 
structural units) usually cannot afford such a long absence from the main 
place of work. They have other duties, while joint research should be car¬ 
ried on by rank-and-file researchers, naturally provided they have the 
necessary abilities, education and training. Here is an analogy which 
could at first glance seem to be far-fetched. Certain countries once had 
a tradition of so-called Wanderjahre, which is the German word for 
“years of travel”. That was when young specialists or even graduates 
travelled from one university to another, gaining kowledge and 
experience as they looked for the field of science that would best suit their 
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scientific aptitude and inclination. It would perhaps be a good thing if 
not to revive that tradition, then at least to borrow those of its elements 
which could be of use today. 

Joint research work in the crucial fields of science, where new 
discoveries could be made, is evidently the form of cooperation on which 
we should concentrate our attention and efforts. It is geared to long-term 
goals, creates much better conditions for intellectual exchange and, 
incidentally, helps to save the time, money and efforts wasted on duplica¬ 
tion of research, on expensive equipment, etc. But the problem is that 
our accepted and time-tested organisational forms do not always cor¬ 
respond to that type of cooperation. 

Close links between biology and biochemistry are ever more important 
for progress in medicine. Fundamental research of that kind cannot be 
carried on without modern medical (laboratory) equipment. However, 
most of our medical research institutes are not even oriented towards 
such a perspective and have no equipment of that kind. Mo.st of that 
equipment is concentrated at the scientific establishments of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Joint work with these could be arranged, but tJiat 
is not as easy as it seems in view of our traditional administrative and 
organisational forms. The problem could perhaps be solved through a 
system of contracts between the institutes of the USSR Ministry of 
Health and those of the USSR Academy of Sciences. But such contracts, 
in my view, rarely justify themselves, being fettered by interdepartmental 
barriers, cumbersome administrative procedures, and insufficient 
incentives. 

That is why medical research institutes themselves should be fitted 
out with equipment for fundamental research on an ever larger scale. It 
is also time to train specialists who could work at medical establishments 
without being doctors. So far, biologists and medical workers usually 
speak different languages and, moreover, think in different categories. 
Mutual understanding between them is attained with great difficulty, but 
it is all the more necessary since the first steps in that direction have 
long been made in international practice. 

At many foreign research institutes, a large part (if not most) of 
the scientific potential is already geared to fundamental research, and 
this means that doctors have to work side by side with biologists, 
biochemists and other medical specialists, all of whom have to speak a 
common language. Even China, where our field of science is poorly 
developed, has launched modern fundamental research in the field of eye 
disease; it has even set up what could be called scientific concessions, 
which combine the country’s own intellectual potential and foreign, in¬ 
cluding US, equipment. 

As for us, we still find all of that unusual, although there are 
significant exceptions from that rule, which show a growing awareness 
of the need to go over to medico-biological research. Take, for instance, 
the All-Union Cardiological Research Centre set up under the direction 
of Academician Yevgeni Chazov. 

We should bear in mind the present world tendency and enable 
medical institutions to send abroad researchers with special, non-medical 
training as well. Unfortunately, the traditional rules of registration and 
reporting are ill-adapted to such unconventional practices. 


F inally, scientific forums. It would seem that here at least we have 
well-established structures. But these structures could become ossified. 
Those who read our reports (if anyone reads them at all) apparently 
refuse to face the new realities. Here is an example, concerning the 
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International Academy of Ophthalmology, the supreme and most 
prestigious international organ in our field of medical science. 

Its structure is similar to that of the French Academy, with its forty 
“immortaLs”. The ophthalmological academy has 50 members from all 
over the world, and a new member is only elected when one of the fifty 
dies. According to its rules, the academy deals with a fairly narrow range 
of questions relating to the history of ophthalmology and matters of 
medical etliics. Of course, the range of questions is actually much wider, 
so that the USSR’s involvement in its work is not only an honour, but 
is also very important. Even from a formal point of view one is bound 
to see, especially today, that matters of ethics and scientific history have 
a direct relation to the much-talked-of “human factor”, that is, to intel¬ 
lectual work in medicine, a major field of human activity. It would seem 
that this is all clear. And, nonetheless, the goal of attending every 
regular session of the academy must be substantiated (by letter) from 
year-to-year, moreover, using previously set formulas. 

The following is another example of what this leads to. In a 
comparable situation it was not possible to maintain the former number 
of Soviet seats in the international committee of micro-eye surgery, in 
precisely that area where we have made significant achievements. It 
may be, that in such cases (and they are not so many) it would be 
worth forming a special fund in the state Committee on Science and 
Technology or somewhere. Moreover since, I feel, such a fund does not 
require large sums of money. 

Scientific publications in the foreign press are an elementary form of 
international scientific cooperation. One would think there is nothing to 
argue about here. It is a question both of international prestige and of 
priority, which often implies not only moral, but also direct material 
benefits. But those who have ever tried to send a scientific article abroad 
will know how many certificates and signatures are required for that 
purpose. Some of the instructions arc simply ridiculous. For instance, 
we are required to submit a certificate that the article has not been 
published before. At the same time, it is required that the same article 
should first be published in the USSR. Clearly, the two demands rule 
each other out. Another certificate we now have to submit is that tlie Rus¬ 
sian and foreign (say, English) texts of the article are identical. But 
'jvho should give such a certificate, and what lhas that got to do with the 
author? 

Yet, another new requirement is that foreign magazines or publishers 
should order a certain article by a certain author. But how can a foreign 
publisiher know the scientist’s plans for future articles and what articles 
he has in stock? 

Today, we are used to the fact that doctors from different countries 
take ever more frequent common action against the threat of nuclear war, 
pollution of the environment and misuse of medical knowledge. Such 
unity was not easy to achieve: it was necessary to surmount political 
barriers and work out a common stand on problems of concern to all 
humanity. Nevertheless, Che task has been resolved. The time has come 
to start developing stable, efficient and large-scale international coopera¬ 
tion in medical science. Sooner or later, we shall simply have to rise 
to a new level of cooperation with our foreign colleagues, for there is an 
objective tendency towards the internationalisation of science. 



INFORMATION AND SURVIVAL 


Sally CURRY 


I n his novel War and Peace. Leo Tolstoy writes; “With half of Russia 
in enemy hands, and the inhabitants of Moscow fleeing to distant 
provinces, with one levy after another being raised for the defence of 
the Fatherland, we, who were not living in those times, cannot help 
imagining that all Russians, great and small, were solely engaged in 
immolating themselves, in trying to save their country or in weeping over 
its downfall. All the stories and descriptions of those years, without 
exception, tell of nothing but the self-sacrifice, the patriotic devotion, the 
despair, the anguish and the heroism of the Russian people. Actually, it 
was not at all like that. It appears so to us because we see only the 
general historic interest of the period, and not all the minor personal 
interests that men of that day had. Yet, in reality, private interests of 
the immediate present are always so much more important than the wider 
issues that they prevent the wider issues which concern the public as a 
whole from ever being felt—from being noticed at all, indeed. The 
majority of the people of that time paid no attention to the broad trend 
of the nation’s affairs, and were only influenced by their private concerns." 
Tolstoy was writing of the people of Russia in the year 1812. 

Can a comparison be made between Tolstoy’s observation of people’s 
attitudes and the attitudes of people generally throughout the world 
toward the present situation in which all nations are threatened by com¬ 
mon dangers and even the possibility of total annihilation? Unfortunately 
there is a tragic similarity in attitudes. In spite of the magnitude of the 
dangers hanging over humanity, there is no evidence of broad masses 
of people effectively coordinating world-wide efforts to prevent the mili¬ 
tarization of space, to stop all nuclear testing, nor to demand a complete 
halt to all chemical weapons production. It appears that, for the most 
part, in nearly all countries of the world, the people are occupied with 
private interests and daily routines to the exclusion of the wider issues. 
Some efforts are being made to call attention to the global catastrophies 
threatening all life, but the response is feeble in comparison to the 
dimension of the danger. 

Why does this situation exist? For some, the answer is that the people 
are apathetic, that they “don’t care”. This paper takes the position that the 
reason is not tliat people “don’t care’’, but that the people do not really 
know what is at stake, nor that they can and must bring about needed 
changes. In this fog of naivety, how can they be judged as uncaring and 
irresponsible? 

Inherent in the human consciousness there is an innate sense of car¬ 
ing and solidarity. We can see this in people’s concern for their families. 


The author is Sally Curry, Secretary of the international non-governmental orga¬ 
nisation "The World Information Clearing Centre". In her letter to the editor, Sally 
Curry writes that she would like to present, in her article especially written for our 
journal, some ideas and proposals which she came up with after reading the Soviet 
delegation’s statement of November 19, 1987 at the 42nd session of the UN General 
Assembly. One Idea proposed in the statement was that of developing a world infor¬ 
mation programme for helping people objectively learn about one another. 
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their homes and their own children; however, the development of a more 
expansive circle of caring, of a wider more inclusive horizon of compas¬ 
sion and responsibility (for example, compassion for all children rather 
than simply for their own or those of their nation) must be cultivated 
through a comprehensive education begun in childhood. The essence of 
this global compassion is empathy—the ability to put oneself in the shoes 
of the other, to feel pain as if it were one’s own, and to take steps 
toward relieving the situation. 

Humanity has been provided with terrible experience of war and 
disaster—the millions killed in the Second World War, the horror of the 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but we have not really 
learned from these. The “lessons” of such tragedies have not been 
elTcctively presented to the people of the world. The blame cannot be 
laid at the people’s feet. 11 must be assumed at levels of leadership, both 
governmental and non-governmental. 

The time has come for tremendous efforts to be made to sensitize 
people to their role,, as members of one human family, in the struggle 

for survival. The people of Hiroshima and Nagasaki did not have a 

choice. They were targeted as victims. 

The people of the world today still have a choice—but before they 
can make a choice, they must be granted their basic right to know 
exactly what the situation is, and to be made totally aware that they 
play the key role in deciding whether life will continue on this planet 
or not. All measures must be taken to provide the people of the world 
with correct information in connection with all global issues. There can¬ 
not be excuses made that funds are not available, for do not the 
resources of the earth belong to the people? This is a fact which 

generally is not acknowledged. All truly concerned organizations and 
governments must take up their responsibility to provide a variety of 
means to explain the exact situation on the planet to the people. 

Although it is lamented in conferences, resolutions and statements 
that the arms race, and particularly now the nuclear arms race, continues, 
consuming thousands of billions of dollars plus the cream of human 
resources, while poverty, misery, disease and oppression hold millions in 
a death grip, this is not being consistently illustrated to the broad mas¬ 
ses of people to enable them to understand the relationship between 
global problems and disarmament. How regularly arc they reminded that 
it is their financial resources which are being utilized for the moderniza¬ 
tion of weapons of mass annihiliation of human beings—including their 
children? 

Let us reflect upon this tragic scenario with a specific focus on the 
role of the world’s people. Certainly many millions are victims—due to 
the astounding resources channelled into war games rather than for 
human betterment. The earth’s atmosphere and the earth itself are being 
contaminated and deteriorated by all kinds of military activities. The 
heavens, common property of all people of all nations, is now also being 
assaulted by military hardware under the guise of a defence initiative! Do 
the people have a role—other than that of passive, powerless victims, 
as they were in the first atomic bombing? What, if anything, is expected 
of them? If there are expectations of the world’s people to avoid a global 
catastrophe, what is actually being done internationally to give them 
relevant information and to assist them to assume their responsibilities? 
Do we see any real evidence that the broad masses of people are truly 
concerned about the present global situation? 

Many eminent leaders of mass organizations have made impassioned 
appeals to the people of all nations to work together to end the arms race, 
to prevent the militarization of space, and to make collective efforts to 
solve environmental and other common problems. One of the most 
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powerful of these appeals was expressed by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Javier Perez de Cuellar, in his Statement of Reappoint¬ 
ment, 10 October 1987: “Throughout the ages, the human species has 
feared the unpredictable visitation of natural calamities and the terrible 
and uncontrollable blows dealt by them. Now, the species fears even 
more the forces it has itself unleashed, superior in horror to the fury of 
nature. We have found the means to destroy the human race and all its 
works. How can we defend ourselves from such an unparalleled threat if 
We do not give supreme priority to our common survival? Have we 
perhaps lost the most primary form of compassion, which is compassion 
for life itself?” 

The harsh reality is that, for the most part, such appeals do not reach 
the broad masses of the people—neither through the public news media, 
nor by any other audiovisual means. At present there is little coordina¬ 
tion at international or national levels to ensure a consistent flow of 
relevant information to public opinion, thus the potential of such state¬ 
ments to stimulate thinking and discussion among people is not realized. 

In order for the people of the world to actually take up the tasks 
which are being placed on their shoulders, they must have a clear 
understanding of the global problems, of their inter-relationship, and 
their connection with the continuing arms race. Beyond this, they must 
come to see ihat these problems can only be solved with their full involve¬ 
ment. The whole picture must be presented to the people as it is, along 
with the fact that no single group—academics, scientists, nor any other 
learned body, nor other social group can do the job; neither can govern¬ 
ments, nor the United Nations alone. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations has left no doubt who 
must make the choice and take the needed steps. It is the peoples’ right 
to know this. In the same token it is the ultimate responsibility of govern¬ 
ments and non-governmental organizations to coordinate the practical 
means for the dissemination of information relating to all aspects of the 
global issues. 

Are the people of the world presently Informed? Are they aware of 
their responsibilities? One American Professor, Dr. George Temmer, 
Rutgers University, thinks not. In a paper in 1987 he stated: “One of the 
tragic ironies of the Nuclear Age is the fact that most men and women 
on this globe know next to nothing about the threat of extermination. To 
be sure they have become aware that such a threat exists, but they have 
also come to believe that there is nothing to be done about it.” 

World public opinion is presented all too often as an awake, alert 
world public opinion expressing its concern about global problems. This 
simply is not so. Such careless statements perpetuate a dangerous il¬ 
lusion and tend to create complacency and a false sense of security. 

In response to growing concern about information problems, two 
interiational consultations on information were held in Geneva in 1986. 
Participants from a broad range of national and international non¬ 
governmental organizations (NGOs) agreed that a new approach to 
information was needed, and that the initiative should be taken without 
delay. The concept of the World Information Clearing Centre (WICC)— 
Peace, Arms Race, Disarmament, Development and Other Global 
Problems, was launched in June 1986 in Geneva. 

The main task of the WICC is to build a new world information 
system among a wide range of non-governmental organizations (such as 
scientists, teachers, journalists, physicians, trade unions, religious organi¬ 
zations, youth, women, etc.) without any distinction. Important items of 
information on global problems would be disseminated world-wide 
through NGO channels to the whole of their memberships (i. c. to public • 
opinion). The new world information system will ensure that relevant 
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items will be circulated using conventional methods and modern com¬ 
munications technology. It will mean that particularly urgent pieces of 
information can be transmitted through the channels of this NGO com¬ 
munications network, to people world wide within hours or days. The 
system must operate on as many levels as possible, and through as many 
channels as possible: ordinary mail, electronic mail, telefax, telex, and 
computer networks. A new and promising possibility is the video-globe 
project. The new world information system, as proposed by the WICC, 
provides an opportunity for information-sharing among NGOs of all 
profiles and from all nations—North, South, East, West. * ' 

A prerequisite for the success of the world information system will be 
fullest cooperation—in setting up and coordinating contact points at na¬ 
tional and regional levels, in cross-networking to provide that informa¬ 
tion reaches all categories of populations, including those who live in 
the so-called “remote” regions, and in the sharing of knowledge, expertise 
and equipment. 

The WICC has now passed through its first experimental year and 
has established cooperation with a considerable number of non-govern- 
mcntal organisations and some regional information networks. But there 
is much work to be done. Current developments in all fields of human life 
and activities demand the practical implementation of the world informa¬ 
tion system at the earliest possible date. What we need today is 
global thinking and global collective action for the survival of the hui^an 
family and for a better life for present and coming generations. 


* .After this article had already gone to press International Affairs received 
another letter from Sally Curry. She emphasised the significance of the WICC- 
initialed video-global project which uses modern audio-visual materials (video cas¬ 
settes. etc.) and will help inform the world public about vital global problems. 

Sally Curry al.so informed us that .she sent a corresponding memorandum to the 
3rd special session on disarmament of the UN General .Assembly in which she gave 
a detailed explanation of the need for the video-global project, requiring the w'idest 
possible participation in its implementation by non-governmental organisations con¬ 
cerned with the survival of humankind. 



DIMENSIONS OF A “NEAR-ZERO" NUCLEAR BALANCE 


Ivan TYULIN, 
Andrei ZAGORSKY 


T he situation in Europe is not at all simple. This is especially true if 
we speak about one of the most important current world problems— 
how to lower the nuclear balance in Europe. In this quite delicate sphere, 
that has tremendous importance for the future of the Soviet and other 
nations, it is necessary to ensure complete openness of discussion and 
comparison of differing opinions. 

The process of nuclear disarmament, which for the time being is 
based on bilateral Soviet-American relations, at a certain point would 
logically have to involve other states, including Great Britain and France, 
otherwise the building of a nuclear-weapon free and non-violent world 
(which is no easy task in itself) would become much more difficult. 
Perhaps this process would even be blocked. It seems that the authors of 
the article entitled “Nothing Is Simple in Europe” (published in Interna¬ 
tional Affairs, 1988. No. 3) correctly assume that automatic involvement 
of Great Britain and France in the Soviet-American effort and moreover 
their renouncing nuclear weapons before the USSR and the USA do the 
same is indeed quite doubtful. As is known, neither Great Britain nor 
France are in a hurry to set a date for their involvement in the process of 
nuclear disarmament. In this respect it is only noted that a 50 per cent 
cut in the USSR and US strategic offensive armaments as a first step js 
not considered by London and Paris as a sufficient condition for similar 
steps on their part. 

Moreover, it seems that there is a general view in both capitals that 
the latest reductions in nuclear arsenals should not affect their plans for 
the modernisation and buildup of their own forces. The official circles in 
France and Great Britain do not hide their hostility to the idea of a 
nuclear-free Europe. We can also add that after the Wasihington summit 
certain plans are in the making to improve cooperation between France 
and Britain in the nuclear field, con.solidate the alliance of France and 
Germany and envigorate the activities of the Western European Union. 

All this, no doubt, testifies to the need to give consideration to the 
status of the French and British nuclear forces corresponding to their 
strategic character within the search for different options acceptable to 
all sides for further reductions (after the 50 per cent cut) in the strategic 
nuclear arsenals. Meanwhile, the solution of the problem proposed in 
the article (pp. 39-40) require, in our opinion, a more profound and 
detailed analysis from different viewpoints. We believe, in particular, that 
from the military and technical viewpoint this solution is no less 
vulnerable than the proposal by the Committee of Soviet Scientists in 
Defence of Peace, Against the Threat of Nuclear War that Is criticised 
by the authors of the article.' 

There is no doubt that the principal idea of the article—to divide 
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the nuclear balance between the East and ihe West into two separate 
parts (USSR-USA and USSR-Western Europe) should be the subject of 
a most detailed and critical analysis primarily from the political 
viewpoint. 

The discussion on both sides of the Atlantic most vividly demonstrat¬ 
ed the significance of the intra-NATO aspect of the “deterrence” doctrine 
for the American allies. The American “nuclear umbrella” put up over 
Europe in the first post-war years, has in the meantime become like 
something of a symbol of the common fate shared by the Atlantic 
partners in our dangerous nuclear age. American military (including 
nuclear) presence on the European continent has served as a maiti link 
among the partners. Any attempt to merely cast doubt on this sort 
of “linkage” between the USA and Europe was viewed and indeed is 
still viewed by the ruling circles of West-European states with extreme 
irritation. 

The members of the NATO alliance still face the same problem after 
the signing of the Washington Treaty on medium- and shortcr-range 
missiles. Although in the context of improving Soviet-American relations 
and future cooperation among the states with differing social systems the 
results of the Washington summit have almost everywhere been viewed 
positively, they introduced certain tension and concern into intra-NATO 
relations, especially in Western Europe. 

This was pointed out, for example, by James Eberle,' Director of 
London Royal Institute of International Affairs, during the disgussion 
on the issues of disarmament and detente which took place in Venice 
last January under the auspices of La Stampa newspaper. He said that 
the treaty on euromissiles was part of the process started in Reykjavik 
which influenced West-West relations much more than East-West relations. 

What road would the West-European countries take in the present 
situation? How do they intend to solve the problems threatening to break 
NATO unity? 

If the situation develops in the direction of an “autonomous” West- 
European defence (for example, on the basis of the Western European 
Union, European communities or NATO Eurogroup), then the conclusion 
on the appropriateness of separate balances would have had some 
justification because in the longer run, with this trend continuing to 
dominate, the USSR would have to deal with two hostile autonomous 
centres of military power—the USA and Western Europe. 

It seems that this kind of a perspective cannot be completely discard¬ 
ed because in the process of a gradual and at least relative equalisation 
of the great powers’ might due to the reduction of nuclear arsenals of 
the USSR and USA, that course of events would become more probable. 

However, it can be assumed that in the near future the question of 
creating the autonomous British and French nuclear forces instead of 
the American “unbrella” and of building on this basis an independent 
West-European military and political alliance will not arise in practical 
terms. Even the French, who have always kept aloof in NATO, and who 
even left its military organisation, do not think of it. In spite of the 
pronouncements by the former Prime-Minister Jacques Chirac that France 
at present has the means to guarantee all-European security, and by the 
tormer minister of defence A. Jiraud in favour of creating a purely 
European “intermediate deterrent”, all foreign observers are unanimous 
in their opinion that France in no way intends to replace the US “nuclear 
guarantees” to its allies. 

The idea to replace the American “guarantees” by the British and 
the French ones is far from being received enthusiastically by the major 
non-nuclear NATO members. Thus, in the opinion of the minister for 
foreign affairs of Italy Giulio Andreotti, even the attempts to create 
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the foundation of “the European defences” on the basis of the West 
German-French alliance are "erroneous” due to the danger of allienating 
the USA from its allies. Besides, the discussion within NATO on the 
compensation of the medium- and shorter-range missiles scheduled for 
elimination shows that the modernisation of the British and French 
nuclear forces is viewed as only one of many other measures which 
envisage an extension of the American nuclear presence in Europe, 

Hence, the issue of the “common future” of the allies situated on both 
sides of the Atlantic as well as the problem of securing a reciprocal 
“link” between them are still on the agenda. This is today’s reality, 
though it is not very comforting for us. It should be recognised, however, 
that the idea of separate balances of the USA and Western Europe is 
totally unacceptable, and first of all to the US allies. 

What, finally, could be the solution to the problem under discussion? 
Obviously, a straightforward approach is out of the question here because 
it is necessary to take into account certain specific interests of West 
European states that could at some point substantially hinder the process 
of nuclear disarmament. By way of discussion we would like to offer 
our considerations on the subject. 

First of all, we would like to point out the importance of the conclu¬ 
sion set forth, inter alia, in the editorial of the same No. 3 issue of 
International Affairs —"We can no longer build our policy on the premise 
that our country must be as strong as any possible coalition of states op¬ 
posing it” (p. 3). We presume that it is not at all necessary to acquire a 
nuclear potential equal to the combined nuclear forces of the USA, Great 
Britain and France (needless to say, that this list of nuclear states is 
not exhaustive). 

Further on. The courageous and noble desire of the Soviet leadership 
to save the peoples from “the balance of fear”, “balancing on the brink 
of war” does not by itself eliminate the material foundation of the policy 
of “deterrence”, i. c., nuclear and other kinds of weapons of mass 
destruction. Evidently, any intermediate stage on the way to the 
complete elimination of nuclear arsenals, whether we like it or not, can¬ 
not but be based on “mutual deterrence”. Hence, the problem lies in the 
choice of the least dangerous options that pose the least risk for humanity 
at each stage. 

Western political figures and experts have different understanding of 
the essence of nuclear “deterrence”. Some of them believe that it can 
be effective only if the West (the USA) has an overwhelming superiority 
that would enable it to impose certain solutions of world problems on the 
USSR. Hence, a permanent nostalgia for the “invulnerability” of the 
United States, a desire at least to minimise the Soviet Union’s potential 
for retaliation, the intensification of the arms race, the creation of more 
and more sophisticated weapons systems in hopes of achieving a 
breakthrough in the field of military technology. 

There is also another trend of military and political thought the 
representatives of which advocate “mutual assured destruction”; in other 
words, they propose that the East and the West preserve their potential 
for a crushing retaliatory strike against a potential aggressor that would 
leave no hope for. victory. According to these political scientists, such a 
situation would inevitably have a mutually restraining influence on each 
side. 

We believe that lately in certain political circles of Western Europe 
there has been a certain shift in the direction of exactly that understan-d- 
ing of the role of nuclear weapons. In particular, this is true of France 
whose military doctrine for a long time has practically been based on 
so-called “massive retaliation”. And though later it evolved closer to 
the NATO doctrine of “a flexible response”. President F. Mitterrand in 

5 — M59 (aHrJi.) 
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several of his latest statements criticised NATO’s military strategy and 
called for its replacement by traditional French principles. 

If nuclear “deterrence” (notwithstanding its inhuman character) in 
one way or another is part and parcel of nuclear confrontation at any, 
even the lowest level, then, in our opinion, one of the reference points 
in working out a concept of reduction of nuclear arsenals could be the 
maintenance of a potential for “mutually assured destruction” as a less 
destabilising form of “deterrent”. 

Therefore, the concept of the phased reduction of nuclear potentials of 
the East and the West could probably be based on the following funda¬ 
mental conditions: * 

— integrated nature of the balance within which the numerical equality 
of the strategic forces of tlie USSR on one side and the USA, Great 
Britain and France on the other, would not be mandatory; 

— none of the sides sihould possess a “counter-force” potential, i. e., 
an ability to deliver a “disarming”, “decapitating” or “blinding” strike 
against the other side; ideally, each side should only have the potential for 
retaliation (“counter-value” strike); 

— account should be taken of the strategic link between the USA and 
Western Europe in the form of some American nuclear presence on the 
continent; 

— a substantial quantitative reduction and qualitative transformation 
of the armed forces and conventional armaments of Warsaw Pact and 
NATO countries, a ban on the creation of new types of weapons capable 
of hitting strategic nuclear installations of the other side. 

Obviously, however, all these measures will become meaningless if 
cither side creates a strategic anti-missile system. 

We believe that under the above-mentioned conditions the Soviet 
Union could at a “near-zero” level have an even smaller nuclear arsenal 
than the USA, Great Britain and France combined. Under this situation 
a positive role in maintaining stability could be played by a limitation of 
the accuracy of the nuclear weapons delivery systems, a renounciation 
of the “miniaturisation” of nuclear charges (i. c., the principal parameters 
of the “counter-force” potential). 

Preference, in our opinion, should be given to the intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, including those with mobile launchers, but not to 
SLBMs, because the former ensure greater stability in a crisis situation. 
The strategic unity of the USA and Western Europe could manifest itself 
in the deployment of some American nuclear weapons on submarines 
attached to NATO European Command (this option was realised in the 
1960s). 

Wc believe that the proposed parameters of the “near-zero” nuclear 
balance would guarantee the security of the Soviet Union (naturally, 
within the limiiations inherent In security which is based on nuclear 
weapons). At the same time they could be used as an outline for the 
agreement with the USA and with its allies (which is no less important) 
without opening up a separate nuclear “front” to the West of the Soviet 
Union. 

It is understandable that in expressing our opinion we assumed that 
the discus.sion could and should bring other ideas and proposals, pos¬ 
sibly even better ones. Obviously, all of them would require a detailed 
analysis and comparison. In this context we would welcome further 
articles in International Affairs which, along with the studies conducted 
by the Committee of Soviet Scientists would develop the discussion on 
one of the key issues of European and world politics. 


(Continued on page 142) 



NEW TRENDS 
IN MILITARY SPENDING 


Karl BULAKOV 


T he irreversible and greatly advanced process of forming a single, in¬ 
tegral and interconnected world is a decisive factor today. New glo¬ 
bal, universal trends arc appearing. Perhaps for the first lime in postwar 
years, tiiere is reason to speak of a fairly definite trend in the majority 
of countries towards reducing or at least stabilising military spending. 

What is the evidence? No matter how much rich and poor countries 
may dilTer in living standards, both groups are badly in need of money, 
of funds. Economic activity, to say nothing of high technology, is a 
costly business, and deficits are a priority problem for all. In fact, all 
countries are now, to a greater or lesser extent, wrestling with much 
tougher restrictions in their policy for economic, ecological and huma¬ 
nitarian reasons. Hence the question of how to secure additional sources 
of money to meet economic needs. 

Furthermore, technological progress, which makes for, say, the proli¬ 
feration of np-to-day weapons, lends to level off the balance of forces 
between countries, for tJie size and military arsenal of a country no lon¬ 
ger provide it with an advantage that can be brought to bear. And then 
the question arises; Why spend immense sums on armaments, whose 
stockpiles in the United Stales, the Soviet Union and other countries 
arc mountain-high and are evidently unnecessary on so large a scale? 
These are not idle questions. 

The concept of national development priorities is changing. If it is 
true that the economic, social and humanitarian spheres today exert in¬ 
creasingly decisive influence on politics in general and the choice of 
policy in particular, and that the vital needs of countries set ever stric¬ 
ter limits to military spending, then the world community is entering a 
phase of diminishing military efforts. This may have a highly impor¬ 
tant effect on politics. 

Entirely different conditions arc emerging than existed before for the 
struggle to end arms race, lower armament levels and ensure steady 
progress in international cooperation. 

Signals in this sense are also coming from our chief opponent, the 
United Stales. 

American politicians and businessmen arc more and more outspoken 
in expressing the opinion that while their country is trying to bleed the 
Soviet Union white through the arms race, other countries are making 
rapid headway, threatening to outpace the United Stales economically. 
The obvious implication is that the time has come to reconsider priorities 
and think of how best to face the future. 

Non-acceptance of socialism does not prevent Americans from seeking 
compromise with us in their own interest. Washington touches on the 
subject of the dangerous interconnection of access to high technology, 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons and potential political irresponsibi¬ 
lity. Several countries are close to developing ICBMs. And the prospect 
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of equipping ICBMs with chemical warheads—the “nuclear weapon of 
the poor”—is looming large. 

In view of the fundamentalism of certain statesmen, this prospect is 
particularly dangerous. The US administration’s obsession with SDI, with 
the dream of a first generation of space-based weapons overshadowing 
everything else, may be fraught witli new economic giants outstripping 
the United Stales unnoticed. 

Paradoxically, even conservative American think tanks express uneasi¬ 
ness about this with representatives of the country which the United 
States still regards as “Enemy No. 1”. 

Former US President Richard Ni.xon, whose views arc more to the 
right than those of the present US administration, concludes that' the 
United States and the Soviet Union are united by a highly important 
interest: preventing their differences from sparking a niiclear war. To 
learn to live with their differences and not to die because of them, the 
two countries should work out a procedure for settling these differences 
by non-military means. It is not a call for alliance, which can hardly 
ever be formed, but rather an invitation to join in pondering on new 
forms of coexistence within the context of mounting threats. 

Present-day and especially future realities are such that they tend to 
mellow even a hawk. 

In a speech to Congress in spring Defense Secretary Frank Carlucci 
stated that over the past four years under President Reagan the US 
military budget had decreased in real terms by 11 per cent. The Defense 
Department, in an attempt to economise, rejected 18 weapons systems 
and temporarily stopped work on 10 other systems. Allocations for SDI 
on the whole were cut by 1.7 billion dollars. 

What is the significance of these and other facts? 

Our opponent acts fast, showing great mobility in resisting us. He 
forgives us no mistake and tries to punish us for it as soon as he has 
the opportunity. However, it would be a gross methodological and practical 
miscalculation to overlook or ignore new trends. Gaining ground among 
Western politicians, statesmen, intellectuals and businessmen is ttie idea 
that the line they have been following is disastrous to the W^est. They 
arc awakening to the realities of the nuclear and space era. A^ore and 
more intellectuals arc coming to the conclusion that policy must rest on 
other principles and that relations must be built with due regard to new 
political thinking. The trend towards reducing military efforts and cutting 
or at least freezing military expenditures is bound to assume a perma¬ 
nent character. It is an imperative for all countries in terms of both se¬ 
curity and economic activity. 

This trend is only just beginning to show up in the political decisions 
and practical moves of many countries, including the leading Western 
powers. And this calls for careful and competent analysis and well-con¬ 
sidered conclusions. 



MOSCOW DIPLOMATIC COOPS 


A PERSONAL VIEW OF THE SOVIET ONION 
THROUGH FORTY YEARS 


Triloki Naih KA U L 


S ince July 1947 when I had the honour to open the Indian IZmbassy in 
Moscow and up to 1962 when I had the opportunity to serve as In¬ 
dia’s Ambassador in the Soviet Union, and now since 1986 when 1 have 
again been entrusted with responsibility as Ambassador of India— 
many changes have taken place in the Soviet Unitui. It is difficult for 
anyone to feel the direct personal impact of these changes unless he or 
she had been to the Soviet Union before. 1 had been forlimate in spend¬ 
ing almost two years from 1947 to 1949, and again almost four years 
from 1962 to 1966 and now almost two years, making a total of almost 
eight years. I also had the opportunity to visit the Soviet Union during 
the late 60s and early 70s as Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India and again in the early 80s when I was an elected Member of the 
UNESCO Executive Board. I have mentioned these fads to indicate my 
deep interest in Soviet affairs and in the development of Indo-Soviot re¬ 
lations during the last 40 years. 

Life in the Soviet Union immediately after World War II was not 
easy. The Soviet Union had suffered more than any other country during 
the war and lost over 20 million lives. Cities, villages, agricultural and 
industrial enterprises had been destroyed in the Ukraine, Byelorussia 
and Central Russia. The heroic struggle put up by the people of Le¬ 
ningrad during the three years of siege is a saga that can never be for¬ 
gotten. One did not therefore mind the personal hardships that one had 
to suffer immediately after the war. It was not possible, for instance, to 
get suitable accommodation or living quarters even in A\oscow and one 
had to make the best of a room and a half in the Metropolc Hotel. There 
were hardly any taxis in Moscow at that time but driving one’s own car 
in the streets of Moscow was much easier than it is today, when there 
are more than a million vehicles in the city. Fresh fruits and vegetables 
were not easily available and diplomats had to fly them from Stockholm 
or bring them by train from Helsinki. When one compared the hardships 
and sufferings that the Soviet citizens had to go through, diplomats had 
no right to complain about minor hardships. 

However, there was one difficulty which made one feel depressed. 
This was the lack of any opportunity to meet Soviet intellectuals, intel- 
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ligcntsia or ordinary citizens. The authorities during Stalin’s regime were 
very suspicious and discouraged any contact between Soviet citizens and 
foreigners, specially diplomats. As one party official explained to me then: 
“We found some enemies among the many who posed to be our friends 
before the war. We would rather lose one hundred friends than run the 
risk of having one enemy among them.” 

However, we from India who had come with the greatest goodwill and 
sympathy and had no imperialist or colonial ambitions or designs, did 
feel a little sad that we should be lumped together with all other dip¬ 
lomats and foreigners. But when we found that even diplomats and 
citizens of socialist countries received the same treatment, we could^ not 
complain. 

1 should not like to give the iinpression that life in the Soviet Union 
was only one of difficulties and isolation. If one spoke the language one 
could meet ordinary people in the parks, mu.scums or art galleries though 
one could not invite them to one’s home. Contacts with a few selected 
intellectuals, writers and artists were permitted and they did come to 
the national day and other receptions. Visits to the various museums and 
art galleries were a pleasant diversion. The Soviet theatre, ballet and 
concerts were indeed heart warming and provided an outlet for the pent 
up nerves and feelings of the isolated diplomats. Visits to such places as 
Leningrad and Yasnaya Polyana were indeed refreshing. However, visits 
to other places were not possible or easy to arrange owing to difficulty 
of hotel accomodation, etc. 

Thus most of the time of the diplomatic corps was spent in entertain¬ 
ing each other and exchanging ideas both on serious matters as well as 
local gossip and scandals. This was not a very healthy atmosphere to 
live in, but one tried to make the best one could of the facilities available. 
The foreign media representatives also had little opportunity to meet 
with Soviet citizens and often based their despatches on the gossip they 
heard in the diplomatic corps. All this did not help to project a true 
and correct image of the Soviet Union abroad. The Soviet authorities 
made few attempts to rectify this because they were busy with economic, 
industrial and social reconstruction of their war-ravaged country. 

.Another difficulty diplomats felt was the restriction on travel by road 
beyond 40 km from Moscow. Although this restriction still exists, there 
are many more facilities now available to permit travel to almost all 
parts of the Soviet Union c.xcept a few closed areas. It was also possible 
during the 40s to hire a dacha in the forest within 40 km of Moscow 
where one could rest and relax, particularly during week-ends. This fa¬ 
cility is not so easily available now because the number of diplomatic 
rnl.ssions has increased to 117. The diplomatic dachas at Zavidovo do pro¬ 
vide an opportunity to spend week-ends or holidays, but it is expensive 
and over 120 km from Moscow. 

Considering the fact that Moscow’s winter lasts five to six months, 
a diplomat’s life during the 40s was indeed hard and difficult compared 
to life in other world capitals which had not suffered war damage to the 
same extent as the Soviet Union. However, these difficulties provided not 
only a challenge but also an opportunity to those like us from India, 
who were genuinely interested in understanding the Soviet Union and 
its people without any pre-conceived notions or prejudices. We found 
ample time to study Soviet history, art and literature and admired the 
beauty of the Soviet ballet and the richness of Soviet poetry, music, dan¬ 
ce and drama. But, diplomats are not easily satisfied in any country. They 
have an unquenching thirst for finding facts and figures which'^are sub¬ 
ject to change from time to time and can often mislead one into missing 
the wood for the trees. In order to understand a country and a people, 
one must know its history and culture, its traditions and customs, which 
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perhaps play in the long run a more important role than anything else 
because they are more abiding and enduring. 

To sum up, during the late 40s, the life of a diplomat in Moscow was 
difficult and hard from the material comfort point of view. But from the 
larger point of view of studying the heroic struggle of a people against 
the overwhelming odds of Nazism and Fascism and the earlier attempts 
of imperialists to destroy the gains of the Great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution through intervention and civil war, it was a most interesting and 
exciting period. It is true that the Soviet Union had gone through many 
hardships and difficulties, many ups and downs during Stalin’s rule. 
But all these impediments had not broken the will of the Soviet people. 
They endured more hardships than any other country or people and yet 
the large reservoir of human endurance, capacity for sulliMing, overcom¬ 
ing material and other difficulties, showed the stoic spirit and faith in 
their destiny of the Soviet people. This was an indelible impression left 
on my mind when 1 left the Soviet Union in April 1949. Thanks to the 
advice of Madam Kollontai, whom my ambassador Mrs Pandit and I 
had the opportunity to visit frequently in her apartment, I was able to 
put things in the proper perspectives. 

Coming back to the Soviet Union in 1962 was indeed an eye opener. 
The Twentieth Congress of the. CPSU in 1956 had exposed the cult of 
pcr.sonality and the mistakes made, by Stalin and some of his collea¬ 
gues. A new atmosphere pervaded the whole country. There was more 
freedom and internal discussion, there was even criticism of some govern¬ 
ment policies. Bureaucratism W'as discouraged but “command and admini¬ 
ster” was growing. It was however much easier to meet Soviet intellec¬ 
tuals, writers, artists and the common man. Although restrictions to 
travel beyond 40 km from Moscow still remained it was much easier to 
get air or rail tickets and hotel reservations in almost all the Republics, 
except a few areas which were closed to foreigners for security reasons. 

One could invite Soviet citizens to one’s home or even visit them in 
their own homes, becau.se living conditions were far better than in the 
40s. Though apartments and living quarters had been provided to about 
50 per cent of Moscovites, others still lived in communal apartments or 
in small dachas near Moscow. On the whole, however, people were bet¬ 
ter dressed, better housed and better fed than before. More goods were 
available in the shops. The markets were full of fresh fruits and veget¬ 
ables even in winter lime though at high prices. A diplomat wdio had 
been to the Soviet Union during the 40s could see the vast changes that 
had taken place, but diplomats who came here for the first time could 
not appreciate this. 

So far as Indo-Soviet relations are concerned, there had been a mar¬ 
ked change for the better after the visit of India’s first Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru to the Soviet Union in 1955. He was the first foreign 
visitor to receive a popular, warm, spontaneous and sincere welcome 
from the people of the Soviet Union, more than any other foreign digni¬ 
tary had received till then. He was naturally touched by this and said 
at the time of his departure: “1 am leaving a bit of my heart behind with 
you.” 

These were not empty words and proved to be the seeds for the blos¬ 
soming and further strengthening of Indo-Soviet relations in all fields— 
economic, scientific, technological, cultural, political, defence, etc. The 
first economic agreement was signed in 1953 and was followed by others 
which led to the building of such monuments of our cooperation as 
Bhilai, Bokaro, Ranchi, Hardwar, etc. Soviet cooperation with India in 
building up the public sector, particularly in the fields of steel, power, oil, 
metallurgy, coal, etc., increased tremendously and helped India to exploit 
Us rich natural resources and skilled manpower. India also supplied the 
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Soviet Union with such needed consumer goods, which were in short sup¬ 
ply, such as textiles, ready-made garments, fruit juices, etc. The rupee- 
ruble payment agreement helped both countries in saving hard currency 
which they would otherwise have had to spend in procuring goods from 
other counrties. 

In the political field, India found in the Soviet Union a reliable and 
trusted friend on whom she could rely in times of need. The support of 
the Soviet Union on questions which were vital to India’s security and 
integrity, such as Kashmir, Goa, the Indo-Pakistan wars and the Sino- 
Indian conflict of 1962 are a few examples. This friendship and coopera¬ 
tion was solemnised in the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation 
which was signed on 9lh August, 1971. This Treaty has been tested by 
time and has proved a bulwark for promoting peace and safeguarding se¬ 
curity in the region. 

The Soviet Union appreciated India’s independent foreign policy of 
non-alignment and peaceful coe.xistence. India also appreciated the So¬ 
viet Union’s policy of peace and support to the struggle against racial¬ 
ism, neo-colonialism, imperialism and for disarmament. There was no 
clash of national interests between India and the Soviet Union. They fa¬ 
ced some common threats and had common goals of preserving peace 
and security in the region and throughout the world. This is what brought 
them closer together. 

The sixties were a period of further consolidation of this friendship. 
The initiative taken by the Soviet Union in convening the Tashkent Con¬ 
ference in January 1966 was the first instance in recent history where 
two Asian neighbours, India and Pakistan, met through the good offices 
of the Soviet Union on Soviet Asian soil to resolve their differences, in¬ 
stead of going to Western countries or the United Nations for this pur¬ 
pose. The Tashkent Conference was followed by the Simla Conference of 
July 1972, where India and Pakistan agreed to resolve all their differen¬ 
ces bilaterally, peacefully and without outside intervention. The Soviet 
Union fully supported India both in the 1971 conflict, which led to the 
freedom and independence of Bangladesh, and the Simla Agreement fol¬ 
lowing thereafter. The 1971 Treaty prevented the escalation of the 1971 
conflict. There has fortunately been no war between India and China or 
India and Pakistan since 1971. But tension continues between India and 
Pakistan because of large supplies of sophisticated weapons by US to 
Pakistan, which has given rise to an unnecessary arms race. With the 
settlement of the Afghan situation it is possible and indeed necessary 
that Pakistan should improve its relations with India 

The 60s also saw the beginning of cooperation between India and 
the Soviet Lhiion in the new frontiers of science and technology, e. g. 
space. The first agreement of cooperation in outer space was sign^^d in 
196.'3, So was the Partial Test Ban Treaty which I had the honouf* to 
sign on behalf of India in Moscow. Cooperation in the use of nuclear 
technology for peaceful purposes was also started during this period. 
Cooperation in the field of defence was further strengthened during the 
60s and has been developing steadily since then. 

.'Mhough there were changes in the Soviet and Indian leaderships dur¬ 
ing 1964, relaions between India and the Soviet Union stood on a firm 
foundation which could not be shaken by these changes. Lai Bahadur 
Shastri’s brief tenure in office as Prime Minister saw the signing of the 
Tashkent Agreement. Mrs Indira Gandhi’s Prime Ministership proved to 
be a further consolidation of Indo-Sovict relations. Her courageous, in¬ 
dependent foreign policy and support to the non-aligned movement, which 
she decribed as the “greatest movement for peace in history”, are a few 
examples. Her many visits to the Soviet Union and the return visits of 
Soviet leaders to India further strengthened the understanding and coo- 
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peration between our two countries. Even during the temporary defeat 
of Mrs Gandhi's party in 1977, the attempts made by some Western po¬ 
wers to deflect India from its course of non-alignment proved unsuccess¬ 
ful. This was because of the firm foundations that had been laid by Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and further strengthened by Indira Gandhi. It is a tribute 
both to the Indian and the Soviet leaders as well as to the people of the¬ 
se two countries that our relations have steadily grown without the pass¬ 
ing winds of change and fluctuations that are to be seen in the rela¬ 
tions of other countries. 

Coming back to the Soviet Union in 1986, after a lapse of almost 
20 years, has confirmed my conviction that relations between India and 
the Soviet Union are not a matter of temporary convenience or expedi¬ 
ency, but the corner stone of our foreign policies particularly in the field 
of nuclear disarmament, peaceful and cooperative coexistence not only be¬ 
tween our two countries but as a code of conduct between all countries 
of the world. 

I had been asked by Mrs Gandhi in the early 80s to come back as 
India’s Ambassador to the Soviet Union. However, I declined because I 
was not quite sure of the trends in the Soviet Union’s policy under the 
stresses and strains of a new leadership that was still emerging. But 
after watching Mikhail Gorbachev on T. V. during his visit to Paris and 
his meeting with Ronald Reagan in Geneva in 1985, was convinced that 
the leadership in the Soviet Union was imbued with new political think¬ 
ing and a stronger political will to bring about peace, disarmament and 
detente throughout the world. So when Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi ma¬ 
de the same offer to me in the spring of 1986 I accepted, but I made it 
clear that I would go for a year and then make up my mind whether to 
stay on or not. After coming to the Soviet Union in July 1986, one of 
my very first experiences w'as to watch and hear General Secretary Gor¬ 
bachev’s speeches in Vladivostok and Khabarovsk. I took the opportunity 
of sending him a brief letter expressing my admiration for the bold and 
courageous initiatives he had announced and thanking him for the warm 
references he had made to my country. 

Ambassadors do not usually write ^uch communications, but 1 con¬ 
sider myself a “liberated diplomat’’. 1 think that diplomats as well as 
others suffer from an exaggerated sense of protocol and .sometimes miss 
important opportunities for that reason. 1 believe in protocol as a cataly¬ 
tic agent to make contacts but sometimes it obstructs greater communi¬ 
cation, understanding and friendship. 1 am glad to say that I found an 
echo of the same feeling in my very first meeting with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister and Member of the Politburo, Mr Shevardnadze. 

I have had the good fortune to meet Mr Gorbachev and some of his 
colleagues in the Poliburo several times. The new Soviet leadership 
has emerged inevitably as the manifestation of the historical forces at 
work in Soviet society. What stands out during niy present assignment 
in Moscow is the deep impressions of Gorbachev the man. 1 mentioned 
some of these silent thoughts recently when I was reviewing the Gene¬ 
ral Secretary’s book Perestroika. 1 wrote: “It has a freshness of langua¬ 
ge, frankness of mind, clarity of conception and a broad humane attitude 
to both the internal problems of the Soviet Union and those in his rela¬ 
tions with the rest of the world. It reminds me of the speeches and writ¬ 
ings of Jawaharlal Nehru, whose humane approach to problems was in 
refreshing contrast to the dogmatism of both Communists and Capital¬ 
ists.’’ 

I do not believe in seeing VIPs ju.st for the sake of getting publicity 
for myself, but I have not hesitated to make such requests when they are 
necessary in the further strengthening of friendly relations or solving 
international problems and crises. I must express my gratitude to my 
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old friend Anatoly Dobrynin who was Ambassador to the USA at the 
same time as 1 was, 1973-76. He has been a great source of strength and 
a bridge of understanding between me and the Soviet leaders. Another 
dear friend whom I have known for many years and who was the Am¬ 
bassador of the USSR to India, Yuli Vorontsov, has also been of great 
help. But more than anything else I have been inspired and encouraged 
by the very warm response I have received from Soviet intellectuals, 
media men and women, artists, scientists, professors, students and the 
common people—not only in Moscow but throughout the Soviet Union. 
I have always considered it extremely important for a diplomat to take 
in the ambience of life around: the hurlyburly of a Sunday mornin|f in 
the Ismailov Park or Arbat Street, an evening of animated conversation 
with the young actors at the Taganka Thewtre cafe or a walk in the Pe- 
rcdelkino Woods which could be full of surprise encounters with old fa¬ 
miliar faces. My daughter Preeti who now lives in Canada but visits 
Moscow often to be with me and, I suspect, imbued with the urge to sim¬ 
ply break into her beautiful Russian, has been a constant companion in 
these rendezvous. 

More recently, contacts with Soviet people were facilitated by the Fe¬ 
stival of India which started in the Soviet Union on 3rd July, 1987. Pri¬ 
me Minister Rajiv Gandhi specially visited Moscow for the inaugural 
and had close and friendly exchange of views with General Secretary 
Gorbachev and his colleagues. He gave a dinner for them-at my resi¬ 
dence on 3rd July 1987 and w^as good enough to remark during his toast 
“Ambassador Kaul informs me that the previous occasion when the Soviet 
leadership gathered in the Indian Embassy was over 20 years ago. He 
himself remains the link between then and now.” Indeed I myself feel that 
I am a small symbol of this friendly link. This is a factor that has helped 
me to understand and appreciate the vast changes for the better that I 
sec in the Soviet Union today. 

I should like to thank all those who have helped me to make useful 
contacts with Soviet leaders and the Soviet people, both in Moscow and 
in all the Republics. I have had occasion to meet not only the leaders of 
the party but also leaders of the Government, presidents and functiona¬ 
ries in the state and collective farms, universities, and technical institu¬ 
tes, as well as the 26 branches of the Indo-Soviet Friendship Society 
which now exist in the various Soviet Republics and cities. 

It has been one of my tasks to contact 1500 Indian students, indivi¬ 
dually and collectively, who are studying in 33 cities of the Soviet Union. 
I have always made it a point to meet them along with their Rectors, 
Deans, and those in charge of foreign students. This has enabled me to 
solve many of their problems and to improve the facilities available for 
their education. They along with their Deans and Rectors, have been good 
enough to extend to me their whole-hearted cooperation and to organise 
India evening whenever I have visited them. Our students come in direct 
contact with fellow students from other countries as well as Soviet stu¬ 
dents and people. I consider them as unofficial Ambassadors of India to 
this great country and I always impress on them to project a good ima¬ 
ge of India through their conduct, interaction and their studies. I am 
glad that since my arrival in this country their performance has impro¬ 
ved and they arc taking active part not only in their studies but in all 
Helds. 

I should also like to take this opportunity of thanking the Office Bea¬ 
rers of the Hindustani Samaj in Moscow which is a body of Indians 
working in the Soviet Union in various fields. They have given me and 
my colleagues their whole-hearted cooperation in organising lectures, se¬ 
minars, cinema shows, etc. 

However, it was mainly through the Festival of India in the Soviet 
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Union that I was able to meet a large number of the common people, old 
and young, men and women in the various Republics. I have found in 
them sincere friends and admirers of India, The festivals of our two 
countries have brought to each other’s doorsteps, as it were, our respec¬ 
tive cultures through performances of dance and drama, song and music, 
and through discussions and seminars on subjects of mutual and global 
importance. The many exhibitions that have been held in our respective 
countries have created great interest in each other’s problems and achie¬ 
vements. Their results are being published in a number of books and bro¬ 
chures which will be the permanent mementos of this great event. 

Our two festivals have been of a quality and magnitude unprecedent¬ 
ed in the relations of any two countries. They arc not just a passing 
show which one secs and forgets. Their fall-out will take a permanent 
shape and we propose to establish a number of exchanges between our 
artistes and musicians, thinkers and writers, universities and the media. 
These contacts will be on a permanent basis and, I am confident, will 
bring our two peoples closer together. 

The Soviet Union has always been friendly and sympathetic to India. 
So has India been, to the Soviet Union. However, friendship and sym¬ 
pathy must have an enduring quality. This is possible only if they are 
based on knowledge and understanding of each other’s culture, history, 
traditions, hopes and aspirations. I am glad that the two Festivals have 
transformed the image of “distant and mysterious” India into that of a 
dynamic and vibrant society and the picture of a strong and socialist So¬ 
viet Union into a friendly, warm and humane country in the minds of 
our respective peoples. This is a great achievement which will further 
strengthen the firm foundations on which Indo-Soviet friendship has been 
built through the years. 

Looking back at the last four decades of our relations, both at the 
leadership and governmental levels and the people-to-people level, 1 must 
say that 1 have been deeply impressed by their close rapport, understand¬ 
ing and cooperation. The three visits of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
to the Soviet Union in 1985, 1986 and 1987 and the visit of General Sec¬ 
retary Gorbachev to Delhi in November 1986, followed by that of Prime 
Minister Ryzhkov in November 1987 have strengthened these relations in 
concrete fields. .M the political level the Delhi Declaration signed by 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev 
on November 26, 1986, is a document of historic and universal importan¬ 
ce. It embodies not only the philosophies of Vladimir Lenin and Mahatma 
Gandhi but also enshrines the hopes and aspirations of all mankind for 
a non-violent and nuclear weapon-free world. The various agreements 
signed by Prime Minister Ryzhkov in Delhi providing for increasing mu¬ 
tual trade by 2.5 times by 1992 and cooperation in such fields as thermal 
power, coal-mining, nuclear power and modernisation of all Soviet aided 
projects such as Bhilai, Bokaro, Ranchi and BHEL, etc., arc examples 
of our ever growing relations. The visits of GOSPLAN Chairman Mas- 
lyukov and Vice Prime Minister Kamentsev and others to India have 
further consolidated our cooperation in the fields of defence, trade and 
industry. 

During the visit of Rajiv Gandhi in July 1986 an agreement on fur¬ 
ther cooperation in the field of science and technology was signed. It 
was followed by visits by Academician Marchuk, President of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences of the USSR, to India as well as a team of eminent 
academicians. The trips by Prof. U. R. Rao, Chairman of the Space Com¬ 
mission of India, Prof. C. N. R. Rao, Chairman of the Indian Academy 
of Sciences and Scientific Adviser to the Prime Minister and Dr. M. R. 
Srinivasan, Chairman of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, to the * 
Soviet Union served the same purpose, producing concrete results in the 
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agreement on exchange of scientists for research in both natural and 
applied scic'iices and cooperation in the field of science and technology. 
The results of these endeavours will be evident in the next few years. 

The Delhi Restaurant, which was set up as a first Indo-Soviet joint 
venture in July 1987, has proved a great success and is to be followed 
by similar joint ventures in Odessa, Leningrad, Kiev, Tbilisi, Tashkent, 
Alma Ata, Dushanbe, etc. Indian experts are also building hotels at 
Tashkent, Samarkand and Bukhara and it is proposed that they will build 
30 such hotels in the Soviet Union by 2000 AD. The possibilities of ex¬ 
panding our economic relations through joint ventures and co-produ«tion 
are indeed vast and many such projects are under examination. 

The visits of our Defence Minister K. C. Pant and of our Finance 
and Commerce Minister N. D. Tiwari as well as the visits of Minister of 
State for External Affairs Natwar Singh and Foreign Secretary K.P.S. 
Menon have led to a greater understanding and appreciation of each 
other’s policies and points of view. I must say that 1 have never seen 
such close cooperation and rapport between our two countries at any 
time during the last 40 years as now. Our relations have acquired a much 
higher qualitative level and much greater quantitative dimensions. 

The greatest visible improvement In our relations is in the field of 
culture. This has been helped by the visits of Minister P. V. Narasimha 
Rao and Minister of State Mrs Margaret Alva to the Soviej Union and 
those of Soviet Minister for Culture Mr Zakharov to India. Symbols of 
this cooperation can be seen in the setting up in July last year of the' sta¬ 
tue of Mrs Indira Gandhi, prepared by the famous Soviet sculptor Koinov. 
The statue of Mahatma Gandi made by an Indian sculptor, Gautam Pal, 
will also be unveiled opposite that of Mrs Indira Gandhi, in July this 
year. The statues of Jawaharlal Nehru and poet Rabindranath Tagore arc 
going to be set up in Moscow during 1988 and 1989. A beautfil statue of 
Lenin has been sot up in the Nehru Park in New Delhi. It was unveiled 
by Premier Ryzhkov in November 1987. The stautes of Pushkin, Tolstoy 
and Gorky are going to be set up in Delhi during this and the next year. 
Apart from this, thanks to the help of the Moscow city Soviet we have 
been able to open an Indian school in Moscow which has already over 150 
Indian and some foreign students on its rolls. It will provide opportuni¬ 
ties for Soviet students also to learn Hindi, Yoga and Indian dance and 
music. 

All these things could not have been imagined 40 or even 20 years 
ago. The credit for all this goes to the new political thinking of both our 
leaders and peoples. This has brought us closer together because of our 
inherent liking for each other as well as the necessity for working toge¬ 
ther towards a world free from violence and nuclear weapons. The pre¬ 
sent stage of Indo-Soviet relations is an example of how two countries 
with different social and political systems can yet work together in frien¬ 
dly cooperation for mutual benefit and for peace and progress throughout 
the world. I consider myself lucky to have lived long enough and to have 
had the opportunity not only to contribute my humble mite, but also to 
sec the flowers and fruits on the tree of our friendship which we have 
nurtured through our common efforts. 
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Oleg KHI.ESTOV 


T he largest accident in the history of nuclear power engineering occur¬ 
red at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant over two years ago, on Ap¬ 
ril 26, 1986. The radioactive release from the explosion which destroyed 
the station’s fourth power unit soared to the height of more than 1,200 me¬ 
tres and spread over a vast area. People died. Immense material damage 
was incurred: the amount spent on eliminating the consequences of the 
accident came to about 4 billion rubles, and, considering the losses caus¬ 
ed by the winding down of production in those regions and other expen¬ 
ditures, this sum increased to 8 billion rubles. That was a veritable tra- 
gedy. 

During those events, which can never be forgotten, I was in Vienna, 
where I worked as the Permanent Representative of the USSR at the in¬ 
ternational agencies based in that city, including the International Ato¬ 
mic Energy Agency (lAE.A).' 

On the morning of April 28, all diplomatic officials were at the So- 
\iet mission in keeping with the established procedure. At those hours 
they were as.sessing the incoming information, including IAEA reviews, 
held briefings, and drew up working plans, which was a daily practice. 
After 11 a. in. the diplomats went to various meetings. In bilateral rela¬ 
tions it is very important that diplomats do not sit in their offices, but 
maintain constant ties with their colleagues from other countries. It is 
still more important in multilateral diplomatic relations. This is, in fact, 
what the officials of diplomatic missions at international organisations 
normally do. 

Sessions of various bodies of these agencies, especially the leading 
bodie.s, as a rule, last only a few days. It is no easy matter to draw up 
and agree decisions in such bodies, in which 30 to 40 and sometimes up 
to 100 states take part. Therefore most decisions are elaborated in the co¬ 
urse of preliminary consultations. Contacts maintained by the diplomats 
of the Soviet mission with the secretariats of international organisations 
and with the diplomats of other missions help them better understand the 
situation, grasp the position of other countries, their stand in this or that 
question and take part in advance in drafting decisions. The amount of 
this painstaking work has been constantly increasing, since in recent 
years Vienna became together with New York and Geneva one of the three 
LIN centres of multilateral diplomacy. 

In 1979 Austrians completed the construction of the complex of build¬ 
ings that became known as the Vienna International Centre. After that a 
few more departments were moved to Vienna from New York and Geneva. 

Professor Oleg Khlestov, D. Sc. (Law), Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, was the USSR Permanent Representative at the Internatlonaf Organizations 
in Vienna from 1979 to February 1988. 
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The Austrian government spent 9 billion schillings on building the cen¬ 
tre and granted it on lease to international organisations at a token pri¬ 
ce of one schilling a year. With the construction of conference hall adjoin¬ 
ing the centre and seating 5,000 people, fitted with most up-to-date equip¬ 
ment, the complex undoubtedly became one of the best in the world, 
its capacity exceeding the UN building in New York by one-third. So 
there are all necessary conditions in Vienna for holding major interna¬ 
tional conferences, including UN General Assembly sessions. ^ 

But let us go back to the Chernolryl events. At noon of April 28, 
1 was informed that Hans Blix, Director General of the I.AEA, askeS me 
to contact him immediately. As I spoke with him on the telephone I 
learnt that the Swedish Minister of Energy had informed him that an 
increased radiation level had been registered in several regions on the 
Baltic shore of the country. While not being dangerous to people’s health, 
it exceeded in some regions the usual norm 6 and occasionally even 25 ti¬ 
mes over. According to Swedish data, an increased radiation level was 
also registered in Denmark and Finland. Believing that a radioactive out¬ 
burst had occurred sonK'where, the Swedes asked Hans Blix to address 
the countries neighbouring Sweden, including the Soviet Union, to find 
out if the radiation level had increased there, too, and if there was a 
danger of its further going up. 

From the conversation with Blix it became clear that tho’Sw'edcs had 
already come in contact with the neighbouring countries and now addres¬ 
sed the IAEA as welt. 1 felt that Blix was very nervous. Ho insistently 
asked me to communicate his questions to Moscow and then to report 
back the answers. Thus, Chernobyl accident came into life of the Soviet 
mission in Vienna. 

Beginning with the afternoon of April 28 the Western radio stations 
reported an increased radiation level in Sweden, saying it was caused 
by a radioactive outburst on Soviet territory. On the same day 1 handed 
over to Blix the answer from Moscow’ confirming the fact that an acci¬ 
dent had occurred on Chernobyl nuclear power plant. After that the events 
developed rapidly. Beginning with April 29 Western newspapers reported 
under screaming headlines on the horrible events in Chernobyl where 
thousands had died. The maps and diagrams showed radiation flows com¬ 
ing from Chernobyl to the countries of Europe, the USA and other sta¬ 
tes. The papers pointed out that this would gravely harm the health of 
the population of many countries and would affect the next generations. 

Some Western nations grew panicky: schools were closed, parents we¬ 
re advised not to let children out into the streets, people were told not 
to eat certain foods, countries were advised to limit their trade and trans¬ 
port communication with the socialist countries, to evacuate their na¬ 
tionals from the Soviet Union, and so on. 

Definite circles in the West obviously tended to exaggerate the propor¬ 
tions of the accident and its danger for the population of West European 
and other countries, alleging that Soviet nuclear technology was backward 
m comparison with that of the West. They circulated a rumour that the 
Chernobyl reactors had been secretly used for military purposes. This 
happened despite the fact that, according to an agreement with the 
IAEA, the USSR had placed the Chernobyl and other nuclear power 
plants under the agency’s control. 

It was alleged that the Soviet Union did not wish to cooperate with 
other countries, thus violating its international obligations. 

At that time many highly skilled Soviet experts who had taken part 
in the development and running of atomic reactors in the USSR were 
working in our mission in Vienna and at the IAEA Secretariat. Owing 
to their experience and the assessments they made, the gravity of the 
disaster became apparent to us. In those hard days we alt sought to 
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help those in Moscow in any way, advising them on what could be done 
to decrease the negative consequences of the accident and to protect the 
interests of the Soviet state. 

Wc had days off on May I to 4, 1986 but, nonetheless, there was a 
lot to do. Representatives of other countries at the IAEA and Western 
newsmen besieged the Soviet mission. Foreign diplomats, mostly from 
West European countries, and journalists were pressing us for more de¬ 
tails about the accident, playing us with questions, asking us to com¬ 
ment on the official reports communicated by the Soviet mission at the 
IAEA and published by us in press releases. Foreign press was not the 
only one to pursue that line. 

On May 5, 1986, the Tokyo summit of seven capitalist countries (the 
USA, Britain, the FRG, France, Italy, Canada, and Japan) published a 
statement on the consequences of the nuclear accident in Chernobyl. 
“Each country”, it said, “is responsible for prompt provision of detailed 
and complete information on nuclear emergencies and accidents, in par¬ 
ticular those with potential transboundary consequences. Each of our 
countries accepts that responsibility, and we urge the Government of the 
Soviet Union, which did not do this in the case of Chernobyl, to provide 
urgently such information.”^ A similar address to the Soviet Union was 
forwarded on May 9 by the FRG government which proposed that a ses¬ 
sion of the Board of Governors (the leading IAEA body) be urgently 
convened to consider the effects of the accident. 

Of course, the USSR, having registered the westward spread of ra¬ 
dioactivity, especially after it had gone beyond the boundaries of the 
USSR, should have itiformed the neighbouring countries about the acci¬ 
dent sooner. Evidently-that was not done for some reasons, one of them 
being the lack of international legal norms on the procedure of notifica¬ 
tion of accidens with transboundary consequences and the ab.sence of ex¬ 
perience in the USSR in this kind of accidents. * However, Western press 
in its assessment of radioactive situation in Western Europe was exagge¬ 
rating the fact. 

According to the IAEA established system of notification of accidents 
at nuclear power plants, a state submits a report to the agency prefer¬ 
ably not later than four months after an accident. Therefore Boris 
Shcherbina, Chairman of the Government Commission and Deputy Cha¬ 
irman of the USSR Council of Ministers, had good reason to declare at 
a press conference on May 6, 1986, that the commission first had to as¬ 
sess what had happened to be able to submit well-grounded information. 
As data were collected, they were immediately reported by the Soviet 
Union to the IAEA, to other states, and to the world public. 

Besides, the radiation level in West European countries could not have 
been the same as in the region of the accident, considering the distance, 
the weather, and other factors. Thus, the radiation level beyond the boun¬ 
dary of the 30-kilometre zone of evacuation did not warrant moving 
people away. 

It is for a competent national service, of course, to determine the radia¬ 
tion level and assess the radiological situation in each country. Proceed¬ 
ing from their own measurements and registering a definite rise of the 
radiation level, the relevant services of West European countries reported 
at the same time that there was no particular danger to the population. 
The IAEA press bulletin issued on April 30, 1986, pointed out that the 
reports sent to the agency on the measurements made in the Scandinavi¬ 
an and other countries to determine the radioactivity released as a re¬ 
sult of the accident gave no grounds for alarm over transboundary 
effects. B The national services and competent agencies of Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Italy and Britain reported at that time an' 
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increased radiation level, noting also that this presented no danger to the 
health of their population. 

The IAEA press bulletin circulated on May 5 said that after a radia¬ 
tion survey the relevant Polish service together with IAEA experts deter¬ 
mined that the radiation doses in Poland were far less than those against 
which protective measures should be taken after IAEA recommendations 
in case of an accident and that no risk for the health of the population 
was registered in the country.® On May 6 Friedrich Zimmermann, the 
FRG Minister of the Interior, declared: “We are over 2,000 kilometres 
away from the place of the accident, a danger for Germans is ruled out.” ’ 
A few days later he confirmed this in an address to the \\'est German po¬ 
pulation over the radio and on the TV: ‘‘...there was not and is not any 
danger for us.” “ 


T hroughout that difficult period the Soviet mission in Vienna actively 
cooperated with 'the 1.4EA, maintaining the closest contacts with its 
Secretariat. We held meetings witli the missions of many countries, in¬ 
cluding Sweden, Finland, the US.4, Britain, the Netherlands, India, and 
the socialist states, providing them with necessary information. I remem¬ 
ber well a talk with Ambassador Ludewijk Gorkom, the Dutch represen¬ 
tative at the IAEA, on May 1, 1986. 

We said that the incited emotions over the accident and the fanning 
of hysteria added to the negative attitude to nuclear power engineering 
in Western countries, especially where this issue is given much prominen¬ 
ce in domestic political struggle, as, for instance, in Sw'oden, Denmark, 
the FRG, and Austria. In this connection the Ambassador noted that a 
nation-wide programme of developing nuclear power industry was to be 
adopted in the Netherlands in May, and the alarm among the country’s 
population could have a negative effect on that. He was right: adoption 
of the programme and, consequently, construction of nuclear power plants 
in the Netherland were postponed. 

Because of the transboundary effects of the Chernobyl accident our 
mission reported to the IAEA every day on the measures being taken 
at the damaged reactor, and on the reducing the radioactive release. 
The IAEA, for its part, was sending out the information to various coun¬ 
tries and to major news agencies and published it in its own press 
bulletins. ® 

Director General Hans Bli.x exerted every effort to expand interna¬ 
tional cooperation in matters associated with the accident. In a telegram 
sent on April 29 to the USSR State Committee for’ the Utilisation of Ato¬ 
mic Energy through Soviet mission he expressed his condolences over 
the accident and offered any aid the agency could render.Blix clari¬ 
fied, in particular, what information would be preferable for the agency. 
In doing that he relied on the experience gained by the I.AE.A in connec¬ 
tion wdth the 1979 accident at the American Three Mile Island nuclear 
power plant. 

At that time there emerged the idea of Hans Blix trip to the Soviet 
Union. This was no doubt useful in that situation, for it could enable 
such an authoritative international figure as the lAE.A Director General 
to receive first-hand information and plan future practical measures on 
the Soviet Union’s cooperation with the IAEA, and through the agency 
with, all countries. On May 2 the idea was reported to Mo.scow, and a 
positive response was received, 

I should like to emphasise the w'isdom of that decision. Usually the 
arrival of foreign representatives in case of an accident, especially such 
important representatives and in such a sensitive sphere as the nuclear 
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power industry, evokes no great enthusiasm, to put in mildly, among 
the local authorities. But that time it was completely different. The ac¬ 
tions undertaken by the Soviet Union clearly demonstrated its new and 
open approach to solving the hardest problems of our time. 

May 4 was Sunday, and Blix was away from Vienna in the moutains. 
Early in the morning I, together with advisers to the mission Belov and 
Rogov, began searching for contact with Blix, especially since we knew 
that at their meeting in Tokyo the Seven were going to bring up the 
Chernobyl Issue. We found the Secretary General as early as 9 a. m. and 
invited him on a visit to the USSR. We suggested that he be accompani¬ 
ed by two IAEA experts in nuclear power engineering- Morris Rosen 
(US citizen), Director of the Nuclear Safety Division, who had been sent 
by the agency to inspect the Three Mile Island accident; and Leonard 
Konstantinov of the Soviet Union, Deputy Director General and head of 
the Department of Nuclear Energy and Safety. 

Blix did not think twice to agree. A statement for the press was 
agreed right there on the telephone: “The Director-General of the IAEA 
Dr. H. Blix at the invitation of the Soviet government will go to Moscow 
on May 5 in connection with the accident at the nuclear power plant at 
Chernobyl. He will be accompanied by two senior experts of the Agen¬ 
cy—experts in nuclear power and nuclear safety.” As agreed, the state¬ 
ment was announced over the radio on May 4 at noon, Vienna time. 

On May 5, the day Blix was leaving for Moscow, the Schweehat air¬ 
port in Vienna was besieged by newsmen. He was asked about the pur¬ 
pose of his trip, what he expected from it, about the radiological situa¬ 
tion in Europe, and whether he would visit Chernobyl. In his answers he 
Invariably stressed that .the USSR was closely cooperating with the 
IAEA. His written statement circulated at the airport said: “We are 
going to Moscow to continue directly with the Soviet Authorities the 
contacts which we have had through the Soviet Mission in the past week 
regarding information and regarding the work to be undertaken in the 
International Atomic Energy Agency to strengthen nuclear safety.” 

Hans Blix and the experts stayed in the Soviet Union from May 5 to 
May 9. They visited Kiev and the region of the Chernobyl nuclear power 
plant to study the situation directly. The Soviet experts described to the 
IAEA repre.sentativos the accident and the measures taken to lemove the 
aftermath. At the talks with Soviet leading officials the sides considered 
practical moves to e.xpand cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
the IAEA. They agreed, in particular, that the Soviet side would, begin¬ 
ning on May 9, send daily reports to the IAEA on the radiological situa¬ 
tion as estimated by a station located 60 kilometres away from the place 
of the accident as well as by six other stations located along the Soviet 
western frontier (in Leningrad, Riga, Vilnius, Brest, Kharkov, and Kishi¬ 
nev). They also agreed that the Soviet side would provide the IAEA with 
information on the accident, which would then be considered in Vienna 
at a meeting of nuclear safety experts. 

Later Hans Blix related the details of his trip to Chernobyl, whore 
he, together with the IAEA experts, flew round the region of the accident.' 
Their helicopter hovered a few minutes at an altitude of some 400 met¬ 
res, 800 metres away from the power plant, and they could .see the ruined 
power unit and the desolate town. What they saw made a grave impres¬ 
sion. Back in Vienna, Blix was often asked if he had been exposed to 
a high radiation dose In Chernobyl. He went through a medical checkup 
and it turned out that the dose he had been exposed to at the place of 
the accident did not exceed that of a dental X-ray. 

During the Soviet visit, Blix and the experts were given the avail¬ 
able data on the accident, that later on were made public at press con¬ 
ferences in Moscow and Vienna on May 9. That information was given 
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lo all diplomatic missions at the IAEA on May 12 at the meeting on the 
rcsLills of the Soviet visit by Blix and his party. On May 21, Boris Semyo¬ 
nov, the head of the Soviet delegation, gave a more detailed account of 
the accident at the session of the IAEA Board of Governors, including 
the initial assessment of the causes of the accident and the current state 
of the reactor and the information on the work being done to eliminate 
the consequences of the accident, the characteristics of the radioactive 
release and the radiation level. 

As agreed with Blix, the USSR submitted to the IAEA a report, about 
450 pages long, containing detailed information about all aspects of the 
accident and its aftermath. At the meeting in Vienna on August 25 to 29, 
attended by a few hundred experts from the IAEA member countries and 
other international organisations, as well as a large group of Soviet 
experts, that document was considered and evaluated. The meeting gave 
a high estimate of the report which, it said, was thorough and of pro¬ 
fessional quality. The sincere and open presentation of the materials by 
Soviet experts was received well by the participants and, in their general 
opinion, the results of the hearing surpassed dll expectations. “ 


S peaking on the Soviet TV on May 14, 1986 Mikhail Gorbachev charac¬ 
terised in detail the situation caused by the Chernobyl accident and 
listed the measures taken by the USSR to eliminate its consequences. 
He proposed an extensive programme to promote international cooperation 
in the use of atomic energy envisaging a large number of organisational, 
international legal, scientific, and technical measures to increase the sa¬ 
fety of nuclear power engineering. The Chernobyl accident, Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev said, was another example of what would happen if mankind we¬ 
re to be plunged into a nuclear war. All this insistently demands that 
the efforts be stepped up to advance along the path of nuclear disar¬ 
mament, he said. 

The change of sentiments in the government quarters of Western 
countries was observed during the drafting of the resolution of the spe¬ 
cial session of the Board of Governors, that look place on May 21, 1986. 
By that time Western countries had evidently realised that playing up 
the Chernobyl disaster was contrary to their interests, to their develop¬ 
ment of nuclear power engineering. The work on the draft resolution 
proceeded at ntght, after the official sittings of the board, and were held 
in the home of John Kelso, Australian representative at the IAEA who 
organised a meeting of the delegations. The Soviet representatives dec¬ 
lined the attempts to include in the draft resolution formulations they 
found unacceptable to the Soviet Union. The representatives of the Unit¬ 
ed States, France, Britain and some other countries, for their part, as¬ 
sumed a fairly reasonable stand. 

As a result of that “night watch” (at international conferences reso¬ 
lutions are often formulated at night, which, naturally, requires a sound 
nervous system, endurance, and the ability to work around the clock) the 
draft resolution was prepared and accepted by all. On the morning of 
May 22, Mrs. Artali Sudirdjo, Ambassador of Indonesia and the chair¬ 
woman of the board, read out loud the draft, which was then adopted 
unanimously. The resolution reflected all the Soviet proposals on establish¬ 
ing an international system for the safe development of nuclear power 
engineering. 

After Chernobyl the attitude to nuclear power engineering differed a 
great deal in various quarters, from its complete rejection to almost com¬ 
plete denial of any danger of using nuclear power. The answer was pro¬ 
vided by the IAEA, which spoke in favour of developing nuclear power 
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engineering as a major source of energy required for social and econo¬ 
mic growth. On the basis of scientific research it was demonstrated 
that the risk of power generation at nuclear power plants is many times 
smaller than at stations operating on oil and coal. Meanwhile it was 
stressed that the safety of nuclear power plants should be increased wit¬ 
hout delay and that scientific and technological efforts to ensure their 
reliable running be .stepped up. 

One of the first moves in this direction was the drafting of two in¬ 
ternational conventions, one of which concerned the early notification of 
a nuclear accident and the other, assistance in the event of such an ac¬ 
cident. The meeting of government experts from 56 countries, in which 
I took part as the head of the Soviet delegation, drafted both conven¬ 
tions within four weeks—from July 21 to August 15, 1086. That was 
very unusual, since it normally takes years to draft multilateral con¬ 
ventions. That became possible because the governments displayed the 
political will to reach an understanding on this very acute problem. The¬ 
refore they were very interested in establishing a clear-cut legally bind¬ 
ing system of early notification of a nuclear accident and assistance to 
be rendered in such cases. 

The Soviet Union was not only an initiator of drafting the.se conven¬ 
tions. Similar proposals had been made before, for instance, by the US 
administration in May 1981 after the Three Mile Island accident. Most 
significant is that the Soviet Union ensured the drafting and signing of 
both conventions, one of which came into force in October 1986 and the 
other, in February 1987, which again was unprecedented, since many con¬ 
ventions, considering their ratification procedure, usually took effect only 
a few years after their signing. 

Representatives of a number of countries, in particular, India, Spain, 
and Mexico, sugge.'^ted at the meeting of experts that the conventions 
also concern accidents at plants used for military purpo.ses. They noted 
for good rea.son that it did not matter to the population of neighbouring 
countries exposed to radiation caused by transboundary effects of a nuc¬ 
lear accident whether it occurred at a nuclear power plant used for pea¬ 
ceful or for military purposes. 

As we see it, the question they raised concerned a fairly sensitive 
area of activity of the nuclear powers—the USSR, the USA, France, 
Britain, and China. Rumours were being spread during the meeting that 
the USSR would come out against that proposal because a stereotype 
image of the Soviet Union being adamant about keeping its military 
secrets, especially in the nuclear sphere, had long been played up by We¬ 
stern propaganda. But the Soviet delegation announced its preparedness 
for including in the convention an obligation to give notification of all 
nuclear accidents with transboundary consequences, including at the 
plants used for military purposes, on warships and in submarines, as well 
as accidents with nuclear arms and those during nuclear tests. 

More than once I took part in negotiations on military matters, in 
particular, I headed the Soviet delegation at the Vienna talks on the mu¬ 
tual reduction of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe from 
their very start, i. e. from January 1973, to July 1976. That is why I was 
especially pleased when such a decision was made so swiftly and that 
this time we were not "late”, as it had sometimes been the case before. 
The adoption in Vienna and introduction in international practice of an 
obligation to report nuclear accidents in the military sphere by far ex¬ 
ceeded the original scope of the conventions. That certainly helped to 
build confidence in the relations between states, and provided for more 
favourable conditions fbr solving other problems associated with military 
nuclear activity. 
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After the conventions were approved at the special session of the 
IAEA General Conference the representatives of more than 50 states 
signed them on September 26, 1986, on the very first day of their signing, 
and the first person to sign them on behalf of the Soviet Union was Boris 
Shcherbina, Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers. That 
fact signifies the recognition of the role of the USSR in tire convention 
drafting. Apart from approving the conventions and the recommendations 
offered by the meeting of e.xpcrts in August 1986, the session planned 
other measures, including those on preventing armed attacks on nuclear 
targets and acts of nuclear terrorism, the drafting of international agyee- 
ments on responsibility for the damage caused by a nuclear accident, etc. 
The Soviet government positively assessed the results of the special ses¬ 
sion and stressed that “in Vienna the new approach to establishing mu¬ 
tual under.standing, trust and openness in the relations between states 
has triumphed once again”. 

Thus, through the joint efforts of many IAEA member states consi¬ 
derable results wore achieved in May through September 1986 in provid- 
ing greater safety of nuclear power engineering. The Soviet Union has 
certainly made a substantial contribution to this work. Besides, report 
submitted by the Soviet Union to the IAEA on an accident at a Soviet 
nuclear submarine in October 1986 produced a great impression, especi¬ 
ally because that was done voluntarily, beyond the commitm,ents provid¬ 
ed for in the conventions. 


C hernobyl was a very hard trial for the Soviet people. It will always 
be remembered as a stern warning about what can happen if no ade¬ 
quate responsibility is displayed in the use of nuclear energy, this great 
achievement of the human mind. The Chernobyl events have shown, if 
only to a small extent, what can happen if nuclear arms are used. The 
governments, scientists, and experts in nuclear power engineering and 
medicine have come to realise more clearly the need to ensure greater 
safety at nuclear power plants. National and international programmes 
have been drawn up to that end. In addition to measures already taken, 
on January 14, 1988 a meeting of the Politbureau of the CPSU Central 
Committee adopted the plan for large-scale activities on eliminating the 
aftermath of the Chernobyl accident. 

The following idea is winning ever wider support nowadays. The sta¬ 
tes drawing up national programmes of developing nuclear power indu¬ 
stry and new types of nuclear reactors are responsible for the security of 
their nuclear power engineering not on!\ before their own population, but 
also the population of other countries, of the world community as a whole. 

Considering the USSR’s expanding international ties in the use of 
nuclear power, priority should be given to the need for broader relations 
with the IAEA and in the framew'ork of the agency with other states. 
So far. we have not sufficiently used the possibilities of this organisation 
for various, including bureaucratic, reasons. For instance, Soviet experts 
do not lake part in all IAEA undertakings to increase safety at nuclear 
power plants. Relevant Soviet establishments do not cooperate in due 
measure with the IAEA in the use of isotopes and irradiation in agricul¬ 
ture to increase soil fertility, in the selection and genetics of plants, in 
livestock breeding and veterinary medicine, and for food preservation. 
.Meanwhile the agency is effecting a series of concrete programmes in 
these spheres and has accumulated a wealth of experience there. 

We still do not use the IAEA system of sending teams of highly- 
skilled experts at a request of one or another country to consider pro¬ 
blems of the safe running of nuclear reactors and research reactors and 
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to produce recommendations on increasing their safety. Meanwhile many 
countries of the world use this system. 

It seems necessary further to enhance the role of Soviet bodies of 
control over safety of nuclear power engineering—the USSR State Com¬ 
mittee for Supervising the Safe Conduct of Work in the Atomic Power- 
Generating Industry. The more active participation of its representatives 
in the IAEA activities and closer cooperation and exchange of e.xperience 
with identical agencies in socialist and other countries would, no doubt, 
increase the competence of this important committee. Besides, Soviet le¬ 
gislation on the use of nuclear energy needs improvement. . 

We must inform far better the population about the specifics of nuc¬ 
lear power plants and about the radiological situation in connection with 
the development of nuclear power engineering. The information currently 
circulated is clearly insufficient. The following fact, for instance, looks 
strange. The report on the Chernobyl accident and its consequences, sub¬ 
mitted by the Soviet Union to the IAEA in August 1986, was circulated 
by the agency and is generally available abroad, while in the USSR it 
has not been published and is practically inaccessible for a large num¬ 
ber of experts and the public. But the most valuable information and con¬ 
clusions in it would be useful not only to experts in nuclear power engi-. 
neering, but also to those working in other fields of science and tcchno- 

Such are some ideas and conclusions. But the main lesson of Cher¬ 
nobyl, as of any similar disaster is that mankind, having attained im¬ 
mense scientific and technological achievements, has entered a stage in 
its development at which the closest international cooperation is vital for 
its normal existence and cv6n for its survival. 


' The 1.4EA was set up in 1957 and comprises 113 stales. The USSR was one of 
the founders of the agency whose task is to organise the building of nuclear power 
plants and the use of isotopes in industrial and agricultural production, medicine and 
scientific research. An important function of the agency is verification of the preven¬ 
tion of the use of nuclear materials for military purposes. 

" About 300 international UN conferences and meetings are held annually in 
Vienna. Nearly 1.30 diplomatic mis.sions of various states arc accredited at the inter¬ 
national agencies functioning there, with more that 5,000 international officials 
employed at their secretariats 

* Depiirtmenl of Stale Bulletin, July 1986, p. 4. 

* A. O. Adede. former Director of the IAEA’s Legal Division, stressed iii his 
book when analysing the Convention on Early Notification of a Nuclear Accident, 
elaborated in the IAEA in July and August 1986. that before it “there existed no 
legally binding instruments providing a mechanism for international action that might 
be necessary for dealing elTectivcIy with such radiological emergencies. Thus the 
Soviet authorities were not under any treaty obligation to inform anyone immediately 
about the Chernobyl accident. Given this situation, it should, therefore, be noted that 
when the .Soviet authorities decided to inform the Director General of the IAEA of 
the Chernobyl accident and to invite him to visit the area... it was purely a unila¬ 
teral and voluntary act on the part of the Soviet Government. That decision to 
notify the IAEA is laudable in that it opened the way for the subsequent wider 
dissemination and independent evaluation of the information about the accident for 
the benefit of all concerned.” (A. O. Adede, The IAEA. Notification and Assistance 
Conventions in Case of a Nuclear .Accident, London, 1987, pp. XX-XXI.) 

5 IAEA Press Bulletin. Doc. PR 86/3. 

« Ibid., Doc. PR 86/4. 

' Der Spiegel, May 12. 1986, p. 19. 

* Europe, May 19, 1986, p. 6. 

* The official information about the accident in the last days of April was com¬ 
municated to the governments of European countries through Soviet embassies. On 
April 30 to May 1, 1986, Anatoli Kovalyov, First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR, received ambassadors of Britain, Finland and the Netherlands and 
charges d'affaires of France and Austria, and on behalf of the Soviet government in¬ 
formed them about the situation at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant. 

(Continued on page 142) 
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C lassified archives of the British government arc declassified every 
year in early January, after the established 30-year time limit has 
expired. The operation invariably arouses public interest even though 
sensational revelations are rare, for the content of most of the records 
concerned turns out to be a more or less open secret. 

Nevertheless, the information disclosed as a result is important. It 
confirms the authenticity of various facts. A return to 30-year-old events 
enables you to look at them from the standpoint of today, to modify 
overemotional as.sessments made on the spur of the moment and often 
to draw instructive parallels. (It seems that with glasnost we should 
declassify diplomatic and other state archieves whose reasonable term 
of confidentiality has e.xpired. These archieves should be made public.) 

In short, while I would not say that lifting the veil from the Britisli 
government archieves leads to a serious reappraisal of London’s policy 
at various stages or to a revision of the image of leading statesmen, 
the documents certainly add something new to the political (and human) 
portraits of some leaders, some so far unknown features. Such are the 
declassified records dating from 1957. The year may seem ordinary, 
and yet... 

THE AFTERMATH OF SUEZ 

I n January 1957 Prime Minister Anthony Eden stepped down under 
the pretext of ill health. But the real reason was common knowledge: 
he had to resign under pressure both from within, on the part of the 
patriarchs of the Conservative Party in general and the ruling group 
in particular, and from Washington. In the autumn of 1956 the cabinet 
headed by him plunged the country into an ignominious gamble when 
Britain joined France and Israel in attacking Egypt, after the latter 
nationalised the Suez Canal. Eden was sure of the success of the ope¬ 
ration, which he had planned (behind the backs of the majority of 
cabinet members, by the way) with an eye to toppling President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser and restoring British influence in the Middle East. 

Anthony Eden, who for years had been seen as Win.ston Churchill’s 
indisputable successor and who finally, after a long wait—one that ap¬ 
parently lasted much too long—became head of the party and the go¬ 
vernment in May 1955, had to relinquish both posts a mere eighteen 
months later. Notwithstanding his immense experience of statesmanship, 
he proved to be a political loser, for he disregarded too many factors. 
To be .specific, he overlooked the objective trend and potential of the 
Arabs’ liberation struggle and overrated the posibilities of Britain (as 
well of France and Israel); their colonial empires tumbled down like 
houses of cards, and nothing could prevent it. Eden failed to foresee the 
reaction of the Soviet Union, which explicitly warned London against 
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the dangerous implications of military intervention in Egypt. Nor did 
the Tory leader expect the Labour Party to take a stand against armed 
intervention (if after some hesitation). That day has since been regarded 
as marking the end of the bipartisan policy which the two rival parties 
had unfailingly followed in crisis situations. 

What was particularly unpardonable was Eden’s miscalculation of 
the position of the United States, Britain’s most loyal ally. Of course, 
the decisive factor was not his and US Secretary of Slate John Foster 
Dulles’ personal dislike for each other: it did exist but some historians 
exaggerate its impact. After all, relations between the British Prime 
Minister and President Dwight Eisenhower were at least tolerable if 
not overly friendly. However, it does not seem to have occurred to Eden 
that Washington would refuse to side with London at the crucial hour 
even when faced in a measure with a fail accompli in the form of Bri¬ 
tain’s invasion of Egypt. What, then, was the use of “special” British- 
US relations? 

In this case, too, Eden overlooked many circumstances. The United 
States decided to teach a lesson to its closest ally, who had taken an 
action fraught with dangerous international consequences without proper 
consultations and detailed advance coordination (the operation did not 
quite come as a surprise to Washington but this was found to be less 
than enough). Besides, it had long been laying plans of its own for the 
Middle East, where it was preparing to “lake over” from Britain at 
any moment. The United States was not burdened by an unenviable 
colonial reputation unlike Britain, and in those days it willingly enco¬ 
uraged the Arabs’ aspiration after freedom. Last but not least, Eisen¬ 
hower and Dulles, both of. whom viewed Nasser’s progressive nationalist 
ideas with suspicion, dreaded nothing more than the prospect of Arab 
leaders looking to Moscow. Yet the three-power attack was pushing them 
in precisely this direction. Washington positively panicked when the 
Soviet Union proposed joining efforts to end the armed intervention 
against Egypt. It immediately bawled out London, and on November 6, 
1956, the British Prime Minister gave orders for the offensive against 
Cairo to be stopped, and he did not even bother to consult his own 
chiefs of staff, let alone the French and Israelis. 

It was a catastrophe for Eden. He left for Jamaica shorily after¬ 
wards to “improve his health” and only came back in mid-December. 
To prevent the Prime Minister’s bungling from developing into a failure 
of the cabinet and the party, it was decided to replace him without 
delay. Besides, the Americans flatly refused to do any more business 
with Eden; for some time past, the US Embassy in London had been 

in touch behind his back with other Conservative leaders, such as 

Butler, Macmillan, Salisbury and Churchill himself. 

It is important to remind the reader of these circumstances in order 

to show the kind of legacy that was taken over in January 1957 by 

Harold Macmillan, whom senior members of the party, the majority of 
both cabinet ministers and the Conservative MPs preferred to Butler, 
virtually the No. 2 man in the government. Yet it was Butler who had 
opposed armed intervention in Egypt from the outset whereas Macmillan 
had supported it at .first but “he switched almost overnight from being 
the foremost protagonist of intervention to being the leading influence 
for disengagement”, according to Butler’s expression. 

Be that as it may, Macmillan was seen as more likely to lead the 
nation and the Conservative Party out of the crisis, including the crisis 
in relations with the United States. To describe their state at the time 
as a cooling would be a euphemism. Whereas Washingon made no secret 
of its anger at Britain’s ill-advised demonstration of independence, in 
Britain the US position generated violent anti-American sentiments. 
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above all among Ihe Tories. Thus, the relations between the two close 
allies could be considered “special” (according to the traditional for¬ 
mula) rather in the sense that they were particularly strained and not 
by any means in the sense that they were close. 

It was necessary to put things right by gradually bringing foreign 
policy into line with Britain’s real and not imaginary place on the world 
scene, the place it had slipped to after the war, having lost the greater 
part of its empire. And this implied, for one thing, renouncing any claim 
to an absolutely equal partnershin with the United States. Suez marked 
a watershed for Britain. 


THE ART OF FENCE-MENDING AND REGAINING FRIENDSHIP 

R ecords now made public show that the list of the Macmillan cabinet’s 
priorities was topped by the task of removing the effects of Suez 
and, above all, of restoring relations with" the United States on their 
earlier scale and on-the same level of cordiality as before. 

In 1957 Harold Macmillan had two meetings with Eisenhower: one 
in the Bermudas in March and the other in Washington in October. 
The British Prime Minister owed the success of his delicate mission to 
his extraordinary diplomatic gift as well as to some other subjective 
factors. The inevitable normalisation of Anglo-American relations w'as 
self-evident but the process could take too long and go on too pain¬ 
fully. What helped was, among other things, the fact that during the 
war Macmillan had been attached to the headquarters of the Allied 
forces in Algeria under General Eisenhower. The two men struck up a 
friendship. That was when the future British Prime Minister formulated 
his own concept of British-US relations with due regard to the changed 
balance between the two powers. He held that from then on Britain, 
which had ceased to be the No. 1 power of the Western world, should 
become for the United Slates what a weakened if highly civilised An¬ 
cient Greece was for mighty if arrogant, vulgar, uncivilised Ancient 
Rome, that is, something of a well-disposed preceptor. Macmillan stuck 
to this concept in his policy towards the US ally even after he became 
Prime Minister. 

At the very first meeting on the Bermudas with Eisenhower, Mac¬ 
millan decided to bring up the sore subject of Suez. “Your Government”, 
he frankly told the President, “and many of your people think we acted 
foolishly and precipitately and illegally. Our Government and many of 
our people think that you were too hard on us and rather let us down.” 
(The text of the conversation on file in the archives is identical with the 
record reproduced in Macmillan’s memoirs.) 

That unpleasant period in Anglo-American relations was soon a thing 
of the past. True, an occasional brief cooling came about in later years 
as well but nothing comparable to the crisis caused by the Suez action 
recurred. The revival of the alliance was formalised by the signing of 
a Declaration of Common Purpose (Washington, October 1957), which 
Macmillan preferred to meaningly call the “Declaration of Interdepen¬ 
dence”. This is also the name under which it has gone down in history. 

Journalists liked to crack jokes in those days at Britain’s expence, 
saying that as far as Britain was concerned, the first part of the word 
“interdependence” could safely be dropped. Their sence of humour ap¬ 
parently helped digest the appearance of asymmetry in British-US re¬ 
lations, which were plainly becoming much more “special” for London 
than for Washington. In any case, the impression during Macmillan’s 
term in office was that the ruling circles had definitely reconciled them¬ 
selves to the new rules of the game, which allowed the overseas ally 
to choose its half of the field and start the contest. This did not rule 
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out independent moves by Britain in its traditional “imperial" sphere 
of influence but from then on and for all time to come, this coulcl only 
be done with Washington’s consent and in close coordination with it. 
There was no reciprocity, for the United States did not consider itself 
bound to do as much, that is, to consult London beforehand even when 
it launched a military operation in one-time British possessions, Grenada 
was a striking illustration. 


NUCLEAR COMPONENT OF SPECIAL RELATIONS 

T he resumption of close cooperation between the two allies in 1957 
implied something more than the signing of a high-sounding decla¬ 
ration. What constituted a most important aspect of their special mutual 
relations and making them truly much more special than relations bet¬ 
ween any other Western countries was their nuclear component. 

Britain preceded the United Slates is setting out to develop atomic 
weapons; it started work on this at the very beginning of World War II. 
Research involved British physicists as well as scientists from other 
West European countries, including Germany, whom the British secret 
service helped cross the Channel as they fled from the Nazis. 

Subsequently the research centre was transferred to the United States 
for security reasons, by agreement between Roosevelt and Churchill. The 
closer the development of the first atom bomb, the more the Americans 
pushed their British colleagues aside, limiting their access to the secrets 
of the Manhattan Project and giving little thought to their hurt pride. 
In 1946 the US Congress passed a formal act, the McMahon Act, ban¬ 
ning the transfer of US .atomic secrets to any country, Britain included. 

The decision was humiliating and anything but gentlemanly towards 
those who may be said to have led off the development of the “super- 
weapon”. But the British were not disheartened. Using the research done 
in the war years and the personnel still there, they made an atom bomb 
of their own at the Aldermaston laboratory. In 1952 they successfully 
tested it. And in 1957 they planned to e.xplode a hydrogen bomb—on 
Christmas Island in the Pacific. Britain wanted to prove to all-powerful 
America that it was loo early to write off the one-time “workshop of the 
world” and that Britain was determined to back its great-power status 
by joining the nuclear club. 

However, the British industrial potential was inadequate for keeping 
pace with the United States (or the Soviet Union) in the production of 
both nuclear warheads and delivery vehicles. A chronic balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit demanded that government resources be used sparingly. 
London saw the main way out in cooperation with Washington. 

That was one of the important purposes of Macmillan’s talks with Eisen¬ 
hower. The British Prime Minister’s ideas were first appreciated by the 
US President when they met in the Bermudas. Britain complied (for a 
price, needless to say) with a US request to deploy Thor intermediate- 
range missiles lipped with nuclear warheads on British soil in addition , 
to the American atomic bombers already there. And from what the in¬ 
formation now released says, the two countries were to have drafted in 
October an agreement on extensive cooperation in the nuclear field. 

Roughly two weeks before Macmillan’s Washington visit, something 
unforeseen happened. There was a major accident at a plant in Windscale, 
Cumbria, producing plutonium for nuclear warheads. It was the worst 
accident of its kind prior to Chernobyl, as the records disclosed this year 
indicate. At that time the press carried very scant information. Macmil¬ 
lan’s memoirs, published eight years after he stepped down as prime 
minister (1963), say nothing about this (at any rate, I have found no 
reference whatever to the.accident).. 
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What, then, did happen at that time? What was the reason for so 
crying a lack of publicity in an open society which the British are so 
proud of? 


BRITAIN'S CHERNOBYL 

O n October 10, 1957, overheated uranium fuel at the Windscale plant 
sparked a fire, with a considerable amount of radioactive emission as a 
result. Powerful jets of water were used in an attempt to extinguish the 
blaze but this led to the formation of a huge cloud of radioactive steam 
and smoke. The general public was told that the extent of contamination 
was insignificant, whereas the relevant declassified report speaks of a 
“high airborne contamination of strontium and iodine.” The employees 
of the plant got a dose of radiation 150 limes as large as the amount 
that would have been considered harmless had they been explosed to it 
gradually over their lives. In the area immediately adjoining the plant, 
radioactivity of the air was ten times higher than permissible. 

And yet, despite so considerable a contamination affecting an area 
roughly 200 miles in circumference, the population was not evacuated, 
and indeed, local farms went on selling milk for several days. I cannot 
help recalling the hue and cry raksed (and still being kept up) in Bri¬ 
tain over the alleged radioactive contamination of, yes, Scottish sheep 
in the make of the Chernobyl accident. 

It appears that, according to an inquiry carried out later and in view 
of the fact that the dimensions of the Windscale accident were delibera¬ 
tely understated, there were at least 260 cases of cancer, including 
13 lethal ones (other sources put the latter figure twice higher). Besides, 
from what was kept .secret until 1983 and contrary to press reports, the 
radioactive cloud did not drift towards the .sea but .south-eastwards, deep 
into British territory. And lastly, it was not less than two days before 
the first scant reports of the accident trickled into the press. According 
to The Times, the public knew less about the Windscale accident than 
about what happened at Chernobyl. 

The declassified report says that, according to specialists, the Wind- 
scale accident resulted from a series of incompetent operations by the 
personnel; many mistakes were also made in putting out the fire. The 
British who now read in the press extracts from what had long been 
a confidential report by specialists of the UK Atomic Energy Authority 
probably realise that their government occasionally withholcte from them 
not only facts of secondary importance relating to “secret diplomacy”, 
but events directly endangering the health of millions of people. 

Why was publication of the report banned? Who ordered the ban? 
The Atomic Energy Authority had nothing against publication. The ban 
came from Macmillan, who insisted that the press carry only a brief 
summary. 

Me did it for several reasons. He was certainly uneasy about the li¬ 
kely reaction of British opinion, which could impede nuclear research. 
But this was not the main thing. What worried him far more was the 
likely reaction overseas. He feared, according to the archives, that publi¬ 
cation of the report in full “would provide ammunition to those in the 
United States who would in any case oppose the necessary amendments 
of the McMahon Act which the United States authorities intended to 
propose in order to make possible the desired collaboration between the 
United States and the United Kingdom in the military applications of 
atomic energy,” as well as in other defence fields. 

The declassified information shows that the inexorable trend of de¬ 
velopment was towards the “independenee” of the British nuclear 
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“deterrent*' becoming more and more fictitious. It says outright that 
Britain would become “dependent on the United States for some of the 
most important of our future weapons” and that this, in its turn, would 
amount to nothing more nor less, than recognising “the fact that our 
national security is already dependent on the United States”. This re¬ 
markable admission was made as far back as 1957. 

True, the report casually mentions a furtlier reason for the scan¬ 
tiness of the information published at the time The government did not 
want the Americans to get ahead of time detailed information of the 
plutonium being produced at Windscale This, too. was typical of the 
“special relations”, in which the highest degree of mutual trust does 
not rule out the possibility of either of the two partners having “little” 
.secrets of his own or even presupposes it. 

In short, the foregoing induced Macmillan, if we are to believe the 
archives, to tell his colleagues that “it would not be in the public in¬ 
terest” to publish the report on the accident And so it was not until 
early 1988, or 30 years later, that the British learned the truth about 
the danger of a nuclear blast threatening them in October 1957 (the 
report admits this). 

Has the approach to openness in the nuclear sphere undergone any 
radical change by now? Most probably not. The Observer of February 14 
wrote that on January 26, 1988, thousands of people living in the area 
of the Faslane naval base on the western coast of Scotland were on the 
brink of disaster. In the nuclear submarine Resolution docked there, it 
almost came to an explosion that could have contaminated about 2,000 
square miles of the environment. Yet the radio and TV report prepared 
in case the explosion did take place said there was no danger to the 
population. It was prompt and courageous action by two crew members 
that staved off disaster. 

In 1957 London attained its chief aim by prevailing on Washington 
to amend the McMahon Act shortly after. Britain became an even more 
privileged US ally by gaining access to American nuclear secrets or 
at least to some of them, probably at the price of fully revealing its 
own. Many analysts arc of the opinion and Macmillan himself wrote 
in his memoirs, that in 1957 Britain and the United Stales reached ag¬ 
reement thanks in large measure to the launching of a Soviet sputnik. 
According to the British Prime Minister, the impression which the event 
made on the Americans was more or less comparable to Pearl Harbour 
and took them down a peg. 

Subsequently the accord on nuclear cooperation between the two 
countries was extended several limes, and finally they signed an ag¬ 
reement on deliveries of Tridenl-2 missiles to Britain. Various sources 
estimate that this will lead to a nearly tenfold increase in the number 
of British nuclear warheads by the end of this century (the increase 
may prove even greater depending on modifications of the missiles). 
It will also reduce the real independence of British nuclear weapons. 

But to return to Windscale The question arises: is it absolutely cer¬ 
tain today that the full story of the proportions and efiects of the ac¬ 
cident will be told at long last? We must not jump to conclusions. It 
appears (see The Guardian, for one) that Margaret Thatcher has ordered 
part of the material containing eyewitness accounts of the accident to 
be withheld from the public. Its lime limit has been extended for another 
20 years. 

The most sensational revelation made by declassifying the records 
in question is undoubtedly the events over Windscale. However, certain 
other circumstances that have transpired are likewise worthy of note if 
less dramatic. 
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THE TORIES: PARTY OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE OR OF ONE CLASS! 

F or instance, sliarp controversies arose even then in the cabinet between 
(he monetarists, who advocated drastic cuts in government funding 
of social programmes, and those who adhered to the classical doctrine 
of ll)e Conservative Party, whose founder, Benjamin Disraeli, defined it 
is a “party of the whole people” and not of a privileged class. 

Macmillan, sticking firmly to a traditionally paternalist position, 
blocked a proposal by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, Peter Thor- 
neycrofl, to reduce spending on the National Health Service. The Prime 
Minister look much the same stand on appropriations for education. 
(This may be one reason why Macmillan was subsequently elected Hono¬ 
rary Rector of Oxford University whereas Thatcher has been denied this 
privilege.) He refused to cut appropriations in aid for large families. 
The Tories of his generation did their best to ease social tensions where 
possible and not to add to them. 

In other words, the cabinet thirty years ago di.scusscd roughly the 
same problems as today’s Conservative government but made decisions 
of a different kind. Macmillan was at pains to help Britain retain for 
as long as possible the image of a welfare slate while the policy of the 
Prime Minister now in office has renounced sentimental attributes like 
those. Characteristically, Macmillan in the early 1980s, when he was 
nearly 90 years old (and already bore the title of the Earl of Stoskton), 
brought himself to deliver in parliament a speech scathingly criticising 
Thatcher’s policy for her position on employment. It did credit to his 
consistensy that for as long as he headed the government, he advocated 
full employment. His firm stand on expenditures for social purposes even 
forced the resignation of Thorneycroft and his two Junior ministers, 
Enoch Powell and Nigel Birch, who demanded a cut in those expendi¬ 
tures. It is interesting to note that Thorneycroft, who fell from grace 
under Macmillan, was afterwards rewarded by Thatcher, who made him 
Chairman of the Conservative Party. 

Nor is that all. It has now come out that Macmillan turned down pro¬ 
posals from some members of his cabinet to provoke a general strike— 
a favourite Tory device of the prewar period-- and then to suppress it, 
thereby undermining the influence of the British Trades Union Congress. 
He preferred a different tactic: “rearing” right-wing trade union leaders 
by always showing some of them consideration, inviting them to Downing 
Street, 10, and patting them on the shoulder. Macmillan was a master of 
compromise. 


lAAPERIAL PROBLEMS 

A S regards other foreign political matters, the archives indicate that 
the Cyprus problem almost precipitated a cabinet crisis at the time. 
However, the threat of crisis probably went beyond Cyprus due to Bri¬ 
tish policy in the Middle East, including the Persian Gulf. British em¬ 
bassies reported that Britain’s military presence in the region, especially 
after Suez, was increasingly resented by many countries, primarily Iran. 
For all that London’s imperial ambitions were still great, Macmillan 
tried, with due regard to the experience of the Suez gamble and to the 
lack of US support for these ambitions, to bring British policy into a 
reasonable degree of harmony with the actual situation and its likely 
potential. This did not prevent him from discussing with Eisenhower in 
the Bermudas plans to bring down Nasser. In respect to the Gulf coun¬ 
tries, however, he preferred a more flexible policy. To this end he chose 
a curious tactic described by the then Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
as follows: "Britain would avoid interfering in the internal affairs of the 



Gulf states, but would seek to spread the idea that the Arabs alone could 
not protect themselves against Israel and that the West provided the 
only reliable guarantee ol their independence.” 

What the “reliable guarantee” given by the West to the Arabs was 
like IS only too clear now. Nevertheless, the approach formulated by 
Lloyd still makes itself felt in British policy towards the Middle East, 
primarily in that London generally refuses to demonstratively e.xpress 
unqualified support for Tel Aviv. Once in a while Britain takes an in¬ 
dependent or seemingly independent initiative to bring about a settlement 
of the crisis, occasionally distancing itself from the United States. 

London was unable to crush the liberation struggle in Cyprus 
although the colonial authorities seized the Cypriot patriots’ leader. 
Archbishop Makarios, and deported him to the Seychelles as a prisoner. 
Many analysis note a cynical method which the British coloni.sers have 
a predilection for: holding active fighters for independence in cu.slody 
for a time to give them a chance to “come to their senses” but wilhoid 
overdoing it so as not to make them deadly enemies of Britain. It must 
have been partly this consideration but above all realisation of Britain’s 
inability to reverse the march of history that made Macmillan decide to 
release Makarios. This outraged Lord Salisbury, a stalwart oi Britisti 
colonialism and an influential member of the cabinet to whom Macmillan 
was, moreover, indebted in large measure for his promotion to the office 
of Prime Minister. Yet Macmillan and many of his colleagues rightly 
considered that nothing but Makarios’ release could stem the tide of the 
armed resistance of Cyprus’ independence fighters to British troops. 

The declassified records disclose the curious fact that even in those 
days the government was discussing plans to divide the island into a 
Greek and a Turkish part.- 

Meanwhile, the time was drawing near when Cyprus would have to 
be recognised as an independent state (true, this only came about in 
1960, or three years after). Lord Salisbury refused to pul up with such 
a development. It was more than the Tory patriarch could do to join in 
a further act of “burying” the empire, and so he resigned in protest. 

It follows that practically throughout 1957 and, indeed, in later years 
the cabinet was in a dilemma formulated by an unnamed high-ranking 
spokesman for the Foreign Office in one of the declassified records. He 
called for slopping to think whether Britain would remain a world power 
or become a “bussy little island engaged in trade and production but 
relying on others for the defence of its political interests. His own view 
was that one should probably search for the answer somewhere in 
between. 

Roughly ten years later Edward Heath, who succeeded Macmillan 
and Douglas Home as head of the Conservative Parly and the cabinet, 
offered, after pondering over the problem, his definition of the status of 
Britain in the world as a “medium-sized power of first rank”. A number 
.of government reports in the 1960s and 1970s preferred to describe 
Britain as a “great power of second rar' " 


R egardless of terminological nuances, there can be no doubt that Bri¬ 
tain is still an influencial factor in European and world politics. It is 
from this realistic assessment of Britain’s standing and role in inter¬ 
national relations today that Moscow proceeds in pursuing a dynamic 
dialogue with London, showing readiness for constructive cooperation 
in the political and economic spheres and in the solution of global prob¬ 
lems irrespective of the depth of ideological distinctions. The Soviet-Bri- 
tish dialogue is both iacisive and constructive, controversial and busi- 
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nesslikc. Its purpose is to search for common ground and for areas (rf 
cooperation ultimately leading to greater stability in the world. 

Karly next year, 1989, further government archives are to be declas¬ 
sified. They date from 1958, a year abounding in dramatic events, such 
as the armed intervention of Britain (together with the United States 
for once) in Jordan and Lebanon, preparations for Macmillan’s visit to 
tlie Soviet Llnion and much else. Some of the records to be declassified 
are likely to give us a clearer idea of events of the period and the moti¬ 
vations of this or that decision made at Downing Street, 10. 

Of course, this will happen only if Margaret Thatcher does not order 
an extension of the time limit for 100 years in the case of some files^ as 
she has done in that of archives going back to 1957. But time will tell. 


DIMENSIONS OF 

'NEAR-ZERO'' NUCLEAR BALANCE 

(Continued from page 114) 


' It seems that the outline of the concept of the Committee of Soviet Scientists 
given in the article (pp. 37-38) is loo schematic. A. Koko.shin who, simultaneously 
with International Affairs, published his own comments on the study conducted under 
his guidance in the magazine USA: Economy, Policy. Ideology (1988, No. 2), notes 
that the “near-zero" level presupposes the possibility that the USSR and USA would 
retain aproximately GOO light ICBMs, including those with mobile launchers. Besides, 
the Committee of Soviet Scientists study does not ignore the forces of Great Britain 
and France; it assumes that at the stage of a 95 per cent cut of nuclear arsenals 
they could be reduced proportionately, or elimin.ited cornpletely. See A. Kokosliin 
“The Reduction of Nuclear Weapons and Strategic Stability” in USA: Economy, 
Policy, Ideology. 1988, No. 2. p. 9. 


VIENNA RECORDS 

(Continued from page 133) 

'» IAEA Bulletin. 1986. Vol. 28, No. 2. p. 72. 

" The fin.il report on the meeting to study the cau.ses and consequences of the 
Chernobyl accident, drawn up by the international Nuclear Safety Advisory Group 
(INSAG). IAEA GC doc., Spl. 1/3, September 24. 1986. pp. 2 and 107 (the Russian 
text). The special session of the IAEA General Conference, held on September 24-26 
that year, expressed gratitude to the Soviet experts who had taken part in the meeting 
for the valuable information which facilitated a proper understanding of the accident 
and requested the Board of Governors to take measures to implement the proposals 
made at the meeting, IAEA GC doc. Spl. 1, Resolutions, 1986, p. 2 (the Russian 
text). 

“ A resolution of the special session of the IAEA General Conference, IAEA doc., 
GC, Spl. 1, Resolutions (1986). 

Upaeda, Sept. 30. 1986.- 
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Social Sciences is a journal of the Social Sciences Section of the Presidium 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. It covers the latest Soviet research in phi¬ 
losophy and history, politoiogy and economics, sociology and law, philology 
and psychology, ethnography and archaeology. 

Adicles for the journal are selected by the representative Editorial 
Council headed by Academician Pyotr Fedoseyev, Vice-President of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, which includes directors of leading Soviet re¬ 
search centres in the social sciences and editors-in-chief of Soviet academic 
journals. 

Particular attention is paid to such topical issues as man and society in 
the modern world; the USSR's socio-economic development; global pro¬ 
blems of our time; prevention of a nuclear catastrophe: universal security 
and disarmament; an analysis of moulding human consciousness; problems of 
the developing countries; a dialogue of cultures: technology and humanites, 
the past and the present, different countries and peoples. 

Each issue has permanent sections—Discussions, Man and Nature, Dialo¬ 
gue, Ybuth and Society, etc. 

Subscription to the journal can be placed any time for any period with 
firms and bookshops handling Soviet publications and doing business with 
V/O Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga (39/20 Dimitrova Str., Moscow 113095, 
USSR). 
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If you want to learn about the latest achievements of Soviet Africanistics; 

If you are interested in scientific analysis of socio-economic, political, 
ideological and cultural processes going on in African countries; 

If you wish to receive information on Soviet-African cooperation, etc., 

' ju can find exhaustive materials in the annual issues of Africa in 
Sov't Studies, published by the Africa institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences. In this Year-Book you can 

— read articles by leading Soviet scientists-Africanists—economists, 
historians, sociologists, politologists, critics; 

— familiarise yourself with summaries of the most significant Soviet books 
dedicated to African probems; 

— learn about important events in scientific life, scientific conferences, 
discussions. 

AFRICA IN SOVIET STUDIES 

— contains regular book reviews, 

— analyses books by Soviet and foreign authors, 

— remains the most representative publication for foreign readers, 

— expounds Soviet scientific viewpoints on the most important aspects 
of the life of African peoples. 

Please place your order for this Year-Book with V/O Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga. Detailed information can be obtained at the USSR Trade Mission in 
your country. 
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THE MOSCOW SUMMIT 


Radomir BOGDANOV 


T he Moscow summif, during which the two sides exchanged instruments 
of ratification of the INF Treaty, saw the signing of a number of agreements 
and witnessed a substantive dialogue on a wide range of problems, is history 
now. The host of correspondents has left, as have spokesmen for social 
groups who came to the Soviet capital to state their views to the negotiating 
parties. However, the summit is still the main world political topic. The event 
lent a new quality to Soviet-American relations and the international atmo¬ 
sphere by bringing realism and readiness for cooperafion to the fore. 

The summit was probably unique in significance, above all because it 
gave a new powerful spur to the effort to remove the many roadblocks to 
the relations between the two countries and continue the dialogue on issues 
of vital importance to both countries and ail humanity, and also because it 
provided a dependable platform for progress in decisive spheres of world 
politics. 

We are apparently withnessing the end of the cold war period. The summit 
may be said to have led off nuclear disarmament. Its fruitful outcome helped 
bring into being world-realities marking a new stage in the development 
of humanity. 


P resident Reagan in Red Square. This was perhaps the most expressive 
symbol of both the Moscow summit and the dramatic changes which have 
occurred in Soviet-US relations in late years. In assessing the present and 
visualising the future, we cannot but recall the recent past. Professional ana¬ 
lysts of international affairs are hardly the only ones to register an uncommon 
acceleration of developments over the past three years. The habitual poli¬ 
tical scenarios of relations between our countries—relations characterised by 
stubborn confrontation, with refusal to cede an inch to the other side seen 
as a matter of valour—turned out to be at variance with the situation in the 
world and demanded new political approaches and political decisions. 

To think that a radical change in international relations did not, in fact, 
begin until November 1985, when the Soviet and American leaders met for 
the first timel It would be difficult to imagine a worse situation than the one 
in which Soviet-American relations found themselves by then. Power in the 
United States was in the hands of an administration given to such fierce anti- 
Soviet rhetoric that some feared words could soon be followed by nuclear 
warheads. What made Washington's anti-Soviet propaganda campaigns par¬ 
ticularly dangerous was that they were backed by growing military expeii- 
ditures. 

By the time the Geneva summit took place, the Pentagon had spent 
roughly one trillion dollars on the most sophisticated weapons of mass 
destruction and sharply increased the combat readiness of the US armed for¬ 
ces. If had been doing its utmost to enable American soldiers to defend 
their country's "national interests" wherever the powers that be found this 
necessary. The US military had resorted to some muscle-flexing in Lebanon, 

Professor Radomir Bogdanov, D. Sc. (Hist.) is deputy Director of the Institute of the 
USA and Canada of the US^R Academy of Sciences. 
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Grenada and Libya. As for us, we seemed prepared to discount ail partner¬ 
ship with the Republican administration. There were signs of a gathering 
global storm. 

It is now clear to everybody that the Geneva summit made the first breach 
in the wail of mutual distrust and prejudice. But it would hardly be useful 
to try to decide which of the two sides did better during the meeting by 
contributing more to its success. Most important is that both sides came closer 
than ever since World War II to realising their immense responsibility for the 
fragile world, where they are destined to play the leading role. 

To put it in simpler terms, the dilemma before each of the two countries 
was either to destroy the other side and itself in a nuclear holocaust or* to 
discard habitual stereotypes so as to concentrate on improving the life of its 
people and on making ready to enter the next century as a civilised nation 
should. There is every reason to believe that the advance to real nuclear 
disarmament began precisely when the Soviet and American leaders jointly 
recognised the impossibility of winning a nuclear war and the need to pre¬ 
vent such a war at all costs. On the same occasion they declared that they re¬ 
nounced attempts to gain military superiority over each other and considered 
conventional war between the two countries impermissible. 

The concept of creating a nuclear-free world by the end of this century, 
put forward by the Soviet Union in January 1986, was a major factor in the 
formation of new Soviet-American relations. It proposed forcing the nuclear 
genie back into the bottle in IS years, corking the bottle and burying it. The 
leaders of the two powers proceeded to a serious discussion of this Soviet 
programme at the Reykjavik Summit late in 1986. 

Reykjavik was preceded by noteworthy phenomena in the United States 
indicating major changes in the mood of that country's political establishment 
and public opinion. The US Congress was about to approve five amend¬ 
ments hitting key provisions of the administration's military programme. They 
were particularly painful to the administration because their purpose was to 
cut appropriations for Star Wars and ensure respect for SALT-2, from which 
the United States had formally withdrawn by then. Besides, midterm by- 
elections for Congress were due In November 1986, with the battle for the 
Senate as a prominent part of them. 

Needless to say, the Soviet Union did not influence these developments 
in the least. All that it did was to watch and to draw conclusions. Just then our 
country was ending stagnation in its foreign policy as it orientated the latter 
more and more to the principles of new thinking and prepared to take a road 
leading to a nuclear-free world and to encourage other nuclear powers, pri¬ 
marily the United States, to do likewise. Soviet policy derived strength from 
its new sense of realism and responsibility as well as from an increasingly 
keen awareness of the deep-going processes at work among large sections 
of world opinion. Fear of a possible nuclear war, rather than paralysing 
humanity, made for a notable upturn in its activity. Becoming universal and 
crossing social class boundaries, this activity created a favourable environ¬ 
ment for the efforts of both the US and the Soviet leaderships. 

Looking back, we can say that the meeting in Iceland's capital was neces¬ 
sary and ultimately proved fruitful. Evidently, no summit could have taken 
place in either Washington or Moscow without the debates and confrontation 
and drama of Reykjavik, for that is where the path for the subsequent sum¬ 
mits was paved. 

Reykjavik confirmed that the problem of creating a nuclear-free world 
calls for serious discussion. This in itself was a big step forward. At the same 
time, Reykjavik showed that an "all or nothing" approach clashes with jreality. 
This approach was therefore given up in favour of singling out the problem 
of intermediate-range missiles. 

Work on this problem ended in the drafting at Geneva of a Soviet-US 
agreement on eliminating intermediate-range missiles at the global level and 
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on scrapping shorter-range missiles in Europe. If Washington considers that 
the initiative of concluding this agreement came from it we are not going to 
argue. May it take more initiatives of a similar nature. They will all be ap¬ 
preciated in Moscow. 

The Washington summit culminated in the signing of the INF Treaty. It also 
scored some other gains but the treaty was its crowning piece. As regards 
the Moscow summit, its crowning piece was the exchange of ratification 
instruments, an act making real the beginning of nuclear disarmament. 

It would be unfair to say nothing about the substantial efforts of both sides 
to agree on the text of a treaty on a 50 per cent reduction in strategic offen¬ 
sive arms without prejudice to the ABM Treaty. Considerable headway was 
made at the summit towards decisions that may allow this treaty to be kept 
intact. 

Now while the ratification of the INF Treaty has visibly shaken the unity 
of the still fairly numerous American opponents of a rundown of the race in 
nuclear and conventional arms, the signing of a Soviet-US treaty on a SO per 
cent cut in SOWs would strike them a still more telling blow. This must be 
the reason for the vigorous campaign over this treaty in the United States. 
The point is that though the drafting of the theaty involves most intricate 
technical problems (which is very important, of course), what matters more 
IS that at present have been mobilised for action all in Washington who are 
opposed in principle to the United States safeguarding its security by coming 
to terms with the Soviet Union on the basis of reciprocal security rather than 
a continued arms race. All indications are that they are losing the battle they 
had successfully fought throughout the postwar period. Nevertheless, the US 
political establishment has yet to realise in full measure that humanity can 
make further progress without risking self-annihilation. 


T he Moscow summit did not at ail complete any particular process, and 
everybody ought to realise this. It continued the process which was begun 
in Geneva in 1985 and already has gathered a momentum of its own. In other 
words, woven into the fabric of Soviet-US relations are components that make 
them truly durable, and so it is to be hoped that they will hold out without 
irreparable damage any crisis situations of the kind our complicated world 
experiences only too often. 

The problem of disarmament, whose solution will condition the security 
of our two countries, holds a central place. But the two sides are also de¬ 
voting attention to regional problems, human rights and humanitarian issues, 
discussing them in the form of a dialogue which makes it possible to grasp 
each other's starting point. This is anything but easy, for each side has for 
decades been doing its best to prove that it is the sole possessor of the 
truth. We are now in the presence of a transition from the confrontational 
"code" fed into our minds to an entirely different and still somewhat unusual 
way of thinking geared to a search for avenues to an appreciation of parallel 
interests if not to cooperation. Something has already been accomplished. The 
first case in point—a brilliant one—is the Geneva accords on Afghanistari. 
The task now is to carry them out in good faith. 

It is deplorable, that the two sides have yet to channel the problem of 
human rights in the right direction, which means thaf, rather than talking about 
It, they should make the decisions they both need. After all. It is perfectly ob¬ 
vious that the US officials' knowledge of the state of human rights in the So¬ 
viet Union falls short of the realities of perestroifce. We are surprised be¬ 
cause the US agencies in charge of this matter inform their country's leader¬ 
ship so poorly about the actual situation in the Soviet Union. Some Republi¬ 
can and Democratic quarters apparently find it profitable to stick to battered 
propaganda cliches, hoping to use what these cliches can still "yield". Yet 
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they ere misinforming primarily their own people, setting them against the 
Soviet leadership and blocking the solution of key international problems 
bearing on the destinies of the peoples of both countries and the world. 

Still, we can put it on record that over 40 agreements have been signed 
by now and that the two countries are laying the groundwork for mutual rela¬ 
tions to develop on a durable longterm basis. One of the major achievements 
of recent years, especially of the Moscow summit, is that all prerequisites have 
been created for work with the next US administration to start practically as 
soon as it takes over. 

The positive changes that have come about in Soviet-American relations 
and, above all, the promise they hold for the future re-emphasised the imp6r- 
tance of having a concept of these relations. 

Our concept seeks common security. There can be no security for the 
Soviet Union without security for the United States, and vice versa. This 
concept cannot be based on strength, for strength is an uproductive and, 
moreover, a destructive category. Yet Washington goes on affirming that 
relations with our country can only be built "from positions of strength" and 
that the existence of nuclear arms has saved the world from war—a claim 
which holds water merely because the reverse has nof occurred so far. It 
would be much more reasonable to consider that what has saved us from 
a nuclear holocaust is, in the final analysis, a wise policy and not nuclear arms. 

Even in the absence of nuclear war, this century is going down in history 
as one of bloodsheds. It has seen 130 wars in which 120 million people lost 
their lives, or more than throughout the years before 1900. Besides, many, of 
these wars were fought under the cover of nuclear weapons. This is nothing 
to be proud of. A repeat of this must not be allowed to recur. Humanity 
must make the next century one of peace. It can only do this by eliminating 
all nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction and by reducing the quan¬ 
tity of conventional forces to a level and quality making them purely defen¬ 
sive. This approach is based on a number of important ideas: the establish¬ 
ment of a comprehensive international security system, freedom for every 
people to choose the form of government it prefers, a balance of intorosts, 
a "common European home", readiness to dismantle all military bases on 
foreign soil on the principle of reciprocity. 


R ecent years have seen a radical change of style in our foreign policy, 
which is now characterised by dialogue on ail levels. This must be the 
reason why many people the world over have "rediscovered" the Soviet 
Union. As a result, we in turn are in a position now to know and understand 
other countries better and to frame our foreign policy accordingly. We see 
the principal mission of this policy in shaping civilised international relations 
in the modern sense of the phrase. 

In view of the impact of contemporary world realities and the likely mo¬ 
difications of certain objective factors which in the past led to war, we may 
assume that safeguarding the security balance in the sphere of diplomacy, pf 
the primacy of law and univerial moral principles in meeting international 
obligations. 

After three years of perestroika in our foreign policy, mainly towards the 
United States, we answer yes to the question of whether the threat of nuclear 
war has receded—a question agitating our people and all other peoples. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A VIEW FROM OSLO 


Thorvald STOLTENBERG. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Norway 


i appreciate this opportunity to present main aspects of Norwegian 
foreign policy to the readers of International Affairs at a time when 
relaxation of tension, increasing contacts and cooperation and historic 
achievements in the field of nuclear disarmament hold out the prospect 
of a positive turning point in East-West relations. We follow with great 
interest the new developments in the Soviet Union which are reflected in 
“glasnost", "perestroika” and "novoje myshlenie” (new thinking). These 
Russian words have become parts of the international vocabulary. These 
positive developments have already influenced international relations in 
a constructive way. 

The present Norwegian government of the Labour Party took office in 
May 1986. In taking office, the government stated that it would seek the 
broadest possible basis and support among the political parties in parlia¬ 
ment—the Storting—for continuing Norwegian foreign and security 
policies in its main aspects. 

These main aspects are: 

— In the field of security and defence, Norway’s membership in 
NATO and the cooperation and solidarity between Western Europe and 
North America are the basis of Norwegian policy. 

— On the regional level it is Norwegian policy to strengthen the 
broad and close cooperation with the Nordic countries and the 
countries of Western Europe politically, economically and culturally. 
—In the East-West context it is Norway’s policy to work for detente, 
disarmament and cooperation between East and West and for maintain¬ 
ing and developing good and normal relations with the Soviet Union. 
— In the global dimension it is Norwegian policy to contribute 
towards broadening international cooperation, strengthening the role 
of the United Nations as the global instrument of cooperation and 
peacekeeping, contribute actively to the strengthening of human rights, 
work to develop the dialogue between North and South and maintain 
Norway's development aid on a high level. 

There is broad agreement among the political parties in the Storting 
the main lines of Norwegian foreign and security policy. This broad 

Thorvald Stoltenberg is a prominent Norwegian political and public figure. He 
was born in ISSF. Since 1959 he has worked in the diplomatic service. He has served 
in the Norwegian representations in the USA, Yugoslavia, Nigeria and in-1971-1979 he 
was Councillor ef State 'in the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Defence, .Cenimerce 
and SMpping. i^om 1979 to 1981 he was Minister of Defence. From 1984 
to 1987 fw Was a member ol the Municipality arid front 1985 to 1987 the D^uty Maypr 
of Oslo. Since M^rch 1987 be has been the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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concensus has given Norway’s activity in the field of foreign and security 
policy consistency and predictability. 

For Norway, as for most countries, foreign policy partly reflects and 
lartly is determined by basic factors of geography, history and economics, 
-et me therefore remind you of some of the factors which are important 
or the understanding of Norway’s position in international politics and 
or the shaping of Norwegian foreign policy in the long term. 

Let us start with Norway’s location in the North Eastern corner of 
Europe facing the Atlantic Ocean. 

Norway shares a common history, cultural and political traditions with 
her Nordic neighbours which serve as the basis for a broad and highly 
developed cooperation among the Nordic states in all fields of social 
endeavours. 

From the time of the Vikings the sea has been our most important link 
with the outside world, a link of absolutely vital significance for Norway, 
both in terms of security as well as for its economic, political and cultural 
development. All through its history Norway has been closely linked with 
the countries around the North Sea and the North Atlantic. This fact 
underlies Norway’s general foreign policy orientation. 

In terms of history and culture, political and social institutions Norway 
offers a profile where Nordic, European and Atlantic influences blend. 

Present day Norway has an economy typical of a nation stepping out 
from the industrial and into the post industrial society. The secret of our 
rapid strides towards industrialization lies primarily in our hydro-electric 
power which provided Norwegian industry with cheap energy. Today 
hydro-electricity still covers half of our energy needs. The other half is 
covered by oil in which Norway is also self-sufficient. 

Since discovery of oil off the Norwegian coast 20 years ago the 
petroleum sector has developed into one of the main industries of 
Norway. Annual production now amounts to some 60 min tons of oil 
equivalents. 

The petroleum sector is the largest single contributor to our total 
economy, accounting for about 19 per cent of the GNP and approximately 
one third of total exports. 

Oil fuels a long-term development of Norway’s economy. But we have 
also become highly dependent upon this volatile sector. Some of the 
problems we experience in today’s Norwegian economy are linked with 
the dramatic fall in oil prices. Oil production on the Norwegian shelf 
will remain high cost, take place in increasingly severe climatic condi¬ 
tions and at increasing water depths which present us with ever increas¬ 
ing technological challenges. 

Petroleum activities on the Norwegian continental shelf have given 
new emphasis to Norway’s position as a coastal state. Our maritime 
traditions and experience in ship building are now serving us in build¬ 
ing platforms and equipment for oil drilling. Norwegian industry has 
been a forerunner in developing new technologies for offshore activities. 
More than ever before, there are now a great many important Norwegian 
interests linked to the coastal and sea areas in the Norwegian and 
Barents seas. 

Norway’s dependence on foreign trade is a decisive factor in the shap¬ 
ing of Norwegian foreign policy. Approximately 40 per cent of the GNP 
is exported while imports also correspond to about 40 per cent. 

This high dependence on foreign trade has made Norway a staunch 
supporter of free trade. Today the EFTA and European Community 
countries constitute a free trade area for manufactured products, 
^presenting one fourth of world trade and 350 million people in 
17 countries. 
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For Norway this is a fact of crucial importance. Our economy is in all 
main respects linked up with the economy of Western Europe. The 
countries of Western Europe account for some 80 per cent of Norwegian 
exports and 70 per cent of Norwegian imports. This concentration of 
Norwegian foreign trade in Western Europe has only increased in recent 
years as a consequence of Norwegian oil and gas exports mainly going 
to Western Europe. 

As an industrialized country, a member of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development and the International Energy 
Agency, Norway occupies a fairly unique position as the only OECD 
country which is also a net exporter of petroleum, with prospects of 
maintaining that position for a long time. 

In the oil market Norway is a marginal exporter as its output of oil 
represents about one per cent of world output. In the West European gas 
market, however, Norway is an important supplier. Norway already 
delivers well over 20 per cent of the gas used in the United Kingdom ana 
about 10 per cent of the gas consumed in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and France together. This makes Norway 
the third exporter of gas to the continental area, after the Netherlands 
and the Soviet Union. 

We clearly recognize the challenge inherent in our strong dependence 
on developments within the European Community at the same time as 
Norway’s non-membership in the Community sets clear limits to our 
influence on Community policies. This challenge is being accentuated by 
the Community plan to establish a full internal market by 1992, the 
intensification of political consultations between the Community countries 
as well as through the new stress on technological cooperation within 
the Community. There is in the present situation not a question of 
Norway becoming a member of the European Community but develop¬ 
ments have clearly emphasized the importance of an active policy on the 
part of Norway to develop further close contacts, cooperation and consul¬ 
tations with the Community and member countries of the Community. 

Over the last fifteen years developments and challenges in the Northern 
Arctic areas have become a high priority field of Norwegian foreign policy. 
Norway is here faced with a challenge of developing resources while 
handling questions of defence, ecology and internatioal law. Our 
position in these areas is determined by Norway’s sovereignty over the 
Svalbard archipelago as well as Norway’s jurisdiction over large 
sea and shelf areas. 

Developments in the northern areas involve Norway’s relations with 
many states which have interests here and follow developments closely. 


O ur relations with the Soviet Union in the High North clearly represent 
a dimension of increasing importance for the Norwegian-Soviet 
bilateral relationship as a whole. Our neighbourship with the Soviet 
Union in the North covers areas of great strategic interest both to Norway 
and the Soviet Union, including the base complex for the Soviet Northern 
fleet on the Kola peninsula. In particular the combination of naval ves¬ 
sels and missiles have underlined the strategic significance of the High 
North. Potential oil in the Barents Sea gives an important resource 
dimension to the region. We have these factors in mind when formulat¬ 
ing our policy. In our view all concerned governments understand the 
importance of maintaining stability and avoiding tensions in the area. 

On Svalbard the basis of Norwegian policy is Norwegian sovereignty 
and tfie provisions of the Svalbard Treaty of 1920 which now has some 
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40 state parties. One important reason why Norway was granted 
sovereignty over Svalbard at the Paris Peace Conference following World 
War 1 was the prevailing desire to keep the archipelago outside great 
power rivalry. The treaty gives citizens of the state parties equal right 
to engage in economic activities on the archipelago. The treaty sets out 
a general rule of non-discrimination and prohibits the establishment of 
naval bases and the use of the archipelago for military purposes. 

In addition to Norwegian activity the Soviet company Arktikugol is 
engaged in mining activities on Svalbard while sdentists from many 
countries undertake scientific work. In particular we have introduced more 
comprehensive legislation to protect the unique and vulnerable nature of 
this northernmost part of Norway. ' 

The question of the legal status of the continental shelf 
and waters around Svalbard has been raised by several states 
parties to the Svalbard Treaty. The Norwegian view is that the Svalbard 
Treaty and its provisions apply only to the archipelago with territorial 
waters of 4 nautical miles in full accordance with what is stated in the 
treaty itself. An unbroken Norwegian continental shelf extends from 
mainland Norway northwards and beyond Svalbard. 

In line with the Norwegian position we are not in doubt about 
Norway’s right to establish a full economic zone around Svalbard for 
the purpose of rational and orderly management of living resources in 
the sea and mineral resources on the sea bed. However, in order to avoid 
a conflict of interpretation which might complicate practical efforts to 
conserve fish stocks in the area, Norway has so far limited itself, to 
establishing an non-discriminatory fish protection zone. 

In addition to the legal and geological arguments, Norway remains 
convinced that the orderly and rational exploitation of potential oil on 
the continental shelf around Svalbard speaks strongly in favour of 
Norway, as the coastal state in the area, exercising full powers of 
resource management without the limitations stipulated in the Svalbard 
Treaty. 

It is, of course, an important concern to us that Norway and the 
Soviet Union have not yet reached agreement on the delimitation between 
the economic zones and shelf areas of Norway and the Soviet Union in 
the Barents Sea. We have been engaged in negotiations with the Soviet 
Union over this issue for some 17 years. Pending agreement on the actual 
line of delimitation, Norway and the Soviet Union in 1978 entered into 
a temporary, practical arrangement for the exercise of fishery jurisdiction 
in adjacent areas, usually referred to as the “grey zone” arrangement. 
The “grey zone” arrangement comes up for annual renewals while we 
continue the efforts to reach agreement on the line of delimitation. 

Needless to say, agreement on a clearly defined and mutually respected 
line of delimitation would be of great importance to the further course of 
Norwegian-Soviet relations. We are convinced that a solution of this ques¬ 
tion through agreement on a clear line of delimitation best would 
contribute to stability, orderly management of resources as well as neces¬ 
sary cooperation in solving problems facing our two countries. 

We had the possibility of exchanging views also on this question 
during the visit of Prime Minister Ryzhkov to Norway in January. Our 
discussions were open and frank. From the Norwegian side we made it 
clear that we maintain that the aim of the negotiations must continue to 
be mutual agreement on a clear line of delimitation between Norwegian 
and Soviet economic zones and shelf areas. We, for our part, are ready 
to discuss a compromise solution for the drawing of the line of <telimita- 
tion itself if the Soviet side is ready to dp the same. But we cannot a’C* 
cept arrangements for common exploitation of resources which set aside 
the main question of seeking agreement on the line of deliniitation. 
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The visit of Prime Minister Ryzhkov to Norway gave us a valuable 
opportunity to take stock of our bilateral relations in general as well as 
to exchange views on a broad range of international questions. Prime 
Minister Brundtiand could follow up and expand the talks she had had 
with General Secretary Gorbachev and Prime Minister Ryzhkov during 
her visit to Moscow in December 1986. We attach importance to having a 
more regular dialogue on both bilateral and iqternational questions. 
Open lines of communication are important for resolving problems and 
for developing constructive cooperation where this is in the mutual 
interest of our countries. This is no less important in order to. deal with 
issues which crop up in the High North. 

Now as before, we attach importance to continuing our good tradition 
of cooperation; in the field of fisheries. Here we have long and positive 
experience in finding solutions which have contributed to the rational 
management of living resources in the sea. 

In the field of trade and economic cooperation we would like to see 
the development of more active and substantial relations. Today our 
bilateral trade is very modest. In our view there should be a potential . 
for developing more broadly based trade and economic relations between 
Norway and the Soviet Union, including trade between Northern Norway 
and Murmansk Region. Norwegian authorities actively support the 
interest and engagement of Norwegian firms to develop trade and coopera¬ 
tion on a commercial basis with Soviet firms and organizations. This 
also applies to the interest on the part of Norwegian industry to supply 
equipment and installations for petroleum extraction on the shelf areas of 
tne Soviet Union in the High North. Another interesting prospect is the 
possibility that Norwegian firms may participate in projects for the 
development of mineral ‘resources on the Kola peninsula. These interesting 
possibilities are being discussed within the mixed NorV/egian-Soviet 
Commission for trade and economic cooperation. 

Also in the field of cultural exchange we attach importance to develop¬ 
ing further our cooperation which, needless to say, is im]^ortant for 
strengthening mutual understanding and confidence between bUr peoples 
who for so long have been living side by side as good neighbours. Here 
we should not forget the central role of the mass media and the import¬ 
ance of providing the representatives of the press with working conditions 
which will help the exchange of information and strengthen mutual 
knowledge about the way our peoples live and work. 

During the visit of Prime Minister Ryzhkov we signed bilateral agree¬ 
ments regarding environmental protection, warning of nuclear • accidents, 
scientific cooperation in the Arctic and rescue service for shipwrecks and 
airplane crashes in Northern waters. These agreements are all concrete 
instruments for solving questions and developing cooperation in the 
Nordic areas. Through these agreements Norway and the Soviet Union- 
were able to give a concrete follow-up to some of the issues which also 
were brought up in General Secretary Gorbachev’s Murmansk speech 
of 1 October 1987, We consider it positive that the Soviet Union now is. 
expressing readiness for broad international cooperation in the Arctic and 
offers to deal with security policy questions in the framework of the two 
alliances. At the same time we have said that the basis for cooperation in 
the North would be improved once the question of delimitation has been 
solved. 


■irwo primary considerations lie at the base of Nor>yegian security 
I policy within NATO. One has been to build up a national defence 
capable, in cooperation with our allies, of providing Norway with 
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credible security. The other consideration has been that Norwegian defence 
and participation in NATO should have a clearly defensive character. 
When NATO was founded in 1949, Norway was the only member country 
to share a common border with the Soviet Union. We wanted our policy 
in the field of security and defence to underpin a policy of correct and 
good relations with the Soviet Union as well as to contribute to stability 
in the Nordic area. 

To this end Norway has adopted certain unilateral, self-imposed 
restraints in its security policy. The most important of these are the 
policies on foreign bases and nuclear weapons. Even before becoming a 
member of NATO Norway made it clear that it would not permit ihe 
establishment of “bases for the forces of foreign powers on Norwegian 
territory as long as Norway is not attacked or exposed to threats of an 
attack”. In 1960 Norway adopted a policy of not allowing the stockpiling 
of nuclear weapons in Norway. The same applies to chemical weapons. 
In addition there is the practice of not having exercises with allied 
participation in the northernmost areas of Norway. Thus, Norway has in 
fact been practising a set of unilateral confidence-building measures as 
part of its security policy ever since the beginning of its membership in 
NATO. These measures have been supplemented by the confidence build¬ 
ing measures agreed in the Helsinki Document of 1975 and at the 
Stockholm Conference on Confidence-building Measures and Disarma¬ 
ment in Europe. 

It is sometimes said that security policy in Nordic capitals are 
formulated with a glance over the shoulder at the interests of the other 
Nordic countries. 

For Norway, as for the other Nordic countries, it is an important aim 
to further stability in the Nordic area as a contribution to stability in the 
wider European context. 

Often “Nordic stability” is simply used to describe the differentiated 
security policies of the five Nordic states. It is clearly not a concept of 
military balance. It is rather intended to convey the notion of a political 
equilibrium within the larger East/West relationship. The policies that 
Norway, Denmark and Iceland pursue as members of NATO are elements 
in this Nordic pattern in the same way as are Sweden’s non-alignment 
and Finland’s policy of neutrality. No foreign troops are stationed in the 
area and none of the Nordic countries has nuclear weapons on its ter¬ 
ritory. 

The Nordic countries have for some time been studying the question 
of establishing a nuclear weapons-free zone in the Nordic area. A Nordic 
working group of experts has been set up to analyse the necessary 
preconditions' for such a zone which should not change the basic orienta¬ 
tion of the Nordic states in the field of security. We have made it dlear 
that we are working for a nuclear weapons-free zone in the Nordic area 
within the framework of Norway’s membership of NATO and as part of 
broader arrangements for disarmament and build-down of nuclear 
weapons in Europe. A zone in the Nordic area should serve to strengthen 
the security of the states in the area by reducing the threat of nuclear 
arms from outside the zone and by contributing to broader arrangements 
of nuclear disarmament. 

Norwegian governments have repeatedly stated that the base policy 
does not prevent Norway from preparing for the timely reception of al¬ 
lied reinforcements. The Norwegian base policy, is conditional in the 
sense that it applies only as long as Norway is not attacked or exposed 
to threats of an attack. Reception of allied reinforcements in a crisis 
situation i$ a vital element of Norwegian policy and for security and 
balance in the region. Here we must have in mind the Soviet naval build- 
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up on the Kola peninsula and the pattern of Soviet naval exercises.' 

Stability and security in the seas adjacent to Norway presupposes a 
certain balance of force. We consider it important that allied forces mark 
their interests and presence in the North Atlantic and in the Norwegian 
Sea through exercises in the area. At the same time it remains an over¬ 
riding aim of Norwegian policy to promote and maintain a situation of 
low tension and mutual restraint. 

Norway being an ally of the United States and a neighbour of the 
Soviet Union clearly has an immediate and concrete interest in develop¬ 
ments which may lead to reduced tension, enhanced stability and greater 
predictability both militarily and politically between East and West. 
Norway has consistently spoken in favour of greater regularity in the 
political dialogue between Washington and Moscow and in Europe. 

We have strongly welcomed the four American-Soviet summits which 
we have seen as determined and historic efforts on the part of President 
Ronald Reagan and General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev to bring about 
a turning point in East-West relations. The two leaders, ably assisted by 
their foreign ministers, have demonstrated personal courage in meeting 
the challenge of seeking a new beginning and seizing the opportunity to 
achieve results. Looking back, there has been impressive progress from 
the first beginning at the summit in Geneva in the fall of 1985. We have 
wilnes.sed a process where by basic principles and concepts for handling 
the most complex problems of strategic balance and nuclear disarmament 
have been clarified. Priorities have been defined. This would not have 
been possible if developments in both the Soviet Union and the United 
Stales had not strengthened motivation and possibilities for a more ra¬ 
tional, stable and predictable relationship between Moscow and 
Washington. That holds out hope for further progress. 

The elimination of nuclear missiles of intermediate and 
shorter ranges together with agreement on a 50 per cent reduction of 
strategic forces would mark historic achievements in nuclear disarma¬ 
ment. They would no doubt facilitate agreement also on a global ban on 
chemical weapons and progress in the important field of conventional 
stability and disarmament in Europe. These are the priorities in the field 
of disarmament now on which efforts must be concentrated. My country 
has supported this negotiating process at every stage. It is our concern 
that results of these negotiations bring a direct and positive effect also 
for the military-strategic situation around Norway. We strongly support 
the decision taken at the Washington summit to seek mutually acceptable 
limits on the deployment of sea launched cruise missiles. 

The need to intensify efforts to achieve balance and stability in the 
field of conventional forces in Europe has acquired new urgency in 
connection with the progress in the field of nuclear disarmament. Norway 
looks forward to an early and balanced conclusion of the CSCE meeting 
in Vienna and the beginning of the two parallel negotiations on 
confidence and security building measures and on conventional stability 
and disarmament in Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals. As we see it, 
stability and balance in Central Europe are essential for balance also in 
Northern Europe. For Norway it has been and remains an important 


' The USSR consistently supports the radical reduction of the level of military 
confrontation in Northern Europe. In his October 1, 1987 speech in Murmansk, Mikhail 
Gorbachev noted that the USSR was prepared to discuss with all interested countries 
all problems relating to the creation of a nuclear-free zone in Northern Europe. In 
particular, the USSR could remove from the Soviet Baltic Fleet ballistic missile-carrying 
submarines. Mikhail Gorbachev also suggested that consultations be started between 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation and NATO on the reduction of military activity and 
limitations on the scale of naval and air force activities in the Baltic, North, Norwegian 
and Greenland seas, and on extending there confidence-building measures.—£<if. 
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consideration that force reductions in Central Europe must not be 
circumvented by a build-up of forces on the flanks. 


H owever important progress in the field of disarmament and armaments 
control may be, it alone is not going to produce the turning point in 
the East-West relations. We strongly welcome the solution of the 
Afghanistan question through withdawal of Soviet forces which clearly 
will have a positive influence on the entire international situation. 
Further progress in the vital fields of human rights and human contacts 
as well as settlement of regional conflicts would contribute importantly 
to relaxation of tension and strengthening of confidence and dialogue. 

The American-Soviet summits have focused attention on the central 
role of the superpowers for East-West relations in general, Soviet- 
American relations will clearly remain decisive. But also the smaller and 
medium-sized countries of East and West have both a responsibility and 
an essential part to play both through bilateral relations and participa¬ 
tion in the Helsinki process. It remains Norwegian policy to be active in 
this way. The Helsinki process has a central role in developing more 
broadly based East-West relations in Europe covering political con¬ 
tacts, human rights, economic cooperation, cultural and human contacts^ 
free flow of ideas and information, etc. At the ongoing Vienna CSCE 
meeting we stress the importance of securing balanced and substantial 
results in all dimensions of the Helsinki Document. Such a result would 
be in line with the positive trends we now see in East-West relations 
and the positive role which the CSCE process is called upon to play in 
the European context. 


MiKtiB. tettim 


AFGHANISTAN 


Alexander PROKHANOV 


N ot long ago 1 returned trom Afghanistan, after -seeing once more a 
war we know so little about. A war that was shrouded in silence for 
nine years. It was seldom mentioned in our society, as if all discussion 
of it had been taboo. 

We are now discussing it. The shroud is off. We are opening all the 
doors, forcing open all secret locks. I think discussion on Afghanistan 
will be very emotional at first. It will be charged with much passion and 
pain, tears and accusations, and will involve people who, though not 
experts, are affected in some way by the Afghan war. However, the 
voices of analysts will be heard more and more distinctly amid the chorus 
of curses, threats, words of repentance, and military glamour. 

Analysts need a running start and time to reach a more or less com¬ 
mon conclusion. They need a discussion forum. Even analysts equipped 
with military, economic and political knowledge of Afghanistan must 
evolve a concept. I think this will come about in clashes, in debates to be 
held precisely in International Affairs, a laboratory of political analysis. 
I now submit my recollections and reflections by way of inviting analysts 
to comment on Afghanistan, for my reflections are those of an eyewitness 
who is not a military expert but a writer. 

I first went to Afghanistan in January 1980, or almost immediately 
after our troops were moved in. Amin’s amber-coloured palace rising on 
a snow-covered hillside in suburban Kabul was still smoking, the smell 
still strong in the air. The traceried windows had been smashed to 
smithereens by large-calibre bullets and grenades. Fire had reduced the 
glass to shapeless lumps and cakes that lay all around. Parked in front 
of the palace was Amin’s Mercedes demolished by submachine gun fire 
at pointblank range. The attackers’ hatred must have been very intense 
because the expensive chromium-plated car was riddled through and 
through. Inside the palace, which bore marks of the assault, of splinters, 
bursts of machine-gun fire and grenades, I saw the carved wooden 
counter of a barj with its boards splintered. Amin had been killed right 
there, I was told. 

1 was completely unprepared at the time for the military drama that 
the policy towards Afghanistan turned out to be. I eagerly took' in 
everything: ideas, opinions, arguments. They were numerous but now 
I realise that many of them were prompted by illusory confidence in an 
early end to the Afghan military and political process. This confidence 
was shared by Soviet diplomats, military men and politicians as well as 
by our Afghan friends whom I talked to. They all expected peace to come 
in a year or a year and ,a half at the very most. 

Alexander Prokhanov, a noted Soviet author, has written two novels on today’s 
Aff hanistan: A Tree In Central Kabul and Drawings by a Painter of Battle Scenes. 
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In those days the Afghans, primarily the military and the party 
membership, those who had begun the first stage of' the April Revolu¬ 
tion (1978) and stormed Daud’s palace, included many dedicated people 
motivated by genuine conviction and ready to sacrifice themselves. They 
formed the first swift wave of revolutionaries, a group of enthusiasts 
prepared to give their all for the revolution. I met them in Afghanistan 
this time as well. They sacrifice themselves by venturing into the most 
dangerous areas, the flat country known as the “green”, where they fight 
with the enemy after a patient wait in ambush. They are scarred by 
wounds and have lost their families massacred by the enemy but their 
revolutionary morale remains high. They are determined to fight to the 
end and are willing to go underground if necessary, to continue sacrificing 
themselves. 

In 1980 they stood out from those whom I met. T remember how the 
agrarian reform was being carried out. Peasants allotted land for the 
first time in their lives threw themselves down on that land and kissed it 
and the slips of paper confirming their ownership of it. I also saw the 
first cooperatives using the first tractors to pick cotton. It was all full 
of revolutionary elan. 

Yet that was also when there began resistance from the Moslem 
counter-revolutionary movement as well as from the population, which 
found itself under brutal political and social pressure exerted in the most 
different forms. 

It was in a state of revolutionary euphoria that I wrote my first book 
on Afghanistan, A Tree in Central Kabul. I had the impression that it 
would only take a little more time and effort and a few more sacrifices for 
a socialist neighbour to appear next door to us, in, yes, Afghanistan, a 
country lying in the heart of the mysterious medieval Asiatic world. 

My subsequent trips to Afghanistan and the analysis of the Afghan 
military and political process which I made afterwards led to a revi¬ 
sion of my initial notion, for it became clear that the process was going 
to be protracted and tense. First of all, the Modjahedin had no real military 
structure as yet. What they did have was a political structure; there were 
emigres carrying on propaganda that reached Afghanistan, but a serious 
military-political structure was lacking. At that time we talked about 
obscure bands and small resistance groups sent in from Pakistan. They 
infiltrated chiefly the border area. The Modjahedin did not thrust deep, 
the north was tranquil, no fighting or revolts occurred in, say, Mazar-i- 
Sharif, 

The armed struggle in Afghanistan seemed sporadic and was confined 
to the Pakistani border. But with the passage of time infiltration spread 
to practically the entire country, and the rebels got closer to the Soviet 
frontier. These were no tranquil areas any longer, such as Lashkargha. 
In 1980 I travelled unhampered and unguarded by a Jalopy in those areas. 
Driving along highways, I would stop over in villages to meet members 
of diverse population groups; mullahs, feudal lords, peasants, heads of 
cooperatives and, needless to say, party members. 

By 1983 the situation had changed. Travelling by car was out of 
the question. I could only use armoured personnel carriers with guards, 
which only took me to the small areas controlled by Soviet or Afghan 
troops. 

Afghanistan was becoming an arena of resistance and revolt. The 
enemy had begun setting up military structures of its own. These includ¬ 
ed primarily battalions, regiments and divisions. In the end whole fronts 
came into being. There were and still are several enemy fronts in 
Afghanistan. Each of them has a commander-in-chief, so to speak, and 
an intricate, differentiated system of military training plus shooting- 
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ranges in Afghanistan itself and in Pakistan. In addition there are all 
sorts of schools functioning the year-round, making up for losses, training 
petty officers and medium-ranking command personnel, to say nothing 
of grenadiers, miners, Stingermen and other specialists. 

There is a network of military hospitals, of facilities for the 
continuous replacement of Modjahedin who have done their share of 
fighting or are wounded. These are transferred to bases where they can 
shake off the strain of war and receive treatment for injury or illness. The 
fight is hard for the Modjahedin, because they often have to operate in 
highland areas, on mountain trails, and must carry heavy weapons, such 
as American recoilless guns and bazookas, on their backs. They suffer 
enormous casualties from artillery, mines and other weapons. 

The network of hospitals supplied to the Modjahedin by Japan, the 
FRG and the United States is situated in the mountains and includes 
up-to-date and even luxurious hospitals. One day 1 saw expensive 
medical equipment from a recently-destroyed hospital floating down a 
mountain stream. There were remnants of droppers, various boxes that 
had contained medical instruments and medicines imprinted with the 
trademarks of firms. 

The enemy gradually organised an efficient arms supply system. In 
the early months of the war, when 1 took part in several engagements, 
I saw heaps of arms captured in rebel villages. At that time troops would 
comb those villages. It was done mainly by the Afghan army while ours 
formed a cordon as it were. Occasionally we joined in the combing. The 
expulsion of the enemy from a village ended in capturing arms, both in 
dumps and on the battlefield. 

Among the arms were modern submachine guns and bazookas. But 
you could also come across firelock arquebuses, old English smooth-bore 
guns, numerous flintlocks with funnelled barrels, 18th-century arms forged 
in village smithies, old copper stirrups used on racehorses, long sabres, 
scimitars. The arms were of tribal origin at first. 

By the mid-eighties these curios had disappeared in Afghanistan. They 
had given way to, among other things, British Blowpipes, American 
recoillcss guns, numerous land mines of the most diverse types, such as 
the very dangerous “Italians”, which are hard to detect. They cause heavy 
losses to both troops and armour. The enemy devised a refined method 
of mine warfare, which he even used against children. Many villages 
were turned into strongpoints according to modern standards. 
Afghanistan found itself invaded by US, British and other advisers. Many 
of the intercepted radio messages coming from the “green” where enemy 
forces are stationed are transmitted in English or .^rabic. 

A whole system of arms supply was set up. Weapons poured steadily 
into Afghanistan from Western Europe and the United States. They were 
shipped to Karachi and then loaded into heavy trucks which carried them 
to the Afghan frontier. Next these arms were distributed among the 
Modjahedin’s armies and units on Afghan territory. Weapons flooded and 
still flood Afghanistan. They are delivered by caravans of as many as 
600 camels, groups of two or three camels, donkeys, small Toyotas cros¬ 
sing into the country over the mountains or smuggled In over open 
roads. 

Afghan frontier guards intercept some of these arms. So do our 
airborne troops, who mine caravan trails and rout caravans. But while 
arms stop coming in at one point, they get through at another. It is^ a 
kind of capillary penetration into a huge region, something almost ifke 
the unending Work performed by ants. Afghanistan is overflowing with 
arms and ammunition. Even when deliveries from without stop, I think 
enough of both would still be left for the Modjahedin to fight on for 
months. 
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When taking part in fighting in Shindand, hear Herat, I saw planes, 
helicopters and artillery used on a large scale. And I realised that the 
war was assuming a protracted character and becoming more drama.tic 
and, indeed, more tragic. 

The main thing that had happened by then was the enemy’s partial 
capture of the initiative. The ruling People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA) had failed to end discord in its ranks, between the 
Parcham and Khalq factions—a legacy of the period when the party was 
in the making. 

Parcham may be said to look to the intellectuals and the party elite, 
while Khalq is orientated to the people. The two factions merged witjjin 
the PDPA but nominally, for discord and mutual distrust continued seeth¬ 
ing in the ranks of the party, Taraki and Amin were Khalqists. Babrak 
Karmal, who came to power after them, was a Parchamist and 
understandably brought people with whom he could come to terms into 
the party, army and economic leadership. The ruling group in the party 
was replaced en masse. But the Khalqists commanded a majority in 
the party because it is a party of peasants, workers, common people, who 
had to bear the brunt of the armed fight. ■ 

The PDPA was embroiled in discord' at a time when it should have 
disregarded all differences to work among the people, in the countryside, 
to set an example of self-sacrifice, to search for common ground with 
mullahs and peasants and the Modjahedin, to implement its programme, 
to carry on its propaganda and its policy. 

Vast areas found themselves without control, that is, they came under 
the control of opponents of the PDPA, the rcbbls, who began to set up 
their own committees and propaganda facilities and exercise adminis¬ 
trative power. There they had their centres, their judges and tax col¬ 
lectors, their party, their press, their building projects, and so on. By the 
mid-eighties it was evident that the enemy had seized the initiative and 
was winning over the masses. Taking advantage of, the mistakes of the 
PDPA leadership and the absence of dialogue between the party and 
the population, the enemy won support among large sections of the people. 
And of course, there is no underestimating the effects of the war, which 
destroyed villages, the irrigation systems and communications. 

The overall result was stepped-up resistance from the population to 
military pressure, specifically on our part. Whereas earlier Shuravi 
(Pashto for “Soviet”) was used by Afghans as a synonym of “good 
neighbour”, of somebody whose heart and soul are open, the eighties saw 
anti-Sovietism spread in Afghanistan under the impact of enemy 
propaganda and military realities. More and more often, the attitude to 
our troops was marked by fear, distrust or illwill. Their arrival created 
something of a political vacuum in which they had to operate. 

They fought fairly and often brilliantly, scoring victories. But the 
original status of the limited troop contingent in Afghanistan began 
changing. It had been expected, I was told by high-ranking commanders 
as well as by political specialists and privates, that the arrival of our 
army would in principle safeguard the political stability achieved in 
Afghanistan before we came. 

But reality proved to be different. Our troops had to operate in areas 
tacking any real civil administration and to practically set it up from 
scratch. But the moment they were gone the new administration was 
swept away, its. members leaving their posts of their own accord «r under 
pressure from the population. And so our army was increasingly aware 
of the violation of a basic principle. This lent our military presence in 
Afghanistan a dramatic character. 
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We sustained heavy casualties but Western propaganda gives a figure 
roughly seven or eight times as large as the real one. 13,310 were killed, 
35,478 wounded, and 311 men are missing. 

I wish to mention something else. Let us say an army is set a task 
such as Operation “Main Line”, shown recently in a TV documentary. 
There are large-scale tasks such as breaking through a blockade or car¬ 
rying out at province level an operation intended to stop, defeat and 
expel a major force, to wear it out, to cut a permanent caravan route 
used for the delivery of particularly large supplies, and so on. Our troops 
coped with such operations for all that it was a question of complex 
military missions not just involving the resources of a whole army but 
requiring wise tactics and promptness. The army itself knows that it did 
well and had no need to feel frustrated. 

Subsequently some may say that the army has lost the war for 
Afghanistan. But what kind of defeat is that? Limits were set on the 
army’s effort, its strength was curbed to ensure that the civilian popula¬ 
tion suffered minimum damage. 

I have said that it was a war unknown to us. Information about it 
came from the West and could not but irritate our officers and men. Our 
army, too, was very unhappy about the inadequate coverage of its opera¬ 
tions by our media, and it felt inferior because its gains, its major and 
minor victories, were invariably and unfairly attributed to the Afghan 
army. The mam principle of social justice is that individuals and col¬ 
lectives want their achievements to be made public, and they are entitled 
to this. Our army wanted its country to know that it was making sacrifices, 
that it was fighting as it fulfilled its military and patriotic duly. This did 
not happen and was one aspect of the tension in the army. The 
other aspect was a gradual awakening by troops to the fact that their 
operations were often meaningless. This sentiment did exist in the 
army. 

What else added to the tensity of the situation? Five years after the 
outbreak of the war the true revolutionary spirit in the Afghan party began 
to dwindle. Its members were the first to lose their lives at the bar¬ 
ricades, in trenches, behind prison bars. By then this contingent of 
revolutionaries always small m any nation or party, had begun to disap¬ 
pear due to the great losses suffered by the PDPA. The party lost members 
as a consequence of internal repression and casualties on the battlefield. 
And gradually its leadership came to include other men, who regrettably 
avoided dialogue with the people. 

It is only of late that the new leadership has advanced a programme 
for dialogue and compromise, for national reconciliation. Previous leaders 
proceeded or rather thought in an orthodox, vulgar manner instead of 
acting. They lacked the strength, courage and energy needed to act, to 
disseminate their principles among the people. They were rightly criticised 
as a party elite who drove about Kabul in Mercedeses and Volgas and 
refused to make sacrifices, to send their sons to the front while 
Soviet troops were compelled to defend this elite deep in provincial 
Afghanistan. 

My personal experience, my observations from the early eighties until 
my latest trip led me to the conclusion that it is a formidable task to 
evolve a durable political structure in a country like Afghanistan. Yet 
Kabul claimed at first that it had such a structure, one tinged with 
socialism. The structure implied centralism involving directive control 
over the country and its various administrative divisions. Yet this kind 
of structure, which was to have been established in Afghanistan, is 
impracticable. No new government that emerged there would be able to 
set up a rigid—say, pro-American—structure, such as US politicians 
might try to impose. 
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That would not work, for the national, tribal and ethnic basis on 
which an attempt might be made to set up such a structure would fail 
to bear it. This basis would sink continuously into the boiling cauldron 
from which new forms of social organisation are yet to emerge. I have 
seen it with my own eyes. Take, for instance, any Afghan region with its 
countless princelings—why, it is like feudal Russia in the 13th century 
when it was disunited. The princelings form alliances of some sort, and 
these pick out a higher leader who tries to unite a larger conglomerate 
under his flag. And then the leader is destroyed to make way for, say, his 
younger brother, after which everything flows into huge currents of forces 
coming from without, of entirely new and unexpected people. In the end 
it all disappears without leaving a trace. The “broth” goes on boilkig, 
bubbling, bursting, rejecting all serious formations. It is like summer 
tundra which engulfs bridges, embankments and derricks. 

Apanage princes are characterised by treachery, petty selfishness and 
readiness to cooperate with a neighbour for exclusively pecuniary reasons. 
The Modjahedin arc all extremely venal although they pretend to be 
motivated by purely .Islamic ideals and ideas. Ordinary Modjahedin are 
partly motivated by just this. But their primary incentive is money. Every 
land mine costs money, and every blown-up Soviet armoured personnel 
carrier is paid for. All these are military business deals. 

Anybody who wants to make some money buys a land mine, protects 
It, carries it in the folds of his garb, plants it at night, blows up some 
mechanism, submits a certificate to the leader of the local band and gets 
back treble the amount of money spent on the blast. Thereupon he draws 
on his profit to buy two mines, and so forth. 

All those local princelings and their favourites are greedy for money 
and easy to bribe. Anyone who has money can do “business” with them. 
But they are very treacherous and seldom meet their commitments. Their 
bands may take sides with the government and hospitably open the gates 
of their villages for us to enter but the following day they are likely to 
shut them again and to shoot us in the back. Smiling “friends” sit¬ 
ting at the table with you today may cut you into strips the next day. 

The Modjahedin are highly receptive to the idea of force and instantly 
submit to a stronger authority or neighbour by merging their formations 
into larger contingents. A stronger force may win them over to its side. 
Besides, all bands are torn by rivalries. Clashes between groups occur 
time and again. I have seen many shoot-outs and skirmishes break out 
in the “green”. I was told that it was neither Soviet nor Afghan troops 
operating there but neighbours fighting out their quarrel over booty they 
could not divide. 

The salient feature of the background in Afghanistan today is the 
ongoing withdrawal of our troops. What will that country be like when 
the last armoured carrier has left and we have taken out our military 
equipment? Incidentally, I am often asked why we need several months 
to pull out. Why not go at once? The answer is because it would be 
wrong. The reasons for the schedule of withdrawal are not merely politic¬ 
al. The army which has been in Afghanistan for nine years has enormous 
supplies, numerous dumps with unused ammunition and provisions, 
hospitals, wagons, aerials, bedsteads and whatnot. Part of this must be 
taken out of the country and the rest left in good shape for the needs 
of Afghanistan. 

We arc now pulling out of a number of areas. Our small garrisons 
are being withdrawn to larger ones. In step with the pull out ^f troops 
we are leaving certain areas, into which units of the Afghan army 
gradually move. 

It is said that as soon as we go a massacre will begin. My Afghan 
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experience suggests that for some time to come thfere will probably be 
civil war and hence fighting. Last year I thought as I left Afghanistan 
that after we pulled out part of the PDPA would be wiped out by the 
Islamic retribution movement. But now I hold a somewhat different view. 
There are cases when our troops are withdrawn from a region, such as 
Barnian, and it is feared that officials of the Kabul regime will be killed. 
Not at all. The moment our troops leave and the problem of consolida¬ 
tion is eliminated, there develops an interesting kind of symbiosis or 
synthesis. Groups of local Modjahedin with diverse leanings but conso¬ 
lidated by the struggle against our troops—the “infidels”—fall instantly 
apart and begin competing with one another, if not militarily, then at 
least politically and economically. They start fighting over who gets the 
best land, over water sources or control over gorges and mountain pas¬ 
ses. It all involves money, and breeds a multitude of economic and 
military problems. These groups need arbitration and get it from Kabul 
officials, the militia and security troops, who engage suprisingly in a 
compromise dialogue with their opponents of yesterday. Contacts develop, 
meetings take place, a coalition is formed, and most important of all, the 
bloodshed stops. 

The Afghans are advancing towards national reconciliation but each 
feuding group is following its own path. The new groups are armed 
and very strong. They are nothing like doctrinaire parties in parliament. 
They add up to a whole army. To establish their hegemony all over 
Afghanistan, the Modjahedin would have to persist in what is outright 
carnage. I am convinced that Afghanistan is weary of bloodshed. 

What forces are still really involved in the conflict? First, the Islamic 
counter-revolutionaries, who are fighting against both us and the Kabul 
government. They are the most fanatical and aggressive force, and theirs 
is an expansionist ideology. Second, the Islamic Traditionalists, who are 
more moderate and whose activity extends to other social groups. They 
arc willing to recognise a number of compromises in present-day civilisa¬ 
tion and make no attempts to explode it by means of Koranic categories 
or Islamic orthodoxy. And third, those who may be called the forces of 
social renew'al and who include the PDPA. 

All three forces arc equipped well enough and have proper organisa¬ 
tional structures. These will all be in a state of confrontation. However, 
a redistribution of roles and forces will understandably begin as soon as 
all our troops have left. Unexpected forms of compromise are emerging 
already. 

There is an unconfirmed rumour that in some Afghan provinces high- 
ranking officials who have power and access to arms and money are 
preparing for an “orderly” retreat. They are forming armed groups for 
their own use on fine tracts of land in areas difficult of access. Should 
the political situation change, they would leave their provinces and 
establish themselves in those new areas, in those villages, where they 
would surround themselves with guards and live like feudal princelings, 
as their ancestors did. There is no instant or painful death in store for 
them. They can come to terms with the population, repulse their enemies 
by force, buy them off or engage in dialogue with them. 

Of course, there 'are those among the party membership and the 
military—I have mentioned them earlier—who say they will never repudiate 
socialism and are willing to give their lives for it, to become martyrs of 
socialism. They are excellent people, real patriots and revolutionary 
Marxists. 

As regards major leaders, of the Modjahedin, those who go on fighting 
against us, refusing to enter into contad and dialogue with the military 
or the regime, I have heard them say that while anti-Sovietism is their 
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present standard of conduct, Afghanistan will need to cooperate with the 
Soviet Union anyway after our troops have pulled out. It is tied to our 
country by its very destiny, its history and economy. Funds, goods, 
economic and technological assistance, ideology are coming and will 
continue to come from the north in a powerful flow. The war years have 
Sovietised Afghanistan to a great extent. Private stores sell Soviet can¬ 
ned foods and other food products. Afghanistan uses Soviet trucks, 
spares, fuels and lubricants and has built factories, highways and tunnels 
and prospected for oil with Soviet aid. All tliis will continue. And I feel 
certain that the wounds of war will heal over. 

There is a growing awareness that anti-Soviet sentiments in Afgha¬ 
nistan will be overcome by, among other things, economic determina’cy. 
We are neighbours, and our economies will tend to intertwine. 

Devastated fields begin to bear fruit in the end and as for people, bit¬ 
terness gives way to a peaceful mood, to mutual sympathy and coopera¬ 
tion, friendship and brotherhood. This is why I think our two peoples will 
never be enemies. 

The problem of Afghan refugees is very important. They need to return 
and will probably do so sooner or later. They number several million, 
I believe. Some of them are unlikely to come back, for they are bound by 
tfieir new jobs, new ties and new families in Pakistan and Iran. Many 
cannot return because they have fallen in the Iran-Iraq war, into which 
they were drawn. But the majority of refugees will come back. Let us 
assume that three million refugees came back simultaneouslj'. Who are 
they? They are not just outcasts, pilgrims, beggars or one-time peasants. 
They are people who emigrated to Pakistan deliberately. Their departure 
was a religious act motivated by Islam. They have spent these past years 
in Pakistan, where they were indoctrinated by the enemy. They have 
developed a definite ideology and a military mentality, and it is among 
them that the counter-revolution has won new recruits. Their formations 
are still fighting. I think they will bring their ideology to bear when 
they come back. 

At present every effort is being made to bring the refugees home. 
Pakistan wants to send them back, not only in order to get rid of them, 
but apparently in order to inject Afghanistan with a powerful ideological 
potential that could tip the balance there. What about the PDPA, which 
now controls the army, the security forces and the militia? While it holds 
strong positions in the capital and the economic sphere and has important 
International ties, it will evidently have to make room in a coalition 
government for other groups. This will not be an easy compromise. 

For nine years I saw how counter-revolutionary agitators operated 
infiltrating the army and the militia, how very fast they demoralised 
whole units to make them desert. Some newly-formed regiments and other 
Units fell apart during mobilisation or even deserted, taking their 
weapons with them. There is no dismissing this. 

What arc the lessons of Afghanistan? 

First, one can understand the Soviet Union if one is a patriot prompt¬ 
ed by the country’s interests and refuses to build an anti-state philosophy 
on its every mistake, tragedy or miscalculation. When it looked as if 
socialism could win in Afghanistan one would wish to do all in ones 
power, even using military, political and economic means, to bring about 
socialism in Afghanistan. This was an understandable aspiration. 

On the other hand, it now seems strange, of course, why all that Is 
obvious today was not properly weighed at that time. Why Were experts 
in Islamic problems not consulted? Nineteenth-century l^ussian policy was 
well versed in Eastern problems and commanded a vast body of informa¬ 
tion about the East. Contributions to that information were made by 
ethnographers and by experts* in religion, , in Islamic cultui;est. in Islamic 
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psychology: There iWere prominent scholars and noteworthy schods, and 
major treatises w^re written. Why were these traditions and valhable 
works ignored in the 1980s? Why were all decisions made behind closed 
doors? i 

Furthermore, there was the problem of using force to achieve political 
ends. Seen in the context of new world development, moving our troops 
into Afghanistan in 1979 was quite an immature action. It betrayed what 
may be called its medieval character, for by then the world had become 
distrustful of arms generally and distanced itself from the idea of using 
force, of waging war. 

Humanity has always associated the end of the world with the idea 
of arms. Such is mass psychology. But the very structures and 
mechanisms of today’s world are most sensitive to any pressure, to any 
military force. The idea of parity now conceived in the world takes account 
of a very complex, entirely new attitude to the idea of arms. 

The use of armed forces in Afghanistan—a drastic action disregard¬ 
ing this new reality—had unforeseen consequences. We failed to take 
this into consideration and were therefore taught a grim lesson. 

It was not only military forces that clashed in Afghanistan but 
primarily two political systems, with the Soviet Union at one pole and 
the United States at the other, which realised their inability to win the 
battle either militarily or politically and yet placed themselves on the 
brink of disastrous consequences. , 

The signing of the Geneva accords was a breakthrough ending this 
dangerous impasse. It constituted an international diplomatic discovery 
made collectively by the Soviet Union, the United States, Afghanistan, 
Pakistan and probably humanity as a whole. The parties to the agree¬ 
ment did something almost* impossible by bringing different interests into 
harmony for a brief historical moment. This coincidence of interests 
translated into the unique act of guaranteeing the sovereignty of 
•Afghanistan. 

Strictly speaking, this act should reduce the Afghan process to a 
local one. It should restrict Afghan processes to the country’s territory 
and exclude the influence from the Soviet Union in the north and the 
NATO countries and Pakistan in the south. Such influences only promot¬ 
ed enmity, nervousness and military pressure. The Geneva accords are 
intended to remove them by our withdrawing from Afghanistan and by 
the Americans ending their armed interference. 

How long this state of affairs will last is hard to say just yet. In any 
case, Geneva makes it possible to localise the situation in Afghanistan— 
relatively speaking, of course, because when military interference there 
is over ideological, economic and moral interference will go on, for 
Afghanistan is a, wound inflicted on all humanity, which suffers from the 
conflict and now focusses on that country. 

Gazing at Afghanistan are two world: socialist and bourgeois. They 
will bring their exports, ideas and propaganda to bear on it, will try to 
influence if through their experts. Afghanistan cannot be removed from 
world history, nor can it be transferred to another planet. It is intimately 
connected with modern civilisation, which will constantly impinge on it. 
We can be thankful fhat the impact will not be military and cannot 
therefore cause destruction. 

A very serious lesson of Afghanistan to be borne in mind is the 
destiny of all our troops who have gone through the ordeal of the Afghan 
war. This subject will not be exhausted even after the last Soviet soldier 
has returneid. For they and other Soviet people who have passed the test 
of ALfghanistan are a tremendous, multidimensional internal phenomenon 
having tragic, psychological, technical and many other aspects. 
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I think the stand now taken on the Afghan problem by our people- 
ordinary men and women, the army rank-and-file, the mothers whose 
sons have fallen in Afghanistan—is clear: all troops must be withdrawn, 
the war must be ended and Alghanistan consolidated; the mistakes are 
obvious and must be corrected. 


MOSCOW SUMMIT 

(Continued from page 6) 

The direct threat of a war involving major powers has diminished. The inter¬ 
national standing of the Soviet Union shows a notable improvement, which 
we owe to the fact that our country now enjoys greater confidence and not 
to a buildup of military power. The world situation is more stable and more 
predictable now, with the prospect of curbing the arms race and easing the 
burden of military spending more real than before. 

There is an opportunity to counter the threat to peace on a broader social 
and political basis and to clear the decks for the world community to solve 
global problems of humankind through joint efforts. The CPSU will perseve¬ 
re to help attain these goals. 



OPEN—FOR STOCKTAKING 


Ernest OBM/NSKY 


SOUR ASSESSMENTS: THE STANDARD 

1 1 looks as though openness and predictability are becoming organic ' 
features both of our domestic and foreign policy, and one feels that is 
a result, among other things, not only of the need to survive in the 
nuclear age, but also of economic common sense, which suggests that 
many national economy problems, are closely bound up either with world 
or regional economic problems. 

That being so, why bury one’s head in the sand? The importance of 
fully taking part in world economic life is no longer disputed by anyone, 
and no one, naturally, expects that such participation should be 
unprofitable. There remains this “simple” question to answer; how is it 
best to be done? 

The first thing that should evidently be done is to take a sober look 
at oneself from outside, from the standpoint of our position in the world 
economy and within the system of international economic relations. Who 
arc we, and how do we fit into the world economic matrix? 

Making allowance for our statistical “x’s” and “y’s”, the picture, at 
first sight, appears to be roughly the following: a vast and voluminous 
market, a huge unsatisfied demand for the widest range of producer and 
consumer goods, and also—and especially—of the services. Nor is it a 
market of some poor country at the initial stage of development: we rank 
first in Europe and second in the world by the volume of industrial 
and agricultural output. Our national income comes to two-thirds of that 
of the United States, the richest country of the capitalist world. A dream 
market, if ever there was one! 

But the fevered imagination would be cooled, alas, by a look at the 
other side of the matrix. When all is said and done, we can contribute 
only energy resources and some other raw materials to the flow of 
capital, goods and services in the world economy. Soviet industrial 
products and equipment, supplied mostly to the developing countries, are 
mainly bartered for local goods, thereby adding little to our manoeuvra¬ 
bility with freely convertible funds on the world market. Such a narrow 
and limited range of export goods puts a tough bind on our potential to 
satisfy the internal market through imports. 

The money incomes not consumed by the home market cannot be spent 
on imports. Let us imagine that our consumer was able freely to use 
his money to buy goods abroad (say, by postal order). That he has the 
money will be seen from the rapidly growing savings bank deposits; 
242.8 billion roubles at the end of 1986. What is Indicative is that while 
retail trade (including public catering) was in 1986 roughly 8 billion 
roubles up on 1985, savings bank deposits increased by 22 billion roubles 
in the same period. Consequently in just a year, the “deferred demand” 
•of the population grew three times as fast as the consumer spending.' 
Had there been no limitation on imports, the whole of this “defer- 
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red demand” would have passed from our hands into those of foreign 
suppliers (indeed, how could it be otherwise when we have nothing to 
offer to the consumer?). ; i 

There arc good reasons why we have, first, to tolerate an “inconver¬ 
tible” rouble, that is, not to change it freely into other currencies; second, 
to economise most stringently on foreign-exchange spending, and third, 
to boost export in every possible way, even when fully aware that its 
structure is irrational and that there is a need to export the most promis¬ 
ing products, i. c., those which are technology-intensive and science- 
intensive. From the standpoint of world economic exchange, therefore, we 
are now a sphere of fairly limited practical interest, although these is 
an understanding of our vast potentialities (which, however, have not 
been growing because of the wasted time). 

Nor are we as attractive as we should like to imagine from the 
standpoint of international economic relations. The liberality of our trade 
regime as compared, say, with the regulation common in the West is of 
little sdlace to exporters. They are aware that while any trade barrier 
can be leapt over, given the right conditions, we shall never buy more 
than the plan and foreign-exchange reserves allow, even if there is a 
demand for this or that product. 

With the world market saturated and highly competitive, if we are to 
sell our goods and services, we have to keep responding rapidly and 
imaginatively to say nothing of such “trifles” as world, standards, 
complete deliveries, spare parts, etc. We have, regrettably, sometimes 
fail to establish ourselves even in promising markets because of sloppy 
performance. Nor have we kept pace with the introduction of international 
standards in various sectors of the economy, with consequent loss of 
markets. Some of our car makes, for instance, are no longer exportable 
ecologically, many machine-tools and other equipment fall short in full- 
set standards. The accelerated obsolescence of hardware may also gravely 
affect our merchant fleet’s share of marine shipments. 

We find it hard to counter many of the foreign-trade restrictions 
aimed against us because we do not have an effective counter-mechanism, 
which is required to balance out concessions and privileges, and not to 
aggravate commercial conflicts. 

Our international economic policy difficulties do not originate from 
a lack of initiative or activity in international organisations. The fact is 
that often there are no adequate “driving belts” from initiative to real 
processes in world economic life, and there is no concrete—instead of an 
abstract—consideration of the interests of all the groups of countries. 

All of that springs mainly from the “closed circle” of our economic 
activity. The administrative-command methods of economic management 
in the country have necessarily had an effect on the nature and results 
of our external economic activity down to our own day. Its role did not 
in any way accord with the country’s industrial potential, which, deprived 
of constant and close contacts with world marketing and technological 
experience, increasingly grew out of the habit of meeting world standards 
giving preference to home, perforce undemanding, consumer. 

Absence of an open and reliably comparable basis of internal and 
foreign economic and technical indicators made studiqs of foreign 
economics lose touch with internal economic projects and evaluations, so 
that the yield from even the most interesting information on international 
economic affairs was minimal. The major structural changes in the 
economy of the developed capitalist countries, the phenomenon Qf the new 
industrial countries, the price cataclysms on the markets of the most 
important goods were often analysed in retrospect and without correlation 
to our country’s practical problems. Accordingly, the national economy 
had, externally, only the thin threads of commodity e^^cha^ges; the latter 
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essentially also underlie the large, East-W6st projects like the gas-for- 
pipes one, etc. 

Such situation made it more advantageous for industry to operate— 
even exportwise—in terms of “gro® output” (the “bigger-the-better" men¬ 
tality everywhere), arid on the whole to have as little to do with export 
products and not to be in too great a hurry to install imported hardware. The 
rigid and detailed planning and the systeiti of accounting and rewards 
held out incentives to those managers who took the least time to “plough 
in” the allocated funds and to “turn out” the largest volume of material¬ 
intensive products, which, besides, appeared in the reports not in terms 
of marketed volume, but in terms of input costs. So was there any reason 
at all to install imported hardware while plan fulfilment was imperilled? 
Or why take the trouble to fabricate the fickle export goods if it will take 
more time and effort to do so than to turn out goods for the domestic 
market? 

The economic mechanism from the standpoint of the external market, 
therefore, operated on principles that cut across economic common sense. 
The enterprises, fenced off from the world market by the foreign-trade mo¬ 
nopoly aparatus, were not taxed with the problem of quality or the need 
to “pull up their socks”. They did not have to think about the “price of 
backwardness”. Everything was sold at home or written off—which, it 
mattered very little. The reception was even cooler for our own inventions 
and innovations than for imports as there was the intimidating process 
of perfecting a project and engineering it. Quite often import equipment 
“did not fit” into the general outdated structure of the production process, 
and there was always the tangible fear of failing to fulfill the plan, which 
effectively dictated the well-adjusted, decades-old system of the priority of 
gross output indicators ov^r common sense. 

Our joint-stock companies abroad, which were set up under a law 
enacted back in 1927, have also been incapable of fully tapping their po¬ 
tentialities. While they had very many talented people on their staff, who 
did much to promote our export and the growth of mutually advantageous 
trade and freightage, their initiative was firmly blocked by a barrier of 
restrictive instructions. 

The mixed companies set up in the USSR under a decree of the All- 
Russia Central Executive Committee of March 13, 1922, had quietly 
“passed away” by 1930, and since then—up until quite recently—there 
was no resumption of cooperation between Soviet and foreign enterprises 
on the territory of the USSR. 

Consequently, our external economic sector will have to fit into the 
world economy from nothing like a “position of strength”. Here are some 
of its characteristic indicators, which one can hardly call encouraging: 

— we are involved in the international division of labour on the level 
of thp 19th century on the principle of “export, for the sake of import”, 
with an extremely low impact of scientific and technical progress and little 
use of international forms of multilateral cooperation; 

— like Russia at the beginning of this century, the Soviet Union on the 
eve of the second millennium chiefly remains an exporter of raw mate¬ 
rials, and one can speak of radical changes only within th.e context of 
this group of commodities. On the eve of World War I (1909-1913), 
nearly 75 per cent of the country’s export revenues came from agricul¬ 
ture and furs, but in the 1980s energy resources are well in the lead 
(something like 60 per cent). The export of raw material resources at 
the start of industrialisation could be justified by the urge for faster 
fulfilment of the.large-scale programmes to develop Soviet industry. At that 
time, the Soviet Union spent 60 per cent of its foreign exchange earnings 
to inject imported machinery and equipment.- In the postwar period, the 
ahjare of foreign enginq^^ring products (after a period of decline) has 
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been steadily growing, and now conies to more than 40 per cent of So¬ 
viet imports; 2 

— this kind of “specific” participation by the USSR in the interna¬ 
tional division of labour has turned its “external economic ties” into an 
isolated sector of the economy, which has been developing on the prin¬ 
ciple of a “residual” planning of exports and a “patching up of holes” 
by imports; 

— until recently, the USSR’s economic ties with its partners in so¬ 
cialist economic integration differed little from the general trends in the 
country’s external economic ties: the planning of the volume and structure 
of trade was done mainly “at the top”, producer cooperation boiled^down 
to commodity exchanges on the enterprise level, instead of integration and 
interdependent development of the partners’ producer structures, and 
scientific and technical ties did not, after all, surmount the barrier bet¬ 
ween science and production. 

The result is that in practical terms the rights given to many enter¬ 
prises to establish direct lies with their partners in the socialist countries, 
to set up mixed enterprises and deepen coproduction and specialisation 
of production arc being realised most passively and even “painfully” (of¬ 
ten in greater toils than they arc with Western companies), and the 
problems of the unmeshed internal price-formation mechanisms, exchange 
rates, and payments and credit relations have become more acute. 

For decades, integration within the Council for Mutual Economic As¬ 
sistance was regarded in the context of the competition between the two 
systems as the socialist alternative to Western integration (Common 
Market), without due account of the mutually advantageous opportunities 
for interaction between the integration systems of the East and West; 

— the potentialities for mutually advantageous cooperation between 
the USSR and the developing countries have been far from fully used. 
There is no doubt that cooperation in joint construction projects has 
made a tangible contribution to the economic and social development of 
the partner countries, and some of the enterprises so built also yielded 
returns for the economy of the USSR as well. Among these are the me¬ 
tallurgical works in Cuba and India, the bauxite-extracting complex in 
Guinea, the oil refinery in Ethiopia, and the aluminium plant in Egypt. 
But some enterprises built with the USSR’s assistance do not operate 
efficiently, and a few have been closed down or put in mothballs. 

Our approach to economic cooperation with other countries still has 
such failings as incomprehensive planning of the construction of enter¬ 
prises and less than full studies of their material, technical, financial and 
personnel back-up, and the marketing of their products. We very rarely 
tie in the construction of new factories with facilities built earlier witl» 
our assistance, or with the USSR’s economic complex. We have not 
learnt to perform our obligations precisely and in diie time, and often* 
delay or postpone the commissioning dates. The quality of our technicaf 
documentation, machinery and equipment, and the level of building and 
assembly works are not always sufficiently high. The lack of interdepart¬ 
mental contacts at home makes itself felt in the whole of our externaf 
economic activity. 

One priority line of cooperation with the developing countries, in this 
context, could be the establishment of mixed enterprises to turn out ex¬ 
port goods, as well as projects on general contractor terms (including 
those under aid programmes) in partnership with other countries (and 
not only socialist ones), and assistance to these enterprises in their ope¬ 
ration once they have been started. * 

To have our investments in the Third World geared to exports and 
“internationalised” is particularly important for our partners in the de¬ 
veloping countries, including the oil exporters, who suffer from a steep* 
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decline of solvency. Such joint (international) projects may present ad¬ 
ditional advantages whenever a search is on for political settlement of 
regional conflicts. 

The USSR’s position within the Western system of economic ties falls 
well short of our potentialities. According to UNCTAD, by the mid-1980s, 
the Soviet Union accounted for 2 to 3 per cent of the West European 
trade, with that region holding over 80 per cent of the Soviet trade with 
the developed capitalist countries. Soviet energy resources alone added 
up to more than 15 per cent of the West Europeans’ total imports.® 

The marking of time in our economic ties with the West is most glar¬ 
ing against the background of the major shifts in political affairs. Indeed, 
even in our relations with the developing countries, the producer sector 
is very rarely involved directly in the mutual division of labour, and 
without it there can be no stable growth in the volume of cooperation. 


THE PRICE OF AUTARCHY 

C videnlly, our participation in the world economy and the international 
»- division of labour must not be intensified in purely quantitative terms, 
a process which would merely diversify the product mix and the forms of 
economic cooperation with other countries. There is the essential fact 
that for a long time no use has been made of the economic instruments 
developed by world practice, which were shunned like the devil. The most 
efficient instruments of external economic, scientific and technical policy 
somehow failed to fit into the ABC of dealing with capitalism, which was 
to be caught up with and outstripped on orders from above. The farming 
out to the other .social system of the entire arsenal of commodity-money 
relations, designed to service both our own and internatinal producer 
cooperation, has sharply slowed down and here and there reversed the 
economic progress of .socialism, which had been attained through intense 
popular effort. 

It is always hard to catch up, and especially, when he whom one has 
to catch up with and who is one’s ideological opposite must be one's 
partner. That is very difficult, but possible, and the reasons have long 
since been explained. Lenin said that “there is a force more powerful 
than the wishes, the will and the decisions of any of the governments or 
classes that are hostile to us. That force is world general economic rela¬ 
tions, which compel them to make contact with us’’. ♦ That is a point 
which least of all was regarded by Lenin as a product of “dry theory’’. 
In a tense period for the revolution, when the power of the Soviets had 
yet to be established throughout the territory of Russia, Lenin warned 
against being flushed with military success and urged a resolute turn in 
economic affairs without delay. 

At a meeting of activists of the Moscow organisation of the Russian 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) in December 192Q, and later at the Eighth 
All-Russia Congress of Soviets, Lenin set forth what was essentially a 
long-term programme for relations between socialist Russia and the capi¬ 
talist world, with Russia’s example to provide the proof of both the so¬ 
cial and economic advantages of socialism. 

Speaking about concessions at a meeting of activits of the Moscow 
organisation of the R.C.P.(B.) on December 6, 1920 Lenin came directly 
to the point: ‘“How can that be?’ they ask. ‘We have driven out our own 
exploiters, and yet we are inviting others from abroad.’’’ ® He well un¬ 
derstands the alarm of the masses and spares no effort to set forth the 
most detailed arguments for attaining the supreme objective for which 
the proletariat must engage in cooperation with the capitalists: the eco¬ 
nomic might of the socialist country. 
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Perhaps the most important and abiding element of Lenin’s line Of 
argument is that it is necessary to show the attractiveness of socialism 
to masses of people throughout the world. The role of socialism in the 
world economy is another principled point in Lenin’s approach to the 
matter of concessions. i 

Lenin’s plan for the rehabilitation of the world economy consisted 
precisely in using the advantages of the international division of labour 
as the alternative to the forcible seizure of what was in short supply: 
“We are entering the field of economics and are offering the world a 
positive programme of constructions, prospects which Russia regards not 
as a selfish plan to destroy the economies of other lands, as was«the rule 
in the past, but as a way to restore those economies in the interests of 
the whole world.’’® 

Large-scale tasks underlie Lenin’s approach to cooperation with capi¬ 
talism as he was explaining to the masses that the “fears’’ are incom¬ 
mensurate with the imperatives pf survival and the build-up of a modern 
highly technical industry. He does not agree that concessions should not 
be granted to Britain or any other country engaged in “specially harm¬ 
ful” subversion against Soviet Russia. Lenin also demolishes the argu¬ 
ment that our cooperation would tend to act as a shock-absorber in the 
class struggle under capitalism, so “prolonging” its life. The issue is a 
much larger one: the great power of example and the strengthening of 
the economy of the socialist system. 

What Lenin most sharply attacked was the dangerous stupidity in 
high quarters, and in his note to the Political Bureau concerning one of 
these he said: “It looks as though he has, like the truly well-intentioned 
fool that he is, scared his experts into believing that an anti-concession 
stand is the only decent one to take for a‘Soviet’ citizen. That’s a really 
‘good turn’ he has done us.” ^ 

The full brunt of Lenin’s polemical temperament fell on the vague, in¬ 
sinuating and frightening talk about “being on the safe side”: for him 
any danger, like any truth, was always concrete. He was also aware that 
many tended to underestimate another “fear”, the fear on the part of 
the world bourgeoisie that such cooperation would play ipto the hands of 
socialism. That is why Lenin was not afraid to allow capitalism to have 
its “show-window” in Russia: “We should be in a bad way if we had 
such fears, if we were to place such considerations above the direct in¬ 
terest which is a matter of the greatest significance as far as concessions 
are concerned.”* 

Lenin’s belief that the whole volume of information had to be brought 
to the masses, and that the hard but solely, possible decisions had to be 
taken only after a public consideration of all the pros and cons enabled 
the Republic to make an incredibly rapid start in international economic 
affairs; the Rapallo Treaty, the establishment of trade relations with 
the worst enemies of the Soviet power, and the confusion among the im¬ 
perialist powers at the Genoa conference in 1922., The stream of diplo¬ 
matic recognitions continued even after Lenin’s death, up until 1933, 
when the United States was also forced to recognise the Soviet Union. 

However, cooperation in the international economic sphere did not, 
after all, take the shape Lenin had wanted, a fact which, I believe, is 
still being underestimated. Lenin’s plan appears to have been a realistic 
possibility for avoiding the general bitterness and preventing the emer¬ 
gence of Hitler, who was allowed to “rule the roost”. Indeed,, had Soviet- 
German economic cooperation developed on a truly large scale, and had 
Germany found a way out of its desperate bankruptcy during the 1929- 
1931 crisis, fascism would, hardly have managed to win the minds of 
»he masses. 
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The incipient mutual understanding between the advocates of Lenin’s 
approach to external economic aifaWs in Soviet Russia, and the most 
far-sighted representatives of the capitalist world proved to be incapable 
of resisting the vast flare-up of the sinister instincts of mutual fear and 
mistrust for which the soil was provided by the economic ailments in the 
Wtst and the distortions in domestic policy in our country. Ahead lay 
the well-trodden way of the “witch-hunt”, the ever tougher confrontation 
and the “natural” transition from the conjugation of the USSR economic 
activity with world economic practice to the actual autarchy of the repro¬ 
duction process and Scientific and technical activity. 

Joseph Stalin’s idea of marrying Russian revolutionary scope to Ame¬ 
rican efficiency^ in the atmosphere of wholesale suspicion was often 
realised in such a way that the “scope” sent rolling the heads of those 
who displayed such efficiency. 

In the 1930s there was a hasty severing of mutual tics, and a disinte¬ 
gration of trade and economic contacts. It was certainly an extreme si¬ 
tuation and it was at odds with the overall trend towards the interna¬ 
tionalisation of economic life. But in the theory and practice of our eco¬ 
nomic construction this “abnormality” was set up as an absolute. For the 
entire foreseeable historical period, only that part of dialectics which 
deals with antagonisms and contradictions was assigned to world deve¬ 
lopment. With that kind of approach, the autarchic mentality discovered 
“confirmation” for itself in every crisis phenomenon in the world and 
blindly ignored the growth of interdependence. Hence the view of ex¬ 
ternal economic ties as an alien element of the economy to be resorted 
to in dire straits only 

It is odd to read nowadays some of the ideas of the mid-1930s, like 
the following. “Some reduction in our exports over the past several 
years has resulted from the flourishing of the Soviet economy, the growth 
of the USSR’s economic independence from the capitalist world, our 
lesser interest m imports, the growing internal requirements of the eco¬ 
nomy, etc. The need to cover sizeable imports in the early years required 
the utmost mobilisation of export resources, while the reduction of im¬ 
ports in connection with the growth of Soviet industry has made it 
possible, for its part, to start reducing exports in a balanced manner as 
well.”To follow this kind of logic, a complete pull-out from the world 
economy would be the ideal. 

The same approach also prevailed when the imminent victory of the 
anti-Hitler coalition put on the agenda the problems of regulating the 
postwar world economy. At the well-known conference in Bretton Woods 
(USA) in 1944, which discussed the functioning of the monetary and 
financial system in the postwar world, and which set up the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment, the prospects for the USSR’s participation in these specialised 
agencies of the UN system appeared fairly attractive- the Soviet dele¬ 
gation displayed a high level of expertise and outstanding diplomatic 
skills (which were recognised by the most authoritative sources) and 
won many concessions from the West, notably, the United States. The 
.Soviet Union’s quota of $1.2 billion would, at that time, have given it 
■12.37 per cent of the votes, i. e., the third largest number after the United 
States and Britain. Exemptions were also incorporated into the charters 
of these institutions to take account of the specifics of the "non-market” 
economy, and a special statute in what related to the binding duty of 
other countries to provide information on their financial and economic 
condition. 

Many analysts believe that the USSR’s entry into the Bretton 
Woods institutions could have sent them off on a different course of 
,postwar activity. The West German economist Professor Alfred Schuller 
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says that "with such a quota the Soviet Union could have become one 
of the world’s major creditors”. He also stresses that the Soviet "sura-total 
weight of votes could have changed the policy of the organisation"." 

But neither the brilliant duel with the representatives of the West, 
among whom were such old hands a-s the British economist John May¬ 
nard Keynes and the US economist Henry White, nor even the voting 
for the charter heiped to save the situation: the Soviet Union’s entry into 
the IMF and the IBRD was not approved in our country “on top” and 
so never took place. 

The worldwide deepening of the international division of labour, which 
was there for all to see, was producing intricate, contradictory but eco¬ 
nomically effective results, with different forms of regulation and formal 
organisation Our withdrawal from active participation in the interna¬ 
tional division of labour made it easy to prove that it was also useless 
to take part in the various international bodies or to cooperate with them 
We refused to enter the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
which was set up in 1948, refused to have any official relations with the 
European Communities—the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC) and Euratom, and then with the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity (EEC), which was formed in 1957 

No step in the foreign-policy sphere should, we feel, be regarded on 
its own (like many of our acts in internal economic activity) in order 
to decide whether or not it was a mistake All of these were the result 
of a system based on substituting the interests of the state power insti¬ 
tutions for those of the society as a whole As they shared out material 
resources, ministries, departments and regional organs of administra¬ 
tion were primarily concerned with getting hold of the largest possible 
share of the product which did not accord with the actual division of 
labour So export-oriented output was separated from the producers and 
distributed in accordance with the "strength” of the various departments 
The fact is that involvement in the international division of labour 
with the use of its more profound and progressive forms would have 
inevitably demanded a greater role to play by the actual producers ca¬ 
pable of taking far-reaching concrete decisions Accordingly, participa¬ 
tion in international institutions or in-depth cooperaton with these bo¬ 
dies, which would produce definite discomforts for our economic mecha¬ 
nism, appeared to be clearly illogical (from the standpoint of that 
mechanism) Even a ten-fold increase in the administrative apparatus 
would have failed to cope with the thousands upon thousands of con¬ 
crete decisions being taken daily in world economic life. 

While the economic apparatus was forced to deal with the CMEA’s 
nrogramme for socialist integration in virtue of politicai decisions, it 
could openly ignore participation in the world economy. It is not sur¬ 
prising that integration processes within the CMEA have also been 
sharply slowed down 

It was assumed for a long time that the Soviet Union’s provision 
of a raw-material base for a successful spurt in the CMEA countries’ 
economy could help to create a highly efficient and mutually complemen¬ 
tary economic complex of the socialist countries. For over 15 years— 
until 1975—the prices of raw materials, notably energy resources, used 
to be fixed for five year periods, with the mentality of "fencing off” 
from the stormy world market. It goes without saying that in view of 
the multiple growth of prices for energy re.sources in 1973 and 1974, 
the socialist countries received large benefits from imports from the 
USSR. Thus, in 1974 the USSR’s revenues from the export of roughly 
50 million ton® of oil and oil products to the CMEA countries came to 
just over one billion roubles, while the sale of 70 million tons of the 
same product to other countries, to almost 4 billion roubles. But what 
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of it? Merely the cheerful conclusion that there is an obvious cardinal 
difference in the price-formation system in the capitalist countries and 
the CMEA community. 

To the amazement of bourgeois economists at the “incredibly low 
level” of prices for the oil we were selling to the CMEA countries ($ 20 
per ton with the world price of $ 100) and their predictions that we could 
hardly afford to keep increasing the volume of our deliveries, we res¬ 
ponded with another record-breaking increase in the export of oil. 

It is not surprising that the absence of rational calculations and eva¬ 
luations of the CMEA countries’ competitiveness on the world market 
went hand in hand with a careless attitude to the availability of low- 
cost raw materials. The socialist countries lost much lime which was 
so necessary for restructuring and intensifying the economy. CMEA’s 
European region spends 40 per cent more energy and 60-70 per cent 
more steel per unit produced than the EEC members. It will not be so 
easy to correct this correlation, which has taken shape over the decades. 

The internal autarchy, generated on something like a “legitimate 
basis” by the incompatibility of the two world economic systems made 
it necessary to compensate for the widening efficiency gap by using all 
the methods available to the administrative-command apparatus: low 
prices for raw materials, virtually unpaid for fixed assets, the low cost 
of manpower, etc. The growing disproportions and distortions in the eco¬ 
nomy were an outcome of the neglect of the general economic laws in¬ 
herent in the development of the human society, such as the law of 
value and the law of supply and demand, et al. 

COMMON INTEREST: BASIS FOR COOPERATION 

T he current revolutionary perestroika of every sphere of social life in 
the USSR has, perhaps, to run the most difficult course in the eco¬ 
nomy. It seems that much here will depend on the efforts to overcome 
the objectively shaped contradiction between the need to end both un¬ 
warranted egalitarianism and waste—covert and “legitimate”—of the 
state “pie”, on the one hand, and the readiness of every stratum of the 
society to accept the necessary measures, on the other. The sectors where 
profitability could be attained fairly easily, and those facing great dif¬ 
ficulties with the introduction of self-support principles have been pulled 
much too far apart by our longstanding economic policy. 

Accordingly, the switch to new lines of economic management will 
require a substantial redistribution of material resources and assistance 
to the sectors and people who may objectively find themselves in a more 
difficult situation, but such assistance can be rendered only if the ef¬ 
ficiency of the entire economy is rapidly raised. In this context, the 
character of our participation in the international division of labour and 
in world economic relations will be an ever more important indicator 
of the country’s economic “health”. 

It is, of course, important here to have a clear concept of the main 
trends in the world economy and the international division of labour. 
The most authoritative specialists agree in their estimates that the con¬ 
tours of an already evident process will stand out in bold relief in 
social production by the year 2000. The economy will become even more 
resource-saving. 

Over the past 15 years, the per unit consumption of steel, non-fer¬ 
rous metals and most other kinds of raw materials has markedly gone 
down: in the OECD countries it dropped by 47 per cent for tin, 37 per 
cent for steel, 33 per cent for zinc, etc.World demand, in particular,-^ 
for oil peaked in 1979: 53 million barrels a day; since then it has never 
risen that high, and in 1987 stood at 50 million barrels. The greatest 
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potential growth is increasingly concentrated in high-technology and 
science-intensive industries, whose success on the market will be deter¬ 
mined by efficient organisation. Accordingly, international production, 
with its deepening specialisation, will play an ever more important role, 
ousting the traditional forms of trade and consolidating new forms of 
economic cooperation. 

All other things being equal, the efficiency of external economic ties 
will largely depend on the ability to sort out this diversity of forms and 
select the most advantageous instruments of credit, investment, insurance 
and other policy. It has been estimated, for instance, that 70 per cent of 
the risk involved in security deals comes from the changing exchange 
rates. Thus, the decline in the exchange rate of the dollar did much da¬ 
mage to Japanese insurance companies which, all together, had to write 
off in 1987 a loss of $14 billion on investments in US government secu¬ 
rities. 

We our.selves suffered fairly large losses in foreign trade operations 
not only because.of the drop in the oil prices from 1985 on, but also of 
the decline in the exchange rate of the dollar. For instance, a large part 
of the deals on the sale of oil were in dollars, while the purchases of equ¬ 
ipment made mainly in Western Europe, were in West European curren¬ 
cies, whose e.xchange rate rose against the dollar. Accordingly, our dollar 
reserves were depreciated by the exchange-rate differential. 

The first thing that needs to be done is to put in order the extremely 
neglected price system so as to have the relations between producers and 
consumers and all the economic units in the country based on a single 
and generally understandable interpretation of gains and losses, profit¬ 
making and loss-making, etc. Otherwise new forms of external economic 
tics cannot be widely developed, nor industries be provided with well- 
defined criteria of efficiency. 

Much has been written about the incongruities in internal price-for¬ 
mation and methods used to correct them, but the tying-in of internal 
and external prices presents even more formidable problems. No simple, 
generalised tying-in of these prices is now possible, even if only because 
the very input mechanism by which the end price of the product and the 
wages at various stages produces a lower price for raw materials and 
higher prices for sophisticated products, as compared with world prices 
(and that is a general trend) and so creates a great discord in the ac¬ 
tual cost prices of the products. 

Since 1987, use has been made (until “better times”) of differentiated 
currency coefficients, of which there are as many as 3,500. Their number 
could either increase markedly or slightly decrease, but the point is not 
that their multitude is horrifying and creates what journalists have called 
a “madhouse”. The point is that for far too long export has remained a 
stepson of production, and the only way an enterprise can now be got 
to take an interest in producing for export is by granting it a cost price 
“correction” (coefficient). But we should not tarry too long at this stage, 
for the coefficients themselves are superimposed on the input price mecha¬ 
nism and cannot but be its logical consequence, and thus reflect the cost 
of distortion in the process of settlement. A price reform and the intro¬ 
duction of a realistic exchange rate for the rouble will make it possible 
(even before it becomes convertible) sharply to simplify accounting and 
provide a uniform basis to the efficiency of external economic ties. 

The system of relations between our participants in external eco¬ 
nomic ties may be simpler in “visual” terms, but it is equally compli¬ 
cated in practice. The idea is clear: earned foreign exchange is shared 
out in accordance with each participant’s contribution and by the set 
standards, and is expended by them for purposes meeting their own and 
the state interests. But what are the actual earnings, say, of the factory 
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and its firm, and how much of them is to be “centralised” by the mi¬ 
nistry? That question cannot be answered without a price-formation re¬ 
form. The sectoral differences are very great and contradictions keep 
arising when the “foreign exchange” pie is being shared out between 
the enterprises and the ministries. There are ever more frequent com¬ 
plaints that a ministry has “appropriated” a part of the foreign exchan¬ 
ge earnings of an enterprise or that the latter has not received the 
foreign exchange in due time, on the one hand; on the other hand, the 
ministries complain of a lack of the funds required to modernise the 
industries and prefer to apply for permission to engage in barter deals 
to obtain the technology, since in such cases they "centralise” the 
whole of the export revenue. 

The reform of the administration of the country’s external economic 
complex over the past couple of years has undoubtedly opened up great 
potentialities for striking the right balance between the growing auto¬ 
nomy of our economic units and assurance of the overall state interest. 
The establishment of . the State External Economic Commission of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, the Ministry of External Economic Rela¬ 
tions of the USSR following the dis.solution of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and the Slate Committee for External Economic Relations, the 
vesting of new and broad functions with the Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry, which is becoming a real aide to our business circles, the bank- 
ing reform, which enhances the role of the banks in economic activity 
generally and in external economic ties in particular, all these and other 
measures arc designed to help our production find its way into the in¬ 
ternational arena, and help here is the operative word, for their pur¬ 
pose is not to provide apron strings or to act as substitute. 

The important thing is, however, that the direct ties of our enter¬ 
prises, organisations and ministries (23 ministries and over 80 enter¬ 
prises now operate directly on the external market through their own 
firms) should gather strength more rapidly, for otherwise the central 
agencies will once again lie them to their own apron strings. The inter¬ 
action of our autonomous organisations will be reinforced by such a new 
form of cooperation as associations of business cooperation with foreign 
countries bringing together on the cost-accounting principles the state, 
cooperative and other organisations, whatever their line of subordination. 

Clearing the blockages, in the form of obsolete acts and instructions, 
and their replacement with modern legislation meeting the interests of 
mutually advantageous cooperation and providing for the use of a large 
arsenal of economic, financial and commercial instruments will have a 
great role to play in this effort. Perestroika is being helped and must 
be given even more serious help from the “external economic” angle in 
accelerating the switch to economic management methods through a 
better knowledge of international practices, the proved methods of export 
and import regulation, the policy of attracting investments, scientific and 
technical cooperation, monetary and credit policy and the ability to apply 
them to our economic mechanism. 

With the adoption, from August 1986 on, of the decisions that have 
substantially widened the circle of Soviet participants in external eco¬ 
nomic ties and provided the possibility of setting up mixed enterprises 
on the territory of the USSR, it became possible to “try on” the realities 
of the world market. A number of such external economic instruments as 
a new customs tariff, a customs code, laws to avoid dual taxation, gua¬ 
rantees for capital investments, etc., are being worked out aS an integral 
whole. The instruments of financial and credit policy are being perfected 
with an eye to established world practices. Serious work is being done 
at the USSR State Statistical Committee to publish a more extensive 
and representative range ol indices on the Soviet economy for a more 
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realistic comparison with world statistical data, especially those published 
by the United Nations. Among those taking part in working out these 
and other external economic policy instruments are expert specialists 
and representatives of the State External Economic Commission and the 
Foreign Ministry of the USSR, and this helps to carry the entire process 
along Hie strategic line of most fully fitting our economy into the world 
economy. 

Shortcomings in consistently implementing the line of enhancing the 
efficiency of our external economic ties are, nonetheless, still many, and 
to spare. These and measures to overcome them were discussed, among 
other things, by a meeting at the USSR Foreign Ministry in July. 1987, 
which was addressed by the heads and senior officials of the Foreign 
Ministry, the State External Economic Commission, other ministries and 
departments and Soviet embassies. Despite some improvement in external 
economic work since then, the inveterate “maladies” of the apparatus 
still make themselves felt. 

Some things cannot, of course, be corrected at one go for objective 
reasons, primarily because the internal economy is not yet prepared to 
accept this or that innovation, but much is simply not being done or is 
being done with great delay because of our own inertness and irrespon¬ 
sibility. 

For a long time it seemed to be impossible to make any headway at 
all in our monetary policy, with the rouble tightly isolated from real 
settlements, and only now have we got down to resolutely tackling the 
problem of the rouble’s convertibility. This has, for its part, stimulated 
and put on the CMEA agenda the solution of the problem of the mutual 
convertibility of the CMEA national currencies and the fixing of econo¬ 
mically substantiated exchange rates between them and the transferable 
rouble. New hope springs from the fact that an agreement has been con¬ 
cluded between the USSR External Economic Bank and the banks of 
Bulgaria, Mongolia and Czechoslovakia on the use of national currencies 
for settlements in cases of direct ties between Soviet enterprises and or¬ 
ganisations in these countries. The fact is that without such settlements 
the benefits from direct ties were largely illusory (a fact that has long 
been known). 

A host of arguments has been trotted out to justify the “tough” regime 
for the stay, activity, entry and departure of foreign businessmen in our 
country. Still, the procedures have been simplified and the visa formali¬ 
ties cased. Similar measures are also being taken with respect to our 
citizens. Automatic telephone lines have been re-established with a number 
of countries. The need for such measures could hardly have been demon¬ 
strated outside the context of the reform of the external economic 
mechanism. 

The deployment towards the world economy, which is being achieved 
with great effort “on the march”, is often being offset by an amazing 
indifference to exploiting the effect of participation in the world economy. 
We often hear lamentations concerning inordinately delayed construction 
and mismanagement. At the beginning of 1988, as the Industrial Con¬ 
struction Bank of the USSR estimated, at least 4.6 billion foreign-ex¬ 
change roubles were “mothballed” in delayed and incomplete construc¬ 
tion projects and in uninstalled equipment. Let us think of the amount of 
effort and resources it had taken to earn these billions. But now, embo¬ 
died in imported installations, automated lines and complete equipment 
from Italy, France and other countries, they are left for years to lie 
around factory yards and building sites. 

There is a growing volume of uninstalled imported equipment for 
which the manufacturers’ guarantees have run out (meaning that there 
are no longer any guarantees if such equipment were to be installed and 
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proved lo be defective). With all the talk about how hard is the access 
to the highly competitive external market, and about the shortages on the 
home market, we annually have a short supply of products worth over 
3 billion roubles, while orders from abroad for supply of equipment by 

our own firms are not fulfilled because of a shortage of stocks at the 

State Supply Committee. Those who arc to blame can easily be named: 
the Ministry of the Oil Industry, the Ministry of the Gas Industry, the 

Ministry of Fertilizers, the Ministry of the Chemical Industry, the Mi¬ 

nistry of the Non-Ferrous Metals Industry, and the ministries of the 
building comple.x. 

But it is peculiar that, in defiance of the decision of the central agen¬ 
cies, centralised state funds (instead of the foreign-c.xchange funds of 
associations, enterprises, organisations and industries) arc still being 
used for import purchases. Is that perhaps the secret of the “departmental 
tolerance” of loss-making? 

Our “home-grown” habits now and again also prevail over the fo¬ 
reign aspect of our external economic activity, with the old disease of 
“exhibition samples” being most pronounced. The enterprise can do eve¬ 
rything when there is a need to present its products in the best light, and 
especially when the relevant orders have come from on high. But “batch” 
shortcomings tend to appear with the daily, batch production work: in¬ 
complete sets, quality grading fraud, delivery delays, etc. As a result, 
the firms importing our goods are often unable to meet their own obliga¬ 
tions to customers up to a high standard and in due time. The da¬ 
mage—material, moral and political—done by such practices is uncoun¬ 
table and obvious. 

Let us consider what can be counted: from 10 to 30 per cent of the 
value of our export hardware goes into bringing it up to scratch on the 
spot. Our firms selling tractors and cars, for instance, have to spend 
millions to purchase spare parts on local markets. The equipment we 
deliver is also short of spares, which, it turns out, it is unprofitable for 
the enterprises to manufacture since the above-mentioned differentiated 
currency coefficients (established for spare parts by the Ministry of 
Finance at one time) have been abolished, while still being effective for 
the basic equipment. So, once again, as on so many other occasions in the 
past, it is our own fault and not that of some fussy foreign customer. 

The relations of our joint-stock companies * operating abroad with 
producers and administrative agencies at home deserve special analysis. 
They have an exceptionally important role in moving our export goods 
into the world market, but in many respects they find themselves in more 
difficult conditions than similar foreign companies. They have virtually 
no economic instruments to compel scrupulous fulfilment of delivery ob¬ 
ligations by Soviet enterprises. Their activity is rigidly regulated by a 
great number of plan indices, and frequently petty meddling in their eco¬ 
nomic and financial activity. They are mostly oriented towards commer¬ 
cial deals, whereas there is a need to combine commercial, producer and 
middleman operations. 

Many joint-stock companies have missed fine opportunities for ope¬ 
rating more efficiently in the world economy because their management 
virtually has no right to take any risks. Nor does their capital structure 
appear to be rational. As compared with similar foreign companies, joint- 
stock capital makes up an extremely small percentage of their assets, 

* A joint-stock company abroad is a form of joint enterprise in the production, 
marketing, banking, insurance or service sphere with a share of the capital owned by 
the Soviet side. Such joint-stock companies rir.st appeared in Britain and the United 
States in the 1920s. They are juridical persons and can be either wholly owned (iOOper 
cent of capital) or mixed. There are now about 130 of them in 35 developed capitalist 
and some developing countries. 
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notably, their circulating assets. The substitute for it is said to come in 
the form of credits from the External Economic Bank, but the difference 
is an essential one: joint-stock capital makes them more mobile, while 
bank credits increase their financial burden. 

It is time to let loose the initiative of the joint-stock companies and 
to develop new forms of their activity by authorising them to set up va¬ 
rious types of multisectoral companies. The important thing is that the 
role of the chief stock-holder within these companies should be increased, 
for that would give our economic organisations and enterprises a greater 
stake in fully accepting such a role. If we are truly interested in making 
joint-stock companies efficient, they must be allowed to decide for them¬ 
selves how to invest their own and borrowed capital, including profit, to 
bring in Soviet enterprises, foreign-trade organisations and firms as 
stock-holders or under contract, and to.engage in import as well as ex¬ 
port operations. One should think that the juridical basis for the joint- 
stock companies, which was laid by the decree of the USSR Council of 
People’s Commissars, of May 31, 1927, “On the Purchase of the Shares 
of Foreign Companies and Participation in Other Types of Foreign Enter¬ 
prises’’, will be shortly brought into accord with the present state of 
affairs. 

The establishment of mixed enterprises on the territory of the USSR 
with the participation of foreign capital, as an aspect of the restructuring 
of our economic mechanism, has aroused close interest among business¬ 
men throughout the world. Here again there was considerable evidence 
of the same apprehensions of “being on the safe side’’, and worries 
about our society being infected with the “virus of capitalism’’, which 
Lenin ridiculed in his day. What do we find just under two years since 
the adoption of the relevant documents (August 1986, January 1987)? 
We find what always comes to light when real economic interaction be¬ 
gins. It turned out that there was no problem about who would “convert” 
whom into his own creed, but about the existence of real conditions for 
gaining reciprocal economic advantage. Regrettably, we have had to see 
for ourselves once again that here we are still very lame indeed, that we 
have lost the habit of engaging in business on our own without constantly 
looking over our shoulder for instructions, while being quite sure that all 
our “sins” would be forgiven us by the higher-standing authority. 

We have also seen that many foreign businessmen truly want to work 
with us and that they have made hundreds of interesting proposals. About 
40 mixed enterprises with companies in the FRG, Finland, France, Italy, 
Hungary, India, Japan and other countries have already been registered 
in various industries, from heavy engineering to consumer goods and 
the services. 

It is, of course, not so easy to reach agreement in each case because 
of the different views on the provision of raw materials and semi-finished 
goods, remittance of profits and other revenues abroad, market scope and 
many other problems, but what needs to be reckoned with is that the 
foreign partner will never agree to work at a loss (apart from the cases 
in which a company will deliberately accept local losses temporarily 
with an eye to its global policy). That ist why a foreign businessman will 
either receive what is due to him for his investment, or he will wind up 
the business. But our habit of long-suffering tolerance, of turning out 
low-quality products and rejects with constant shortages of one thing 
and another, and failure to meet various delivery deadlines by subcon¬ 
tractors could play a dirty trick on us: we shall either have to-'turn the 
mixed enterprises into “showcases” and keep them provided with eve¬ 
rything they need by order, or to close them down. 

That is why the only way to prevent what we have started from being 
altogether ruined is to switch as quickly as possible to economic mana- 
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gement methods (which may be the main “effect of the presence” of 
mixed enterprises, and not the actual impact of their physical presence). 
' The start of direct cooperation with the external business world in 
the most diverse forms—both at home and abroad—mandates a stocktak¬ 
ing of the whole potential of our economy, which should be put into a 
mobile state and cleared of the intricate maze of departmental interests 
and “closed” zones. 

It seems to be a long-established fact that we ourselves suffer most 
from the efforts to obscure our own economic indicators: first we withhold 
from public a block of necessary economic information, but one which 
should not reveal “too much” about us, and then we forget altogether 
why we did it in the first place. Our competitors in the spheres of science, 
technology and production where we are strong are probably not too up¬ 
set about our secrecy. They themselves are glad to turn R&D achieve¬ 
ments into patented goods on every possible occasion and to put them 
on the market. 

Fortunately, there is already some evidence that direct external eco¬ 
nomic cooperation ceases to be something that is organised merely to 
meet the wishes of someone on top. There are applications from producer 
enterpri.ses, cooperatives and research establishments eager to take their 
own competitive products onto the world market. It has been understood, 
at long last, that even the most original scientific and technical ideas 
take no more than a couple of years to cease being pioneering in their 
field if they arc left to lie on the shelves instead of being put to work. 
That implies a vast loss of the development, time and money with no 
return. 

That is why the potential of our participation in world economic life 
can be substantially incrca.sed by widening the sphere of commerce and 
involving in it the products of the intellect and high technology. 

Much does, of course, depend on the conditions in which we fit into 
the world economy. It is perestroika, glasnost and predictability that 
have mainly won approval abroad for our external economic policy in 
principle, for people of the most diverse political views regard the new 
policy as evidence of a genuine—and not a propagandistic—urge to give 
up confrontation as a means for attaining one’s objectives, an urge for 
business cooperation based on democratic principles, common sense and 
mutual advantage. 

At the summit meetings and in signing numerous treaties and agree¬ 
ments of the recent period, our partners have invariably stressed that the 
ongoing changes in the political climate have alone made it possible to 
carry on a serious economic dialogue. 

While noting the positive changes, one should not, however, assume 
that the overlays of the long years of hostility and mistrust will disap¬ 
pear overnight. The trade and economic barriers motivated politically 
and not by commercial competition, still stand solidly in place. One need 
merely point to COCOM’s deplorable list of “strategic goods”, which 
force Western companies to refrain from trading with the socialist coun¬ 
tries in high-technology products, allegedly capable to strengthen their 
military potential. 

On the other hand, Soviet exports to the West are being subjected to 
numerous discriminations, ranging from diverse quotas to anti-dumping 
examinations, which are, as a rule, futile, but which take up a lot of ti¬ 
me and effort. US economic policy with respect to the USSR has inhe¬ 
rited from the past an arsenal of confrontational measures, including 
refusal of most-favoured-nation treatment, a diversity of amendments and 
“linkages” with our internal affairs, tough export controls, etc. 

We find the same approach to our participation in international centres 
taking decisions on trade, monetary and financial matters. Our intention 
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to join the GATT has met with the unwillingness of the United States 
and a number of other Western countries to give the green light to start¬ 
ing negotiations on our entry, which, in any case would take years to 
complete. We have not even suggested that we would join the IMF and 
the IBRD, but the United States has already hastened to say “no”. 

There arc certainly still more than enough blockages and barrages, 
but there arc no grounds for pessimism either. Like nothing else, the 
process of detente and confidence building show just how archaic and 
absurd these cherished bans are. Evidence also comes from a 1987 re¬ 
port issued by the US Institute for East-West Security Studies, which 
drew the attention of the most diverse circles in the United States, for 
its title it had this question: “How Should America Respond to Gor¬ 
bachev’s Challenge?”, and the authors reach the conclusion that “the 
West is likely to have only a marginal influence on what is going to 
happen inside the Soviet Union, and that an economically-sound, stable 
Soviet Union is in the best interests of the United States and the 
world.” 

The authors, among whom are prominent politicians, businessmen 
and scientists arc, characteristically, fairly circumspect. Thus, they have 
refrained from recommending the extension of “soft” government loans 
to the Soviet Union, altiiough they think that private credits on commer¬ 
cial terms are advisable. They also say that at this stage “the observer 
status for the Soviets at IMF and GATT would be a good,thing”, and 
that, in certain circumstances, “we should repeal the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment.” 

The trite claims about the systems being “incompatible”, so making 
impossible the USSR’s full-fledged participation in the world economy, 
arc increasingly irrelevant. This also applies to the USSR’s participation 
in international economic organisations, including the IMF and the 
IBRD. The systems are, certainly, different, but that cannot be an impe¬ 
diment to cooperation. A reasonable attitude is taken by the authors of 
a UN World Economic Survey, who say: “for those wishing to participate 
in the Fund, a different adjustment regime can be worked out in consul¬ 
tation with the Fund. A different set of issues, of course, is present in 
the setting of goals acceptable to both the Fund and the centrally 
planned economy in question. But that thorny problem arises in the 
Fund’s relations with market economics as well.” 

The “melting of the ice cap” in international economic relations lar¬ 
gely depends on an end to the arms race and release of the world from 
nuclear weapons, so as to produce trust and a sense of certainty in the 
future. In the new conditions it is exceptionally important to mesh our 
internal economic processes with our participation in the world economy, 
and here we cannot do without an open and allround assessment both 
of the external and of our own readiness for this kind of meshing. Only 
then can one expect to have the desired results. 

(A list and brief content of the basic documents on the restructuring 
of the USSR’s external economic relations will be found as an annex to 
Ernest Obminsky’s article) 


' Calculated from; tlapodnoe xoaxOcTeo CCCP sa 70 abt, Moscow, 1987. 

* Calculated from; bnetuHHH ropeoBAx CCCP 3a 1918-1940 za. CTarttcTUHecKuS o6- 
aop, Moscow, 1980; Bhciuhxx ropeoBAx CCCP aa 1918-1966 ez., Moscow', 1967; Hapodnoe 
XOSX&CTBO CCCP 30 70 AST, MOSCOW, 1987. 

* Calculated from; Handbook of Iniernaiional Trade and DevetopmetU Stalislics. 
Supplement 1986, UNCTAD, Geneva, 1987. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 33, p. 155. 

» Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 438. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 451-452. 

’ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 135. 
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• Ibid., Vol. 31. p. 486. 

• 5ee H. B. CTiJim. Cohuhbhuh, Vol. 6, 1947, p. 186. 

'• BoAbtueeuK, 1935, No. 3,j). 21. 

*' Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, March 26, 1988, p. 15. 

World Marxist Review, 1975, No. 5. 

•3 Ibid. 

'* Supplement to the magazine Mupoean aKonoMum u MeJtcdynapodHbte ornome- 
Hux. Survey for 1986 and early 1987, Moscow, 1987, p. 51 
** The International Economy, March-April 1988, p. 66. 

'• Ibid., p. 78. 

” Journal o( the US-USSR Trade and Economic Council, 1987, Vol. 12, No. 5, p. 10. 
'* Ibid., p. 12. The so-called Jackson-Vanik Amendment to the 1974 US Trade Act 
establishes a linkage between the economic and trade regime in Soviet-US relations and 
emigration from the USSR. 

'• UN. Supplement to World Economic Survey 1985-1980, New York, 1986, p. 19. 
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THE SOVIET UNION IN THE CHANGING WORLD 

Alexei IZYVMOV, 
Andrei KORTUNOV 


W hat role does the Soviet Union play in the modern world? Does its 
foreign policy, or did it, contribute to fulfilling its mission? 

The answer to these questions largely determines the appraisal of its 
achievements and failures in the past and will influence the elaboration 
of its strategy for the future. Quite naturally, these issues are directly 
or indirectly involved in acute discussions of socio-political problems in 
the country. When debating the Soviet mission in the world people speak 
both about the actual and the desired position of the Soviet Union within 
the framework of world economic, political, diplomatic, military, ideolo¬ 
gical, cultural and other relations and its changing behaviour pattern in 
this sy.stem. 

Glasnost and self-criticism which came to the fore in reqent years ex¬ 
posed new facets of this problem. Suddenly we began to realise that the 
image of our country began to lose attraction. There was a widening 
gap in technology between the Soviet Union and other industrially de¬ 
veloped countries, and we felt a lack of realism in our traditional apprai¬ 
sals of our successes in the economic and social spheres. All these cir¬ 
cumstances known to the world public sometimes shock people who have 
grown accustomed to regarding the Soviet Union as a symbol and model 
of socialism. 

As has happened more than once in the history of the country some 
of the most ardent optimists plunged into desperate pessimism. At pre¬ 
sent, it is more vociferously claimed not only in the West but here, too, 
that the USSR is becoming a second-rate power, a “developing country 
with an A-bomb”, etc. Self-criticism is turning into self-castigation and 
the recognition of the past mistakes into a total negation of our achieve¬ 
ments. 

In our view, this nihilistic attitude is no less dangerous than the mind¬ 
less optimism of the past decades. That is why it is especially urgent 
today to understakc an objective and comprehensive analysis of the So¬ 
viet Union’s role in the world and appraise the strong and weak points 
in our foreign policy potential. It is also important to understand when 
and why our foreign policy misfired and when and why we played our 
role by the rules which were, and continue to be, imposed on us by im¬ 
perialist countries. Finally, it is very important to realise the natural 
limits for the Soviet influence in the world and their dependence on the 
internal development of the Soviet society. 


FOREIGN POLICY AND ECONOMY 

T oday, it is not a big .secret that foreign policy difficulties of socialist 
countries, including the USSR, in the 1980s were most strongly as- 
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sodated with the fact that their internal development was losing im¬ 
petus. Current attempts of the West to erode our military, political and 
ideological positions are based to a large extent, if not exclusively, pre¬ 
cisely on using a relative weakening of the socialist countries’ economy. 

For a long time Soviet scientists and practical workers all but ignored 
the interrelationship between the Soviet economy and foreign policy. 

It seems that one of the main reasons underlying this attitude was 
that the history of international activities by the Soviet state shows that 
successes in that field were somehow little related to its economic 
progress. Indeed, over the 70 years of its existence the Soviet Union has 
never come anywhere close to the efficiency of production and living 
standards registered in the leading capitalist countries, the USA above 
all. At present, for example, labour productivity in the USA is almost 
100 per cent higher in industry and five times higher in agriculture than 
in the USSR. Still, for many decades the Soviet Union’s political influence 
in the world had a pronounced trend to steady growth. 

Can we draw the conclusion that our international successes were to¬ 
tally divorced from the development of the Soviet economy? It seems 
that it would be a wrong conclusion. If we take into account the pre-war 
period we see that the growing international prestige of tlie Soviet Unic 
on was buttressed by the dynamic development of the Soviet economy in 
the 1920s and 1930s. This growth is especially dramatic if viewed against 
the background of the Great Depression in the West. (In those years the 
USSR demonstrated unheard-of growth rates in industry which reached 
20-30 per cent a year). Regrettably, it was the only period in its history 
when the Soviet Union saw a wide-scale “economic emigration” from 
the West. Working people from capitalist countries, first of all the USA, 
who migrated to be employed in the USSR were the best advertisement 
for the new system. 

In the postwar years economic factors also played a major role in 
ensuring success for the Soviet international activities. That was particu¬ 
larly typical of the 1950s when the Soviet economy and science were de¬ 
veloping at an unprecedented pace in the postwar period. At that lime 
the West, impressed by these successes, began to seriously ponder a pos¬ 
sible victory of socialism in the economic competition with capitalism. 
For instance, forecasts were made in the USA which spoke about an 
upcoming “Soviet age” in the world economy. The Soviet leadership was 
overly optimistic at that time and seriously believed that it was feasible 
to “catch up with, and outstrip, the USA”. 

At the same time, the dynamic economic growth cannot serve as a 
satisfactory explanation for the rapidly consolidating positions of lh,e 
Soviet Union in the postwar period. It was not the only country forging 
ahead. Many West European countries and Japan were ahead of the 
Soviet Union in this respect even in the 1950s and 1960s which were its 
best years in terms of economic progress. 

The fact that after the war the Soviet foreign policy scored more 
successes than the growing economy can be attributed to such factors as 
possession of military power, including nuclear weapons; initially com¬ 
parable with and, later on, equal to the potential of the adversary; an 
ability to choose socjal goals and advance catchy slogans for the broad 
masses; a regular allocation of a greater .share of the national income 
for the foreign and military purposes than the governments of the West 
could do in peacetime. 

Due to these factors the Soviet Union could, until the late 1970s, com¬ 
pensate the relative weakness of its economy and undermine interna¬ 
tional positions of imperialism. Thus, the major victory in the postwar 
years, the establishment of the world socialist system, had practically no 
links with the economic factors; here the major role was played first of 
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all by internal trends in the development of East-European countries and 
the factor of the Soviet military might which retains its significance now, 
too. Thus, the successes of our foreign policy in the developing countries 
in the 1960s and 1970s were only partially due to the dynamic growth of 
the Soviet economy. A much more important role was played by the surge 
of the national liberation movement, as well as by the attractiveness of 
Marxisl-Lcninist ideology and direct military aid to the fighting peoples. 

Thus, for a long time in its modern history the Soviet Union, resorting 
to military, ideological and other, rather than economic, levers managed 
to create and maintain a strong and vigorous foreign policy resting on 
a somewhat limited economic foundation. 

However, this situation could not last forever. Approximately from 
the mid-1970s the Soviet Union went through a period of an economic 
slow-down. It went so far that for the first time the Soviet economy re¬ 
corded growth rates slower than those in the USA. (According to Ame¬ 
rican estimates taking into account the “hidden” inflation in the USSR, 
in 1960-1975 the GNP annual growth rates were 4.6 and 3.4 per cent in 
the USSR and the USA, respectively, while in 1975-1985 the correspon¬ 
ding figures were already 2.1 and 2.9 per cent. As a result, the US-USSR 
GNP ratio which had grown from 1:2.5 to 1:1.7 in the 1955-1975 period 
declined to 1:2 by the mid-1980s. Starting from 1983 the USSR began 
to lag behind the USA in terms of the growth of labour productivity. 
There was also a widening gap in the efficiency of using 4he material 
resources, primary materials and energy resources. However, the most 
telling was the lag in science and technology. In particular, according 
to Western estimates in computer technology the Soviet Union is behind 
the USA 7 to 10 years, in large- and medium-capacity computers— 
10 times and in the use of personal computers—thousands of times. The 
lag in the basic economic indicators has led to the lag in the most im¬ 
portant standards of living, including such a general indicator as the 
health of the people. In particular, from 1964 to 1984 the life-span in the 
USSR, according to US estimates, had dropped by almost five years, 
while in the USA it was growing all that time.) 

The lag of the Soviet Union behind the USA and other Western 
countries in the basic internal development indices which began to be 
felt in the 1970s weakened the economic basis of our foreign policy. 
However, still more important was the fact that this lag had a negative 
impact on the non-economic factors of foreign policy, i. e., the factors 
which previously offset our insufficient economic might. 

In particular, stagnation in the economy and a slow-down in scientific 
and technological progress have negatively affected the military com¬ 
ponent, a fact frequently mentioned by the Soviet military and corro¬ 
borated by Western estimates, too. For instance, NATO experts who are 
hardly inclined to underestimate the Soviet military might say that by 
the mid-1980s the USSR was on par with the USA only in five out of 
twenty basic sectors of military technology. 

Equally obvious is an extremely negative impact of our economic 
problems on the international prestige of Marxist ideology and the orien¬ 
tation and influence of the communist and national democratic move¬ 
ments in other countries. 

The negative impact of a relative decline in the economic might of the 
Soviet Union is exacerbated by the fact that the present situation has 
rendered inefficient the factor of an informational “closedness’’.of Soviet 
society which allowed the country to hide its weaknesses from the outside 
world. Broader international contacts, improved intelligence techniques 
and, finally, glasnost make it impossible to efficiently embelish the in¬ 
ternal situation. 



social, economic, scientific and technological 
lopment m the 1970s and 1980s have upset the balance of economic 
and extra-economic factors in the Soviet foreign policy which had been 
nurtured for decades in this country. The levers which allowed a relati¬ 
vely weak economic mechanism to attain impressive results in foreign 
policy were jeopardised. 

It is not surprising that our rivals, the USA above all, were quick to 
grasp the opportunity in order to change the protracted defensive stance 
and launch in the early 1980s a global offensive on the foreign policy 
of .socialism. Taking into account the objective and long-term nature of 
the negative trends in the internal development of the USSR the West 
began to regard economy as the most vulnerable link in the Soviet 
system which, if undermined, would allow the West to defeat socialism 
in other fields. In this respect particular hopes have been pinned on an 
accelerated arms race. 


DIALECTICS OF MILITARY POWER 

T he present stage in international relations is characterised not only 
by their becoming more economic but also by the changing correla¬ 
tion between economics and politics. The changing correlation between 
military power and influence exerted on international developments con- 
si itutes a major feature of this stage. 

In our view, this aspect has not been sufficiently covered so far by 
polilical science or given due attention in political activities. For a long 
lime the prevalent opinion was that the Soviet Union’s military power 
was a major factor guaranteeing political leverage, while a buildup of 
the Soviet military potential automatically boosts its international 
prestige. 

The period between two world wars and the decades immediately fol¬ 
lowing World War II bore out that conclusion. It is the increased mili¬ 
tary power of the Soviet Union that made the West reckon with Ihe 
USSR as a tangible force, conduct a political dialogue with it and take 
into account its viewpoint in tackling various problems. The ability of 
the Soviet Union to eliminate the American monopoly in nuclear weapons 
and manufacture delivery vehicles have truly revolutionised the entire 
.system of international relations. If we look at the period of oetente in 
the 1970s it is not difficult to conclude that the attainment of the military- 
-strategic parity with the USA by the Soviet Union was a major shift in 
the global situation which made the US leadership take a fresh look at 
the world and East-West relations. (Indeed, as regards even the first 
postwar decades it would be an oversimplification to speak about a 
direct correlation between the military might of the Soviet Union and its 
political influence. Let us recall that in 1955 it unilaterally reduced its 
army by 640 thousand, in 1956—by 1.84 million and in 1960 by another 
1.2 million servicemen. However, despite their scale these unilateral steps 
did not undermine the USSR standing in the world. On the contrary, 
combined with the other elements of the “peaceful offensive” these mea¬ 
sures rapidly increased its international prestige and influence and con¬ 
tributed to a gradual improvement of the international situation.) 

However, beginning from the early 1970s that direct correlation bet¬ 
ween the military might and the international influence of the Soviet 
Union was becoming more intricate. For all the inherent complexity of 
that process one can confidently say that political gains from the efforts 
put into the military sphere began to dwindle. Morever, in some cases 
the buildup of the military potential began to undermine Soviet positions 
in the world. 

Let us take Europe, for instance. In the second half of the 1970s and 
the early 1980s the Soviet Union substantially expanded its potential of 
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nuclear and conventional weapons in that region. Never before was the 
military balance in Europe so favourable for the USSR and its allies as 
in the beginning of the 1980s. However, exactly at that time Soviet 
positions in Europe began to weaken, its major political moves misfiring 
and anti-Soviet and conservative sentiments in Western Europe riding 
high tide. The buildup of the Soviet military potential led to a closer 
cohesion of West European countries and the United States, encouraged 
a military-political integration in Western Europe, etc. 

The objective role played by the military-strategic parity in ensuring 
international security was gradually changing. Not long ago, in the 
mid-1970s, it seemed that the parity could be practically an eterrwl 
guarantee of military-political deterrence and stability in the world. And 
the parity itself was interpreted by Soviet scientists and military experts 
as an approximate quantitative equality with the USA in terms of stra¬ 
tegic nuclear weapons, a parity that ensured tremendous damage to the 
aggressor in any nuclear conflict. 

It can be said that we have created a sort of a parity “cult” which 
was often interpreted as the main achievement of the Soviet Union in the 
entire postwar period. Being only a means of safeguarding security, the 
parity was becoming a goal in itself. Moreover, in the late 1970s-early 
1980s the total correlation of forces of the two systems was increasingly 
more often reduced to the correlation of their military potentials. To a 
certain extent it was an attempt to find “compensation” for the. deteriora¬ 
tion of our economic standing in the world. However, we believe that the 
first fiddle here was played by the traditional notion of the correlation 
between military power and political influence. 

The worship of parity in its quantitative interpretation led to the de¬ 
sire to imitate American strategic and other systems and entire program¬ 
mes. In doing so the Soviet Union far from always took into account the 
geostrategic situation of the two powers, their economic potentials, to 
speak nothing of the cardinal difference between the Soviet and Ame¬ 
rican military-strategic doctrines. This amounted to playing to the rules 
set by the other side which could not but erode Soviet international posi¬ 
tions and increase the economic costs involved in the arms race which 
were mounting with every year. (It should be noted that the trend of 
copying the US military systems and programmes was particularly pro¬ 
nounced in the 1970s-early 1980s when stagnation was setting in in the 
Soviet external and military policies. In the 1950s and 1960s, when the 
temptation to follow the US example was particularly strong, the Soviet 
Union showed more independence in this field. Thus, it asymmetrically 
responded to the deployment of the US .strategic aviation by the nuclear- 
missile technology, while the large-scale deploying of missile-carrying 
submarines was countered by the land-based ICBMs.) 

Meanwhile, it gradually transpired that the parity was a long shot 
from an eternal guarantee of security and stability. The very logic of the 
development of military technology inevitably upsets the strategic situa¬ 
tion even if the total parity remains intact. Besides, as the strategic ar¬ 
senals of the USSR and the USA were growing more sophisticated and 
excessive it became clear that parity perceived as an ability of each side 
to inflict an unacceptable damage on the aggressor by a retaliatory strike 
is a far cry from a quantitative parity in the basic types, of strategic 
weapons. Experts estimate that only one hundred nuclear warheads will 
destroy 60 per cent of the enemy’s industrial potential. ‘ And this is only 
one per cent of the Soviet strategic potentiall 

These conditions create objective prerequisites for a more flexible ap¬ 
proach to military matters. Naturally, the West, the Reagan administra¬ 
tion in particular, did all it could to prevent these developments. Recent¬ 
ly imperialists have been making persistent attempts to get the Soviet 
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Union more involved in countering the programmes of the West. It seems 
that the main goal here is not so much to attain a military-strategic super¬ 
iority over the USSR and its allies because Western strategists cannot 
but realise that the existing military-strategic parity has tremendous re¬ 
serves and such attempts will hardly bear fruit in the near future. The 
chief aim is to wear out the Soviet Union by the senseless arms race, to 
deform its system of economic priorities and thereby exert influence on 
its socio-economic development. 

These goals are proclaimed quite plainly by the Western leaders. For 
instance, in Decemer 1982 President Reagan signed Directive 75 on na¬ 
tional security matters. According to the information leaked to the press 
it provided for stronger economic pressure on the Soviet Union in order 
to induce it change its internal policy and/or choose between a sharp re¬ 
duction of its allocation for social needs and a serious curtailment of its 
military efforts. ^ As the Pentagon reports repeatedly stressed, this goal 
must be achieved with the help of so-called competiton strategy aimed to 
impose on the USSR an all-out arms race. The idea is to use the US 
leading role in a number of fields in science and technology, devalue So¬ 
viet military inputs, make the USSR pay more and then devalue these 
inputs again. ^ 

Today, when perestroika in the economy and social relations is under¬ 
way in the Soviet Union the strategy of wearing it out economically 
acquires particular significance. The basic idea is to impede and, possibly, 
reverse these processes and frustrate Soviet attempts to make headway 
in internal development. This, in turn, is perceived as a necessary condi¬ 
tion for launching a successful offensive on the Soviet Union’s interna¬ 
tional positions by pushing it into the sidelines of history. 

WHO GAINS FROM "NEO-GLOBALISM"l 

A tlempts by Western, first of all American, strategists to get the Soviet 
^ Union involved in a broad-scale geopolitical rivalry are another im¬ 
portant lever to undermine its international positions. 

Here the USA relies on its impressive economic, commercial and 
financial advantages, as well as its inequitable economic relations with 
the developing countrie.s. One can say that the US military and economic 
aid to pro-American regimes in the Third World is based on a kind of a 
profit-and-loss system: annual profits of American corporations in this 
region exceed many times over the losses the USA incurs as a result of 
its involvement in regional conflicts. In rendering its aid to progressive 
regimes the Soviet Union, for understandable reasons, cannot count on 
retrieving its financial inputs, and from the economic point of view this 
aid is programmed to be mostly unprofitable. 

Over the last two decades the experience of the Soviet interaction 
with the developing countries showed that the Soviet military and eco¬ 
nomic assistance far from all cases brings the expected political results. 
In the 1980s we saw how even the most consistent of our allies such as 
Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia and others began an active search for po¬ 
litical and economic contacts with the West. It transpires that the West 
shifts the main burden of sustaining "political stability” in these count¬ 
ries onto the Soviet Union, while deriving economic benefits from this 
stability itself. Sometimes the situation is really ridiculous: for instance, 
in Angola Cuban troops often defend installations of American oil cor¬ 
porations from attacks by UNITA gangs financed by the USA itself. 

There are several reasons for this unfavourable situation. First, it is 
an objective lack of resources which can be allocated for economic aid. 
Second, an insufficiently flexible and efficient mechanism of this aid it¬ 
self when emphasis is laid on gigantomania; the construction of huge in- 
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dustrial and power projects with the recoupment period stretching for 
decades, protracted construction schedules, insufficient contacts with local 
personnel, etc. Third, a comparison of the modern economic development 
levels of the Western countries and the USSR, on the one hand, and the 
two groups of the developing states, those leaning to the West and those 
closer to the Soviet Union, on the other, is not to our advantage. Western 
propagandists now persuade leaders of the Third World countries more 
successfully than in the past that the socialist economic system as it 
exists in the Soviet Union is inferior to the capitalist system. As an 
example of the efficiency of different market models they point out to the 
countries of “new capitalism” (South Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, etc.), and to the recent experience of the Peop¬ 
le’s Republic of China. At the same time, as negative examples they cite 
unfavourable trends in the economic development of a number of coun¬ 
tries which have chosen the non-capitalist mode of development (Laos, 
Burma, Guinea, Tanzania). 

Indeed, the Soviet assistance to the developing countries, both econo¬ 
mic and military, loo often brings only fleeting results, mainly in the 
period of the struggle for power and in the first years of the existence of 
a progressive government. Subsequently, in the period of regular econo¬ 
mic development, young states are beginning to turn increasingly to the 
West, with all ensuing political consequences. Experience shows that this 
trend can be reversed only if the Soviet Union renders large-scale aid 
tantamount to gratuitously subsidising the entire economy of such coun¬ 
tries. 

These problems were not so acute in the 1960s and 1970s when the 
Soviet Union mainly supported left-wing opposition forces in developing 
countries, while the USA posed as the main guarantor of the socio-politi¬ 
cal status quo. In the 1980s the roles have changed with the USSR 
supporting the ruling national-democratic regimes and the USA attempt¬ 
ing to undermine them. Of course, this change can be interpreted as a 
proof of our stronger positions in the developing world. However, these 
developments pose new serious problems. 

The USA skilfully exploits the fact that in “low-inten.sity conflicts” it 
is much cheaper to support guerillas than the government. Therefore, it 
is not surprising that the concepts of “new globalism” and “low-intensity 
conflicts” are so popular among the American leaders. The conflict in Af¬ 
ghanistan is a graphic illustration of the “economic efficiency” of that 
approach. The USSR spent on military operations in Afghanistan five 
billion rubles annually, while the LISA spent not more than one billion 
dollars annually on its support for the Afghan anti-governmental forces, 
or almost six to eight times less. According to Western estimates, appro¬ 
ximately the same ratio of American and "induced” Soviet expenditures 
exists in conflicts involving Nicaragua, Kampuchea, Ethiopia and Angola. 

Consequently, the Soviet Union bears a much heavier burden of mili¬ 
tary aid than the United States. According to international statistics, in 
the mid-1980s the volume of such aid (economic and military) to the de¬ 
veloping countries (Vietnam and Cuba included) amounted to 1.4 per 
cent of its GNP for the Soviet Union, while the corresponding figure for 
the USA was less than 0.3 per cent. 

In the meantime, the USA is engaged in a systematic campaign aimed 
at discrediting the Soviet aid by pointing out to its primarily military 
thrust, political “strings” and a low scientific and technical level. Ameri¬ 
can estimates show that economic aid proper accounts for less than 10 
per cent of the total volume in the Soviet aid, while for the USA this 
figure stands at about 40 per cemt. 

Thus, in a number of indicators it is becoming increasingly difficult 
for the Soviet Union to compete with Western countries in the Third 
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World. Under these circumstances a diriect or indirect involvement in 
“low-intensity conflicts" and attempts to create new opportunities for in¬ 
fluence by expanding the mobility of the Soviet armed forces can only 
exacerbate the existing difficulties. 


THE SOVIET RESPONSE 

T he international political situation in the rnid-1980s makes it impera¬ 
tive to look for new ways of repulsing the global imperialist olTensive. 
It seems that there are two alternatives for meeting this challenge. 

The first implies a compensation for a relative weakening of the So¬ 
viet economy by increasing the share of allocations channelled to foreign 
and military policies. The second option boils down to the following: 
while preserving or reducing foreign policy expenditures, it is necessary 
to bridge the gap between our economy and foreign policy, thereby mitig¬ 
ating the burden of the first and buttressing the economic foundations of 
the second. Speaking in military terms, the first alternative means “to 
hold positions at any cost until the expected reinforcements arrive”, while 
the second alternative provides for “a retreat to the earlier prepared po¬ 
sitions with the aim of cutting down losses and gathering forces”. 

It seems that until the replacement of the leadership of the country 
in 1985 the first alternative of reaction was prevalent in Soviet foreign 
policy. The latter often looked like an attempt to switch over from press¬ 
ing internal problems to showy international activities and compensate 
the internal stagnation with a vigorous foreign policy. These attempts 
could produce only a transient effect; stagnation in the Soviet economy 
and socio-political life iaevitably affected the Soviet foreign policy and 
the USSR’s international standing. At present, with the elaboration of 
the concept of “new thinking” the second, more realistic, alternative is 
coming to the fore. It seems, nevertheless, that the final choice is yet to 
be made. In this connection it is advisable to examine possible consequen¬ 
ces of both alternatives. 

If it retains the preference for the first option the Soviet Union can 
count at best only on temporary successes in its international policy. 
Since all non-economic means of strengthening our foreign policy have 
now been practically exhausted their re-invigoration, if not backed by the 
ecoriomic might, will be most likely counter-productive. In particular, 
more active military factors may lead to more acute international ten¬ 
sions, while an activisation of ideological factors may discredit our 
ideology. It is also hardly possible to return from the present drift to¬ 
wards informational “openness” of Soviet society to the previous period 
of secrecy and the solid “Iron Curtain”. 

A heavier burden of expenditures on foreign policy and defence in¬ 
volved in the first option will, undoubtedly, damage the civilian economy 
and jeopardise the programme of its modernisation, thereby depriving us 
of the hope for an “expeditious reinforcement”. Besides, it may lower liv¬ 
ing standards, and the reserves of patience in this field are not inexhaus¬ 
tible. Already now we have left the USA far behind in the share of the 
national income allocated for military purposes and assistance for other 
states, while the relative, to say nothing of absolute, allocations covering 
vital social needs are far below that in the United States. 

We should also keep in mind that in bearing higher costs to oppose 
the political adversary the Soviet Union, as distinct from the United Sta¬ 
tes, cannot count on any tangible assistance from its allies. The correla¬ 
tion of economic forces available in the opposing blocs taken as a whole 
is still less favourable than that of the USSR. NATO’s basic economic in¬ 
dices are 2.5 times better than those of the WTO. And in case of 
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NATO and Japan, they are 3.2 times better. Besides the West can rely 
on the growing reserve represented by the “new capitalism” countries 
who are rapidly gaining strength. For all intents and purposes, the So¬ 
viet Union has no such reserves. 

The depletion of the economy by the mounting burden of military- 
political expenditures will increasingly affect the military-technical com¬ 
ponent of our power as such, particularly if the arms race spills into 
outer space. It is indicative that even the USA with its tremendous eco¬ 
nomic and scientific potentialis resorting to the assistance of its Western 
allies in the elaboration of the SDI. 

Thus, in the foreseeable future the first option will most probaly lead 
to an exacerbation of the existing negative trends. In that case we may 
face a vicious circle when attempts to strengthen our foreign policy at 
the expense of the economy will weaken that foreign policy, and so forth, 
and so on. As a result, instead of consolidating our international posi¬ 
tions we shall have to surrender them one after another. 

There are obvious advantages in the second alternative of response 
requiring a timely retreat to the earlier-prepared and really defensible 
positions. However, it is not an easy solution because it must be based on 
a radical revision of our international strategy, including a realistic re¬ 
appraisal of our forces. 

Among other things, a new international strategy might have a solid 
economic foundation based on a sober-minded appraisal of the present 
stale of, and the prospects for, our economy, as well as the economies of 
our rivals and allies. We should display more selectivity in identifying 
our goals and commitments abroad. In particular, it would be expedient 
to gradually abandon our global rivalry with the USA and refrain from 
the costly support of unpopular regimes, political movements, parties, etc. 

An important element of a new political strategy must be an identifica¬ 
tion of the concept of Soviet economic interests and goals on the interna¬ 
tional scene. As is known, concepts of economic interests and the sphere 
of economic interests are the cornerstone of the US foreign policy. Yet, 
here the Soviet Union, while often copying US moves in other fields, the 
arms race or the ideological struggle for one, has always opted for a 
different approach and boasted that it had no economic interests abroad, 
as if we were so rich that it need pay no attention to this sphere. Actual¬ 
ly, it does not at all follow from Marxism that the foreign policy of a 
socialist state can discard its economic interests. It would be especially 
wrong today. 

Objective conditions of our development require that we should clearly 
define the spheres and priorities of our economic interests abroad and 
examine all pros and cons of any major international move. In other 
words, Soviet foreign policy must gradually introduce “cost-accounting 
and self-financing”. In particular, the gratuitous subsidising of the eco¬ 
nomies of some of our allies should be replaced by aid envisaging re¬ 
forms which would increase the viability of their economies. To this end 
socialist countries may found an organisation similar to the International 
Monetary Fund in its functions. For instance, CMEA establishments can 
be used for that purpose. 

A consistent implementation of the idea of reasonable sufficiency and 
its expedient and efficient practical realisation would greatly contribute 
to the streamlining of the Soviet international strategy. In particular, it 
is necessary to safeguard security by a rational combination of political, 
military, economic and humanitarian measures with the top priority 
assigned to political measures. Military might necessary to avert aggres¬ 
sion and prevent war must first of all be sufficient to deter the leaders¬ 
hip of the other side from unleashing a war rather than keep level with 
hostile strength. 
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The approach to the security based on reasonable sufficiency requires 
a realistic and dialectical appraisal not only of real and hypothetical op¬ 
portunities of the other side but also its intentions and, mainly, its in¬ 
terests which remain quite stable. 

TRealisrn is also needed in analysing the military doctrine and concepts 
of the other side in order to publicly expose their aggressive elements, 
as well as frequent bluffing and deceit. Militarists in the West need an 
“enemy” and a shameless exaggeration of the might possessed by the So¬ 
viet Union and its allies. Socialism needs no “enemy”. On the contrary, 
we need a totally objective picture of the other side which would preclude 
both an underestimation of the potential danger and its overestimation. 

The course towards economic exhaustion is undermined by a consistent 
adherence to independent activities in the military field which would, 
naturally, take into account the adversary’s potential and is geared to 
attain clearly defined national goals rather than react to the moves made 
by the other side. 

A further consolidation of defensive elements in the military doctrines 
and concepts of the USSR and its allies would serve this purpose, 
strengthen trust and dash the plans nurtured by the advocates of a con¬ 
tinued arms race. 

It seems that the solution of the Soviet foreign policy problems in 
the zone of the developing countries must incorporate a consistent opposi¬ 
tion to the US attempts to get us entangled into ever new conflicts, 
saddle us with new commitments and make us scatter our resources still 
more. The Soviet Union has come to the point when it is necessary to 
adopt a doctrine which would give the country a respite needed to re¬ 
structure its economy and make the socialist path of development more 
attractive. 

It is also necessary to be more cautious and pragmatic in identifying 
our political interests and goals in each region and bring these goals 
more into accord with our economic potential and international priorities. 

The postulate that “to counteract the aggressive aspirations of im¬ 
perialism” it is necessary to ensure Soviet military presence in various 
regions of the globe on the basis of an adequate level of mobility of our 
armed forces not only contradicts Marxism-Leninism: it is disproved by 
history. The sad paradox is that in the 1960s, i. e., the period of the most 
rapid development of the national liberation movement and the upsurge 
of socialist ideas in the Third World, the Soviet armed forces did not 
have to perform such functions there, while in the mid-1970s, when they 
assumed that function, the Third World unequivocally swung towards the 
capitalist mode of development. 

Socialism cannot, and should not, be a “guarantor” of regimes in de¬ 
veloping countries which do not enjoy wide social support and are unable 
to defend themselves. Such a course would mean an inadmissible scatter¬ 
ing of resources and would discredit a new social system. It should be 
kept in mind, too, that in the final count the outcome of the competition 
between the two systems is decided not in Nicaragua or Afghanistan but 
in the main centres of socialism and capitalism. Lenin’s idea that a new 
social system defeats the old one only by a higher productivity of labour 
is fully relevant today, and any attempts to find an "easier” road to so¬ 
cialism eventually entail heavy losses. The price of our past mistakes is 
very high. We no longer have the right to repeat them. 

An upsurge of gtasnost in foreign policy, the democratisation of the 
decision-making in this field and freeing this process from the bureauc¬ 
ratic yoke are major guarantees of avoiding similar mistakes in the 
future. 

Our own experiences taught us how effective bureaucracy can be in 
impeding the solution of major economic, social and political problems. 
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how omnipotent may be its influence based on striving, not always con¬ 
scious, to defend narrow group interests, privileges, etc. It would be at 
the very least naive to believe the bureaucracy tackling international 
problems is in any significant way different from the bureaucracy tackling 
domestic issues. Obviously, its role in its sphere looks more important 
due to the veil of secrecy spread around this elite sphere. That is why an 
unabating and efficient control over the bureaucracy from above (state 
leadership) and from below (the public) should be an integral element 
in the elaboration and implementation of the state strategy. 

Since the state strategy can be only a resultant of foreign policy goals 
pursued by different social groups and a compromise, its elaboration does 
not preclude, but rather implies, arguments, public discussions*and 
clashes of divergent viewpoints. Only such discussions and arguments 
can produce a really broad and truly social consensus. 


' See CrpareeunecKaH craOuMMOCTb e tjCAoeuHX paduKa.ibHux coKpamcHuH ndepubix 
ffonpyjKeHuii, Moscow, 1987, p. 41. 

- See R. Toth, “Reagan Seeks to Sway Soviet Internal Policies". The Washington 
Post, March 21, 1983; R. Garlhoff, Detente and Confrontation. American-Soviet Rela¬ 
tions from Nixon to Reagan, Washington, 1985, p. 1012. 

’ For more delails see KoMMynucr, No. 1, 1988, pp. 42-50. 



THE STRATEGIC PANORAMA OF THE 1990s 


Lord James CALLAGHAN 


Important changes taking place in the world give us on the one hand, 
nhe hope that on the threshold of the 21sl century mankind will finally 
acquire political and economic ideas and material resources needed for 
peaceful development. On the other hand, these changes do not as yet 
give us ground to discard all the obsolete military and political dogmas 
and concepts. Born in the nuclear age these dogmas and concepts made 
humanity spend huge resources and led the latter into an impasse fraught 
with its peril. 

What features of the landscape can we already discern? Environment¬ 
al and social factors may play a greater part in determining our politics 
and economies than we arc now ready to admit. I refer to such factors as 
the growth of population; the impact this will have on energy demands in 
that part of the world in which “an energy crisis” means not an oil 
shortage but having no wood, for that two thirds of the growing Third 
World population which relies on wood for heating and cooking. Third 
World governments will turn increasingly to nuclear power. Nor can we 
calculate the impact of the ecological disruption caused by cutting down 
forests for industrial as well as domestic use, or the so-called green house 
effect with a continued rise in carbon dioxide levels threatening our po¬ 
pulation with climatic changes. And let me add as one more example, 
the as yet immeasurable impact of AIDS on mankind which could under¬ 
mine decades of progress in the Third World towards improved health 
and sustained economic development. In the capital cities of some Af¬ 
rican countries we are told that up to one fifth of young adults, men and 
women are already infected and their loss would reverberate throughout 
their societies and the waves would spread outwards to the rest of the 
planet. We cannot ignore these issues. 

The most useful way to proceed is to pose some questions in short¬ 
hand form first about peace and war. Does the growth in the number of 
countries possessing nuclear missiles make war more or less likely? In the 
industrialised West, has there been a shift in the utility of military 
power? The existence of nuclear weapons has imposed caution on the 
superpowers and their allies and in the case of the industrialised world 
especially there are inhibitions on the use of military power caused by 
the swift dissemination of news through the electronic media which has 
resulted in a greater sensivity to the horrors of war among the civilian 
population. The logical corollary is that military action among them is 
most likely only if it can be swift, successful, and the risks low. As these 
conditions do not apply between the Warsaw Pact and NATO, the Euro¬ 
pean military and political situation is presently stable and may remain 
so as long as the two sides arc roughly equivalent in their power to 
hurt each other. 

The same is not true in other regions notably in the Islamic stales 
where war and death are seen as heroic and especially if regional con- 

Lord Callaghan of Cardiff is a prominent British politician. In the 1960s and 
1970s he was minister in Labour governments. In 1976*1979 Prime Minister of Britain. 
The present article is based on his speech made in May 1988 at the meeting of the 
Interaction Council, an influential international organisation. 
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fllicls spill over into the relations between the superpowers whose clients 
the regional states have become through arms supplies and .in other 
ways. A poisonous by-product of this competition is the growth of inter¬ 
national terrorism—the taking of hostages, the hijacking of innocent 
aircraft passengers and the violence between conflicting States that turn 
into murders in the streets of some of our capital cities, unconnected with 
the original quarrel. As to the pressure of economic power it is not al¬ 
ways one way—by the strong upon the weak. We have seen how large 
international debtors can by using their weakness as a weapon compel 
their creditors to come to terms. While the experience of the United 
States in Panama and of Britain in Rhodesia shows that straight sancUons 
are of limited utility. Of course there are examples, of which South Af¬ 
rica is the most relevant, where sanctions are necessary as a signal of 
world disapproval but evasion and substituted new domestic industries 
result in sanctions becoming a very slow-acting weapon. In world trade 
the interdependence of the market economies is so complex that protective 
action by one country to defend a particular sector of industry may lead 
to corresponding damage in another domestic sector of the same country. 
How will all this affect the existing strategic balance? 

It is of course certain that military and economic power will continue 
to be used in certain areas, but the development that is already emerging 
is that the global powers whose antagonism dominated the world scene 
for more than 40 years will experience a decline in their relative power 
while new spheres of influence will grow. We face a multi-polar not a bi¬ 
polar future. But multi-polarity in itself is not some halcyon arena where 
because more states are more equal they are necessarily more congenial. 
Multi-polarity did after all give us the state system which produced the 
horrors of World War I. And we face a future in which the dangers of 
proliferation are all too obvious and the dangers lie in two areas—in in¬ 
stability and escalation and in the very real problem that if nuclear 
weapons are ever once used in a regional context the p.sychological taboo 
against their use which has prevailed since 1945 will be gone for ever. 
We will be opening the floodgates to the horrors of man’s ingenuity. 

Regional conflicts could disturb the global equilibrium particularly if 
one of the superpowers believed its vital interests to be threatened and 
this is most likely to happen when the regional powers are out of control 
and the diplomatic relationship between the superpowers in such areas 
are not clear. In the case of the Iran-Iraq war for example, is Iran 
because of its geographical position and its considerable resources to be 
regarded as a strategic prize for either the West or the Soviet Union? 
Have either American or Soviet policies been consistent or successful? Is 
there room for what Henry Kissinger called recently “a serious accom¬ 
modation based on a real balancing of interests”? 

It is difficult indeed to point to a regional conflict where the super¬ 
powers are not involved. It is the significance of this involvement which 
demands not only superpower self-restraint, but their willingness to ini¬ 
tiate, mediate and perhaps sometimes even impose peaceful settlements 
of disputes. We should welcome this Soviet Union’s new declared willing¬ 
ness to use the United Nations machinery but this must be met by a new 
American willingness to take that Organisation seriously. 


F or a number of years many of us have argued that discussions on 
arms control are not sufficient to carry the burden of East-West rela¬ 
tions, and that a dialogue should begin on some of the substantive issues 
that are of concern to both sides. It is encouraging to hear that Wash- 
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ington and Moscow have begun an intensive dialogue on a wide range 
of regional problems not least the groundwork for an agreement on Af¬ 
ghanistan as well as discussions on the Middle East and Nicaragua. 
I suggest that it is in all our interest that a network of relations should 
be built up between both sides. It would guarantee a certain policy stabil¬ 
ity that would be less affected by changes in leadership in either Moscow 
or Washington. I do not underestimate the difficulties. It would be a for¬ 
midable challenge for the problems are only too obvious. Take just one. 
By her decision to withdraw from Afghanistan the Soviet Union has at 
one stroke improved her relations with both the West and with China. 
But if she were to put pressure on Iran to negotiate an end to the Gulf 
war, as no doubt America would welcome, she could add to her difficul¬ 
ties with Afghanistan whose situation will be difficult enough once the 
Soviet troops have left and the Islamic rebels continue to fight. 

On the other hand, wc must note the possibilities that exist now. We 
must conclude that the world will face with the exception of Europe a 
high degree of regional volatility and instability in the 1990s. 

An area of uncertainty is the future of China, Japan and the Pacific 
Basin. Japan’s economic vitality is one of the most remarkable pheno¬ 
mena of the present century. I have seen it predicted that the Pacific 
Basin will account for as much as 50 per cent of the world GNP by the 
turn of the century. The rest of the world is already heavily indebted to 
Japan and the Japanese Nomura Research Institute estimates that by 
1995 Japan’s overseas assets will exceed one trillion dollars. Japan has 
been successful in deep peneration of market sectors in nearly all 
Western countries—in industrial, commercial, and financial divisions, 
Japan’s reticence is such that we cannot estimate what the political con¬ 
sequences will be for the remainder of the world, but there is little doubt 
that if she were to pursue an active high profile political policy reinforced 
by her giant economic strength, the results would be of a major nature. 
China, too, is set to grow fast and its determination to strengthen its 
economy is a way of asserting its status as a great power—by the next 
century perhaps a superpower. One prediction is that China’s economic 
output could exceed that of Japan and of the Soviet Union within the next 
20 years. Its military might based on a reduced army of 3 million, its 
growing nuclear capability with land-based missiles will be augmented 
in the coming decade by a fleet of missile-carrying submarines, will act 
as a balance to Japan’s economic wealth and the Far Eastern strength of 
the Soviet Union. Japan’s military spending is in reality greater than is 
usually acknowledged. As measured as a percentage of GNP it is no more 
than 1.5 per cent. But on NATO definition and in dollar terms the picture 
is very different. The current year’s military budget at 30 billion dollars 
makes Japan the world’s largest defence spender after the United States 
and the Soviet Union, and includes provision for an anti-aircraft missile 
system, a new fighter plane, and money to research over-the-horizon 
radar. In short, there is every reason to note Deng Xiaoping’s assertion 
that the centre of world power will move across to the Pacific in the next 
century and that Sino-Japanese relations will become a focus of world 
concern, and particularly of American policy. 

General Secretary Gorbachov has recognised that the participation of 
the United States as a Pacific power is necessary to solve the problems 
of security and cooperation in the zone. And in due course the United 
States will need to respond to the proposals he made in his July 1986 
speech in Vladivostok as well as on later occasions, by putting forward 
its own agenda for action (nuclear-free zones, confidence-building mea¬ 
sures, secure sea lanes). This could involve considering Soviet naval and 
air bases in Cam Ranh Bay and Da Nang and US bases in the Philippi¬ 
nes. A thinning out on both sides would reduce costs. 
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Walter Lippmann, a great American journalist, wrote many years ago 
that the fundamental principles of a wise foreign policy is that it should 
be solvent. And he defined solvency as bringing into balance a country’s 
economic, political and military commitments with its power, while keep¬ 
ing a margin of power in reserve. Take the Soviet Union. Is the world 
now witnessing the working out of this process in the foreign policy as¬ 
pects of perestroika? If so, it will reinforce the prospects for success in 
the domestic sphere and will ease international tension for the time 
being. We should welcome it in the West. But that by itself would not 
answer the question as lo whether there is a more deep-seated approach 
by the Soviet Union to cooperating with the West in handling the .stra¬ 
tegic panorama of the 1990s. 

There is no one in the West who does not welcome the policies of 
perestroika and glasnost because we believe they should bring long-term 
benefits to the Soviet people. But in the short term they are 
providing more costs than benefits. Reconstruction means changes and 
changes cause uncertainty. And if uncertainty is accompanied by higher 
prices, high rents, frictional unemployment, there will be a natural human 
tendency, especiallly in an era of openness to criticise, to say that all is 
the fault of departing from old and tried policies and in certain circum¬ 
stances a call to return to old tenets not only in domestic but in foreign 
poliey. 

So I hope that the Soviet Union wilt understand our attitude. We 
believe that what is being attempted will prove to be a great improvement 
for the welfare of the Soviet people and the peaceful progress of the 
world but while the West will hope for its success there must remain a 
certain caution about its consequences for international relations in the 
long term. If the policy means that the ideological drive in relations with 
the rest of the world is permanently diminished the strategic panorama 
for the 1990s and beyond will begin to change. It would then become 
both the interest and the responsibility of the Wc.st to make correspond¬ 
ing changes in its own ingrained attitude of the last seventy years. 

Let me just give you an example. We have heard a great deal coming 
out of the Soviet Union about changes in military strategy; phrases such 
as “reasonable sufficiency” and “defensive defence” have been applied to 
Soviet military postures but we need a greater clarity about what these 
mean precisely. In the West, there is a tendency to believe that these are 
merely slogans which are being picked up from peace groups in the 
West. If Soviet strategy is really changing, I would like to know in 
what way. I would give you another example. We have heard General 
Secretary Gorbachev speak about “common homes” both in relation to 
Europe—“our common home” and the Pacific. But what are we meant to 
understand by this? A more detailed explanation would, 1 am sure, be of 
immense value to us all. 

Calling for a de-ideologising of international relations is not lo ask 
anyone to disregard or set aside their national interests—those which are 
dictated by geography and are permanent in character irrespective of 
ideology. But it docs mean that those relationships which have been 
shaped by history can be susceptible lo changing circumstances. Para¬ 
doxically, Europe has become something of an area of stability, which 
has enjoyed a period of peace which Asia and Africa must envy. But it 
is our fears rather than current events which cause us to have doubts. 
Is it the aim of the Soviet policy lo turn Europe into a nuclear-free zone 
or lo separate Western Europe from the United States? Given Soviet pre¬ 
ponderance in conventional weapons, albeit often exaggerated in the 
West, but still considerable what are the best means of establishing se¬ 
curity at lower levels and with less reliance on the early use of nuclear 
weapons? And we should not forget the Soviet Union Asian borders nor 
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should we be so preoccupied with the European strategic balance that we 
neglect the situation in the Far East (as appeared to be the case at one 
point in discussions of INF limitation before a zero option was agreed). 


A nd this brings me to the INF agreement ilself. The fact that it is the 
first such agreement to abolish a whole category of nuclear weapons 
is profoundly significant. We have here a precedent, albeit long-awaited, 
which could herald a beginning in arms control based on the concept of 
reduction rather than limitation. Taken together with perestroika and the 
obvious need to reallocate Soviet defence spending towards the civil 
sector and taken together with the fact that by the time President Reagan 
leaves office the United States will face a deficit of over one trillion 
dollars, we see certain economic imperatives, if not as yet the political 
will, to move towards stability at lower levels of armaments. 

Let me turn first to Europe. We may be witnessing the eclipse of what 
Henry Luce so long ago heralded as the American century. Certainly we 
will see a rationalisation and in its turn probably a curtailment or reduc¬ 
tion of some overseas American commitments. We are already seeing in 
the Ikle-Wohlstetter report “Discriminate Deterrence”, move towards a 
strategy based on limited nuclear action, a mix of offence and defence 
and perhaps ultimately the withdrawal of some American troops from 
Europe. We know for example that Zbigniew Brzczinski has long been 
calling for the withdrawal and redeployment elsewhere of a hundred 
thousand American soldiers. 

But are the stirrings in Europe which we are witnessing about the 
need for greater political economic and foreign policy unity likely to lead 
to greater European self-assertion on the world stage? There is little 
doubt in my mind that the unity of NATO will remain strong and that it 
will be a viable instrument of defence within the time scale we are con¬ 
cerned with. But we can look for specific European developments certainly 
in a growing relationship between the armed forces of France and West 
Germany as evidenced by the establi.shment of a joint brigade and a 
joint council. Also in attempts to europeanisc and standardise certain 
weapons to ensure reductions in costs and greater inter-operability. 
1 would like to see the Western European Union (strengthened by some 
of the other European members of NATO, for example Spain and Portu¬ 
gal) become an effective body for coordination. Perhaps also a European 
Nuclear Planning Group and developments in Franco-British nuclear co¬ 
operation. We need to establish a European defence identity not in isola¬ 
tion from NATO but as a second strong buttress of the alliance which 
will from lime to time need to pursue European interests which may vary 
from American. 

Turning to the proposed 50 per cent cut in strategic weapons 1 believe 
this to be in all our interest but there are very obvious problems in verify¬ 
ing reduction where a whole class of weapons is not eliminated together 
with the difficulty of negotiating appropriate sub-heads within the missile 
system. It may be that if this can be successfully negotiated we shall 
face in the 1990s pressure for further cuts and then the question will 
arise in a more urgent tone, about the optimum mix of what is left. And 
perhaps even about the future point at which the nuclear weapons on 
each side become symbolic deterrents. We can then expect the future of 
third countries nuclear forces to become a priority issue. 

In the case of Britain and France this will raise difficult questions 
for Europe. If she proceeds along the course of establishing a European 
defence identity, should Europe reduce or even abandon the nuclear for¬ 
ces on which she might depend if extended deterrence is called into 
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question by a succession of strategic arms reduction negotiations? What 
indeed is the role of Europe’s strategic forces? At a time when the Soviet 
Union and the United States are talking about bringing their nuclear 
arsenals down to eight to ten thousand nuclear warheads France is en¬ 
gaged on a programme to increase the size of its nuclear arsenal to per¬ 
haps two thousand warheads. At some point this must become an unac¬ 
ceptable paradox. 

However, 1 do not know how to include the problem of French, 
British, Chinese strategic weapons in the agenda of the international 
talks on armaments control. 

Turning now to conventional forces in Europe. The Defence Committee 
of the Western European Union parliamentary Assembly has recently 
estimated that the Warsaw Pact advantage over NATO is one to 0.5 in 
terms of armed forces and one to 0.8 in terms of military expenditures. 
It adds that although the Warsaw Pact has a 2.5 to one advantage in 
tanks, NATO has at its disposal 4,800 1980s M-1 tanks as against 1,400 
comparable T-80 tanks in the Soviet forces. But this argument has also 
been used to cut the other way—most notably by Richard Perle—that it 
is indeed because the Soviets have so many outdated tanks that they can 
offer to cut their numbers radically without cutting their w^ar-fighting, 
war-waging ability. There is no doubt that we should press for an agree¬ 
ment in the conventional arena and an agreement which acknowledges 
the concept of assymetry. But we should also press for destruction of 
hardware not simply withdrawal or redeployment. 

Turning to chemical weapons it has now been estimated that at least 
16 countries possess these weapons of mass destruction. Yet chemical 
weapons continue, despite the rhetoric about the importance of a global 
ban and despite the evidence of their increased use, to be accorded low 
priority. It has been estimated that in terms of mass destruction if chemi¬ 
cal war broke out in Europe 20 civilians would die for every soldier as 
opposed to 8 for every soldier with battlefield nuclear weapons. In 1985 at 
their meeting in Geneva President Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev 
pledged their elimination but since that time we have seen the United 
States launch a new generation of weapons with the production of binary 
chemical weapons, and France embark on a chemical weapon rearmament 
programme. There is now talk of a partial rather than comprehensive ban 
and continued difficulties over inspection procedures. There have been 
calls too that the modernisation of existing stocks and the construction 
of new stocks should be allowed within the 10-year period for their de¬ 
struction envisaged by the U.N.—a proposal which doubtless appeal to 
many countries in the developing world but will inevitably encourage 
proliferation rather than reduction. 

In its Hamburg statement of 1985, the InterAction Council called on 
both superpowers to apply fully and observe strictly the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. Amid all the talk of East-West relations, proliferation is the most 
pressing issue as we move towards the next century. If multi-polar means 
in effect multi-nuclear we are facing a fundamental change in the politi¬ 
cal arena in which we live. We need not only a non-proliferation strategy 
but a strategy in which the disincentives to proliferate arc made greater 
than the incentives. It has already been estimated that Pakistan could 
produce as many as 15 Hiroshima size devices by 1991. India which 
tested a nuclear device in 1974 could produce more than 100 in the same 
period. 

There is a field in which the Soviet Union and the United States can 
take decisive action irrespective of the rest of the world namely the Stra¬ 
tegic Defence Initiative. As originally announced the plan was to develop 
a leak-proof defence in which attacking missiles would be destroyed in 
one of four successive phases. 
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So the whole population would be protected and offensive missiles 
rendered “impotent and obsolete”. Since those early optimistic days the 
accent has changed. It is now admitted by almost all save perhaps Pre¬ 
sident Reagan that no defence in the foreseeable future would be perfect 
and fool-proof. Instead scientists, engineers and the military are conduct¬ 
ing intensive debates about what it is possible to do and how soon. What 
we know is that both the USSR and the US are pursuing their own 
separate development. We know the cost in resources and manpower are 
prodigious. ‘ We know that the civilian population cannot be protected 
and that more limited programmes are more likely. We know that the 
US is confident in its own capacity to come up with some technological 
fix and no doubt the USSR is equally sanguine. And further we know 
that the cost of development and deployment is increasing by leaps and 
bounds with every successive estimate. 

Instead of an umbrella to protect the country, the partial protection 
that is now being discussed means that the system will be in effect a 
mixture of defence with offence. In other words the system will not re¬ 
place deterrence (or mutual terror) as was originally Intended but will 
supplement and enhance it. The emphasis has entirety changed. This 
leaves important questions to resolve. In NATO for example, what effects 
will these developments have on NATO’s doctrine of flexible response? 
The US Congress has limited testing of SDI to those that can be con¬ 
strued as falling within the bounds of the traditional interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty. But are ambiguities in the language of the Treaty been 
stretched to justify tests that press far into grey areas? 

I recall the previous stand of the InterAction Council in 1985 at 
Hamburg—“The ABM Treaty does not rule out research. Both the US 
and USSR must urgently settle on an agreed interpretation and applica¬ 
tion of the ABM Treaty in order to cut off the additional arms race on 
the surface of the earth and in space”. The world should expect and re¬ 
quire the US and USSR to negotiate and agree on an interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty restraints which would strengthen it and to maintain 
effective and verifiable limits on the ABM programmes of both sides. ^ 
This is something that the joint US-Soviet Standing Consultative Com¬ 
mission was established to do. Although the Soviet Union has formally 
proposed to negotiate specific thresholds to limit the testing of particular 
technologies the American Administration, so far, has refused to do this. 
The underlined problem surrounding SDI remains that which surrounded 
the whole issue of a Soviet defence back in the 1960s. In an exchange 
that took place at Oxford University, Herman Kahn talking to Bernard 
Brodie said “If we deploy a full-scale anti-ballistic missile system, we 
can save 50 million lives”, to which came the instant reply “But, Herman, 
in order to save 50 million lives, you have got to have a war”. 

The present path of research, development and testing of anti-ballistic 
missile systems does give urgency to the need to consider the mix of 
offeree and defence that will enable an evaluation of the strategic balan¬ 
ce in order to ensure strategic stability. This involves not only the need 
for US-Soviet discussions about strategic doctrine but discussion about 
force mixes, a definition of offensive, defensive roles and postures. These 
issues will, I believe, come to dominate the strategic debate of the 1990s. 
Last March, Defehce Secretary Carlucci and Soviet Defence Minister, 
General Yazov, met in Bern to discuss the whole question of strategy. 
This type of discussion must be expanded. 


O ther problems will concern Central and South America and I have not 
touched on Africa’s poverty or her debt problem, or the continued 
expansion of defence spending throughout much of the developing world. 
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There will be severe disabilities faced by both these vast continents with 
their growing populations to which the strategic panorama of the 1990s 
must direct its attention and I leave it to others better informed than 
I am to draw the threads together. 

But it is obvious that we are living at a time of great changes. 
Change means opportunity and challenge. Challenge must be seized or 
it will slip away and this requires imagination, courage, leadership and 
political will. That is the responsibility we all share. 


‘ A.<; Mikhail Gorbachev said in an interview to the American NBC television net¬ 
work the Soviet Union is engaged in fundamental research in the fields which arc co¬ 
vered by the American SD! programme. However, the USSR is not going to create and 
deploy space weapons and calls upon the United Stales to follow its example. If the 

USA fails to listen to rea.son the Soviet Union will find a response 10, 100 times less 

expensive, and in this case only the USA will be to blame. — Ed. 

® The author should not address this appeal to the Soviet Union but .somewhere 
else. In our view the ABM Treaty is a sufficiently precise and clear document. The 

problem is created in the USA where there are forces attempting to undermine the 

Treaty and advance its “broad" interpretation distorting its essence. — Ed. 



THEME OF THE MONTH 


THE PARTY CONFERENCE: 

A FOREIGN POUCY DIMENSION 


I t used to be that preceding any major political forum, especially party 
forums, we lavished high sounding words like “historic”, “crucial”, and 
“worldwide” to describe the event. We not only made unreasonable fore¬ 
casts, but contradicted logic and common sense. Now we are breaking 
this abnormal behavior. 

However, when wc speak about the 19th All-Union Party Conference, 
I think there is every reason—not just the traditional considerations—to 
regard its significant results as a milestone on our path. The conference 
became a milestone in the development of our country, our party, our 
entire society and, it will not be an c.xaggeration to say, in the history of 
socialism. Tremendous hopes are pinned on its results, and a good deal 
is e.xpected from the implementation of decisions taken. 

It was with these feelings and expectations that we looked forward 
to the 19th Party Confere.iice, and wc were not alone in this. Broad sec¬ 
tions of the world public were impatiently waiting for its results. The 
barometre of world public opinion pointed to Moscow. 


O ne of the oft-repeated, but not at all trite, utterances made by Lenin 
was; “Democracy is most clearly manifested in the fundamental 
question of war and peace”. The changes made in the country by the pro¬ 
foundly revolutionary process of perestroika and glasnost, the emphasis 
made by tlie party on a creative analysis of international problems, and 
the great shifts in the world alignment of forces put Lenin’s meaningful 
formula in a new light. This is what the documents of the 19th All-Union 
Party Conference urge all of us, writers and the readers alike, to do. 

The democratic changes in our society, in our party and the country 
have fully emerged in the sphere of international relations. Two aspects 
are most obvious here; the large-scale impact of the domestic processes 
in the USSR on the course of world development associated with pere¬ 
stroika, and the efforts to lend-this impact a quality and social significan¬ 
ce that adequately express the humanistic essence of our foreign policy 
and a demand for the democratisation of our international ties, and a 
new position for our country in the world division of labour. 

A critical analysis applicably to the foreign policy is seen mainly in 
two interrelated contexts; what we have managed to achieve and what 
we have failed to do for a number of reasons, most of them subjective, 
and what we can do, resolutely and fearlessly discarding what we refer 
to as the heavy burden of the past. Among the main reasons why we for 
so long did not give effect to the inherent potential of our foreign policy, 
may be that we lagged behind the fundamental changes in the world; 
and that we did not make full use of new opportunities for easing ten>. 
sions and reaching better understanding among nations. 

3 —1685 (aHM.) 
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The following comparison may seem somewhat far-fetched, ibut it is 
likely that strategic and tactical decisions used to be formulated not so 
much on the basis of a totally unbiased and weighed analysis of all the 
relevant facts, least of all through the analysis of profound and long¬ 
term trends—which is most important—but rather by fitting the facts 
and emerging trends into a preconceived scheme. 

At all levels, including the highest one, we spoke about the humanistic 
goals of Soviet foreign policy. And we would be perfectly justified in 
doing .so, if were it not for the simple fact that any phenomenon, includ¬ 
ing the humanism of goals, acquires its true meaning when it is ade¬ 
quately expressed at a specific moment. In other words, the fundamental 
character of our noble ideas was somehow neglected and the humanistic 
content of our daily foreign-policy actions would appear to be pushed 
into the background. Noble ideas may shine, but they give off no heat. 
Their excessive repetition has devalued them. 

That is why the task set by the 19th Party Conference to adequately 
express the humanistic essence of Soviet foreign policy is a complex and 
important one that demands incessant and painstaking work in place of 
high-flown phraseology. To match words with deeds is a principle as im- 
pbrtant and valuable in foreign .policy as in domestic one. 

In any state, and especially in a socialist one, foreign policy cannot 
be formed as a simple component of different interests and views. Nor 
can it be a mechanical resultant force in which the interests .,of all the 
main classes and groups of our population merge by themselves. This is 
an organic fusion of the vital interests of the Soviet'people as a whole. 
But just as different sections and groups with their specific in¬ 
terests exist in a nation, so in foreign policy there can be an influence of 
such legitimate but particular, from the point of view of common national 
concern, interests of various professions, groups, etc. In the West for in¬ 
stance, it is often written that Soviet foreign policy is greatly influenced, 
and may still be influenced in the future, by our “military-industrial com¬ 
plex”. It seems that in order to avoid playing hidc-.ind-seek, we shall 
sooner or later have to study all the internal factors on which our foreign 
policy depends. 


A s the party was getting ready for the conference, it took a bold and 
creative stand, when it pointed out self-critically that “while achieving 
military strategic parity in the past opportunities were not always used 
for ensuring the country’s security by political means and, as a result, 
we allowed ourselves to be drawn into the arms race, which could not 
but affect the social and economic development of the country and its in¬ 
ternational standing”. 

It seems, that for a long time we, consciously or not, underestimated 
the profound internal dialectical relationship between such notions like 
the military and political means of maintaining security. The traditional 
way of thinking, in which strength was seen only as military might, left 
in the shade such of its no less important varieties as political strength 
of a state. And it is naive to believe that military might can automati¬ 
cally be transformed into political strength and influence. Even in physics 
it is not every kind of energy that may automatically change into other 
forms. The time has come when our party, in keeping with the new think¬ 
ing, is revising according to the spirit of pur epoch, the old, or rather 
obsolescent, ideas about the proportion between might and political effec¬ 
tiveness. We simplified a good deal here and found ourselves trapped by 
our own delusions. 

A reasonable foreign-policy credo is a credo based on new political' 
thinking, which, for its part, suggests that we must not only discard the 
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stereotypes which' we f(ir this or, that reason were guided by in the past, 
but also overcome similar stereotypes and images that are too numerous 
among our counterparts. Whejn we say that new political thinking is 
needed by all, this does not mean that we impose our views and appro¬ 
aches on others, but simply hope that theirs wilt also show an ever-pre¬ 
sent spirit of realism and common sense which is stronger than any pre¬ 
judices. 

The expression; that new .political thinking is a two-way street has 
gained currency nowadays. In more precise terms and contrary to traffic 
rules, we could say that it would be more appropriate to liken it to a 
multi-lane highway in which, however, wise rules are followed to avoid 
collisions and accidents. New political thinking is like a framework 
within which the edifice of a stable and safe world for all and everyone 
should be built. The traffic on this milti-lanc highway moves in various 
directions and at different speeds. 


P reviously governments unleashed wars, while peoples fought them. 

Before the onset of'the new century cardinal changes can and must be 
brought into this historical postulate which has already become an 
ominous anachronism. Foreign-policy strategy, epitomised in the Theses 
issued for the conference, shifts onto the peoples the ever enhanced role 
in solving vital War and peace issues, it is in this area that the main 
question of democracy in the modern epoch should be resolved. 

Wo have long been writing and talking about how to democratise in¬ 
ternational relations. However, this profound notion is only beginning to 
take shape. So-called p'ublic diplomacy is yet a bleak reflection of the 
really decisive role the popular masses are to play in solving the main 
issue of war and peace. As we see it, in our country, like in other coun¬ 
tries, the role of the popular masses in deciding war and peace issues 
should be increased mainly by drawing them into decision-making on key 
foreign-policy problems. ! 

Meanwhile we arc faced with a paradoxical situation. In our domestic 
policy glasnost is developing more rapidly than the practical results of 
perestroika, whereas in foreign policy it is completely different: restructur¬ 
ing there is a rapid process with spectacular practical achievements, 
while what we call glasnost is clearly lagging behind. And in the Theses 
issued for discussion at the Party Conference this aspect of the measures 
to democratise all of Soviet society has not, in our opinion, been given 
full and concrete expression. 

Evidently it is necessary already today to create state legal rhechan- 
isms capable of regulating the adoption of major decisions on interna¬ 
tional and military-political problems. This may be the establishment of 
commissions within the Chambers of the USSR Supreme Soviet which 
would, deal with military matters and have the right not just to approve 
the decisions taken, but make their own suggestions and perform con¬ 
trolling functions; clear definition and enforcement of the public’s right 
to access to foreign-policy and military-political information; and regular 
opinion polls. In otjier words, we should have such mechanisms of im¬ 
plementing foreign policy which would not only take into account the 
opinion of the man-in-the-street, but enable him to shape and give effect 
to foreign-policy ideas. 

Thefe is yet another important aspept of shaping a system of the 
legal state: the process under way at present is linked with a system of 
responsibility. This system should cease to be purely functional and be¬ 
come personal. When the party forums speak of the mistakes- made by 
the CPSU Central Committee and the government, this generalised no- 
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tion should evidently be deciphered. It is people who make a policy and 
therefore they should be responsible for drawbacks in it. Incidentally, 
such an approach i.s a direct return to Leninist traditions when criticism 
was levelled at parly congresses and conferences not only at some or 
other party and slate institution, but at individual political and party 
leaders. Democracy becomes truly meaningful when it is concrete, not 
abstract, with all the ensuing consequences, since political mistakes to¬ 
day have a greater effect than any time before. The weight of political 
mistakes is multiplied by the weight of political decisions. 

Such arc some ideas and suggestions prompted by the Theses. 


O ne more idea may be offered in relation to the Theses that were under 
discussion on the eve of the conference. We allowed ourselves to be 
drawn into the arms race which could not but affect the social and econo¬ 
mic develoi)ment of the country. The achievement of military strategic 
parity is, of course, a historic gain of socialism, of our social system, but 
we had to pay too high a price for it. Naturally, at a certain stage we 
simply had no choice. But the arms race gained momentum and we found 
ourselves driven by the power of that momentum. Is it not time to ask 
ourselves whether or not the principles of Si)viet military development 
and our foreign-policy conduct in the past years had something that gave 
“the other side” at least a cause for concern? That the CPvSU Central 
Committee raises this question makes us think over many things, viewing 
them in a new way, and give up the categories of pure arithmetically cal¬ 
culated might. A clue to this may lie in the great importance of the idea 
that we should oppose the militarist threat of imperialism with Soviet 
defence dcvelopniont whose effectiveness should from now on be deter¬ 
mined mainly by the quality of both equipment and personnel. 

The cult of strength has not yet been cast into oblivion. The stockpiles 
of lethal weapons are a stern reminder that the time of overly optimistic 
hopes has not come, and will hardly ever come. But a vital and the only 
reasonable trend is gaining headway. According to this trend, a logical 
changes in fundamental notions are being made whereby the security 
of states will rest ever more, not on military strength but on political 
strength, with pre-eminence of law, general human morality and obser¬ 
vance of international commitments. 

This tendency is a product of the realities of our epoch. But its effect 
will not be simple and easy. So far there are no sufficient grounds for 
painting radiant pictures of the future. The realities are still often ill- 
boding. Therefore greater efforts and greater personal and public courage 
are required, so that, while being aware of the present dangers and be¬ 
lieving in brighter prospects we should do everything to facilitate the solu¬ 
tion of problems which mankind has created by its controversial, though 
breath-taking, development. The greatness of any civilisation is judged not 
only by its scientific, technological and cultural achievements. Perhaps the 
most important and universal criterion is its ability to preserve itself. 


O ur people approve of the innovatory foreign policy pursued by the 
party and expect it to be made still more effective. The dialectics of 
life is such that it sometimes obliterates the borderline between domestic 
and foreign policy when these two spheres are viewed in the context of 
our future development. It is sometimes difficult to draw a clear distinc¬ 
tion here and mark where foreign policy ends and domestic policy begins, 
or vice versa. Today, the provision of the most favourable conditions for 
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our development, for removing the aftermath of stagnation largely de¬ 
pends on how active our foreign policy is. 

The critical and self-critical atmosphere prevailing in the Soviet Union 
should not overshadow the important positive changes taking place in 
both our foreign and domestic policy. The Party Conference gives us all 
grounds for optimistic conclusions, since it deals with the main directions 
of our advance. 

In foreign policy most important is the painstaking, tireless and de¬ 
termined work to accomplish the tasks set by the 27th Congress of the 
CPSU. The very magnitude of these tasks tell us that their accomplish¬ 
ment is not going to be easy. However, our country’s foreign-policy 
activities have already yielded tangible results. 

Comparisons and analogies would hardly help in defining the present 
stage of our advance. Our society is experiencing a period which is, in a 
way, unique. We realise that there is a wide gap between Lenin’s under¬ 
standing of socialism and of how it should be built, on the one hand, and 
the shape it took in the Stalin years and, in the stagnation period on the 
other. But, as we all know, it would be a silly mistake to try to close the 
gap overnight. So the strategy of our development is precisely to close 
the gap wisely, carefully calculating the tasks ahead and our possi¬ 
bilities. Perestroika is the means of calculating our advance. And all pre¬ 
parations for the Party Conference were guiding us towards this ap¬ 
proach. 

It is common now to hear lhal should be made irreversible. 

The past, whatever it was, can never replace the present. Social develop¬ 
ment must never be likened to biological development, where the very 
term “irreversible” is used literally. As applied to the processes in the 
life of society, the term has always been used conventionally. Nonetheless, 
when we say that real guarantees should be created to make perestroika 
irreversible, we clearly mean that our development and the future of so¬ 
cialism are closely associated with our advance, so that wc do not stop 
on our way, do not become discouraged by miscalculations involved in 
implementing radical reforms. We think that the Parly Conference, on 
behalf of the whole party and all Soviet people, strengthened the founda¬ 
tions enabling our society to steadily renovate socialism. 

The summing up of the work done in every sphere of life after the 
27th CPSU Congress was a major task facing the conference. One of 
these spheres is foreign policy, our achievements and, perhaps to a still 
greater extent, the tasks in the international sphere. 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union has introduced something en¬ 
tirely new, which serves as a powerful stimulus for positive processes. 
At this moment it concerns above all two, perhaps most vital, pro¬ 
blems—the curbing of the arms race and settlement of regional conflicts. 
Progress can already be seen in both spheres. The Soviel-American 
dialogue and the agreements reached, and also the understandings on 
Afghanistan provide most convincing evidence of our conclusion. But 
complex global problems cannot be cut as Alexander the Great cut the 
Gordian, knot. They must be undone, not cut. And undone patiently, 
thread by thread. Using this metaphor, one could say that such Alexan¬ 
der’s approach to arms race issues should be replaced by a mutual 
untangling of knots* of tension and distrust in the world. Experience has 
shown that this work is no less complex and intensive. It has always 
been easier to tie knots than to untie them. 

The work done in M6scow during the meeting between Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev and Ronald Reagan from May 29 to June 2 has again proved this. 
The summit has clearly shown that the whole style of our foreign policy 
has greatly changed and its main feature today is productive dialogue. 
We count not meetings, but the results achieved. The arithmetics of meet- 
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ings is subordinate to the algebra of solving urgent global problems, 
which is an expression of the spirit of ouT lime and of a new style of 
diplomacy. 

The curbing of the arms race does not only reduce the war threat con¬ 
fronting mankind. It is also a problem closely related to the rate of our 
economic and social development. Evidently everybody is aware that the 
means to build up our defence capability, though used for our benefit, 
are employed, in a sense, unproductively. We are compelled to do this, 
since we do not want someone to dictate us his terms. But the situation 
is such that we can and must raise this question: how long can one re¬ 
cklessly think in terms of building up might, even in the inicrcsts of de¬ 
fence? There is a limit to everything. Evidently it exists here too. The 
concept of defence sufficiency offers an answer to this difficult question. 
The Soviet leadership has officially proposed that this concept be a cor¬ 
nerstone in all talks on arms reduction. The concept itself is clear enough, 
but it is complex enough when it comes to putting it into practice. There 
are those who interpret it in such a way that rids il of all wisdom and 
sufficiency. A host of'arginnenls are offered to prove that we should be 
stronger or, at least, not weaker than all our opponents. The logic of 
such reasoning is simple and straightforward and is marked by “patrio¬ 
tic orthodoxy”. The only thing it fails to take into account is that it is 
still worse to bo the winner than the loser in such an arms race. 

That is why the following thesis produced by our foreign policy does 
not sound like anotlier propaganda cliche: “the international standing of 
the Soviet Union has notably improved, not due to a buildup of forces, 
but- due to greater trust in our country. The world situation has become 
more stable and predictable. Prospects for curbing the arms race with 
all consequences of this, including the reduction of the burden of arms 
spending, have become more real.” 


^^ur foreign policy has embarked on a path where its real, not ostenta- 
^^tious, effectiveness, its prestige and large-scale influence on world 
public opinion are determined not only by our military might, as was the 
case in ttic past, but also by our openness, our preparedness and ability 
for formulating and solving major international problems! in cooperation 
with all partners. The moral and political weight and prestige of Soviet 
foreign policy is becoming a powerful factor for international develop¬ 
ment. Thus there is every reason to believe that the role and significance 
of this factor will increase in proportion to our achievements in the re¬ 
novation of socialism at home as the true face of socialism reveals its 
qualities. The value, prestige and influence of a person is determined not 
only by how large his muscles arc, but also by his moral quality. Evident¬ 
ly this truth is applicable, though not so obviously, to foreign policy and 
international relations. 

The steady growth of the moral and political prestige of the Soviet 
Union in the world is directly linked to our course of restructuring and 
renovating every aspect of life, the course of democracy and openness in 
society. 

In this sense our domestic policy has injected fresh life into foreign 
policy, opening up new vistas before it. Under today’s conditions Lenin’s 
thesis about the unity of domestic and foreign policy has acquired a new 
creative meaning. 
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THE COMMON EUROPEAN HOME: 
THE MILITARY ANGLE 

Sergei KARAGANdV 


A debate on the future of EuropjC is under way in all countries of the 
continent and across the ocean. It is ever more evident that real 
prerequisites are being created for the construction of a new and more 
humane security .system in Europe, a system that would heal the military 
division on a basis of cooperation and good-neighbourhood among all 
European states. Precisely such a security system is implied by the ever 
more popular concept of a “common European home”. 

Such prerequisites are also evident in the military-political field, 
although these have yet to be widely discussed in our country. We shall 
examine them in this article. 


T he late 1960s and the first half of the 1970s were apparently the last 
period of relatively favourable (in spite of crisis phenomena) deve¬ 
lopment of (ho military-strategic relations between the USA and its 
allies. The NATO crisis of the early 1960s, caused by an awareness of 
the consequences of the USA’s strategic vulnerability that had develop¬ 
ed, and the advance of the “flexible response’’ doctrine in its original 
US version, Iiad by that time been partially overcome. The NATO version 
of the “flexible response” doctrine was a compromise meant to cover up 
the existing differences. 

In the second half of the 1960s and the early 1970s, the growing size 
and combat efficiency of the US nuclear potential in Europe and the rapid 
buildup of US strategic forces through a deployment of MIRV’ed mis¬ 
siles to some extent hailed the loss of confidence among the USA’s allies 
in the reliability of its “nuclear guarantees”. The processes of detente in 
Europe allayed the West Europeans’ fears, made their lingering doubts 
about the US “guarantees” relatively less significant, and on the whole 
reduced the importance of military matters in East-West relations. 

In the late 1960s, many US leaders and military strategists came to 
recognise that the Warsaw Treaty Organisation had no essential advan¬ 
tages in the combat potential of its generahpurposc armed forces, so 
alleviating the tracUtional West European anxjeties. 

The sharp worsening of Sino-Soviet relations in the 1960s and the 
1970s also helped to reduce these anxieties, for most West European 
leaders believed that it diverted Soviet forces and reduced the USSR’s 
possibilities for “pressuring” Western Europe. In the eyes of many West 
Europeans, the balance of military forces was shifting in favour of the 
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West. Charles de Gaulie was among the first to express that idea. • So, 
Western Europe agreed to detente in the conditions of a strategically 
altered military balance, which tactically, however, was apparently shap¬ 
ing in favour of the West. The connection between the detente and the 
clianges in (hat balance in favour of socialism was not as simple as it 
widely assumed at that lime. 

Since the mid-1970s, the military-strategic situation began to change. 
The Soviet Union started a reciprocal deployment of multiple warheads 
on its ICBMs, and then on its SLBMs, so eliminating the US advanta¬ 
ges. According to G. A. Trofimenko, a leading Soviet specialist in mili¬ 
tary strategy, that resulted in a “real situation of military-strategic 
parity: not merely equal totals of strategic launchers on cither side, but 
also an equality in terms of the actual combat potentials of their stra¬ 
tegic forces.”® That situation took shape towards the end of the 1970s, 
but its inevitability had become clear to military strategists even earlier. 

From the standpoint of Wc.st European experts and the politicians 
they serviced, it turned out that the USSR had reached parity in terms 
of the flexibility and countcrforcc potential of its strategic forces, i. e., 
that the USA now saw it as capable of a “matching response” against 
military targets on US territory. That eroded Washington’s readiness 
to make a “limited first nuclear strike” against targets on Soviet terri¬ 
tory, as implied by the doctrine of US “nuclear guarantees” in the event 
NATO was about to lose a war in Europe. 

It is common knowledge that the Soviet Union rejects the “limited 
nuclear war” concept. But West European strategists, just as US experts, 
do not believe Soviet statements to that effect, and attribute to the USSR 
plans and intentions that are similar to their own. In doing so, they 
fall into the trap of their own logic. 

Such apprehensions were frankly expressed by Uwe Ncrlich, one of 
the most intiuential West German strategists: “Without invulnerable 
American ICBMs, extended deterrence ceases to be a rational objective. 
...The possibility of a strike against American ICBMs in response to a 
limited strategic strike in a European contingency is likely to constrain 
strategic flexibility from the outset” ^ (i. e., there will neither be a “limi¬ 
ted” nor any other strike). 

In the Western view, the USSR has “cut off” the last rung of the 
“escalation ladder”, which is most valuable for the European capitals 
and which only recently appeared to be strengthened by the USA through 
a buildup of its forces and the “Schlesinger doctrine”. That change in 
the situation is apparently irreversible in the foreseeable future. The 
view in Washington and the West European capitals is that no US build 
up of advantages in countcrforcc, flexibility or survivability could deprive 
the USSR of its theoretical capacity for a “limited” response against 
targets in the USA, a capacity which neutralises the threat of a US “li¬ 
mited” first strike against Soviet territory. 

Yet another change in the military balance seriously added to the 
concern of the military-political circles in NATO’s West European coun¬ 
tries. Up to the second half of the 1970s, NATO assumed that it had a 
superiority in nuclear forces in the “European theatre of military opera¬ 
tions”. As it was noted in a report by the US Senate’s Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at the early stages of the talks on SALT II (in the 
mid-1970s), “the United States was perceived to enjoy important stra¬ 
tegic advantages and the Alliance was believed to possess superiority in 
theater nuclear forces”. ^ An official report by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the USA’s highest military authority, submitted to the Congress in 1978, 
said that the USA had an overall advantage in theatre nuclear forces, 
but that it “must continue development and deployment of modern 
systems to meet the challenge of Soviet modernisation efforts”. ® 
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That superiority was calculated both’ on the strength of the larger 
number of NATO's own nuclear warheads and those committed to it, 
and on the strength of quantitative and qualitative advantages in deli¬ 
very vehicles. It was believed that the Soviet nuclear forces meant for a 
retaliatory strike in Europe were largely vulnerable. Here is a characte¬ 
ristic example of such assumptions. Jeffrey Record, consultant with the 
Pentagon and the US Congress, wrote; "As late as the mid-1970s the 
theater nuclear balance in Europe remained favorable to NATO. The 
Alliance enjoyed a 2: I superiority over the Pact in deliverable theater 
nuclear warheads and a pronounced qualitative advantage in delivery 
systems, especially aircraft. The Pact had practically no nuclear-capable 
artillery and no nuclear-capable aircraft comparable to the F-111 E/F 
and F-4. At both the battlefield and theater levels the Pact remained 
heavily reliant on relatively inaccurate ballistic missiles and rockets, 
and on highly destructive warheads that virtually precluded selective, 
discrete employment. Soviet long-range systems were composed exclusi¬ 
vely of aging, and in some cases obsolete, missiles and aircraft.”* 

In the second half of the 1970s, US strategists believed, the situa¬ 
tion began to change rapidly. According to Western data, the USSR 
began to deploy a new generation of tactical, intermediate and shortcr- 
range missiles, which were more accurate, survivablc and mobile. There 
was a rapid increase in the number of nuclear-capable artillery pieces. 
The Soviet Union also began deploying what were regarded in the West 
as nuclear-capable aircraft, including the Backfire medium bomber (as 
it is called in the West). Modernisation of the air defence system made 
it more difficult for NATO bombers and fighter-bombers to reach their 
target. ^ As a result, according to official estimates of the US Defence 
Department, by 1979-1980 the Warsaw Treaty Organisation had reached 
a parity with NATO in nuclear forces in Europe. ® 

The SS-20 missiles (RSD-10) were not the only cause of all these 
changes, but largely came to symbolise them, which to some extent 
explains why these missiles were used (and not without success) as a 
pretext for the deployment of US intermediate-range missiles. As well- 
known British expert Hugh Strachan wrote, the SS-20 meant that NATO 
had lost its escalation dominance at the level of theatre nuclear forces. 
According to Cyrus Vance, US Secretary of State in the Carter Admi¬ 
nistration, what worried Washington in the late 1970s was that the 
"deployment of the SS-20 would erode the alliance’s long-standing 
advantages in TNF, which it had relied upon since the 1950s”.® 

One gets the impression that our researchers and politicians failed 
to notice the fact that until the late 1970s the USSR seriously lagged 
behind (at least in Western eyes) in terms of nuclear forces in Europe. 
How else can one explain the circumstance that while making good the 
lag we declared that there was parity (although there was apparently 
no such verified parity even in intermediate-range missiles, a category 
of the nuclear arsenal in Europe that was singled out most tentatively 
and primarily for the purpose of negotiations. After all, as it was poin¬ 
ted out in Soviet statements, NATO had 50 per cent more nuclear charges 
that could be delivered by Western intermediate-range delivery vehicles 
at one launch/sortie). 

It appears.that if our position at the talks had proceeded from the 
real state of affairs, that is, from the fact that the Soviet Union was 
catching up, it would have been far more convincing for Western public 
opinion, while NATO propagandists would have had no chance to under¬ 
mine confidence in that position by saying that in the USSR’s view 
parity in intermediate-range delivery vehicles had existed both in 1979 
and in 1982, in spite of the increase in the overall number of warheads 
on intermediate-range missiles. 
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As' as result of its measures to iiiodernise its nuclear potential in 
Europe, the Soviet Union did not attain the “nuclear superiority” of 
which it was accused. But what undoubtedly happened in the eyes of 
most Western experts and politicians! was that in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s the USSR altered the nuclear balance and eliminated 
NATO’s nuclear superiority in Europe. 

NATO analysts realised that in addition to the formation of a de 
facto strategic parity, NATO had lost its capacity for “escalation domi¬ 
nance” at the lower stages of a nuclear conflict, a capacity it was belie¬ 
ved to have had before. According to US views, such a capacity deprived 
the enemy of a rational opportunity to escalate the armed conflict, for 
each new stage of the escalation would put it at the even greater disad¬ 
vantage than before, “Escalation dominance” provided the theoretical 
groundwork for the doctrine of a “first nuclear strike in Europe”, the 
hopes for “limiting” or “winning” a nuclear war. All these ideas were 
meant to reaffirm the reliability of the “nuclear guarantees”. 

Since the hopes that these doctrines could be carried out were dashed, 
the “guarantees” were no longer valid, and the whole theoretical basis 
of NATO’s strategy began to disintegrate. 

The fact that Soviet defensive measures merely supplemented the 
strategic parity with a nuclear equilibrium in Europe and did not result 
in “superiprity”, as NATO propagandists eventually came to assert, is 
recognised by many West European and US experts, although piostly in 
documents not meant for the public at large. Benjamin Lambeth, a lead¬ 
ing analyst at the Rand Corporation, wrote, for instance, that the changes 
in the nuclear balance both on the central and the European level had 
resulted in an “effective U.S. loss of escalation dominance over the 
Soviet Union'wrought by Moscow’s acquisition of theater and strategic 
nuclear parity”. 

The same conclusion was reaffirmed in a later and highly authorita" 
tive Rand Corporation report on NATO’s future development programme: 
“Alterations in Soviet forces posture have undermined NATO’s earlier 
position of escalation dominance and given the Soviets less reason to 
be concerned about NATO’s escalation threats than in the past.” “ 

The significance of the changes that had taken place was clearly 
formulated by Jeffrey Record. It served “to sap further the credibility of 
NATO’s declared strategy of flexible response. Already severely drained 
by the loss of strategic nuclear superiority and continuing inferiority in 
conventional forces the viability of flexible response has been funda¬ 
mentally compromised... Even NATO’s loss of strategic nuclear superiority 
would hove been tolerable if the Alliance had retained a pronounced 
advantage in theater nuclear arras; superior theater nuclear forces still 
would have served as a credible hedge against the collapse of NATO’s 
conventional defenses and would have provided a significant measure df 
escalation dominance at least at the lower and middle rungs... Unfor¬ 
tunately, all three legs of the NATO triad [strategic forces, theatre 
nuclear forces, and conventional forces—S. /(.] have now been compro¬ 
mised. For at least the next decade, a NATO resort to nuclear fire under 
any circumslances almost certainly would fail to alter the ultimate out¬ 
come of a conflict in Europe, except, perhaps, to raise the level of mili¬ 
tary and civilian casualties on both sides.” 

In the view of most Western analysts and politicians, such changes 
on the nuclear level led to a qualitative change in the military-political 
situation in Europe. On the whole, such an assessment appears t(\^reflect 
the actual state of affairs. 

By its defensive measures, the Soviet Union in effect neutralised the 
threat of deliberate use of nuclear weapons by the USA and NATO on 
any level, so emasculating the first-nuclear-strike doctrine. Western stra- 
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legists believed that such a strike on any level would now not only be 
fraught with an escalation towards an all-out nuclear war, but did not 
promise any military advantages. The awareness that the Soviet Union 
was now capable of a “matching response” made such an attack mean¬ 
ingless- even from a theoretical point of view. The arguments used by 
Western strategists to prove the reliability of the "guarantees”, to vali¬ 
date the “extended deterrence” doctrine, etc., finally collapsed. 

That meant, in our view, that the Soviet people’s efforts to strengthen 
the country’s defense capability had markedly reduced tiie threat of an 
attack against it, strengthening the security of the Soviet Union and 
its allies. After all, US .strategists are known to have regarded the first- 
strike doctrine not only as a basis for “nuclear guarantees”, but also 
as the threat of unleashing a nuclear war against the USSR, an instru¬ 
ment for putting pressure on the socialist countries. Tlicrc was a marked 
reduction not only of the threat of a nuclear aggression, but also of a 
purely conventional attack. By largely bringing nuclear weapons out of 
play the USSR markedly reduced NATO’s offensive potentialities. 

And that is not only because NATO’s sharfdy curtailed possibilities 
for using nuclear weapons evidently mean a qualitative weakening of 
its offensive potential, of which nuclear weapons arc the key element, 
but also because the impaired credibility of the nuclear threat reduces 
the potential efficiency of the use of conventional weapons within the 
framework of “NATO’s integrated strategy”. That strategy assumes that 
the threat of using nuclear weapons tends to increase the potential of 
the conventional forces (by forcing the oilier side to organise its defen¬ 
ces with due regard for a possible nuclear strike), whflc the threat of a 
non-nuclear attack is meant to make the use of nuclear weapons more 
effective. 

The fact that the threat of a first nuclear attack on NATO’s part has 
lost its credibility has yet another serious corollary. Theoretically, it is 
no longer necessary for the Soviet Union to compensate for NATO’s 
nuclear superiority by the quantitative and qualitative composition of 
its conventional weapons and armed forces. That has apparently opened 
up such possibilities for cuts in these forces as the Soviet Union has 
never had in the postwar period. Thus, we see not only the need, but 
favourable prerequisites for ensuring an improvement of Soviet defences 
“primarily by qualitative parameters both as regards the hardware and 
the personnel”, as it was noted in the Theses of the CPSU CC for the 
19lh All-Union Party Conference. 

All these phenomena are superimposed on many, political factors: 
there are no contradictions in Europe that the West would risk solving 
by a war; the Soviet Union’s improving image and rising prestige serve 
to strengthen the positions of the peace forces and make it more difficult 
for the militarists to carry on their agitation and rally the masses behind 
an anti-Soviet stance, to say nothing of supporting arn;ed aggression. 
In the developed capitalist countries there arc no fascist regimes, and 
history shows that an imperialist state functioning m the form of a 
fascist dictatorship and one functioning in the form of a bourgeois 
democracy are qualitatively different things. 

All of that markedly lessens the threat of aggression in Europe and 
imperialism's possibilities ior putting military-political pressure on 
socialism.', . ' 

But there is still a long way to go to a complete elimination of the 
threat of War in Europe. There is the danger of an accidental, uncontrol¬ 
led escalation of some crisis in conditions when the armed forces of 
both sides are oversaturated with nuclear and other offensive wcapbns 
and wheij NATO continues to cling to the first-nuclear-strike doctrine 
and; has corresponoing operational plans. Moreover, the threat of war 
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could increase in the event of a continued destabilising race in the 
latest—and distinctly offensive—weapons favoured by the Pentagon. 

The changes in the military balance described above, together with 
the political processes unfolding in Europe and the allies’ reluctance to 
fund the impleinentalion of US military plans, have markedly reduced 
the USA’s possibilities for using NATO and its NATO allies as an 
instrument for putting military-political pressure on the socialist world. 
Accordingly, since the late 1970s the role of NATO and Western Europe 
in the USA’s global strategy has tended to weaken. 

The Atlantic alliance and the USA’s allies have become less impor¬ 
tant as an instrument in the strategy of “containing” communism. Accor* 
dingly, Washington is less inclined to make concessions to its allies, 
with a stronger penchant—both in politics and in military strategy—to 
unilateral decision-making and a “withdrawal” from Europe, a tendency 
lo “write off” the European theatre as holding no promise in terms of 
opportunities for putting pressure on socialism. 

The consequences of these changes have been particularly serious for 
the USA’s West European allic.s. 

In the view of most West European leaders, the balance of forces in 
Europe has shifted in favour of the Soviet Union. They tend to judge us 
by their own standard or, rather, that of the United States, which is 
prone to make high-handed use of a favourable balance of forces in this 
or that region for putting pressure or even for aggression (in tlje 1980s, 
for instance, there were Lebanon, Libya, Nicaragua, Grenada). Hence the 
conclusion: in order to prevent the USSR from acting in a similar way, one 
should somehow compensate for the shift in the balance of power in its 
favour. 

There has been a sharp increase in the importance of imbalances in 
conventional weapons, and an additional impulse has been given to the 
traditional fears of a “looming” Soviet threat. The political importance 
of the sphere of conventional armaments and armed forces has on the 
whole increased. 

What made the situation worse. Western politicians and analysts 
said, was that the USSR, as NATO propagandists assert, had in recent 
years built up its numerical advantages in conventional forces and, at 
the same lime, had markedly narrowed down the gap in quality, which 
had existed in the 1950s and 1960s, by producing more sophisticated 
conventional weapons systems. 

Since virtually no authoritative data were used to counter that pro¬ 
paganda campaign, most politicians and a sizeable section of public 
opinion in the West have come to believe the claim about a “relative 
strengthening” of the Warsaw Treaty’s positions in the field of conven¬ 
tional forces. 

The main point, however, is that the process that started back in the 
1950s, when the USA lost its strategic invulnerability, has now been 
completed. Since the end of the 1970s, rationally minded Western poli¬ 
ticians cannot have seriously expected the USA to use nuclear weapons 
for their “defence”. NATO’s basic military doctrine has lost its sub¬ 
stance. For something like eight or nine years now, the old system of 
nuclear commitments within NATO has been virtually an empty shell. 
The alliance has entered a period of profound structural crisis. 

The ruling circles of the West European countries cannot help feeling 
that the foundations of the old security system have been crumbling. It 
is ever more evidently becoming unreliable from their point of view, but 
they see no way out, for they are not being offered any new system. The 
West European capitals are now in the midst of a near-feverish quest 
for ways of repairing or replacing the old security pattern. 
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Washington and the forces that look to it in other NATO countries 
have been trying to fill the vacuum that has developed in the West Euro¬ 
pean security system now that the credibility of the US “nuclear guaran¬ 
tees” has been shaken. The suggestion is to build up NATO’s non-nuclear 
might and to some extent to “conventionalise” its strategy by develop¬ 
ing and deploying a new generation of conventional weapons so as to 
reduce somewhat its reliance on nuclear weapons. A sub-scenario that 
is popular with the Pentagon and with the West European right wing 
envisages a simultaneous deployment both of the latest conventional and 
of a new generation of nuclear weapons. The West European capitals 
have been trying to fill in that vacuum by invigorating military-integra¬ 
tion processes. Washington is apparently changing its initially guarded 
attitude, warming up to these tendencies. 

The Atlanticists see their main task in preventing Western Europe 
from getting out of the NATO crisis through arms reduction and politi¬ 
cal detente, and in keeping Europe divided along military-bloc lines. 
Refusal to accept the scenario for conventional force cuts and levelling 
out and stabilising the military balance is also characteristic of the US 
advocates of the strategy of wearing out the Soviet Union by military 
and economic means. y\fter all, according to Western sources, it is the 
USSR and the allies of the United States that bear a large part of the 
economic burden in maintaining the military balance in Europe, so that 
it is they, and not the United States, that stand to gain most from a 
lowering of the military confrontation on the European continent. 

Attempts arc also being made to re-play the 1979-1983 scenarios: to 
provoke a political crisis, to increase tensions, to halt he USSR’s peace 
drive, and to win time for conventional and nuclear rc-armament with 
the aid of the “compensation” idea. 

Up to now there have been economic constraints on the intentions 
of the United States and its followers to get out of the NATO crisis and 
fill the vacuum through “conventionalisation”. Military expenditures 
have not grown—and have now and again even been reduced—in the 
United States and most of the other NATO countries. According to US 
estimates, this could lead in the United States to a 25-30 per cent decline 
in the combat capability of the non-nuclear forces, by the early 1990s. *♦ 
In some of the leading West European countries (notably the FRG), there 
has begun a sharp reduction in the number of military-service age per¬ 
sons; by the end of the 1990s, there is to be a shortfall of them by 
200,000 in the FRG (with the Bundeswchr’s numerical strength of 
495,000). *5 

The above leads up to pretty obvious conclusions. Unprecedented 
opportunities have now taken shape in the military-political sphere (and 
they also exist in the purely political sphere) for starting a process of 
radically lowering the level of the military confrontation in Europe, for 
mitigating and eventually overcoming its military division. A realistic 
assessment of the threats and potentialities, together with resolute steps 
based on it, could give peace a historical gain, lead to a start on the 
dismantling of the USSR’s “Western front” and lay the basis for a new, 
more stable and humanistic European order and the creation of a peace¬ 
ful “common European home”, in which the countries of the West and the 
East of Europe would have a sense of equal security. 

What Is also obvious is that the favourable prerequisites will not 
exist forever. Sooner or later, the vacuum may be filled. The stale of 
military confrontation in Europe could be reproduced on a new level, 
with a change only in the Western part of the equation. It could have a 
larger West European component, and a smaller US component, with more 
destabilising new-generation conventional armaments. 
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Such a confrontation pattern clearly threatens a fresh growth of 
mistrust and an arms race which is ruinous for both sides. The signifi¬ 
cance of the military, confrontational factor in internal European affairs 
could rernaifi, if not increase. It could continue to mutilate European 
policy and impede the expansion of vitally necessary cooperation in every 
sphere. It stands to reason that such a prospect docs not meet the inte¬ 
rests either of the USSR or of any other nation in Europe. 
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Birds of passage, mushroom spores and pollen have moved freely all over the earth 
from time immemorial Today radioactive clouds, acid rains and lethal remnants of 
pesticides and other chemicals spread just as freely, ignoring state boundaries 

Global efforts are needed if our common home is to be healthy again, with people 
living in peace and looking confidently ahead. 

This is the topic of the following dialogue between two ecologists; Dr. Rolf 
Cdbcrg and Alexei Yablokov, Coriesponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Both arc well known at home and abroad 

Rolf Edbcrg, journalist. Member of the Swedish Ro>al Academy of Sciences, one 
of the initiators of the UN Confertnee on the Human Ln\ironmcnt (Stockholm, 1972), 
ImIs served as Swedish Ambassador in the UN and in Norway and as governor He is 
the author of many books, including Letters to Columbus and The Spirit of the Valley. 
The latter was published in the Soviet Union in 1986 

Alexei Yablokov, a biologist specialising in the study of mammals, the theory of 
cxoluiion and the protection of animate nature, is head of the laboratory of the USSR 
Vademy of Sciences Koltsov Institute of Developmental Biology and Chaitman of the 
Ichthyological Commission of the USSR Ministry of Fisheries He is the authoi of 
many scientific and popular science books translated in the United States, Japan and 
other countries 

Edberg. I’m glad I can now continue the dialogue begun at our 
meeting during the Moscow forum “For a Nuclear-Free World, for the 
Survival of Humanity” You remember your poet Andrei Voznesensky, 
who was among the speakers at the forum, aptly spelled out the subject 
of that dialogue without actually meaning to do it. He concluded his 
speech by reciting a poem which skilfully played up the figure 1987. The 
poet presented it as a countdown fatal to humanity: 10, 9, 8, 7—Indeed, 
will we be able to stop short of blast-off? 

The two of us are now going to discuss this problem because we 
don’t merely speak for our countries but, more important still, are concer¬ 
ned citizens of the “Polluted Slates of the World”. While we differ on 
many political issues, we are at one in wanting the earth to te preserved 
for the happy existence of our grandchildren and all subsequent genera¬ 
tions. 

Yablokov. The primary threat people keep talking about is the threat 
of a nuclear holocaust. 

Edberg. I share your opinion. Unless humanity eliminates the nuclear 
menace, all attempts to improve the world will be meaningless 

It’s probably worth noting that even now the world is an arena of 
too many armed conflicts that, while limited, threaten at times to spread 
wide. And it is bitterly ironical that in 1986, the year declared Interna¬ 
tional Year of Peace by the UN, wars and armed conflicts in the world 
totalled 36 and involved five million troops of 41 countries, with a still 
larger number of countries delivering arms to the theatres of war. 

To be sure, this is dimmed by the chief menace, that of nuclear war. 

I think we have* reason to say that our generation lives under a new sy¬ 
stem of chronology beginning with Hiroshima, and not with the mythical 
birth of Christ or Muhammad. 

Yablokov. Yes, Hiroshima is the starting point of modern civilisatiort. 
But we could also start with Einstein and his prophetic words about 
atomic war. Or with Becquerel, who discovered radioactivity. Or, again, 
with Vernadsky, who was the first to show that radioactivity released by 
man could lead to the destruction of the world. 
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When thinking of the likelihood of nuclear war on earth, I come up 
against questions I cannot really answer. It’s now clear to everybody 
that a nuclear war would be universal suicide as a consequence of the 
“nuclear winter” which would inevitably set in after it. If so, why is the 
nuclear arms race still on? Ever since the sixties, both US and Soviet 
military strategists have known that a nuclear war would be the last 
on earth. They have known it and yet went on preparing for it. That’s 
something 1 just simply cannot understand. 

I cannot understand—either as a scientist or as a human being— 
what thousands of nuclear warheads are needed for since it is well 
known that a country which were to launch nuclear missiles would perisj,! 
even if the enemy had no time to retaliate \vith a single missile. 

Edberg. After the appearance of the atom bomb scientists like Ein¬ 
stein, Szilard and Bohr prophetically warned against an arms race 
fraught with space fire and urged putting the new kind of energy under 
international control. There was still time to think better of it. In Janua¬ 
ry 1946, after Hiroshima, the UN General Assembly met for the first time. 
Its first resolution, carried unanimously, provided for the formation of 
a commission to draft a treaty on banning atomic weapons. Six months 
later the new bomb wa.s set off on a Marshall Islands atoll. That bomb 
may be said to have blown up both the atoll and the UN Atomic Commis¬ 
sion. 

There began a nuclear arms race. Do you know that atom bomb tests 
in so-called peacetime have released 200 times as much explosive energy 
as was released in the five years of World War II? The monstrous 58- 
megaton warhead alone that w'as exploded over Novaya Zemlya 16 years 
after Ilirosliima equalled 3,000 bombs like the one that destroyed the 
Japanese city and was twenty times as powerful as all the bombs drop¬ 
ped during World War II. The blast probably caused a larger amount 
of fallout in Scandinavia than it got after Chernobyl. 

In 1961, when the Geneva Disarmament Committee (now the Disar¬ 
mament Conference) opened, eight non-aligned countries demanded that 
all nuclear weapons testing be ended and a memorandum worked out 
with a programme of control over adherence to the agreement to be 
reached. As the memorandum was proposed by Sweden, I talked on se¬ 
veral occasions to the leaders of the two superpowers’ delegations. The 
Russians made it clear politely and the Americans curtly that it was 
their quarrel, so to speak, and we had better keep out. 

Gradually the great powers established that tests in the atmosphere 
were dangerous to themselves and came to terms on ending them. But 
underground tests have gone on. Even the International Year of Peace 
witnessed 23 blasts although the figure was the lowest since 1961. 

Yablokov. Because the Soviet Union abided by its moratorium. 

Edberg. Exactly. But the other side refused to follow suit, and Soviet 
tests were resumed. And in Polynesia the French went on with their out¬ 
rageous blasts on Mururoa. 

Everything is going on as in the past. Occasionally continued testing 
is justified by claiming that the underground tests carried out by the 
other side cannot be verified. But that’s perfect nonsense. 

There is a little red house with white shutters in my home province, 
Varmland. It stands in a thicket, as far removed as can be from all 
world sources of noise. Installed in that solitary house are 
seismograpliic instruments which can record explosions up to 10,000 
kilometres away. • •• 

Such instruments also exist elsewhere on the globe. Non-aligned 
countries could keep tab^ quite well on adherence to the ban on blasts. 
It’s no problem, technically speaking. 
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Yablokov. Even so, blasts are continuing. 

Edberg. Yes, although it’s absolutely necessary to ban them if the 
cause of disarmament is to make real headway. 

The world is chock-full of nuclear weapons anyway. The stockpiles 
are so large that in terms of conventional explosives there are 15 tons 
of TNT per person on the planet. Each of us, members of various races 
and age groups—whites and blacks and others, pensioners and newborn 
babies—is sitting on a warhead equalling 15 heavy bombs of the period 
of World War 11. It’s enough to blow up a small town. As for the total 
stockpile of nuclear arms, it can kill every living human many times 
over. 

Yablokov. It is increasingly evident that there is something more to 
the problem than the will of any particular government, even though 
that is where the key to the solution lies. We need a change in humani¬ 
ty’s thinking. A prominent philosopher of the last century said that 
morals declined as technology made progress. If he was right, then pre¬ 
sent-day society should do much more for moral than for technical or 
technological improvement. 

Wc know from history that every new discovery in the sphere of 
weapons was said to make war absurd. This was the opinion of the 
inventor of shrapnel, who packed the artillery shell with bullets. It was 
also how the matter was viewed by Frederick Engels, a reeognised stra¬ 
tegist of the communist movement of the last century. He said that 
war would become impossible when an automatic rifle was invented that 
could fire over ten rounds per minute. The inventors of the chemical 
weapon described it as a perfect weapon making war meaningless. But 
all those forecasts were wrong, as we know. Humanity went on invent¬ 
ing new and more powerful weapons and lastly developed nuclear arms, 
the absolute weapon you’ve been speaking about. This weapon is mean¬ 
ingless, just as the “military way” of furthering civilisation. 

Edberg. I saw in Hiroshima the slf)ne with the shadow of a human 
impressed upon it. It makes a terrible impression. Just imagine the 
shadow of a human being burnt out on stone in one millionth of a se¬ 
cond, with hirn.self literally evaporating, while the city centre, heated 
to the same degree as the surface of the sun, was pulverised and hurled 
up a dozen of kilometres and then came down in the form of ashes and 
radioactive rain. 

I wondered as 1 stood in front of that stone if a nuclear war wouldn’t 
reduce the planet to a global Hiroshima. 

We now know that the effect would be even worse. 

The academies of sciences of various countries, have set up a Commit¬ 
tee on Environmental Protection which has entrusted 300 scientists of 
30 countries with studying the likely consequences of a nuclear war. 
They have established that the number of casualties would not be limited 
to two billion killed within minutes. Smoke and ashes going up from 
burning cities, forests, fields, oil tanks and coal yards would envelop the 
planet, so that only one-tenth of normal sunlight would reach the 
earth’s surface. Night would fall in broad daylight, and temperatures 
in the northern hemisphere would drop to between 20 and 40 degrees. 
A months-long nuclear winter night would descend on earth. 

Sybsequent research introduced a correction. Due to the release of 
heat by the oceans and to stronger wind currents, the temperature might 
only fall off between 10 and 20 degrees. But would that really make any 
difference? None at all. There would be a continuous winter night just 
the same. Incidentally, Western climatologists have calculated that dur¬ 
ing the latest glacial period the temperature declined by 10 degress on 
the average. 
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Yablokov. Oh no! The decline was much smaller. The average 
temperature on tlie earth dropped by a mere two or three degrees at the 
time. No more than that. 

Edberg. Even assuming that this was so, the outlook doesn’t seem 
any brighter. As a biologist, you can probably imagine clearly enough 
what a nuclear winter would mean for life on earth. 

Yablokov. The earth would lose all its higher organisms in a few 
months. Besides, the ozonosphere would be destroyed, and harsh ultra¬ 
violet radiation would finish the job begun by nuclear bombing. 

The question arises: Who wants all that? What purpose does the 
nuclear menace serve? Some say it’s needed as defence from the CQjn- 
munist ideology while others see it as a means of saving the Western 
way of life. Both assertions are absurd. 

Let me rernind you of a fact of history. In the fifties Soviet leader, 
Nikita Khrushchev, became involved in a political conflict with 
China. The Chinese leadership of the time said that atomic war 
was nothing terrible and that should it break out, it would “only” kill 
several hundred million people. And as the Chinese are the world’s 
largest population group, they would remain a majority even “after”, and 
then they would definitely build a communist society. Khrushchev’s ans¬ 
wer was: “We don’t want a communism built at the cost of millions of 
lives.” He was very correct. Thank God, the mood in China is entirely 
different today. 

It is high time we all realised that what is at stake now isn’t the fate 
of this or that ideology but the destiny of the world and humanity. Even 
now we pay loo high a price for the very existence of diverse ideologies. 

Edberg. Nor is that price anything abstract. To teach children to 
shoot, the world spends 80 times as much as on teaching them to read 
and write. Such is the morality of contemporary civilisation. An American 
researcher has established that 15 million people die in the world every 
year for lack of social assistance. Yet they could live on. That’s the 
origin of the expression “one Hiroshima every third day”. 

Yablokov. The inference seems clear. The lime has come when, para¬ 
doxically the efforts of one country in defence of its interests, no matter 
how legitimate and necessary, may have an adverse effect on other co¬ 
untries. To frame a policy today, a global approach is required. 

Edberg. Perhaps the point is that the East and the West alike are 
still dominated by the philosophy of fear. Really, it’s something of a 
vicious circle. .People arc afraid, fear leads to an arms race which causes 
still greater lear, and so on. 

Yet the very notion that the other side is a threat to your security 
is most probably a myth and a dangerous one, too. What discord can 
there be between Bill and Ivan, who are facing each other across an 
artificial dividing line, with their missile launchers ready to fire? Never¬ 
theless, the myth exists, and the result is a frightening rdality. 

I recall King Arthur’s last battle. He and his knights sat down at 
the Round Table to hold peace talks. Suddenly one of the knights whip¬ 
ped out his sword. The others mistook that for a threat and did the 
same. A fight broke out, and they all killed one another. Yet the first 
knight drew his sword because he had seen a snake. The others simply 
misunderstood. 

Yablokov. Everything comes down to the problem of confidence. It’s 
truly the problem of problems. How shall we learn to trust each other? 
Distrust may prove fatal in the end. * ^ 

There is something I cannot understand. Our programme for renounc¬ 
ing nuclear weapons and their testing, the use of means of mass destruc¬ 
tion and war generally is widely known in the world. So'what prevents 
the Western countries from supporting it? 
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I believe the only reasonable explanation is that they don't trust us. 
Not even when we propose on-site inspection. Not even when scientists 
say there are foolproof means of detecting nuclear blasts, as in the 
little house you’ve mentioned. They don’t trust us even when the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences invites American observers right to our testing 
grounds. 

To sec the roots of this distrust, we must look back a little. For 
obvious reasons, wc didn’t trust Western military and political leaders 
for a long time, and we probably don’t quite trust them even now. 

Edberg. Your answer suggests that fear of armed intervention is 
deep-rooted with you. If I’m not mistaken, it isn’t due to tsarism or com¬ 
munism but to your historical experience... 

Yablokov. Well, let us recall the period \xhen a centralised Russian 
state was founded and when wc were under pennanent pressure from 
the Mongol empire. At that lime, six centuries agt), Russia played a 
tremendous role in checking the Mongols’ onslaught on Europe. Had it 
not been for our resistance to the nomads, the history of the continent 
would have followed a different course. Afterwards Russia was for cen¬ 
turies threatened from the West. There was the Patriotic War of 1812. 
Having overrun the whole of Europe, Napoleon got stuck in Russia. And 
before that there were many other attacks, as from Poland, Lithuania, 
Sweden and elsewhere. 

But the turning point came apparently with the rise of a socialist 
state in 1917. The emergence of Soviet Russia alarmed the world. There 
began sustained pressure on our country. It acquired a new political and 
ideological dimension. The capitalist governments did not want a socia¬ 
list Russia. Our state certainly made many mistakes in the course of 
its evolution. The horrors of .Stalin’s rule, his flirting with Hiller and 
probably oilier moves of the government under Stalin made the world 
more suspicious of our country than ever. It’s all this that 1 have in 
mind when speaking of the roots of the distrust shown to the Soviet 
Union. 

Edborg. You are unquestionably right when you say the West doesn’t 
realise that tor objective historical reasons people in the Soviet Union 
feel distrustful and fear armed intervention, being encircled on all sides. 

However, I think you should realise that we, too. arc still apprehen¬ 
sive of the Soviet Union and its intentions. You’ve mentioned the Stalin 
period, a peiiod of terror and despotism w’hose effects you’re now remov¬ 
ing. There’s no getting away from the fact that that was precisely when 
people formed a gloomy idea of your country, such as is very tenacious. 
The impression was made still worse by Stalin’s attack on Finland in 
1939. 

After World War II several events went a long way towards increas¬ 
ing fear and distrust. The first was the 1948 coup in Czechoslovakia. 
People began to fear that the Soviet Union was going ,lo subdue one 
country after another, all the way to the Atlantic coast. While those 
fears were exaggerated, they existed just the same. It was no accident 
that NATO, a defensive organisation, was set up one year after the 
Prague events. And of course, lately Afghanistan has been as much of 
a burden for the Soviet Union as Vietnam was for the United States. In 
short, the West could list a whole number of reasons for its distrust of 
the Soviet Union but knows very little about what makes you fear 
Western alliances. This is probably the case in the East as well. 

Negative notions of each other may be said to have become a dogma. 
So I believe the most important task now is to try and look at ourselves 
through the eyes of the otheb side. 

Yablokov. Of course, I remember ,both Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 
In Hungary thousands of Communists were killed in 1956, and we 
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couldn’t allow lens of thousands more to lose their lives. We, too, can 
apparently be accused of “armed intervention”, but you must admit that 
you can’t condemn our country out of hand. 

I would iikc to touch on an important point made by you, the “enemy 
jiiiage”. Who stands to gain from it? At the forum held in Moscow in the 
spring of 1987, a West German scientist said; “The enemy image, locali¬ 
sed outside the country, greatly helps the government refrain from con- 
ccTiimg itself with internal affairs.” Occasionally we, too, used that kind 
of logic. I’m sure Western governments do the same pretty often, too. 
y\!l countries have many domestic problems which the governments pre¬ 
fer to Ignore. ' 

This circumstance—that is, not just distrust or historical ignorance, 
but the deliberate moulding of an “enemy image”—mustn’t be discoun¬ 
ted. 1 remember well the campaign against “cosmopolitanism” launched 
in our country. In the fifties we isolated ourselves as it were, for we 
regarded all that was beyond our frontiers and those of our friends as 
bad. Today people who were taught such lessons are at the helm of 
state. 

Immense political wisdom is needed to overcome the pressure of the 
“enemy image” formed in the course of history. 1 think the Soviet people 
at all le\els have come to the conclusion that it is time to set about 
cor'sciously smashing the imago of the external “enemy”. And I’m glad 
awareness of this now extends to the highest echelons of power. Our 
society is on the way to active moral self-purification freeing it from 
the tragic errors of Stalinism, from the corrupting climate of the pbst- 
Stalmist years of stagnation. Many facts are still unknown to us, many 
archives stay closed. We will apparently have to go through many more 
experiences in order to rid our communist ideals of the rust and filth 
that have formed upon them. 

Fdberg I also think the division of the world into communist and 
capitalist is oversimplified. I would shrink from an unqualified descrip¬ 
tion of the mixed economy of the Nordic countries as "capitalist”—we 
prefer to speak of a “third road”. Apparently a measure of mixed eco¬ 
nomy will also be allowed in communist countries. A lot has already been 
said about peaceful coexistence. But to solve our present problems, we 
must go beyond coexistence, for we need constructive cooperation. 

Yablokov. Let us slop and think what we can do right now to go 
over from mere coexistence to cooperation. I believe we should say more 
about what I call the socialisation of nature. It seems to me that some 
aspects of the attitude of certain capitalist countries, such as Sweden or 
Italy, to nature are as socialist as ours. In this sense the boundary 
between the “capitalist” and the “socialist” approach to nature isn’t 
always clear-cut. In a word, there’s no Great Chinese Wall to separate us. 

There are certainly further roads to closer relations between the most 
diverse countries. One of them, the simplest and most important, is to 
gain a belter knowledge of the partner’s national mentality. Often those 
in the West who accuse us of inaccessibility or aloofness don’t know our 
conditions. My American colleagues reproach the Soviet Union with 
keeping foreign visitors out of many of its areas. I can say with cer¬ 
tainty that the reason Isn’t that secret activities of any kind are going 
on in those areas. It is the fact that we are ashamed of showing foreig¬ 
ners that wo are short of good hotels and certain other facilities or even 
lack them altogether here and there. 

A few years ago a good acquaintance of mine, a Novosibirsk profes¬ 
sor, organised a joint Soviet-American expedition to Kazakhstan and 
Altai. All that was required of the Americans who wanted to participate 
was to agree to live in tents and not in hotels. One of the members of 
the expedition, now Director of the famous Smithsonian Museum, says 
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he will never forget the excellent impressions the expedition made 
upon him. 

Edberg. Now while many ventures, such as a joint Soviet-American 
flight to Mars, stir the imagination, we mustn’t forget other problems, 
nor can we pul them oil. 

What I mean is that a vigorous effort is being made to set up nuclear- 
free zones. But the establishment of such zones and the dismantling of 
launchers on land would be of little use should the released means be 
spent on, say, building up naval armaments. The oceans aren’t free 
from nuclear weapons. Nuclear-capable submarines of the two sides 
stalk each other in the dark depths forming a sort of border area bet¬ 
ween war and peace. They track each other, operating on their own to 
a degree. Ordinary people know nothing about what goes on and as for 
political leaders. I’m not sure they fully control those operations either. 

Submarines lurk m the oceans, which the UN has declared the com¬ 
mon heritage of humanity. They obviously turn up in territorial waters 
as well. Sweden seems to have incontrovertible evidence that foreign 
submarines aren’t averse to exploring our skerries and bays. 

Yablokov. You say “foreign” but when I was in Sweden everybody 
was only talking of “Russian” submarines. Well, I can imagine a Soviet 
sumbarine straying into the area of the Swedish skerries. But 1 don’t 
believe our military are trying to pry into Swedish secrets. Many in 
the Soviet Union doubt like me the allegations of your military about 
the invasion of Swedish waters by our submarines. The Swedish Ministry 
of Defence has said that in the summer of 1986 alone foreign—meaning 
Soviet—submarines intruded on Swedish waters 30 times. Our press 
even carried satirical articles on that. 

But let me elaborate on the subject of the sea. It’s a sore point for 
me. I’ve been studying sea mammals all my life. I’ve been to all seas in 
north and south, studying marine animals on the California and Chu¬ 
kotka coasts, in the Baltic and Greenland seas. I’m particularly distres¬ 
sed to know that these seas are teeming with sumbarines carrying huge 
nuclear warheads. 

But how are the oceans to be rid of their burden? It’s only by joint 
efforts for peace that the world can cope with this task. 

Edberg. I wish to say something about the superpowers’ playing the 
cat-and-mouse game in the ocean depths. It’s worrying many people. 
Not long ago Swedish Foreign Minister Sten Andersson said in public 
that the risk of using nuclear arms was particularly great in the oceans. 
If somebody crossed the nuclear threshold what would be the next 
step? 

You’ve mentioned the fear caused by US bases. But that fear is 
reciprocal, isn’t it? Try to realise that people in the West are afraid too. 
What has to be removed is reciprocal fear, regardless of whether the 
threat comes from ground missiles, space or the oceans. 

Let us go back to nuclear energy, however. It’s used for both military 
and peaceful purposes. “The atom for peace” was a popular slogan at 
one time. But it appears that nuclear energy for peaceful purposes isn’t 
the blessing it was believed to be. 

Every stage of the nuclear production process damages the environ¬ 
ment in one way or another. At the very first stage, when uranium is 
extracted by leaching ore, the resultant waste poisons the environment. 
The process of ore benefication is fraught with the danger of radioactive 
waste. The third stage, the most revealing one, is the fission of nuclei 
in reactors. It has made Chernobyl, a Ukrainian town which formerly 
few people outside the Soviet Union knew anything about, a concept 
known all over the world, such as nuclear weapons have made of 
Hiroshima and Bikini. 
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So, all in all. Chernobyl was nothing new or unexpected. It was the 
Iwcnly-seventh legislcred major accident at a nuclear power plant since 
the first plant of this kind went into operation in Obninsk, Soviet Union. 
But it was hardly the last or the biggest. Such accidents cannot be ruled 
out for as long as wc use nuclear energy. The distinctive aspect of the 
Chernobyl accident was that clouds of radioactive cesium spread much 
wider than had been considered possible. The fact that Swedish reindeer 
and Scottish sheep have to be slaughtered because their feed—grass and 
lichen—has lurned out to contain too much cesium, is further evidence 
that the problem of nuclear power plants goes beyond the countries 
building them. ' 

The fourth stage is far more dangerous as I see it than reactor break¬ 
downs. 1 mean the growing stockpiles ol atomic waste, which wc have 
yet to learn to render harmless even though we insist that we know how 
lo do it. There arc very stable isotopes. In the case of strontium, the 
period of Ihe half decay of some isotopes doesn’t last long but then that 
of others is as long as ten million years. I think it’s quite mean of us 
to leave it lo future generations to dispose of the radioactive waste we 
produce. 

Yablokov. The majority of specialists are convinced that ecologically 
nuclear power is the cleanest. They cite as proof figures relating lo the 
danger of cancer and other diseases posed by the utilisation of oil, gas, 
coal and other traditional energy sources. 

Besides, they toll us that the danger of accidents at modern nuclear 
power plants is negligible. Yet Chernobyl clearly refuted them. 

At present there are about 400 nuclear plants operating in 26 coun¬ 
tries which generate around 10 per cent of the world’s electric power 
output. Plans provide for the construction of up lo 20,000 new ones or 
thereabouts. Fiut I’ve also heard that had 10 per cent of the money spent 
on the nuclear power industry been diverted lo developing alternative 
technologies, no nuclear plants would have lo be built at all. 

The [ilanc taking me to Sweden touched down at Copenhagen airport. 

1 was impressed by the sight of huge electric windmills in the Danish 
countryside. Their gigantic vanes turning slowly make you think of de¬ 
pendability and command respect. 

Wc must by all means search for ecologically and politically safer 
roads to power production than the nuclear road. It is said that super¬ 
conductivity will help pre.scrvc a substantial amount of energy. Besides, 
there arc great opportunities for conservation. Nuclear power plants may 
prove to be tompletcly unnecessary. 

Edberg You say there arc plans for building thousands of new 
nuclear plants in the world. But I’m sure they will not be built. 

“Dragon is dead, except that it doesn’t know it”, an American 
researcher said ten years ago. The negative attitude to nuclear plants 
you have mentioned is gaining ground. The United Stales cancelled or¬ 
ders for ihe construction of as many as a hundred nuclear plants, and 
the past decade hasn’t seen a single order of that kind placed there. In 
Branco, where resistance to nuclear plants was weaker than in other 
West European countries, half of those polled now consider that the 
utilisation of nuclear power involves forbidding hazards. The Swedish 
parliament has decided to dismantle all nuclear plants in our country 
by the year 2010, and the dismantling will start in the mid-nineties. 

You speak of the triumph of nuclear power production as if it were 
a fact. Indeed, in spite of the negative stand of public opinton, there 
remain hundreds of operating nuclear plants, and some Eastern countries 
plan to build new ones. But the process is reversible. We’ve shown that 
we can build nuclear plants. But we pan also eliminate them in the 
same way as nuclear weapons. 
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You’ve mentioned pure sources of energy in nature itself. It may be 
that at the beginning of the next century we’ll be able to utilise ^some of, 
those inexhaustible sources. In fact, the problem of obtaining hydrogen 
by splitting water molecules has already been solved in principle. Gase¬ 
ous hydrogen could heat homes and set cars in motion. To put it simply, 
engines would use water instead of gasoline. The only problem is to 
design dependable tanks. It is being-studied at full pelt, ‘ 

Methods of converting solar energy into electricity have been demised 
already even though they are still imperfect. The Soviet Union has built 
its first sun power plant near the Sea of Azov, and as far as I know, 
a similar plant twenty times more powerful is to go up in Uzbekistan. 

You are right in saying that much greater efforts must be made to 
develop alternative sources of energy. As for the atom, man may be said 
to have begun playing with cosmic forces without possessing the moral. 
adequate maturity and deep knowledge needed to control them. 

Yablokov. I think we can conclude our dialogue with that statement. 



On US Military Expenditures 


Vadim KOZLOV 


I would like to comment on the article entitled “New Trends in Military 
Spending” which was published in the July issue of International 
Affairs. The article notes a new, quite important trend in world affairs: 
“Perhaps for the first time in postwar years, there is reason to speak of 
a fairly definite trend in the majority of countries towards reducing or 
at least stabilising military spending.” 

This observation is quite timely. Naturally, it should be judged with 
caution but the facts, seem to speak for its validity. This can be well 
illustrated by the example of the USA. 

The first half of the 1970s was characterised by quite a sizeable 
reduction in military expenditures in constant prices after the peak 
reached during the Vietnam war in 1968-1969 (an average $250 billion 
annually; all figures here and below arc in 1982 prices). Besides the cur¬ 
tailment of the direct military involvement of US troops in South East 
Asia, the emergence of detente in Soviet-Anicrican relations had a certain 
effect in this respect. The lowest level of military spending—$154 bil¬ 
lion—was reached in fiscal 1976 (a reduction of almost 40 per cent). 

When Ronald Reagan came to the White House whose administra¬ 
tion proclaimed “America’s rearmament”, US military expenditures 
experienced a giant leap forward in real terms. Their level increased by 
$80 billion during 1981-1987 period and reached the peak level of $250 
billion typical of the Vietnam war years (or $282 billion in 1987 prices). 
Meanwhile, under the influence of accumulating economic difficulties 
including the unprecedented budget deficit and the Federal debt. Penta¬ 
gon’s excessive demands met with growing opposition in Congress. 
An important factor to affect the mood in the Congress and in the 
country was the renewal, and later intensification of Soviet-Amcrican 
political dialogue on i.ssues of arms limitation and disarmament. 

For the first time under the Reagan administration in 1986 fiscal 
year military appropriations were reduced by four per cent (but not in 
real terms, however) as compared to the previous financial year. 
A further cut was also envisaged for 1987 and 1988 fiscal years—3 and 
2 per cent, respectively. 

This trend, at last, is being reflected in the volume of military spend¬ 
ing. In fiscal 1988 (for the first time during Reagan presidency, and 
indeed during the last decade) these expenditures are expected to de¬ 
crease by 2.5 per cent, though in current prices the military budget will 
surpass $285 billion. 

The trend towards a certain drop in the real military expenditures 
can be seen in the administration’s budget proposal for 1989, though the 
planned reduction is merely 0.8 per cent. The new administration which 
will come to power in the USA next January will also probably have to 
reckon with the factors which brought about a certain turning point in 
the process of US military buildup in recent years. 


The author is a researcher in international affairs. 
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NEAR THE OLD ARBAT STREET 


Herbert ORUBMAYR 


T his is not an official report or a lecture on Austrian-Soviet relations. 

Nor is it a review of my country’s political doctrine (which has not 
been recorded in a comprehensive written form). I wilt write about what 
I have experienced myself, about events which some way or anollier 
show the points of contact with the Soviet Union and cover a relatively 
long period of time from the end of World War II to the start of pere¬ 
stroika under General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev. I will tell you my 
personal impressions as is normally done among good neighbours— 
openly, without diplomatic embellishment or ideological modification. 
I had a great wish to avoid any swaggering or strait-laced thinking, 
something which the West and the socialist countries accuse each other 
of quite often. But who can judge objectively enough? 

Besides, I should like the reader to learn something about my 
country; and I will deal.with some significant aspects of our bilateral 
relations, showing what they were in general and in my practical work. 


I n September 1984, Austrian ambassadors arrived from various coun¬ 
tries for an annual meeting. The minister invited me for the final 
reception, where the chief of the personnel department, surprised me as 
he asked with a smile: “You still know Russian?” I remembered the 
remote days of my “Soviet mission”. After a pause I replied tliat I still 
knew it. “The Minister wants to know if you wish to go to Moscow”, 
the department chief said. That question instantly carried my memories 
some thirty years back, when Dr. Waldheim, our Federal President today 
who at that time was in charge of the personnel at the Ministry, called 
me to his office for the same reason: “We urgently need a secretary at 
our embassy in Moscow. You are not married. So buy yourself a fur 
coat [it was February] and start out next week." The offer suprised me: 
my work in New York as vice consul was considered then. 

At that lime, too, my memory carried me a few years further back: 
my first contact with Soviet representatives had been made a decade 
before that. 1 had even worked for them at a historic moment. On May 8, 
1945, I was in a small town in Lower Austria, where my mother and I 
had arrived to be as far from the war as we could. There I saw the first 
Soviet tanks moving downhill. Simultaneously the Austrian flag was 
hoisted over the church, for the first lime in seven years, since Hitler 
siezed Austria. Brief combats against the retreating SS units were still 
fought on that day, but the war was really over for us. 

Herbert Grubmayr D. Sc. (Law), Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the Austrian Republic to the USSR since 1985. Born in 1929. Graduated from the 
Department of Law, Vienna University. He has been in diplomatic service since 1952. 
From 1970 to 1980 he was the Ambassador to Colombia and Iraq. Before he headed 
the Austrian mission In the USSR, he had been the Ambassador to Syria. 
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In that town we lived with our acquaintances who owned a printing 
shop. One day our door opened and a captain of the Soviet Army with 
a stern look came in (I already was able to recognise Soviet army ranks), 
lie was accompanied by two soldiers carrying a large box. “Today is a 
big event: the victory of the Soviet Army over Hiller fascism,” he said. 
“So pamphlets with the order by Generalissimo Stalin for Soviet Army 
units will be printed. And you will do the printing.” 

The face of our friend, the printer, showed an expression of relief. 
I w'juld not say he was a sworn enemy of national-socialism and Hitler’s 
party, even if he printed the church leaflet for the local priest something 
the nazis regarded with disapproval. He was what you may call over¬ 
cautious. Will his clerical connections help him as regards the Soviet 
Army? But now he had an order to do a piece of professional work, and 
the work began right away. The soldiers produced from the box Russian 
print, and the printing went on all night. Before leaving, the captain 
promised to reward us with big pig. We did not trust his words much, 
since that was a time, of food shortages, and a big pig was a fortune. 

I did not know much about printing, but was helpful in folding the 
pamphlets as soon as they came off the press. I stitched thousands of 
pamphlets within a few hours and so remember them well. Printed on 
the front cover were the Soviet state emblem, a photograph of the Genera¬ 
lissimo and some words printed in red colour. I recalled the photograph 
again, when 11 years later Nikita Khrushchev made a reportf exposing 
the personality cult at a closed session of the 20th Congress of the 
CPSII, and remember it now as 1 read articles like “The Queen of EVi- 
dence’’ by Vaksberg in Literaturnaya Gazeta or “The Stalin Phenome¬ 
non” by Volkogonov in the same newspaper. Poems by Okudzhava about 
Arbat street and the Generalissimo carry me back to those remote events. 

The pamphlet printing came off well, to the satisfaction of the Soviet 
captain. The pamphlets were put into cardboard boxes and carried to 
Soviet troops trucks. The greatest surprise, however, was on the next 
day, when the Soviet truck arrived again bringing us a grunting hog. 
What could a printer do with a live hog? It was all right with us: my 
uncle owned a slaughter house. 1 invited one of his workers, and so we 
had meat for several weeks. The reliability of Soviet customers and their 
word, though under the circumstances it was something not to be taken 
for granted, pleased us. 

At that lime I began to study Russian. Way back in the autumn of 
1944, when the Soviet troops reached Balaton in neighbouring Hungary, 
I had bought a Russian language textbook issued by the Langenscheidt 
publishers. The last months of the war were not the best time for learn¬ 
ing a language, but 1 had picked up the basics, which proved very help¬ 
ful in my contacts with the Soviet soldiers who for some time were 
quartered in our house. 


S uch a beginning played a role later, when I- was sent to work in 
Moscow in 1955: I was qualified as an expert with the knowledge of 
Russian, though at that time my knowledge of Russian was quite modest. 
At any rate in March 1955 I flew to Moscow. Flights from Vienna to 
Moscow, now made within 1.5 or 2 hours without a stopover, then lasted 
12 hours on planes like the 11-12. After a long stay in Budapest , and 
Kiev where we were treated to tasty and abundant food, I finaHy arri¬ 
ved, at the Vnukovo airport in Moscow at about midnight. As ill luck 
would have it, nobody had arrived to meet me, so I had to ride into the 
unknown city by taxi and then to grope for our embassy in the dark. 
When I reached the embassy, I found its door hospitably, open even at 
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that late hour. On the steps leading to the house I was met by dog ba^k• 
ing and the not-toorfriendly look of a stern elderly man. “What do you 
want here?” he demanded. The man was the Austrian Ambassador 
Norbert Bischoff. As he heard my desperate answer that I was a new 
secretary of the embassy, he asked: “Why then didn’t you send a tele¬ 
gram?” (We in Vienna had done that, but evidently a careless mistake 
had been made somewhere). 

That was my first impression about our embassy, a beautiful old house 
on the corner of the Starokonyushenny and Ostrovsky streets. The house 
in the neoclassic style was built in 1906 by N. G. Lazarev, a well-known 
Russian architect, for Mindovsky, a rich merchant. Wo were offered the 
house in 1927 in exchange for the former “imperial and royal” embassy 
of the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy in the Sergiyevskaya Street (now 
Chaikovsky Street) in St. Petersburg (Leningrad).' The house had been 
rebuilt and expanded many times, which ultimately turned it into a maze 
of numerous staircases and storeys varying in height, huge vaults and 
big stables in the yard, which we now use as garages. 

In 1955, when I arrived in Moscow, our country was still occupied 
by the four powers which had liberated us from the nazi regime in 1945 
and then for a decade could not come to terms on the withdrawal of 
their troops from the country and on relevant agreements they were to 
conclude. They could not sign a peace treaty with us because Austria 
had taken no part in the war. Before World War 11 began, it was the 
first victim of Hitler’s policy of aggression: the country was occupied 
and its territory was added to the Hitler Reich. 

An , understanding was reached on signing with Austria a “State 
Treaty” which would regulate matters concerning the independence and 
sovereignty of Austria arid some aspects of our relations with the four 
great powers. Innumerable meetings of the repre.sentatives of the four 
powers were held since 1946 to draft that treaty. There is no unanimity 
now as to who was to blame for that long delay, though the argument 
continues today, mostly among historians. Distrust among the great po¬ 
wers during the so-called cold war greatly increased. None of them 
agreed to leave its position unless it was sure the “adversary” would 
not move in. The negative effect of the disagreement among the great 
powers, between the West and the East, and between the military blocs 
that had been set up, affected Austria. 

I would like to take the opportunity to give duo credit to the work 
performed by our ambassador at that time Bischoff. He served in Moscow 
for 14 years—from late 1946 to the spring of 1960. Prior to and after 
1955 on his thoughts and actions were geared to Austria’s attainment 
of full sovereignty and freedom, preparation of the State Treaty and, 
most of all, by the creation of fruitful relations between Austria and the 
Soviet Union. After 1955 Ambassador Bischoff prepared the political- 
historical work on these issues: “The Soviet Union’s Positions with 
Regard to the Conclusion of the Austrian State Treaty”. Up to this day 
this work has remained in manuscript form and I hope to publish it 
with commentary reflecting a modern view of the subject. This may inte¬ 
rest specialists and serve as a specific contribution to the history of 
relations between Austria, the Soviet Union and other powers in the 
first decade of restoration of our state after the Second World War. 

My arrival in Moscow at that time coincided with an interesting 
period—the last chapter in the history of drafting the Austrian State 
Treaty. On February 8, 1955, Vyacheslav Molotov, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR, addressing a meeting of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
with a speech, hinted that there was the possibility that a State Treaty 
with Austria would be signed even before the final solution of the German 
issue. The implementation of this new ine was influenced by many 
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factors. An analysis of that historical development separately in this 
journal would require too much space. But it can be stated definitely that 
the new situation in the Soviet Union after the change of its leadership 
in March 1953, which brought a new thinking with it, largely helped that. 

Soon after my arrival in Moscow at the invitation of the Soviet 
leadership, in respon.se to the speech by Mr. Molotov, an Austrian govern¬ 
mental delegation led by Federal Chancellor Julius Raab arrived to dis¬ 
cuss the possibility of signing the State Treaty. That was one of the 
impressive events in my 36-year diplomatic career. It all began at the 
Vnukovo airport where the Au.strian delegation was met by Molotov 
and Mikoyan, both top-ranking representatives of the Soviet leadership 
at that time. That was followed by the talks during which a number of 
difficulties emerged, though the Soviet side was in principle prepared 
for coming to an agreement. After the talks ended successfully, a big 
dinner was given in the Kremlin (which I had seen only from the out¬ 
side). As we entered the Grand Kremlin Palace, we were led through 
long corridors into Catherine Hall, where the dinner was to take place. 
From a rather dark and gloomy corridor we went through a low door 
into a brightly-lit hall where we suddcntly saw all the members of the 
Politburo. They all stood opposite us to greet us. The faces I had seen 
only on photographs in newspapers were now real. 

everybody was in good .spirits, since the sides had come to terms. 
More than thirty to.sts were proposed for our friendship, for peace, for 
the future permanent neutrality of Austria, for the State Treaty, and for 
deepening and e.xpanding our bilateral relations. 1 was not used to drink¬ 
ing a whole glass at a time in the “bottoms-up” style, and .sometimes 
emptied my glass covertly under the table. But I underestimated the man 
who sat ne.xt to me, the commander of the Soviet Air Forces. “The young 
man should drink it all”, he would say looking at me reproachfully and 
giving me a friendly tap on the shoulder. I almost doubled up from 
the impact of his heavy hand each time he did so. Soon after my new 
appointment to Moscow in November 1985 I was to his grave at the 
Novodevichy Cemetery. I immediately recognised the bust on the gra¬ 
vestone and thought about bygone times. Incidentally, it was not all 
that simple to make that visit; 1 had to get .special permission. How many 
secrets are hurried with the dead... 

On April 15, 1955, the Austrian delegation left for home. Before the 
departure embassy officials and delegation members worked until morn¬ 
ing on the final wording of the German text of the document which was 
being drafted on the basis of the talks and discussions. The Soviet Union 
agreed to our proposals, which had been expressed earlier, not to allow 
in the future the establishment of military strong points of foreign states 
on Austrian territory and not to enter into any military alliances; in 
additiori, the Austrian government promised to submit to the Vienna 
parliament a draft law on Austria’s permanent neutrality as soon as 
foreign occupationist forces were withdrawn. After the bitter experience 
of the preceding years the overwhelming majority of Austrians spoke in 
favour of neutrality. Nobody compelled us to make that move, and there 
was no outside pressure. The idea had emerged among the Austrian 
people. The representatives of the Soviet Union—Nikita Khrushchev, Niko¬ 
lai Bulganin, Vyacheslav Molotov, and Anastas Mikoyan—took this 
future status into account and considered it possible that the Soviet 
troops would be withdrawn from Austria on the basis of this status. The 
relations of confidence that emerged as a result' of personal meetings— 
above all those between the leaders of our two countries, Julius Raab 
and Nikita Khrushchev—yielded positive results. 

On that new basis of bilateral relations the ties between our two coun¬ 
tries began rapidly to develop after the State Treaty came into force and 
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the foreign troops were withdrawn. Delegations were arriving regularly 
from Vienna, a trade treaty was signed by 1955, and our economic, 
scientific, technological and cultural cooperation began to grow. I could 
be a witness to, and a participant in, that first stage until the spring 
of 1958. 


( understand that in this article I .should write primarily about the 
years I was head of the mission. But at that time, too, I was often 
trusted to head the Embassy, whose staff, incidentally, consisted of 4 Aus¬ 
trian officials; when I was leaving, the staff increased to 9 persons, and 
today their number is 37. (By tiiat time our Ambassador had been in Mos¬ 
cow for almost ten years, and after the signing of the State Treaty, 
which he considered to be the summit of his career, he was often absent, 
in most cases because of ill health.) On the eve of signing the State 
Treaty I was instructed to make a speech at the Union of Soviet Friend¬ 
ship Societies on behalf of my country. At the meeting there 1 spoke of 
the significance of that historic event. (Ambassador Bischoff was then 
in Vienna, taking part in the negotiations.) In that capacity I often met 
with top Soviet officials, some of whom are active to this day. For 
instance, Andrei Gromyko, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, at that time occupied the post of first Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Once he summoned me to inform that from then on 
Soviet citizens travelling to Austria had to request Austrian visas. 

(During the slay of Soviet troops in Austria Soviet citizens visiting 

Austria were required to have only a pass issued by the Soviet military 
administration.) On the Very ne.xl day a courier of the USSR Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs came to our embassy, carrying a suitcase hill of 

Soviet passports. We had to make Austrian visa stamps in them as soon 

as possible. On seeing such a heap ot exit documents our embassy 
officials immediately felt what it was like to be a sovereign state. Our 
staff being small then, we all had to work, a rubber stamp in hand, till 
long after midnight. In the 1950s I had business contacts with V. V. Kuz¬ 
netsov, first Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 30 years later I 
handed in to him my credentials, for he had become first Depuly Chair¬ 
man of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

In 1955 Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs V. S. Semyonov was 
among those who were most active in shaping Soviet foreign policy with 
regard to signing the Austrian State Treaty. In April 1955 he was pre¬ 
sent at the negotiations with the Austrian delegation in the house of the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs on Spiridonyevka Street. At that time 
and later we often talked about relations between our countries. I met 
him again many years later. He had left the diplomatic service and gone 
on retirement, but remained active in the area of culture. He provided 
us with pictures from his personal collection, consisting mainly of can¬ 
vases by modern Soviet artists, for a large exhibition of Soviet painting 
in Vienna. Among the artists in his collection is Aristarkh Lentulov, who 
is again in the focus of public attention after so many years. 

My work during, my first Moscow period was very interesting. The 
pursuance of the adequate policy of neutrality on the basis of the inter¬ 
national legal status of permanent neutrality chosen by Austria of its 
own free will proved to be no easy matter in practice, for there had been 
no precedent of that in our history. We did not always see eye to eye 
on some questions with the Soviet Union. Both sides had first to learn 
to tackle problems in the context of international developments and in 
new circumstances, which demanded of Austria independent and clear-cut 
decisions. I should like to mention the fact that the events in Hungary 
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in Oclober and November 1956, known in our country as the “Hun¬ 
garian Revolution”, evoked many problems. At, the embassy we had art 
enormous amount of work on our hands. 

However, our consistent line of neutrality with regard to all countries, 
with the emphasis on the main values of the pluralist democratic state, 
wa'^ recognised by the Soviet leaders. Both sides, owing to openness 
in discussions and clarity of their points of view, have created an atmos¬ 
phere of mutual trust, despite the ideological differences which exist 
between states with different social systems, and this atmosphere has 
remained to this day. We hope that this high standard of relations will 
be maintained in full measure in the future, mainly by means of personal 
contacts at different levels. This was precisely the purpose of my parti¬ 
cipation in organising bilateral relations and in determining some of our 
positions at the talks with the Soviet side even back then. And today, as 
head of the Austrian mission in Moscow, I sec this as one of my chief 
tasks. 


A fter my return to Vienna in 1958 my contacts with the USSR were 
not interrupted. My new job was secretary to Federal Chancellor 
Raab and on his instructions I elaborated some major questions related 
to bilateral relations with the USSR. 1 remember well numerous meetings 
with Soviet embassy officials. I accompanied Austrian governmental and 
parliamentary delegations visiting the Soviet Union, and in 1960 I wit¬ 
nessed an official visit to Austria by the Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers, the first visit of its kind in the history of both countries. 
At that time my per.sonal and official experience intermingled in a pecu¬ 
liar way. I was present at the talks between the two heads of govern¬ 
ment; the Federal Chancellor took me with him on a many day’s tour 
of Austria with Soviet guests in a special bus. Thus 1 spent several days 
with Nikita Khrushchev, Ale.xei Kosygin and Andrei Gromyko during 
that tour. Among the Soviet guests was Yekaterina Furtseva, Minister 
of Culture. With Khrushchev were his wife Nina Petrovna and their 
daughter Yelena. A young Austrian girl was invited to accompany the 
ladies. She had been chosen because she knew Russian. I saw her for 
the first time when the bus was leaving, and in two years she became 
my wife. Was it an instance of diplomatic-marital mediation? Not quite,, 
but the visit by Nikita Khrushchev led to my marriage. My wife accom¬ 
panied me in all my missions abroad, helping me a lot as a kind hostess, 
and now she keeps house in our residence, and does it quite efficiently. 


I n November 1985, a bit more than thirty years later, I returned to the 
same apartment in the same house on Old Arbat, where I had lived 
until 1958. Previously we could see from the windows of our dining room 
the whole building of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which had been 
built in the years under Stalin, but now most of the building is hidden 
behind high-rises. On the other side, not far from us, many beautiful 
old houses have been restored. Great attention is. paid now to 
preserving historical monuments. And in this district; too, successful 
attempts have been made to rectify the mistakes of the past. 

Most striking were the changes on the nearby Arbat street. Previously 
it used to be a busy transport artery, but now it is a calm a4ad cosy 
pedestrian mall. But many people who have lived long on the Arbat are 
not pleased with the changes. Well, you can’t please everyone. I often 
go past house No 51, in which lived the heroes of the novel Children of 
the Arbat by Rybakov. The author himself lived in this house. His book, 
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whosfe sequel is soon to appear, has caused a sensation. It touched me 
deeply as well. Doctor Zhivago from Pasternak’s novel also lived in this 
district, in Sivtsev Vrazhek, and used to walk along the Serebryany and 
“our” Starokonyushenny streets. An impressive characteristic of Paster¬ 
nak—not necessarily due to Doctor Zhivago —is given by Andrei Gromyko 
in his reminiscences: “He left a profound trace in our literature. Hardly 
anybody would deny that he was a bright personality”. Arid Nikolai 
Ostrovsky lived three houses away from us in the early 1930s, on the 
Myortvy street which was renamed after him in 1937. It was there that 
he wrote the first part of his novel How the Steel Was Tempered. 

The district we live in is permeated with a literary atmosphere. 

I arrived in Moscow soon after the April 1985 Plenary Meeting of the 
CPSU Central Committee, and for the second time 1 am lucky lo be 
here in an intercbting period. Perestroika, glasnost, deniocratisation— 
these are the guidelines witli which the Soviet Union under General 
Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev is going to enter the third millennium. 
In the 1950s. too, radical changes had been felt and expressed in the 
slogan of “overcoming the personality cult” and in a response to it in 
literary and public quarters, which was noted by foreigners. At that time, 
there were ample opportunities for making personal contacts with top 
government and party figures. 

Much political news spread at receptions and cocktail parties. 

I remember shaip verbal duels between Khrushchev and Shapiro, a repre¬ 
sentative of a US news agency, at which 1 sometimes was present and 
was a very keen listener. I remember that in August 1955 G. M. Malen¬ 
kov, a member of the Presidium of the CPSU' Central Committee, and 
I picked strawberries at the summer cottage of the head of the Soviet 
government, while Anastas Mikoyan went boating with the wife and 
daughter of US Ambassador Bohlen, and the Soviet-born wife of Israeli 
Ambassador Avidar conversed with L. M. Kaganovich in her native 
tongue. 

In those years I often was in the company of young Soviet intellec¬ 
tuals. Today I again have the impression that in the period of perestroika 
and glasnost the Soviet intelligentsia seeks contacts with foreigners 
staying in the country. And, as far as I can judge, these contacts have 
become easier in many respects. But sometimes I ask myself if it is 
really necessary for foreign diplomats, mass media workers and business 
representatives to live such an isolated life. Closer contacts would pro¬ 
bably be useful for both sides. 

In practice it often appears to be easier to visit remote cities in the 
Soviet Union than regions close to Moscow. The annual trips organised 
by the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs for the heads of diplomatic 
missions have been most useful and stimulate a better acquaintance with 
this vast country. Though the rules have been made somewhat easier 
of late, considerable restrictions still remain for places around the capital. 
One sometimes feels a contradiction between admirable hospitality on the 
official level and in personal relations’, on the one hand, and the pro¬ 
blems of movement that I have just mentioned, on the other. Something 
of the kind was noted as early as 400 years ago by the Austrian Ambas¬ 
sador to the tsarist court, Sigmund von Herberstein. 

Many would welcome the inclusion of other regions in the sphere of 
personal and inter-state relations in our common European home due 
to new thinking and new methods. In any case, I have no doubt that 
a good deal has changed in the Sovidt Union over the past few years, 
mainly in what is referred to as glasnost. The fact that I have an oppor¬ 
tunity to express my ideas on all these questions in a journal published 
by the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which enjoys a high repute 
abroad, is clear pro.of of that. The Soviet press has become a very inte- 
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resting and many-sided instrument, and in some publications the diffe¬ 
rence between what was earlier termed “Western” and “Soviet” style 
has disappeared. This includes the articles in the Lileraturnaya Gazeia 
1 mentioned earlier, the article about Nikita Khrushchev by F. Burlatsky, 
“Servant” by Sergo Mikoyan carried in Komsomolskaya Pravda, as well 
as diverse publications in Moscow News, whose German edition is now 
on sale in Vienna. 

This refers also to interesting letters published in central papers, for 
instance, the Soveiskaya Kuliura, in the column entitled “More Demo¬ 
cracy—More Socialism”, very unorthodo.x speculations by Shmelyov 
about a required reorganisation of the Soviet national economy, published 
in the literary magazine Nouy Mir, and many others. The flow of inte- 
re.sting publications is so great that it is hardly possible to read all of 
them. The same is true about painting, where many taboos have been 
lifted, like for example the “Group 20”, which I know very well. Now it 
can work much more freely than two years ago. 

However, glasnosl. is necessary also in other spheres. I do not want 
to engage in criticism, but the question asked by, perhaps, a naive foreig¬ 
ner from the West is: why is there no telephone directory containing 
personal telephone numbers? Recently I came across Leningrad telephone 
books for 1925 and 1927, where one could read the following: 1925— 
Zinoviev G. Y., Kr. Zor. St. 26/28, tel. 127-61. In 1927 under same 
address I read: Kirov S. M., tel. 45-34. No posts are mentioned. But 
these people were known to everybody! 

The question of whether or not the process of perestroika can ” be 
reversed, has been frequently posed in the Soviet Union in recent months 
by outstanding figures in all walks of life. As a foreign observer I can¬ 
not assess everything the way it is in reality, but I want very much to 
believe that the intellectual shake-up of Soviet society stimulates the 
development of individual and independent thinking. It is hard to imagine 
that such development would not have a favourable effect on the cultural 
and intellectual growth of the social forces. 

In this conte.vt the 19th Conference of the CPSU is of great interest 
not only for the Soviet people, but also for foreign observers. The direc¬ 
tion and rythm of the course adopted in 1985 will be judged by its 
results. This concerns not only questions related to renovation within 
the country, but also the sphere which especially interests us Austrians 
in connection with the extremely important stage of control over disarma¬ 
ment, namely: “rapprochement in Europe” in economic as well as in 
cultural and humanitarian area. The fol1ow^-up meeting of the CSCE 
participants in Vienna has been dealing with these problems since 1986. 


A How me once again to go back to the recent history of my country. 
^ After the end of World War II with its horrors of the Hiller regime 
and dislocation—and we are very greatful to the Soviet Union for its 
participation in the liberation of Austria—we set to. restoring our coun¬ 
try. We came up against many difficulties which emerged in no small 
degree because Austria was divided into occupied zones. Very soon we 
came to realise that we, being a small country in the heart of the conti¬ 
nent, depend on economic cooperation with other European states. For 
this reason we were among the first to enter the Organisation on Euro¬ 
pean Economic Cooperation founded in 1948. With its help and 4n keep¬ 
ing with the Marshall Plan, named so after the US Secretary of State 
at that time, rapid economic growth began In Austria. But that coopera¬ 
tion e.xtcnded to only a part of the continent due to the relations that 
took shape after the war in Eastern and, partially, in Central, Europe. 
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The states which bound themselves by close obligations with the So¬ 
viet Union became part of another economic alliance based on principles 
governing the socialist economy. In the West integration kept growing 
in the EEC and EFTA (European Free Trade Association), of which we 
are the co-founders. 

The rapid development of precision technologies, the new mass media 
and the transnational corporations sped up these trends. We are faced 
with the problem of how we should develop our relations with the Euro¬ 
pean Community, which accounts for two-thirds of our trade and which 
is very close to us geographically as well. There exist government deci¬ 
sions on this question, and this is the subject of heated public debate in 
Austria. The retaining of our high economic and technological standards, 
and solution of transport problems which have increased as a result oi 
integration, are, in the final analysis, an important basis for our capabi¬ 
lity to hold out as a modern industrialised state. For this we require a 
higl) level of the scientific and economic potential whose decline may give 
rise to grave dangers for our capability to function in the international 
community. 

Though there are different views on specific questions concerning this 
process and relevant procedures, the majority of Au.strians are unanimous 
in the opinion that Austria cannot withdraw from this process and that 
participation on the internal European market is necessary to us, pro¬ 
vided, of course, that the status of permanent neutrality, which has been 
a major component in the activities of our state since 1955, is fully 
retained. This neutral position has given us some advantages. At present, 
Vienna, parallel with New York and Geneva, is the third UN city and a 
place where the headquarters of major international organisations are 
located, such as the IAEA (International Atomic Energy Agency), 
UNIDO (UN Organisation for Industrial Development), OPEC (Organi¬ 
sation of Petroleum Exporting Countries), and others. But it cost Aus¬ 
tria quite a lot to support the activities of these organisations. The spend¬ 
ing was especially high when the Vienna International Centre was built. 

As a neutral country we have taken part in the UN peace-keep¬ 
ing operations for decades now. Representatives of our country act not 
only in the UNFICYP (commanded by an Austrian general), and in the 
UNDOF and UNTSO in the Middle East, but cooperate with a group of 
UN observers set up for the settlement of the Afghan issue. In this case 
we come into direct contact with the Soviet side. 


N ow a few more words about our bilateral relations. I have already 
mentioned some of the milestones on this path after World War II. 
In the past decades political, economic and cultural contacts have been 
extended considerably. At present they are growing intensively, which 
is seen from the frequent visits on both sides. For instance, the Burgo¬ 
master of Vienna, the Minister of Defence, the Minister of the Interior, 
the Minister of Justice, and the President of our Federal Industrial 
Chamber have visited the Soviet Union this year. Our mutual contacts 
culminated in the visit to Austria last year by Nikolai Ryzhkov, Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers, and this year we are expecting in 
Moscow Vice-Chancellor Mock in July and Federal Chancellor Vranitzki 
in October. During the talks the two major statesmen of Austria will 
have with the Soviet government the sides will continue the dialogue on 
bilateral, European and international issues, and we hope that these 
meetings will provide new opportunities for cooperation and the further 
building of confidence between the partners. 

4 — 1685 <aHivi) 
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In our bilateral ties great significance is attachejS to economic coope¬ 
ration. From its modest beginning, to which I was a witness, it has 
grown and stabilised on the bases of a diverse and large series of agree¬ 
ments in economic, technological and scientific spheres and has reached 
a very high level. In 1956 the .volume of trade between our countries was 
estimated at a few hundred million Austrian schillings, whereas in 1984 
it reached 34,000 million schillings. There have been certain losses in 
recent years.and now we hope to make up for them through more inten¬ 
sive efforts, which concerns both sides of course. Austria has displayed 
interest in so-called-“new forms of economic cooperation'’—joint ventu¬ 
res, industrial cooperation, and compensation. Some of these projects 
have already been realised. Now we are setting up in Vienna establish¬ 
ments which would acquaint young economic personnel of the Soviet 
Union and Austria with the specifics of one another’s economic manage¬ 
ment and banking operations. Besides, the Soviet Donaubank and insu¬ 
rance company Garant operate in Vienna. Soviet gas runs across Austria 
to the countries of Western and Southern Europe along the Trans-Austria 
gas pipeline (TAG). Austria performs the functions of a turntable alsO' 
for Soviet oil and electricity. Recently, V. S. Chernomyrdin, Mi¬ 
nister of the Gas Industry of the USSR, paid a visit to Austria to mark 
the 20th anniversary of the start of Soviet gas deliveries to Austria and 
on the occasion of the opening of the second TAG line. 

Our states maintain close economic contacts which benefit both sides. 
Speaking about the role played by Austria in European integration and 
the ties between the EEC and the CMEA, we have what to offer opr 
Eastern, socialist partners, and I am convinced that we will rise to the 
occasion. 

A large part of my activities is devoted to expanding our all-roupd 
ties, all the more so since in our bilateral relations there are no serious 
political problems to hinder such positive and necessary activities. 


W hen one thinks about the period between 1955 and 1988, which is 
almost a lifetime of one generation, and recalls personal and major 
international problems, one comes to realise that time does fly. Some 
provisions of the Austrian State Treaty, for instance, those which were 
of primary importance to us after 1955, are known today only to spe¬ 
cialists. I remember the heated debate conducted in July 1960 in Klageri- 
furt (Carinthia) by Federal Chancellor Raab with Nikita Khrushchev 
on so-called compensation deliveries, that is, the deliveries to the USSR 
(mainly manufactured goods and oil) to be made by Austria under the 
State Treaty as Compensation for the property which had gone over to 
the USSR as German property according to the Potsdam Agreement. 
A large part of those enterprises were Austrian, but the Hitler reginje 
had expropriated them in 1938. During the talk, at which I was the 
interpreter, the sides considered a reduction of the above-mentioned oil. 
deliveries to the USSR. They regarded that question as decisive for the 
success of' the talks and were discussing it as intensively as the Berlin 
issue, which was also debated at that time. Both statesmen assured each 
other that they would be called to account if they departed, from the posi¬ 
tions of their parties. Ultimately they came to terms, the younger gene¬ 
ration in our countries hardly know anything about that chapter in our 
relations. The change of priorities occurs gradually in other spheres as 
well: new ideas about various things appear and their significance is- 
chanding under the impact of modern views. At the same tiiiie it is neces¬ 
sary to overcome certain persistent stereotypes of thinking. ‘ 
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Performing various d|ties \iuHnf man]!'year's of iti¥ service I sOften 
had cpntacts with other great powers, with countries oflVestem Eu»pe, 
Latin America and the Middle East. For ^instance, the exchange oRpri- 
soners between the Palestine* Liberation Organisation^ and /Israel, in 
which I took part among others, was a success. We maitaged, to release 
from captivity (for some it had lasted decades) more Ih^n one thousand 
persons. It gave me special satisfaction when after the^ exchange both 
sides expressed gratitude to us. That was achieved Only because we are 
a neutral country which enjoys confidence and respect in the interna¬ 
tional community of $tates and also Among such groups as PLO factions 
which are recognised not by all. 

In the activity of some of > the sides these criteria are not always in 
accord with a conduct prescribed by the United Nations, the Helsinki 
agreements, and the idea of the equality of all countries, large and small, 
in the international community. This rernind me of an observation once 
made by a well-known Russian man of letters, which concerns intimate 
relations, but can be used m other spheres: “In general any woman 
claims many rights to *her’ man, though she does not leave a chance 
to extend them every day, if she can. At some time it gives you pleasure, 
then it is merely tolerable, and then it becomes unbearable”. My wish 
is this: let it always be “pleasure”, in the interest of peace, detente and 
equality! 


In conclusion I would like to thank again the editors of International 
'Affairs for giving me an opportunity freely to express my thoughts. 
And I wish the Soviet people, with many of whom I have friendly per¬ 
sonal ties, and the Soviet leadership great success in effecting the 
reforms to establish a new order of things within the country and in 
foreign relations, for the sake of progress and understanding among 
nations. 
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T wo press reports fairly typical in content read: “Beirut, May 5, 1988. 

Two French diplomats, Marcel Fontaine and Marcel Carton, were 
released lierc. They had been held hostage by Al-Jikhad al-Islami, an 
extremist organisation, since March 1985.” 

“Brazil, June 4, 1988. The Saudi Arabian Ambassador is robbed. Cri¬ 
minals broke into the Ambassador’s residence and, keeping him at gun 
point, made him open the safe and stole money and valuables worth 
$300,000. President of Brazil Jose Sarney visited the Ambassador to 
convey his regrets.” 

Regrettably, the record of kidnappings of diplomats, invasions of 
embassies and similar incidents is being constantly added to. 

Such a thing is hardly likely to happen in the USSR but, even so, 
what is done here to provide normal conditions for the work of foreign 
diplomats? How effectively are their immunity and privileges ensured? 

Dijiloniatic immunity and privileges are the special rights and privi¬ 
leges granted to foreign diplomats and diplomatic missions to enable 
them to perform their duties fruitfully. 

The roots of the concept of immunity go back to remote antiquity. 
You can come across it in the ancient Indian laws of Manu and in 
Homer’s poems, which attributed to foreign envoys a special kind of 
inviolability granted by Hermes ' and by Zeus himself. 

Diplomatic history has recorded numerous events involving diploma¬ 
tic immunity and privileges. Occasionally diplomats had to take up arms 
in order to defend the honour of their sovereign or their own dignity. 
Many attempts have been made to somehow codify the rights and privi¬ 
leges of diver.se categories of diplomats. 

The most productive attempt of this kind was the UN Conference on 
Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities in Vienna meeting of nations 
(1961), which approved a Convention on Diplomatic Intercourse and 
Immunities. Over 140 states have signed the Vienna Convention. This 
was made possible by reasonable compromises between countries with 
different social and economic systems, histories, cultures, national tradi¬ 
tions and customs. Hence the significance of this international Conven¬ 
tion as the main universal legal document on whose basis numerous 
questions relating to diplomats, diplomatic missions, immunity and privi¬ 
leges are settled. Some countries have incorporated provisions of the 
Convention in their national legislations. In ine with the Convention, 
the Soviet Union has adopted “Provisions on the Diplomatic and Consu¬ 
lar Missions of Foreign States on the Territory of the USSR”. They were 
approved by the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet on May 23, 
1966. 


T he Vienna Convention specifies that diplomatic immunity and privi¬ 
leges are granted not for the convenience of individuals but'with a 

The author is deputy Head of the Protocol Department at the Ministry of Poreinn 
Affairs of the USSR. 
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view to enabling diplomats and diplomatic missions to perform their 
functions effectively. Immunity is personal, and privileges may not be 
transferred from one person to another by agreement. All countries grant 
diplomatic immunity and privileges on a strictly reciprocal basis. Grant¬ 
ing foreign diplomats special rights and exempting them from their juris¬ 
diction of the host country, states consider them “aboslutely free” in 
fulfilling their mission. This is a manifestation of the sovereign equality 
of all states as subjects of international law. 

In the Soviet Union, diplomatic immunity and privileges are enjoyed 
by all those employees of foreign embassies whom the Ministry of Fo¬ 
reign Affairs recognises as diplomats and issues with papers confirming 
this. These are ambassadors, ministers, councillors and diplomats of 
other ranks (1st, 2nd and 3rd secretaries and attaches). Diplomatic 
status is extended to archivist-secretaries although there is no such rank 
in the Soviet diplomatic service. Immunity is enjoyed by trade represen¬ 
tatives, their deputies, trade councillors (attaches), defence attaches and 
their assistants, as well as by scientific, cultural, educational, agricultu¬ 
ral and press attaches. Immunity is also granted to the members of 
diplomats’ families. 

Under special agreements with the United States, Britain and Canada, 
diplomatic immunity and privileges are extended to Soviet administra¬ 
tive, technical and service personnel in Washington, London and Ottawa 
and to the same categories of staff members of the US, British and Cana¬ 
dian embassies in Moscow. 

The Protocol Department of the Soviet Foreign Ministry confirms 
the diplomatic status of embassy personnel by issuing diplomatic cards. 
These specify that their holders enjoy on Soviet territory all the privi¬ 
leges and immunity rights granted by the “Provisions” mentioned earlier. 

A diplomat would want to be accredited in the host country as spee¬ 
dily as possible. Not until this is done can he proceed to perform his 
functions, to enter into contact with representatives of the country an4 
solve the numerous problems arising from life in a foreign state. And 
since many diplomats do not speak the language of the country where 
they are to serve, papers certifying their status safeguard them against 
troubles and misunderstandings. 

For a diplomat to obtain a diplomatic card without delay, it is enough 
for his ernbas.sy to direct a note to the Protocol Department along with 
the applicant’s passport stating his rank, a filled-in accreditation form 
and four photographs. In deciding on the accreditation of diplomats, the 
Protocol Department is aware that some diplomatic passports make no 
mention of rank, the relevant entry merely saying “diplomat” (as in 
the ca.se of Ghana, Zaire, Zambia, the PDRY and certain other countries), 
“foreign service employee” (Nigeria, Singapore) or “government official” 
(India, Bangladesh, Pakistan). Britain issues no diplomatic passports 
as such, A British diplomat’s passport just mentions that the holder is 
“an employee of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service”. US diplomats are 
issued with passports which say that their holders are abroad by assign¬ 
ment of the State Department. In cases such as these, the embassy con¬ 
cerned has only to indicate a diplomat’s rank in the note going with 
his passport. 

In extraordinary situations an effort is made to spare diplomats 
arriving in Moscow difficulties. Let us say the husband has a diplomatic 
passport while his wife has an ordinary passport which was, moreover, 
issued by a different state. Nevertheless, the wife is granted complete 
diplomatic immunity and the customary privileges and issued with a 
relevant document. The unmarried daughter of a diplomat is entitled 
to a diplomatic card provided she has turned 18 and resides with her 
parents. 
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A similar procedure is followed in registering the passports of and 
issuing documents to members of the administrative, technical and ser-' 
vice personnel of diplomatic missions. Embassies are not required to 
specify the jobs of individual members of the administrative and techni-. 
cal service personnel. It is an internal matter of an embassy whether to 
employ its worker as a driver, a projectionist or for some other technical 
function. The Protocol ‘Department issues service cards to this category of 
foreigners, thereby granting them certain immunities and privileges. 
Domestic help in the families of diplomats register their papers with, 
the militia, enjoy rights and carry responsibilities under the Law on the 
Status of Foreign Citizens in the USSR approved in June 1981. 

Employees of foreign embassies in Moscow and members of their fami¬ 
lies are issued with papers three to five days after their arrival. In some 
countries it takes weeks or even months to get comparable papers. One, 
might think these countries ignore the principle of reciprocity. Difficul¬ 
ties attending the accreditation of Soviet diplomats tend to get represen¬ 
tatives of these countries treated in a similar manner in the Soviet 
Union. Blaming such cases on the sluggishness of the bureaucratic 
machine, a shortage of personnel responsible for issuing papers, and so 
on, does not sound credible. Unfortunately, the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations does not contain a provision making it incumbent 
on the signatory states to issue documents to foreign diplomats within, 
strictly specified time limits. However, international practice shows that 
this problem can be solved on a bilateral basis by signing appropriate 
agreements. Diplomats serving in Moscow do not encounter any major 
problems even when they lose their papers, for the Protocol Department 
does its best to issue a duplicate as soon as possible (in about a 
fortnight). 


T he basis for the diplomat’s immunity is inviolability of his person. 

The authorities are in duty bound to prevent any encroachment on a 
diplomat’s freedom and dignity. An ambassador is considered, now as 
in the past, to be the alter ego of the head of state who has appointed 
him. Every unfriendly act towards an ambassador is regarded as an 
attempt to damage the prestige of the state concerned and its head. 

Time was when diplomats were particularly sensitive to the slightest 
tactlesisnes, to say nothing of an affront or humiliation. Here is an exam¬ 
ple. Ill 1708 , police arrested the Russian Ambassador to London, Mat¬ 
veyev. The Queen offered her apologies through her Secretary of State. 
But the Ambassador was not satisfied and left the country without deli¬ 
vering his letters of recall, as custorn required at the time. The British 
representative in St. Petersburg, Lord Whitworth, was instructed to 
express in a, public audience with Peter I the Queen’s regrets at the 
insult offered to the Russian Ambassador. 

Harm done to a diplomat’i^ person often results in a serious deteriora¬ 
tion of relations between countries. The government under Lenin promp¬ 
tly calculated all the consequences which the assassination of German 
Ambassador Mirbach in Moscow on July 6; 1918, was likely to have for 
the Soviet Republic. Lenin concerned himself personally with the settle¬ 
ment of the conflict. He visited the Embassy to offer his condolences, and' 
the terrorists were severely punished. 

The Sjoviet Union is definitely against all infringement of diplomatic 
immunity, in partifcular of the personal inviolability of diplomats.. i 

The acts of terrorism, against diplomats that have lately gained in 
frequenejt cause legitimate anxiety. The Soviet representative was^ among 
those who took an explicit stand at the UN General Assembly! sitting 
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on December 13, 1984, in support of a resolution calling on the UN 
member nations tp protect diplomatic representatives. UN Secretary 
General P6rez de Cuellar, speaking in a messagb to the General Assem¬ 
bly of the assassination of Evner ,Ergun, deputy Director of the .UN 
Centre for Social Development and Humanitarikn Questions, in Vienna 
on November 19, 1984, pointed, out that acts of terrorism must be univer¬ 
sally and emphatically condernned. Many UN member states insisted on 
meting out harsh punishment to terrorists. The Libyan representative^ 
Radja’e Azzarouk, said during the debate that “prophets and ambassa¬ 
dors” had' received special protection ever since the earth’s creation. 

I could cite numerous examples of respectful treatment by Soviet 
people of foreign diplomats and members of their families. A diplomat 
who has lost his papers or has lost his way in the city can rest assured 
that the very first passer-by, let alone a representative of the authoritieSr 
will do his best to help. 

This is why diplomats do not hesitate to visit Moscow’s parks, exhibi¬ 
tions and theatres, travel to the countryside in summer, take ski trips in 
winter, and why they can stroll in the city at any hour of the day. They 
make over ten thousand trips a year around the Soviet Union. 

But a diplomat’s own imprudence may land him in an awkward 
situation. 

In February 1979 a diplomat rang up the Foreign Ministry to demand 
punishment for somebody who he said had injured his honour and dig¬ 
nity. Speaking fluent Russian, he told the following story; 

When he went down to the Smolenskaya metro station a woman 
walked up to him and offered to tell his fortune. He accepted. The woman 
took him aside and began telling his fortune. A few minutes later she 
asked him to “gild her p"alm”. He gave her a fairly large sum of money. 
The palm-reading went on, and then the woman slipped away with his 
money without telling him anything about his future. 

The finale of an attempt by another diplomat to sell a TV set to an 
unknown woman in contravention of the established practice was just 
as disastrous. He found himself without his set and the money he had 
expected to get for it. 

Attempts by some diplomats accredited in Moscow to contact doubtful 
individuals in order to buy icons or antiques give cause for concern. 
Both sides know that such objects are not for sale in the Soviet Union 
nor may they be taken out of the country. These “business deals” are 
risky and place diplomats in a situation where their immunity cannot 
guarantee inviolability. And it is equally risky for a diplomat to “do 
business” by illegally selling consumer goods he has brought from 
abroad. 


I nviolability begins with a diplomat’s arrival in the host country and 
ends with his departure. Diplomats retain inviolability even when 
diplomatic relations are severed. In such a contingency the authorities 
must provide for the diplomats’ unhampered and safe departure; this is 
done on a reciprocal basis. A diplomat’s personal inviolability comes to an 
end if he takes up permanent residence in the host country. 

Inviolability applies to heads of state or government and foreign 
njiinisters during their stay 6n Soviet territory. With due regard .to 
established international practice and the principles of international cour¬ 
tesy, the Soyiet Union extends immunity to foreign nationals who are 
staying in oitr country or travelling through it and have diplomatic, pas¬ 
sports or equivalent docu^nenth. 

The authorities of the host country are expected to Safeguard the invio¬ 
lability of diplomatic missionis, ambasafadors’ residences, embassy build- 
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ings and diplomats’ living quarters. “The receiving State,” says Para¬ 
graph 2 of Article 22 of the Vienna Convention, “is under a special duty 
to take all appropriate steps to protect the premises of the mission against 
any intrusion or damage and to prevent any disturbance of the peace of 
the mission or impairment of its dignity.” 

Every country arranges the protection of diplomatic missions according 
to its own conception of the obligations imposed by the Vienna Conven¬ 
tion. This is not always satisfactorily done. The attempts made in some 
countries to induce embassies to hire policemen or other guards amount 
to shifting their obligations on to the shoulders of foreign states. Refe¬ 
rences to the “lack” of funds for the protection of diplomatic missions* 
do not sound convincing. 

It is a different matter when the authorities of the host country decide, 
as is done in the Soviet Union, on the form and extent of protection. 
These may vary but they are all intended to assure every embassy 
reliable protection. 

While adopting every appropriate measure for the protection of em¬ 
bassy premises, the host country “...shall permit and protect free com¬ 
munication on the part of the mission for all official purposes” (Article 
27 of the Vienna Convention). 

These two fundamental principles determine the meaning of protecting 
diplomatic missions. In Moscow this is done in such a way as, to give 
embassies certainty of their absolute safety and yet to allow nothing to 
interfere with the performance of their functions. Occasionally it is held 
against the militia that it allegedly hinders visitors from entering an 
embassy. This is a preconceived assertion. Indeed, even when an embassy 
tries to assign to militiamen the function of doormen the Protocol Depart¬ 
ment makes it clear that visitors are admitted by staff members of the 
embassy entrusted with this duty. They alone may admit or refuse 
admission to visitors by agreement with the ambassador. 

Experience has shown that some embassies have no such employees. 
This is fraught with negative consequences. Trouble may arise even where 
the embassy staff does include such employees. With direct help from the 
staff of an embassy in Moscow, a mentally deranged Soviet citizen made 
his way into the building with a home-made explosive device hidden 
under his overcoat and demanded to be flown out of the country, saying 
that he would blow up himself and the embassy if refu.sed. After repeated 
attempts to make the man leave the embassy was compelled to ask the 
militia for help. The incident could have been avoided if it were not for 
the fact that embassy officials themselves admitted the intruder, doing 
it almost respectfully. Nothing can guarantee protection of a diplomatic 
mission against attempted intrusion by mentally-deranged individuals or 
criminals wanted by the militia. It follows that the system of protecting 
embassies must rule out infringements of their inviolability. 

Occasionally an embassy seeks the militia’s assistance in what may 
be regarded as a “family quarrel”. For instance, foreign students dissa¬ 
tisfied with some action of the ambassador of their country threaten him. 
The ambassador, fearing for his safety, asks the militia to guard the 
embassy more closely and may even request it to turn “unbidden guests” 
out of his residence or the embassy. It is well that such incidents were 
settled peacefully in Moscow. There is no doubt that no act of violence 
against an ambassador could have been allowed. 

In an emergency such as a fire, flood, earthquake, and so on, the 
authorities of the host country have no right to enter the area of an 
embassy or the ambassador’s residence without the latter’s explicit con¬ 
sent. When, in February 1988, firemen arrived to extinguish a fire in the 
US Embassy they had to wait for permission to enter the building. 
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Embassy premises and diplomats’ living quarters are off timits for 
investigating authorities. No one is allowed to search an embassy; its 
furniture can be neither requisitioned nor sequestered. How very puncti¬ 
lious diplomats are on this score is illustrated by the following example: 

The Protocol Department received a note of protest from an embassy. 
The note said that a wicker chair and a tomato plant had disappeared 
from the garden of a diplomat’s home in his absence. The militia con¬ 
ducted an investigation to preclude a recurrence of anything like that. 

The concept of normal work conditions for embassies implies not only 
the inviolability of diplomats and diplomatic missioms, but their sur¬ 
roundings. There is no accepting the attitude of the authorities in some 
countries where they allow the holding of demonstration outside diploma¬ 
tic missions where threats and slogans are shouted through megaphones 
on the prete.xt of so-called free e.xpression of the people’s will. We kno\» 
that those allegedly free rallies are actually well-rehearsed and paid 
political actions by those who oppose normal state-to-state relations. The 
attempts to minimise their significance are indefensible. And as for 
assurances that those demonstrations are under official control, they are 
often at variance with reality. As a result, the authorities are compelled 
to make up at their own expense for the damage caused to the mission. 


Wou can often sec in Moscow cars with somewhat unusual red or 
■ orange number plates which differ from the usual black-and-white 
plates. Red plats marked D and T indicate that the cars belong to 
foreign diplomats (embassies) and to administrative, technical or service 
personnel, respectively. Ambassadors’ cars are marked CMD (chef de 
mission diplomatique). Orange plates marked K. indicate that the cars 
are owned by foreign correspondent.s, and plates marked M, by represen¬ 
tatives of foreign firms, banks or airlines. 

It is a universally accepted rule for the militia to ensure the unham¬ 
pered use of vehicles belonging to embassy personnel. Where a diplomat 
breaks a traffic regulation, a militiaman stops him to announce the viola¬ 
tion and occasionally to reprove the driver. In the event of a serious 
violation a report is drawn up, and the Foreign Ministry is notified in 
order that it may take appropriate steps through diplomatic channels. 

Diplomats in the Soviet Union are never fined for breaking traffic 
regulations or parking in the wrong place. In some countries police 
impose fines but diplomats never pay them. 

This measure is expected to discourage diplomats from ignoring the 
rules of the road. But whereas it is understandable, informing the press 
of traffic violations by diplomats is hardly right. Relevant press reports, 
carried under flashy headlines, arouse resentment or even hostility 
towards diplomats among the population. 

Regrettably, diplomats in Moscow break traffic regulations quite often. 
The response varies according to the nature of the violation from a 
rebuke to the offender to his being asked to leave the country. Needless 
to say, he must make up for the damage he has done to the property of 
Soviet organisations or citizens. Generally this is accomplished through 
the company which has insured his car. In the same way he is paid com¬ 
pensation when a traffic accident has occurred through no fault of his 
own. Attempts by some diplomats in Moscow to dispense with insuring 
their cars create considerable difficulties for themselves and the embas¬ 
sies concerned. 

The militia has no right to search a car without permission from the 
diplomat who owns the vehicle. In the Soviet Union as in other coun¬ 
tries, driving while under the influence of alcohol is classified as a gross 
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violation of traffic regulations. When this occur® a traffic inspector is 
ontitled to ask the offender to continue his trip by; public transport or to 
telephone the embassy of his country to get help. 

A diplomat is not obliged to pass through a medical examination with 
the aim of measuring the amount of alcohol in his system. But even when 
he is diagnosed so the militia may not detain him. Still loss may an 
attempt be made to prosecute him. Should he be summoned to a court, 
he is not obliged to appear, and the Foreign Ministry must advise the 
court of his immunity from the host country’s jurisdiction, thus ensuring 
the inviolability of his person. 

This procedure exists in the Soviet Union. It fully guarantees diplo¬ 
matic inviolability. However, diplomats are expected to respect the laws 
and regulations of the host country, and therefore a diplomat guilty of a 
particularly grave violation of them may be declared persona non grata 
and asked to leave the country without delay. 

Stale symbols such as flags and insignia arc inviolable. The authori¬ 
ties must sec to their protection. All outrage against them draws sharp 
protests and leads to a- worsening of relations. 

There are numerous privileges applying to diplomatic missions and 
diplomats in Moscow. They include exemption from slate and other taxes, 
customs duties and customs examination. Diplomats arc free to import 
various goods, including durables, according to their personal require¬ 
ments. But every country, the Soviet Union included, has a. stake in 
ensuring that no banned articles (drugs, arms, pornography, etc.) are 
imported nor artistic valuables, many of which are national property, 
taken out of the country. And so when customs officers suspect a diplo¬ 
mat of having in his baggage articles whose import and export are pro¬ 
hibited they have q right to examine it in his presence or in that of a 
person authorised by him. The Foreign Ministry from time to lime gets 
the customs reports of violations of customs regulations by foreign diplo¬ 
mats. While a single incident can be ascribed to Ignorance, a recurrence 
of it can only be interpreted as a deliberate act and is therefore bound to 
have negative consequences for the offender. 

However favourable the situation in the host country may be for 
diplomats and however reliably the authorities may protect diplomatic 
rights, diplomats need immunity and privileges if they are to success¬ 
fully function. In granting immunity and privileges, states proceed from 
the assumption that diplomats will respect the laws and regulations of 
the host country. 

The experience of foreign diplomatic activity in Moscow shows that 
thpse who follow this rule can work fruitfully, live in tranquillity and 
spind their free time pleasantly. 

. ‘ The laws of Manu, which took shape in the first millennium B. C., are a code 
of rules concerning the Indians’ religious duties. They also deal with political, legal 
and military matters. Manu is the mythical progenitor of mankind, and Hermes is the 
Greek god of trade and the crafts, phtron of ambassadors and embassies. 



Llillts IN TIME 


KIM PHILBY: THE KNOWN AND THE UNKNOWN 


H istory is made not only by nations but by personalities as well, 
although the latter, as a rule, remain in the shadows. They make a 
different contribution to the immense volume of events, facts, tragedies; 
victories and defeats which make history. There is one quite scanty cate-, 
gory of people the significance of whose work is not diminished or ren¬ 
dered less important by the fact that it was cloaked in mystery for a 
long time. 

Kim Philby is dead. He was a man of profound convictions, an acute 
mind and passions which would probably be more than enough for many 
other people. 

In his last interview to The Sunday Times on January 19, 1988, Kim 
Philby said: “I have always operated at two levels, a personal leyel and 
a political level. When the two have come to a conflict I have had to 
put politics first. This conflict can be very painful. 1 don’t like deceiving 
people, especially friends... I feel very badly about it. But then soldiers 
feel badly about the necessity of killing in wartime.” 

Our readers grew accustomed to treating Soviet intelligence agents 
as fearless knights without fear who know no doubts or misgivings 
in tackling the problems confronting them. However, life is always more 
diverse and intricate than any images. 

In the same interview to The Sunday Times Philby admits that he 
had doubts because “the Brezhnev period was stultifying” and he “had 
a very difficult time under his leaden influence”. 

Today, particular respect is evoked by his dignified and resolute rejec¬ 
tion of Stalinism, a feeling that Philby never concealed, his unshakable 
faith in the eventual victory of the humanistic ideas of socialism which 
had led Philby to the Soviet intelligence service way back in 1933. 

The editors of International Affairs believe, that our readers are an¬ 
xious to learn about some thoughts and reflections of Kim Philby written 
by him for the Western audience in 1968. The inroduction by a British 
writer and a friend of Kim’s, Graham Greene, is a valuable contribution 
to the book My Silent War published in Britain. 

For its readers the journal has printed a short biography of Kim 
Philby until 1965 from the same publication. Compiled by Vitali Rep- 
nitsky. 

FOREWORD 

I 

T his short book has been written at intervals since my arrival in Mos¬ 
cow nearly five*^years ago. From time to time in the course of writing 
it, 1 took counsel with friends whose advice I valued. I accepted some 
of the suggestions made and rejected others. One suggestion which 
I refected was that J should make the book more exciting by heavier 
emphasis on the hazards of the long journey from Cambridge to Moscow. 

1 prefer to rest on a round, unvarnished tale. 

When the book was brought to a provisional conclusion last summer 
(1967), I gave, long consideration to the. desirability of publishing it,. 
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again consulting a few friends whose views might be helpful. The gene¬ 
ral consensus of opinion, with which 1 agreed at the time, was that the 
question of publication should be. shelved indefinitely. The main reason 
for this was that publication seemed likely to cause a rumpus, with 
international complications the nature of which was difficult to foresee. 
It seemed unwise to take action that might have consequences beyond 
the range of reasonable prediction. So I decided to sit on my typescript. 

The situation has been completely changed by articles which appeared 
in The Sunday Times and The Observer in October 1967. Those articles, 
in spite of a number of factual inaccuracies and errors of interpretation 
(and, I fear, gratifying exaggeration of my own talents), present .a 
substantially true picture of my career. It was immediately suggested, 
of course, by rival newspapers that The Sunday Times and The Observer 
had fallen victim to a gigantic plant. The absurdity of this suggestion 
has already been exposed in The Sunday Times. For my part, I can only 
add tihat I was offered an opportunity to vet the typescript of The Sunday 
Times articles before publication and, after reflection, deliberately decli¬ 
ned. I fell that the Editor should be prepared to stand by the conclusions 
reached by his own staff, and that the objectivity of the articles would 
be open to attack if I, so interested a party, intervened. 

As I say, these articles completely changed the situation. The conse¬ 
quences of the truth being disclosed are on us irrevocably, for better 
or worse. I can therefore offer my book to the public without jncurring 
the charge of wanting to muddy waters. My purpose is simply io correct 
certain inaccuracies and errors of interpretation, and to present a more 
fully rounded picture. 

The first serious crisis of my career was long drawn out, lasting 
roughly from the middle of 1951 to the end of 1955. Throughout it, I was 
sustained by the thought that nobody could pin on me any link with 
Communist organisations, for the simple reason that I had never been a 
member of any. The first thirty years of my work for the cause in which 
I believed were, from the beginning, spent underground. This long phase 
started in Central Europe in June 1933; it ended in Lebanon in January 
1963. Only then was I able to emerge in my true colours, the colours of 
a Soviet intelligence officer. 

Until quite recently, when The Sunday Times and The Observer let 
some large and fairly authentic cats out of the bag, writers who touched 
my case in newspaper articles and books thrashed around wildly in the 
dark. They cannot be blamed for their ignorance since throughout my 
career I was careful not to advertise the truth. But some blame perhaps 
attaches to them for rushing into print in that blissful state, and for 
their insistence on looking for complex explanations where simple ones 
would have served better. The simple truth, of course, was painful to a 
crumbling Establishment and its Transatlantic friends. But the attempt 
to wash it away in words, whether ingenious or just nonsensical, was 
futile and foredoomed to failure. 

After nearly a year of illegal activity in Central Europe, I returned 
to England. It was time for me to start earning my own living. Then 
something evidently happened. Within a few weeks I had dropped all 
my political friends and had begun to frequent functions at the German 
Embassy. I joined the Anglo-German Fellowship, and did much of the 
legwork involved in an abortive attempt to start, with Nazi funds, a trade 
journal designed to foster good relations between Britain and Germany. 
In spite of my best efforts, this strange venture failed, because aqpther 
group got in ahead of us. But while the negotiations were in progress, 

I paid several visits to Berlin for talks with the Propaganda Ministry and 
the Dienststelle Ribbentrop. No one has so far suggested that I had 
switched from Communism to Nazism. The simpler, and true, explana- 
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tion is that overt and covert links between Britain and Germany at that 
time were of serious concern to the Soviet Government. 

The Spanish war broke out during one of my visits to Berlin. The 
Nazis were cock-a-hoop, and it was not until I returned to England that 
I learnt that General Franco had not taken over the whole country, but 
that a long civil war was in prospect. My next assignment was to Fas¬ 
cist-occupied territory in Spain with the aim of bedding down there, as 
close to the centre of things as possible, on a long-term basis. That mis¬ 
sion was successful, for within a few weeks I became the accredited cor¬ 
respondent of The Times with Franco’s forces, and served as such 
throughout the whole heart-breaking war. Again, no one has suggested 
that this made me a Falangista. The simpler explanation still holds the 
field; I was there on Soviet service. 

In August 1939, when the war clouds were piling up fast over Dan¬ 
zig, The Times told me to forget Spain and hold myself in readiness 
for attachment to any British force that might be sent to the Western 
Front. It was as good as I could have expected in the circumstances. 
Any war correspondent with an enquiring mind could amass a huge 
amount of information which censorship would not allow him to publish; 
and my experience in Spain had taught me the right sort of question to 
ask. As it turned out, British headquarters were established in Arras, 
within easy reach of Paris. I spent most of my weekends in the heaving 
anonymity of the capital, not only for the obvious purpose of philander¬ 
ing. But, good as it was, the Arras post was not good enough. I had been 
lold in pressing terms by my Soviet friends that my first priority must be 
the British secret service. Before the press corps left for France in early 
October, I dropped a few hints here and there. All that I could then do 
was sit back and wait. This book describes in some, though not complete, 
detail how this new venture was crowned with success. 

In case doubt should still lurk in devious minds, a plain statement 
of the facts is perhaps called for. In early manhood, I became an accre¬ 
dited member of the Soviet intelligence service. I can therefore claim to 
have been a Soviet intelligence officer for some thirty-odd years, and 
will no doubt remain one until death or senile decay forces my retire¬ 
ment. But most of my work has lain in fields normally covered, in British 
and American practice, by agents. I will therefore describe myself 
henceforth as an agent. 

‘Agent,’ of course, is a term susceptible of widely different interpre¬ 
tations. It can mean a simple courier carrying messages between two 
points; it can mean the writer of such messages; it can imply advisory 
or even executive functions. I passed through the first stage rapidly, and 
was soon writing, or otherwise providing, information on an increasingly 
voluminous scale. As I gained in knowledge and experience, consultative 
and executive functions were gradually added to the mere acquisition 
and transmission of intelligence. This process ran parallel to my rising 
seniority in the British service, in which, from about 1944 onwards, I was 
consulted on a wide range of policy problems. 

Some writers have recently spoken of me as a double agent, or even 
as a triple agent. If this is taken to mean that I was working with equal 
zeal for two or more sides at once, it is seriously misleading. All through 
my career, I have bfeen a straight penetration agent working in the Soviet 
interest. The fact that I joined the British Secret Intelligence Service 
is neither here nor there; I regarded my SIS appointments purely in the 
light of cover-jobs, to be carried out sufficiently well to ensure my attain¬ 
ing positions in which my service to the Soviet Union would be most 
effective. My connection with SIS must be seen against my prior total 
commitment to the Soviet Union which I regarded then, as I do now, 
the inner fortress of the world movement. 
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In the first year or two, I penetrated very little, though I did beat 
Gordon Lonsdale to the London School of Oriental Studies by ten years. 
During that period, I was a sPrt of intelligence probationer. I still look 
back with wonder at the infinite patience shown by my seniors in the 
service, a patience matched only by their intelligent understanding. Week 
after week, we would meet in one or other of the remoter open spaces 
in London; week after week, I Would reach the rendezvous empty-handed, 
and leave with a load of painstaking advice, admonition and encourage¬ 
ment. I was often despondent at my failure to achieve anything worth¬ 
while, but the' lessons went on and sank deep. When the time came for 
.serious work, I found myself endowed with much of the required mental 
equipment. 

It was just as well, for my first challenges came in Germany and in 
Fascist Spain, both countries with a short way of despatching enemy 
intelligence agents. My reward came during the Spanish war, when 
I learnt that my probationary period was considered at an end; I emer¬ 
ged from the conflict as a fully-fledged officer of the Soviet service. 

How did it ail begin? My decision to play an active part in the- 
struggle against reaction was not the result of sudden conversion. My 
earliest thoughts on politics turned me towards the labour movement; 
and one of my first acts on going up to Cambridge in 1929 was to join 
the Cambridge University Socialist Society (CUSS). For the first two 
years, I attended its meetings with regularity, but otherwise took little 
part in its proceedings. Through general reading, I became gradually 
aware that the Labour Party in Britain stood well apart from the main¬ 
stream of the Left as a world-wide force. But the real turning-point in 
my thinking came with the demoralisation and rout of the Labour Party 
in 1931. It seemed incredible that the party should be so helpless against 
the reserve strength which reaction could mobilise in time of crisis. More 
important still, the fact that a supposedly sophisticated electorate had 
been stampeded by the cynical propaganda of the day threw serious 
doubt on the validity of the assumptions underlying parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy as a whole. 

This book is not a history or a treatise or a polemic. It is a personal 
record, and I intend to stray as little as possible from my main theme. 
It is therefore enough to say at this point that it was the Labour disaster 
of 1931 which first set me seriously to thinking about possible alterna¬ 
tives to the Labour Party. I began to take a more active part in the 
proceedings of the CUSS, and was its Treasurer in 1932/33. This brought 
me into contact with streams of Left-wing opinion critical of the Labour 
Party, notably with the Communists. Extensive reading and growing 
appreciation of the classics of European Socialism alternated with vigo¬ 
rous and sometimes heated discussions within the Society. It was a slow 
and brain-racking process; my transition from a Socialist viewpoint to, 
a Communist one look two years. It was not until ^my last term at Cam¬ 
bridge, in the summei- of 1933, that I threw off my last doubts. I left the 
university with a degree and with the conviction that my life must be 
devoted to Communism. 

I have long since lost my degree (indeed, I think it is the possession 
of M15). But I have retained the conviction. It is here, perhaps, that a 
doubt may assail the reader. It cannot be so very surprising that I 
adopted a Communist viewpoint in the thirties; so many of my contem¬ 
poraries made the same choice. But many of those who made the choice 
in those days changed sides when some of the worst features of Stalin¬ 
ism became apparent. I stayed the course. It is reasonable to ask why. 

It is extremely difficult for the ordinary human being, lacking the 
gift of total recall, to describe exactly hdw he reached such-and-such 
a decision more than thirty years ago. In my own case, an attempt to 
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“do SO woldd mate appallingly tedious reading. Bat ais l^le q^ti^ 
be asked, it must be answer^, eVten if the ajuswer tfkds the form of |proia 
over-simplification. . \ V ■ 

It seemed to me, when it became clear that much was going badly 
wrong in the Soviet Union,’that I had three possible coursei|( of,jetton. 
First, I could give up politics altogether. This I knew to be .quite: rmp^- 
sible.^ It is true that I have tastes and enthusiasms outside 'politic$; but 
it is politics alone that give them meaning and coherence. Second, f could 
continue political activity on a totally different^basis. But where was 
I to go? The politics of the Baldwin-Chamberlain era struck me then, 
as they strike me now, as much more than 'the politics of folly. The folly 
was evil. I saw the road leading me into; the political position of the 
querulous outcast, or the Koestler-Crankshaw-Muggeridge variety, rail¬ 
ing at the movement that had let me down, at the God that had failed 
me. This seemed a ghastly fate, however lucrative it might have bden. 

The third course of action open to me was to stick it out, in the con¬ 
fident faith that the principles of the Revolution would outlive the aber¬ 
ration of individuals, however enormous. It was the course I chose, 
guided partly by reason, partly by instinct. Graham Greene, in a book 
appropriately called The Confidental Agent, imagines a scene in which 
the heroine asks the hero if his leaders are any belter than the others. 
‘No. Of course not,’ he replied. ‘But I still prefer the people they lead— 
even if they lead them all wrong.’ ‘The poor, right or wrong,’ she scoffed. 
It's no worse—is it?—than my country, right or wrong. You choose your 
side once and for all—of course, it may be the wrong side. Only history 
can tell that.’ 

The passage throws some light on rny altitude in the depths of the 
Stalin cult. But I now have no doubt about the verdict of history. My 
persisting faith in Communism does not mean that my views and atti¬ 
tudes have remained fossilised for thirty-odd years. They have been in¬ 
fluenced and modified, sometimes rudely, by the appalling events of my 
lifetime. I have quarrelled with my political friends on major issues, and 
still do so. There is still an awful lot of work ahead; there will be ups 

and downs. Advances which thirty years ago, I hoped to see in my life¬ 

time, may have to wait a generation or two. But, as I look over Moscow 
from my study window, I can see the solid foundations of the future I 
glimpsed at Cambridge. 

Finally, it is a sobering thought that, but for the power of the So¬ 
viet Union and the Communist idea, the Old World, if not the whole 

world, would now be ruled by Hitler and Hirohito, It is a matter of 
great pride to me that I was invited, at so early an age, to play my 
infinitesimal part in building up that power. How, where and when I 
became a member of the Soviet intelligence service is. a matter for my- 
sblf and my comrades. I will only say that, when the proposition was 
made to me, I did not hesitate. One does not look twice at an offer of 
enrolment in an elite force. 


aRAHAM OREiN ABOUT PHILBY 

T his is not at all the book.that Philby^s enemies:anticipated. It is an 
honest one, well-written,, bften amusing, and the stor^- he has to tell, 
after the flight of Burgess, and Maclean, is far more gripping than any 
novel of espionage I can remember. We. were told to iexpect a lot of 
propaganda, but it contains none,“ unless a dignified ^atement of his 
beliefs and motives can be t;alled propaganda. The end, bf course, in his 
eyes is held' to justify;the rpeans, but thfa is a view taken, perhaps less 
openly, by npOst mentinvolybd in politics, if we are to judge th^ by 
Iheir,action^, whether:]^e politician be a Disraeli or a Wilson. be-. 
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trayed his country—yes, perhaps he did, but who among us has not 
committed treason to something or someone more important than a 
country? In Philby’s own eyes he was working for a shape of things 
to come from which his country would benefit. 

Like many Catholics who, in the reign of Elizabeth, worked for the 
victory of Spain, Philby has a chilling certainty in the correctness of 
his judgement, the logical fanaticism of a man who, having once found 
a faith, is not going to lose it because of the injustices or cruelties in¬ 
flicted by erring human instruments. How many a kindly Catholic must 
have endured the long bad days of the Inquisition with this hope of the 
future as a riding anchor. Mistakes of policy would have had no effect 
on his faith, nor the evil done by some of his leaders. If there was a 
Torqueniada now, he would have known in his heart that one day there 
would be a John XXIII. ‘It cannot be very surprising that I adopted a 
Communist viewpoint in the Thirties; so many of my contemporaries 
made the same choice. But many of those who made their choice in those 
days changed sides when some of the worst features of Stalinism became 
apparent. I stayed the- course,’ Philby writes, and he demands fairly 
enough what alternative there could possibly be to the bad Baldwin- 
Chamberlain era. 

His account of the British Secret Service is devastatingly true. ‘The 
ea§e of my entry surprised me. It appeared later that the only enquiry 
made into my past was the routine reference to MI5, who passed my 
name through their records and came back with the laconic statement: 
“Nothing recorded Against.’” (He was luckier than I was. I had a 
police record, for after a libel action brought against me by Miss Shir¬ 
ley Temple the papers had been referred to the Director of Public Pro¬ 
secutions, and the trace had therefore to be submitted to C himself.) 
There was even a moment when Philby wondered whether it really was 
the Secret Service which he had entered. His first factual reports in¬ 
clined his Soviet contact to the view that he had got into the wrong 
organisation. 

His character studies are admirable if unkind. Don’t talk to me of 
ghost writers: only Philby could have been responsible for these. Anyone 
who was in Section V will agree with his estimate of its head, Feli.x 
Cowgill, whom he was to displace. ‘Cowgill revelled in his isolation. 
He was one of those pure souls who denounce all opponents as “poli¬ 
ticians.” ’ The Deputy Chief of the Secret Service is immediately recog¬ 
nisable. ‘Vivian was long past his best—if, indeed, he had ever had one. 
He had a reedy figure, carefully dressed crinkles in his hair, and wet 
eyes.’ To C himself. Brigadier Menzics, Philby is unexpectedly kind, 
though perhaps the strict limitations of his praise and a certain note 
of high patronage will not endear the portrait to the subject. For Skar- 
don, the MI5 interrogator who broke Fuchs down, he has a true crafts¬ 
man’s respect. 

If this book required a sub-title I would suggest: The Spy As Crafts¬ 
man. No one could have been a better chief than Kim Philby when he 
was in charge of the Iberian section of V. He worked harder than any¬ 
one and never gave the impression of labour. He was always relaxed, 
completely unflappable. He was in those days, of course, fighting the 
same war as his colleagues: the extreme strain must have come later, 
when he was organising a new section to counter Russian espionage, 
but though then he was fighting quite a different war, he maintained his 
craftsman’s pride. He was determined that his new section shoul/l be 
organised better than any other part of the ramshackle SIS. ‘By the 
time our final bulky report was ready for presentation to the Chief, we 
felt we had produced the design of something like a service, with enough 
serious inducements to tempt able young men to regard it as a career 
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for life.’ He set about recruiting with care and enthusiasm. ‘The impor¬ 
tant thing was to get hold of the good people while they were still 
available. With peacetime economies already in sight, it would be much 
easier to discard surplus staff than to find people later to fill in any 
gaps that might appear.’ No Soviet contact this time would be able to 
wonder whether he had penetrated the right outfit. A craftsman’s pride, 
yes, and of course something else. Only an efficient section could 
thoroughly test the security of the Russian service. It was a fascinating 
manoeuvre, though only one side knew that its was a mock war. 

The story of mw, to attain his position, he eliminated Cowgill makes 
as he admits, for ‘sour reading, just as it makes sour writing’—one 
feels for a moment the sharp touch of the icicle in the heart. I saw the 
beginning of this affair—indeed I resigned rather than accept the pro¬ 
motion which was one tiny cog in the machinery of his intrigue. I attri¬ 
buted it then to a personal drive for power, the only characteristic in 
Philby which I thought disagreeable. I am glad now that 1 was wrong. 
He was serving a cause and not himself, and so my old liking for him 
comes back, as I remember with pleasure those long Sunday lunches 
at St Albans when the whole sub-section relaxed under his leadership 
for a few hours of heavy drinking, and later the meetings over a pint 
on fire-watching nights at the pub behind St. Jame’s Street. If one made 
an error of judgement he was sure to minimise it and cover it up, 
without criticism, with a halting stammered witticism. He had all the 
small loyalties to his colleagues, and of course his big loyalty was un¬ 
known to us. 

Some years later, after his clearance by Macmillan in the House of 
Commons, I and another old friend of Kim were together in Crowbo- 
rough and we thought to look him up. There was no sign of any tend¬ 
ing in the overgrown garden and no answer to the bell when we rang. 
We looked through the windows of the ugly sprawling Edwardian house, 
on the borders of Ashdown forest, in this poor man’s Surrey. The post 
hadn’t been collected for a long time—the floor under the door was lit¬ 
tered with advertising brochures. In the kitchen there were some empty 
milk bottles, and a single dirty cup and saucer in the sink. It was more 
like an abandoned gypsy encampment than the dwelling of a man with 
wife and children. We didn’t know it, but he had already left for Bei¬ 
rut—the last stage of his journey to Moscow, the home which he had 
never seen. After thirty years in the underground surely he had earned 
his right to a rest. 


CHRONOLOGY OF PHILBY'S CAREER 

1912 Harold Adrian Russell ‘Kim’ Philby born on 1 January in Amballa, 
India, son of Harry St John Philby, an Indian Civil Service of¬ 
ficer who later became a renowned Arabist and converted Mus¬ 
lim, and Dora Philby. 

1925 Philby goes to Westminster School. 

1929 Enters Trinity College, Cambridge at the age of seventeen and 
joins the Cambridge University Socialist Society. 

1930 Guy Burgess q.rrives at Trinity from Eton. 

1932 Becomes Treasurer of the Cambridge University Socialist Society. 

1933 Leaves Cambridge a convinced Communist with a degree in Eco¬ 
nomics, then goes to Vienna where Chancellor Dr Engelbert Doll- 
fuss is preparing the first ‘putsch’ in February 1934. Philby be¬ 
comes a Soviet agent. 

1934 Clash between the Government and the Socialists in Vienna. On 
24 February Philby marries Litzi Friedman; then in May, after 
the collapse of the. Socialist movement in Vienna, he returns with 
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hib Wife tof Engl'dnd. He ^gins'Svork as a sub-editor of the Li¬ 
beral irfbnlhly, Review of Reviews, and joins the Anglo-German 
Fellowship of which Burgess is also a member—its pro-Hitler ma¬ 
gazine, supported by f^azi fuf^s was edited by Philby. To cover 
up his communist bacl|groun# be also makes repeated visits to 
Berlin for talks with the German propaganda Ministry and with 
von Ribbentrop’s Foreign Office. 

1937 In February he arrives in Spain to report the Civil War from Fran¬ 
co’s side. In July he becomes .correspondent of The Times with 
Franco’s forces. 

1938 Awarded the ‘Red Cross of Military Merit’ by Franco personally* 

1939 In July leaves Spain and becomes war correspondent of The Ti¬ 
mes at the British headquarters in Arras. 

1940 In June, after the evacuation of British forces from the conti¬ 
nent, he returns to England Recruited by the British Secret Ser¬ 
vice and attachc3 to SIS under Guy Burgess in Section D. As¬ 
signed to school for under-cover work at Brickendonbury Hall, 
4iear Hertford, but on its being disbanded transferred to Special 

' Operations in London and assigned to the teaching staff of a 
new school for general training in techniques of sabotage and 
^ subversion at Beaulieu, Hampshire. 

1941 Transferred to SIS, Section V, under Major Cowgill. Philby was 
put in charge of the Ibdrian sub^section, responsible for British 
intelligence m Spain and Portugal. 

1942 Marries his second wife, Aileen Furse OSS party under Norman 

Pearson arrives in London for liaison with British Secret Service. 

Philby’s. area of responsibility is extended to include North Afri¬ 
ca and Italian espionage under newly formed counter-intelligence 
units. ' > 

1943 Section V rttoves from St Albans to London. 

1944 Appointed head of s''newly created section (Section IX) designed 
f to operate ^igainst communism and the Soviet Union. 

1945 The Volkov -incident Philby’s position is seriously threatened by 
’■ ,a Russian agent w^o offers to ‘talk.’ 

'1946 Takes a ‘field’ appointment—officially to be I'irst Secretary with 

,* the British Embassy in Turkey, actually to be head of the Tur- 

i' kish SIS station. 

1949 , Becomes SI^ representative iri Washington, as lop British Sec-' 
' ret Service officer working in liaisofv with the CIA and FBI. He 
'sits irt> on Special Policy Committee directing the ill-fated Anglo- 

U.S. attempt to infiltrate anti-communist agents into Albania to 
topple the Enver Hoxha regime. ' * 

1950 Guy Burgess arrives in Washington on assignment as Second 
Secretary of the British Embassy,^and’Philby invites him to stay 
at his house on Nebraska Avepue. ' 

1951 Philby is informed the tightening net of suspicion surrounding 
, For^n Office diplornat and (Soviet ageht, Donald Maclean, whose 
' British Emb;dssy positidn in Wasfiingl6n at the end of the war 

had placed Bim on the ,Cond)ined Policy Committee; on Atomic 
Energy as 'its* British jdnt secretar.v. Burgess is rerrioved by Am¬ 
bassador Fpanks aijd returns to England, then on 2S May, Bur¬ 
gess ?and Maclean disappear from'England, having escaped, vif 
the Baltic, to*Russia. Philby is summoned to London-for interro¬ 
gation and asked to fesignjrom Foreign Service.. n 

19^2 In the summer the ffemou^‘Secret ^Trial’ takes place, when Phil- 
' by is^ questfbned^y Mjlmo. ? ‘4 

1955 Government )^hite P^er .on the Burgess-Maclean affair. On 
25 October 4n thb, Hoijue oi'CommorIb, Marcus |.iptoG ^asks about 
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the Third Man, Philby. Harold Macmillan states that there is no 
evidence of Philby having betrayed the interests of Etritain. Ne¬ 
vertheless he is dismissed from the Foreign Service because of 
his associations with Burgess. 

1956 In September he goes to Beirut as correspondent of The Observed 

and The Economist; most likely he is still employed by SIS. But 
that year Dick White, who suspects Philby of being a Soviet 
agent, becomes head of SIS. 

1957 Aileen, Philby’s second wife, dies. 

1958 He marries Eleanor Brewer, 

1962 George Blake is caught. Philby is now known to be a Soviet 
agent. 

1963 On the night of 23 January Philby disappears in Beirut. The So¬ 
viet Union announces that Philby has been granted political asy¬ 
lum in Moscow. On 3 March, Mrs Philby receives a cable from 
Philby postmarked Cairo. On 3 June Jzvestia reports that Phil¬ 
by is with the Imam of Yemen. On 1 July, the British govern¬ 
ment discloses that Philby is now known to have been a Soviet 
agent before 1946 and to have been the ‘third man.’ 

1965 Awarded the Soviet Union’s ‘Red Banner Order,’ one of the highest 
honours bestowed by the U.S.S.R. 


HOW IT WAS DECIDED TO SELL ALASKA 


Nikolai BOLKHOVITINOV 


D uring the period of Russian colonisation of northwestern America 
(the late 18th century—1867), 60 Russian settlements were set up 
(mainly on the islands and in coastal areas). Although these were small 
settlements and the Russian population of Alaska never exceeded 500- 
600 people, “the comparatively large number of these settlements and 
the nature of their economic activity involved contacts between Russian 
settlers and the aborigines and brought vast territories into the orbit of 
Russian culture”.' 

While the history of Russian America has come in for detailed and 
profound study in the Soviet literature, the story of its sale to the Unit¬ 
ed States in 1867 is still awaiting serious examination. From time to 
time it has prompted emotional and ill-considered hypotheses and sup¬ 
positions. It has been suggested, for instance, that some peopje “in the 
tsar entourage” had been bribed and that the Russian government “had 
made a disgraceful deal” because of the danger of war with the United 
States and so on and so forth. ^ “Neither memoranda, nor minutes of 
preliminary discussions have come down to us,” reads another study. 
“We have not found them in the tsar’s private archives or in the archi¬ 
ves of Chancellor Alexander Gorchakov... It could not have been an easy 
decision to make: prior to the act of sale no statesman, let alone leaders 
of the Russian-American Company, raised the question of the sale of 
Russian territories. But the short-sighted tsarist government, egged on 
by the governments of the USA, Britain and France, was in the course 
of its foreign policy gradually moving towards that disgraceful deci¬ 
sion.” ^ 

Such statements have little to do with reality. As for documents on 
the sale of Alaska, they are so numerous that a whole book would be 
required to describe them in any detail. 

It being impossible, in a brief article, to trace the entire history of 
the sale of Alaska, I will look in detail at the events of a single day- - 
December 16 (28), 1866, the day when the decision to sell Russian pos¬ 
sessions in North America to the United States was taken. By thus re¬ 
stricting the subject of investigation we hope to obtain a picture of 
events based not on surmises, but on real and authoritative documentary 
sources. 

But first, a flashback into the history immediately preceding the event. 
The Crimean War (1853-1856) made it clear that the Russian colonies 
in North America would be very difficult to protect even if they were 
attacked by a small force. Only an agreement on mutual neutralisation 
of the possessions of the Russian-American Company and the British 
Hudson’s Bay Company saved Russian America.- The British govern¬ 
ment’s main motive in agreeing to the neutralisation was the fear that 
Russian America would be sold to the United States. (Incidentally, a 
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faked treaty to the effect had already been drawn up by Pyotr Kostro- 
mitinov, the Russian Vice-Consul in San Francisco). Shortly after the 
Crimean War the question of the sale of Alaska to the USA was raised 
by the tsar’s younger brother Konstantin. Since then the future of Rus¬ 
sian America was the subject of discussion at various levels. 

In the late 1850s-early 1860s the question was the subject of conver¬ 
sations between Eduard Stoeckl, the Russian envoy to Washington, and 
Senator William Gwin and US Assistant Secretary of State John Apple 
ton. Official talks were not opened, however, and the elections of 1860 
and the Civil War which began in April of the following year, led to the 
shelving of the matter. In 1865 the State Council of Russia approved 
a new draft of the charter of the Russian-American Company (RAC) and 
the company’s Board managed to secure additional privileges from the 
government. At the instance of the Finance Minister Mikhail Reulern, 
Emperor Alexander II decreed on August 20 (September 1), 1866 that 
the RAC should annually be paid an allowance of 200,000 rubles from 
the State Treasury and that its 725,000 ruble debt to the Treasury should 
he written off, * 

There was, however, the reverse side to the persistence with which 
the management of the RAC sought to gain preferential treatment. The 
tsarist government was increasingly confirmed in its opinion that it 
would do well to get rid of its burdensome possessions in remote Ame¬ 
rica all the more so because Russia at the time was in dire financial 
straits. On September 16 (28) Reutern presented to the tsar a special 
memorandum urging economies in all government expenditure, including 
the War and Naval Ministries. 

Because “given the present exhausted state of the nation internal 
loans in whatever form should be discontinued’’, the only way out of the 
situation, even with a drastic cut of government spending was, accord¬ 
ing to the Finance Minister, to obtain resources from abroad. “With ail 
these reductions ... our expenditure would still not be covered by our 
revenue, on the contrary, over the next three years it will be necessary 
to acquire up to 45,000,000 (rubles) of extraordinary resources” in the 
shape of foreign loans. ® In these conditions even the small sum that 
would accrue from the sale of Alaska would have been welcome to the 
tsarist government. 

The end of the Civil War in the USA and the visit of an American 
squadron headed by Assistant Secretary of the Navy Gustavus Fox to 
Russia in the summer of 1866 contributed to the revival of the idea about 
selling Russian possessions in North America. 

The immediate cause of the reopening of the question of the destiny 
of Russian. America was the visit of Stoeckl. the Russian envoy to Wash¬ 
ington, to St Petersburg. He left the United States in October 1866 
and stayed in St Petersburg until the beginning of 1867. ® During this 
time he was able to meet not only his immediate superiors in the Foreign 
Ministry but to talk with two key figures: the Grand Prince Konstantin 
and Finance Minister Reutern, ^ 

After Stoeckl conferred with Reutern, at the request of Foreign Mi¬ 
nister Gorchakov “on the subject of the ceding of our North American 
colonies for a remuneration to the Russian-American Company and the 
government”, Reutern presented his considerations on the matter on 
December 2 (14), 1866. Reutern emphasised that the Russian-American 
Company was a failure in its practical activities. He believed the ceding 
of Russian possessions in America was desirable due to the following 
considerations: 

1. “In its seventy years the company has failed to Russify the male 
population, or to firmly establish tne Russian element or to contribute 
in any way to our merchant navigation. The company brings little divi- 
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(lend even to the share-holders ... and can only be sustained by consi¬ 
derable assistance from the government.” The Minister pointed out that 
the importance of the American colonies had further declined because 
“we have now firmly established ourselves in the Amur Territory where 
the climatic conditions are incomparably more favourable”. 

2. ‘‘The handover of the colonies ... would rid us of a possession 
which, in the event of war with a naval power, we shall be unable to 
protect.” 

In conclusion Reutern mentioned possible conflicts between the com¬ 
pany and enterprising American traders and sailors. “Such clashes, yn- 
pleasant in themselves, could easily confront us with the need to mait\; 
tain costly land and naval forces in the North Pacific to protect the 
rights of the company which yields no substantial benefits to Russia or 
the share-holders to the detriment of the friendly relations with the 
United States.” ® 

As in the past, the main and most influential figure in the discussion 
of the destinies of Russian America (after Emperor Alexander II) was 
Grand Prince Konstantin who headed the Naval Ministry and since 
1865 was Chairman of the State Council. After his conversation with 
Stoeckl he asked the head of the Naval Ministry, Vice-Admiral Nikolai 
Krabbe, to convey this message to Gorchakov: 

“His Highness believes that the nine-year period that has elapsed 
since the response he sent to Your Excellency on December 7, 1857,* 
has not only not changed the ideas expressed in it at the time, but on 
the contrary, has offered some new and essential proofs of their validity. 
In 1857 our knowledge of the situation in our North American colonies 
was less thorough than it is today, and our closer acquaintance has un¬ 
fortunately made it evident to us that with regard to that territory we 
shall confront, if not always, then for a long time yet the inevitable 
need to use artificial measures and disburse money from the Treasury 
not only to maintain the existence of a private company which has pro¬ 
ved to be inadequate for achieving the goals set to it, but to leave it 
with part of the rights that ought to belong only to governmental in¬ 
stitutions. On the other hand, the considerable development enjoyed by 
the Amur Territory during these nine years is a clear indication as to 
where the future of Russia in the Far East lies. 

"If you add to this the exceptional benefits close alliance with the 
North American States would present to us, and the need to eliminate 
everything that could lead to (lisagreement between the two great pow¬ 
ers the conclusion suggests itself that the ceding of these remote colo¬ 
nies which do not and cannot bring us any benefit and do not have any 
considerable links with Russia and which we cannot protect in case of 
need, would satisfy the requirements of foresight and prudence." 

Not all these considerations are unchallengeable. There is an obvious 
exaggeration in the statement that the American possessions do not and 
cannot bring any benefit and have no links of any importance with Rus¬ 
sia, On the other hand, this document clearly suggests that the tsarist 
government attached great significance to a rapprochement and even 
close alliance with the United States, so much so that it even agreed to 
cede to it its possessions in North America while concentrating its at¬ 
tention on Siberia, the Far East and especially the Amur Territory. 

After acquainting himself with the considerations of. two inWntial 
officials of the Russian Empire, and being well aware of the point of 
view of Stoeckl who also favoured the sale of Alaska, Gorchakov came 
to the conclusion that the time was ripe to take the final (iecisTon, for 
which purpose he suggested that a special meeting should be held with 
Alexander II. taking part personally. Irt a letter to the tsar dated De¬ 
cember 12 (24), 1866 the Foreign Minister noted that “he could not as- 
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same tt|e responsibility of making an isolated conciMsion [une concluj 
sibn isolie] on the political side of the question” and Vould like to havq 
an opportunity to discusfe it in the presence of the Einperor ‘‘in a nar-j 
row committee (because Of the need for secrecy), including qnly Grandi 
Prince Konstantin, Mr Reutern and myself". He also suggested that 
StoeckI should be invited on account of his knowledge of thei local con-, 
ditions. “ ; { 

The barely ■ legible inscription made on the letter by Alexander 11! 
suggests that he agreed to hold a meeting on Friday, December 16 (28)* 
at his Winter Palace or at Gorchakov’s in the Foreign Ministry in the) 
Palace Square if the latter did not feel well enough to leave his residence; 
From Alexander IPs “memorandum book” for 1866 it is clear that thej 
meeting was held at Gorchakov’s. | 

On the eve of the meeting Gorchakov suggested to include Vice! 
Admiral Krabbe in the committee because the Russian-American Com¬ 
pany was under the jurisdiction of the Naval Ministry. The Emperor ag-j 
reed to this suggestion and made a corresponding mark on the letter. ** 

At one o’clock p. m. on December 16 (28) the participants of thei 
“special conference”—Alexander II, Konstantin, Gorchakov, Reutern] 
Krabbe and StoeckI—gathered in the main office at the Russian Foreign 
Affairs Ministry in the Palace Square. Whether anyone else (including! 
the secretary) was present at the conference is unknown. 

The main responsibility for decisions in the autocratic state that was 
Russia naturally rested with the emperor. But as Lenin aptly put it, 
“the tsar simply endorses the will of a few score of the richesf and most' 
high-born officials”. In this case it w'as the will of four top govern¬ 
ment leaders, plus the opinion of the envoy to Washington, and all of: 
them spoke in favour of selling Alaska. It is hard to say with complete 
certainty how detailed was Alexander IPs grasp of the situation al¬ 
though all the main documents had passed through his hands. Undoubt¬ 
edly he was acquainted with the summary of the opinions of Konstantin.' 
Reutern and StoeckI which had been sent to him in preparation for the 
conference. Because the tsar proceeded on the basis of this document let 
us cite it in full in translation from the French: 

“The opinion of his Imperial Highness Grand Prince Konstantin. 
His Imperial Highness believes that the position of our colonies is wor¬ 
sening from day to day; that being as remote as they are from the me¬ 
tropolis they are of no significance to Russia, while protecting them in 
the future, as in the past, will be a task as difficult as it will be costly.. 
His Imperial Highness is of the opinion that it is necessary to give them 
up by selling them to the United States and to Concentrate all the go¬ 
vernment’s concerns on our possessions on the Amur which are an in¬ 
separable part of the empire ^nd which offer more resources in every 
way than the northern shores of our American possessions. 

“The opinion of the Finance Minister. Mr. Reutern considers the ques¬ 
tion from the financial point of view; he says that the company which 
has been charged with exploring the colonies proved unlucky and in- 
.efficient and is at the moment maintained by artificial means which can¬ 
not greatly prolong its existence. The imperial government, believes 
Mr Reutern, faces an alternative: it is obliged either to come to the res¬ 
cue of the cqmpany-^which is on the brink of bankruptcy—with consid¬ 
erable financial resources or undertake to administer it which would in¬ 
volve equally heavy ‘sacrifices. Mr Reutern, like His Highness the Grand 
Prince, believes that it is necessary to cede our colonies to the United 
States. : ' 

"The opinion of iur envoy to Washington. In his reports Mr StoeckI 
.repeatedly drew our, attentioh to the inconveniences our possession of 
•.the American colonies preset^s and their poor security. In the event of 
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war these colonies will be at the mercy of any hostile power, and even 
in peacetime we are not protected against American buccaneers with 
whom the Pacific swarms. To the repeated complaints of the imperial 
legation in Washington over this matter the federal government has in¬ 
variably replied that we should ourselves take the necessary precautio¬ 
nary measures against these marauders and that the United States can¬ 
not undertake the protection of our shores. These conflicts, always un¬ 
desirable, can to varying degrees, jeopardise the preservation of good 
relations between the two countries. A few years ago the Americans 
offered to Mr Stoeckl to buy our colonies, in the same way as they had 
bought Louisiana and Florida from France and Spain, and more recent¬ 
ly Texas and California from Mexico; Mr Stoeckl believes they could 
be induced to resume the proposal. 

“It is, however, important that the talks should be instituted in 
such a way that the initiative should come from the United States and 
that the imperial government should not be tied in any way and should 
preserve the right to accept or reject it once the proposal has been ma¬ 
de.”‘s 

The above summary was most probably prepared In the Asian De¬ 
partment of the Foreign Ministry which singled out the “importance of the 
Russian possessions along the Amur River, but omitted to mention the 
desirability of maintaining close alliance with the USA, an idea that 
was present in Konstantin’s memoranda beginning from 1857. Reu- 
tern’s opinions were conveyed in a somewhat simplified way too. Ho\vc- 
ver, Konstantin and the other people whose opinions were summarised 
for the tsar, themselves took part in the conference and could present 
their considerations more fully and accurately. 

From later testimony by Stoeckl we know, for example, that during 
the conference on December 16 (28), 1866 “the Finance Minister pre¬ 
sented detailed information on the true state of the company and the 
subsidies the government had to make to maintain its credit”. 

It has to be said that by the time the conference met Reutern had 
vast and diverse information on the financial state of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company. As has been mentioned before, the company itself had 
requested “1,200,000 silver rubles in treasury notes””' In addi¬ 
tion, on Rcutern’s instructions, [K. Diterrckh?], “Director of the State 
Bank”, “* presented some important documents on December 8 (20). The 
documents, signed by Vice Admiral Mikhail Tebenkov, Member of the 
Executive of the Board of the RAC included: 1. A record of the outstand¬ 
ing debts of the RAC to the tune of 1,121,670 rubles.'® 2. An inventory 
of the property of the company in the colonies worth 1,747,652 rubles 
(the RAC also had several ships costing 479,612 rubles) 3. An 
estimate ot its annual revenue (720,250 rubles) and expenditure 
(676,550 rubles). 

Commenting on the report on the revenue and spending of the com¬ 
pany based on the state of the RAC affairs in those years “which were 
so unfavourable for the latter” the Director of the State Bank drew at¬ 
tention to the fact that “the expenditure is stated fully while the income 
very conservatively”. Being an experienced financier he took a favour¬ 
able view of the company’s prospects for the future: “From the above 
estimate I could conclude that, in my opinion, the company can exist, 
given sensible policies and commercial competence of the members of 
the Board, by drawing the annual government grant of 200,()0(X rubles 
without extra donations from the government in the future; unless un¬ 
foreseen commercial or political circumstances prevent this, and that the 
revenues of the company may fn the future exceed the sum indicated 
in the estimate.” 22 
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Apparently the Finance Minister was not quite satisfied with all the¬ 
se materials for he requested a brief statement of the property and debts 
from the RAC leadership. Such a statement was submitted on Decem¬ 
ber 16 (28), 1866 by the “Director of the American Company, Privy 
Counsellor Baron Wrangel". The document put the “cost of the colonial 
property and goods with all the company’s debts deduced, at 
1,574,437 rubles and 87 kopecks (the debts were put at 1,442,670 rub¬ 
les)’’. *3 Reutern may very well have taken all these data into account 
in determining the possible compensation to the RAC after the sale of 
Alaska to the United States. At any rate, it is fair to assume that at the 
December 16 (28) conference the Finance Minister disposed of detailed 
information on the stale of affairs in the Russian-American Company. 

But of course, the financial aspect was not at the top of the agenda 
and Reutern was not the central figure on whom the final decision de¬ 
pended. The key role was played by two men, the tsar’s influential 
brother, Konstantin, and Alexander Gorchakov for it was his Ministry 
that was to preside over the actual sale of Russian possessions in North 
.America. 

Gorchakov, for his part, did not object to the sale, but he adopted 
a wffit-and-see position until he had all the necessary information; he 
wanted to sound out the attitude to the possible sale on the part of the 
US government and was not in a hurry to make the final decision. On 
the eve of the ‘special conference” Gorchakov set down his views in a 
special memorandum of which the rough draft with barely legible correc¬ 
tions is kept in the corresponding archive file. 

The first part of the draft memorandum sets out the considerations 
of Konstantin and the Finance Minister who drew attention to the dis¬ 
mal state of affairs of the RAC. For his part the Foreign Minister dee¬ 
med it necessary to add that “the position of our colonies is hardly more 
favourable in political terms. The defence means are inadequate to pro¬ 
tect them even against American buccaneers ... who have become bolder 
in raiding our shores after our naval squadron has been recalled.” 

Let it be noted that the main body of Gorchakov’s memorandum re¬ 
peated, almost verbatim, the considerations of Stoeckl (or perhaps, the 
summary of Stoeckl’s opinion drawn up later was prepared on the basis 
of the draft of Gorchakov’s report). The Minister stated that “this would 
be the cause of continuing conflicts between the two governments which 
could to varying degrees impair our good relations with the United Sta¬ 
tes”. 

“In the event of war our colonies will be at the mercy of any hostile 
power. If, during the Crimean War, Britain agreed to proclaim the neu¬ 
tralisation of our territory, it was because it feared that we would sell 
it to the Americans and then the British would have uncomfortable 
and dangerous neighbours in the north as they now have in the south of 
their possessions. This consideration may perhaps be our motive for 
selling our colonies to the United States. It is certainly a motive for 
the Americans to buy them.” 

Some paragraphs in the latter part of Gorchakov’s draft have been 
deleted; they deal with the course of action to be adopted after the de¬ 
cision on the sale of Alaska to the United States was taken. “If Your 
Imperial Majesty gives your sanction, Your envoy to Washington who is 
currently on leave here will be ordered to immediately resume his post 
to start these negotiations. 

“Mr Stoeckl’s long experience, and his acquaintance with American 
statesmen will enable him to have prior consultations with the Senators 
and the Representatives who have a direct stake in possessing our co¬ 
lonies and to discuss the matter confidentiaJly before putting an official 
seal on it. 
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“Mr Stocckl will return to St Petersburg to report on' the results of 
these negotiations.” 

Because no official minutes of the “special conference” of December 
If) (28), 1866 have been discovered (the possibility that no minutes were 
kept cannot be discounted), it is impossible to recreate the course of 
the discussion fully and accurately. The diary of Konstantin, which he 
kept throughout his life, could be immensely useful. For a long time 
parts of the diary for certain years (including 1866) were thought to 
liavo been lost and 1 was greatly heartened to come upon a mention of 
(lie diary for January 1-Decembcr 30, 1866 in a supplement to the inven¬ 
tory of Konstantin’s papers. Unfortunately the manuscript of the diary 
had been damaged and the entries for Noveinber-December were ab¬ 
sent. 

As for Alexander ll’s papers it is possible to make out in his “me¬ 
morandum book” that at 1 p m there was to be a meeting at Prince 
tiorchakov’s on the case of the American Company. “Dec[ided?] lo sell 
to the United States.”,^'’ The tsar’s next engagement was scheduled for 
2 o’clock. 

A much more detailed account of what happened on December 16 
(28), 1866 was cited by Professor Frank Colder, an American scholar, 
in an article published back in 1920: “At the meeting which took place 
on December 16 at the palace [now we know that the meeting was held 
not at the Winter Palace but at Gorchakov’s office in the Palace Squa¬ 
re.— N. fi.] all the above-named persons [i. e. Alexander II, Konstantin, 
Gorchakov, Reutern, Krobbe and Stoeckl.— N. B.] were present. Reutern 
went into details about the poor financial condition of the company. Dis¬ 
cussion followed In which all took part, and in the end they agreed to 
sell the colonies to the United States. When this was decided upon, the 
emperor turned to Stoeckl and asked him if he would not like to return 
to Washington and conclude the deal. It was not what Stoeckl wanted 
for he was then slated for the Hague, but of course he had little choice 
in the matter and said that he would go. 

“The grand-duke [Grand Prince Konstantin.— Ed.] gave him a map 
on which the frontiers were traced and the minister of finance told him 
not lo take less than five million dollars.” ” 

By and large the couise of the discussion was presented correctly 
and it was evident that Golder proceeded from some documentary re¬ 
cord. 1 only managed to clear things up when I became acquainted with 
Golder's Papers at the Hoover Institution of War, Revolution and Pea¬ 
ce. One file contained extracts from a letter of Eduard Stoeckl to his 
London colleague, Baron Filipp Brunnow, dated April 7 (19), 1867. They 
fully corresponded to the above extract and constituted testimony by ano¬ 
ther participant in the “special conference”. ^8 

The conference of December 16 (28) al.so decided that all the interest¬ 
ed government departments would prepare their considerations for the 
envoy in Washington. As early as December 22, 1866 (January 3, 1867) 
Head of the Naval Ministry Krabbe submitted a memofandum to Ale¬ 
xander II. The memorandum entitled “The Boundary Between the Pos- 
scsslon.s of Russia in Asia and North America” was approved by the 
tsar. Two days later Krabbe submitted the memorandum and a corres¬ 
ponding map to Gorchakov to be passed on to Stoeckl. 

Considering the importance of Krabbe’s memorandum and the fact 
that it provided the basis for Article 1 of the 1867 Treaty I quote, it 
in full: 

“The Boundary Between the Possessions of Russia in Asia and North 
America. t 

"The base point of the boundary is the intersection df the meridian 
169® Greenwich Western longitude and parallel 65*30' Northern lati- 
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tude. Froiti that point! the boundary goea: to the north along the meri¬ 
dian 169“ Western longitude divided in half by the Bering Strait, goes 
between the Ratmanov (Nunarbook or Imaklit) Island and Kruzensterh 
(Ignalook) Island from the group of St. Diomede or Gvozdev Islands; to 
the south by compass SW 44“ to the middle of the strait between the 
northwestern tip of the Island of St Lawrence (Cape Chibukan) and Ca¬ 
pe Chukotski on the Asian mainland to the crossing of 64“ Northern la¬ 
titude and 172“ Western longitude. From there the boundary goes to 
SW 41® to the middle of the strait between the Komandorskiye and the 
Aleutian Islands, namely to the middle of the line linking the eastern 
tip of the Copper Island and the western tip of the Attu Island (Cape 
Wrangell) at 53“31' Northern latitude and 170“30' Eastern longitude 
from Greenwich.” . 

There is a note made in Ale.xander II’s hand, “Well slated”, and an 
inscription on the margin: “Approved by His Majesty the Emperor on 
December 22, 1866. N. Krabbe”. 

A short white later, on January 5 (17), 1867 “pursuant to the im¬ 
perial will declared by His Imperial Majesty in special session”, Reu- 
tern sent to Gorchakov “some considerations in the event our North 
American colonies are ceded to the United States”, The Finance Mi¬ 
nister deemed it necessary that “Russian subjects and the inhabitants 
of the colonies in general” should be given the “right to remain in the 
colonies or freely travel to Russia. In either case they preserve the right 
to their property whatever it may be” (para 1). The AAinister made spe¬ 
cial reference to the freedom of their “religious worship”. Because the 
RAC provided the citizens with many prime necessities, Reutern believed 
that in the transitional period these responsibilities should be assumed 
by the USA (para 2). Besides the'United States should take into acco¬ 
unt the commitments of the RAC under the agreement with the Hudr 
son’s Bay Company and the Russian-American Company in San Fran¬ 
cisco concerning the supplies of ice (para 3). Finally, the Minister point¬ 
ed out that the “cash remuneration” for the ceding of the colonies should 
amount to “no less than five million (5,000,000) dollars” (para 4).^ 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs did not give a special instruction to 
Stoeckl apparently because the envoy had attended the “special confe¬ 
rence” of December 16 (28), and was privy to all the details of the dis¬ 
cussion. Gorchakov himself shared Stoeckl’s thinking on the matter and 
hoped that his e.xperience and connections in Washington would stand 
him in good stead in conducting the negotiations. So, on January 16 
(28), 1867, V. I. Vestman, Director of the Chancellor’s Office at the For¬ 
eign Affairs Ministry, merely sent him the materials which came from 
Krabbe and Reutern. “ 

The only authorisation Stoeckl did not get (and this was agreed at 
the December conference) was the right to make a final decision and 
to sign the treaty. Upon agreeing the text with the American side he 
was to report on its terms to St Petersburg, which he did. 

The treaty was signed on March 18 (30), 1867 in Washington by 
Secretary of State William Seward and Eduard Stoeckl. It was ratified 
by Alexander II and countersigned by Alexander Gorchakov on May 3 
(15), 1867. 

The above cited documents leave no doubt that the decision, in prin¬ 
ciple, to sell the Russian possessions in North America was made at 
the “special conference” on December 16 (28), 1866. All its participants 
pronounced themselves unreservedly in favour of selling and no other 
opinions (at least during the preparation of the decision) were submit¬ 
ted.® ; ; 

This puts paid, in my view, to the “hypotheses” and “suppositions^ 
on the secret motives of the “disgraceful decision” to sell Alaska, in- 
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eluding the bribing of people close to Alexander II. And anyway, who 
could have offered bribes? Apparently only the people who stood to gain 
materially from the safe of Alaska. They were the directors and share¬ 
holders in the company whose shares shot up after Uhe sale. However, 
they did not do this, and could not in practice do it because the Decem¬ 
ber conference was a closely guarded secret and the company had not 
been told about it. The governors of the RAC had been requested merely 
to present factual information on its state of affairs. Bribes were sub¬ 
sequently given, but not in St Petersburg but in Washington in order to 
railroad the Alaska deal through the US Congress. '*® The.se bribes were 
more a consequence of the corruption that reigned in the American ea- 
pital. There was no real danger of the treaty being rejected, and only 
two votes were cast against the ratification in the US Senate. 

Assessing the causes for the sales of Russian possessions in Ameri¬ 
ca mentioned in the materials of the “special conference” one is struck 
by the fact that on closer inspection some of them, taken in isolation, 
appeared to be insubstantial. 

It is evident, for example, that the expected 5 million dollars, which 
turned out to be 7 2 million dollars, could not be of much help to Rus¬ 
sia whose expenditures exceeded 400 million rubles. On the other hand, 
in view of the necessity to buy 45 million rubles abroad over the next 
three years, as reported by Reutern to the tsar in the autumn of 1866, 
that sum could be of .some inteiest. 

As for the position of the Russian-Amcrican Company in the mid- 
1860.S, it was difficult but not critical. The decision to extend the tferm 
of its activity had in fact been made and the government was committed 
to giving it financial aid. It is true that the company asked for furth¬ 
er aid but this could not be the main reason for making the decision to 
sell. 

Far more important for deciding the destiny of Alaska was the ex¬ 
ternal threat, in the first place the expansion of the United States.®^ 
True, Russian possessions in North America had been under threat for 
many years. They were particularly threatened during the Crimean War 
by England and by the USA whose position in the North Pacific was 
strengthening. But by the mid-1860.s the threat had receded somewhat. 
The relations between the RAC and the Hudson’s Bay Company were 
quite satisfactory and by 1866 the USA was still reeling from the up¬ 
heavals of the Civil War. Although the participants in the “special con¬ 
ference” (especially Stoeckl) cited the growing threat from Americans, 
and such a threat existed, it was potential rather than real in 1866. 

As the mission by Gustavus Fox had shown the year 1886 was the 
peak of the Russian-American rapprochement, while the sale of Alaska, 
the participants of the December meeting held, could create prerequisi¬ 
tes for a stronger alliance of the two powers in the future. 

The old idea about the continental and not maritime future of Rus¬ 
sia, whereby Russia was to forebear annexing remote overseas territo¬ 
ries and to concentrate on consolidating its positions in the Far East 
(especially in the Amur Territory) increasingly came to the fore. It will 
be recalled that back in 1818 tsar Alexander I and Foreign Affairs Mi¬ 
nister Karl Nesselrode declined the proposal of making Hawaii a Rus¬ 
sian territory. In the mid-1860s the idea of Russia’s continental future 
apparently worked in favour of the decision to sell remote Russian pos¬ 
sessions in North America. 

It is curious that by ceding its American possessions to th^ United 
States Russia became the first European power to renounce its overseas 
colonies voluntarily. To be sure one cannot talk about the tsarist go¬ 
vernment’s altruism but merely about political expedience. It is not ir¬ 
relevant to recall that Catherine II, rejecting the request of G. Shelikhov 
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and I. Golikov for a monarchic “allowance” stressed that “the experi¬ 
ence of American settlements is not Sattering, still less profitable for 
the motherland" and that “a wide expansion to the Pacific Sea will not 
bring solid benefits”. It is one thing to trade and “it is another thing 
to possess”. 

The leaders of the Russian government viewed the sale of Alaska 
as a way to eliminate a possible hotbed of contradictions in the future 
and in fact to strengthen the alliance between the two great powers. 
Have these calculations proved to be valid? The development of Russi- 
an-American relations in the late 19th and early 20th centuries gives 
no grounds for answering that question in the affirmative. 
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Alexander SOLD O K 


I worked in Lebanon for almost twelve years, and during.,that eritire 
period Beirut wajs, in fact, in a state of war. The internecine fight¬ 
ing began, as readers may recall, on April 13, 1975. It was provoked by 
an armed attack launched by a si^uad bf right-wing Christian'comman¬ 
dos at Palestinian pilgrims who were returning Home in a bus from a 
church in Ain al Rammaneh. Twenty-seven people were killed. In the ho¬ 
stilities that soon fpllowed combat detachments of the Lebanese nation¬ 
al-patriotic forces commanded by a coalition of progressive parties 
joined the Palestinians. The battles were fierce from the outset. By the 
end of the third day 156 people had bc^n killed and 291 wounded in 
Beirut, Tripoli and Saida. Soon a “dividing” or “green line” ran between 
the belligerents. The western part of the city populated, for the most 
part, by Muslims, and the eastern, Christian part were cut off from each 
another. 

Our Embassy was in West Beirut. So, when the right-wing Christians 
were shelling it, we also sometimes came under fire. In 1981 I had, a 
talk with pechir Gemayel, the military commander of the right-wpng 
Christian “Lebanese ForCe”. He told me then that Col. Barakat, who 
commanded a battery of long-range guns stationed in the mountain vil¬ 
lage of Beit Meri, had tried his best to hit the Soviet Embassy, but that 
the Maronist church of St. Scherbel opposite the embassy was in the 
way. Yet, on July 26, 1976, a .43-kilogram shell hit the room of the So¬ 
viet Ambassador when the was in a meeting with journalists of the So¬ 
viet Novosti Press Agency. The shell pierced through the room’s and 
the Chancellery’s ceiling but, fortunately, failed to explode. 

Mortar fire was a serious threat, causing heavy damage to the em¬ 
bassy even in the early years of the war. All members of the embassy 
staff had been warned that during mortar shelling they were to go down 
to the lower floors of the building protected by two walls facing the di¬ 
rection of fire. Unfortunately, in the first years quite a few people were 
wounded and still more were shell-shocked. < 

We often had to travel around the city on business, and to cross the 
“dividing line” to East Beirut. During ,a spell of ceasefire late in De¬ 
cember 1.975 we went to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Precautionary 
measures had been taken and ^e were assured by the Ministry that the 
command of the right-wing Christian force controlling that district had 
been warned that we would cross the “dividing line” along the Shehaba 
overpass and that “everything would be all righfi’. But the ambassa-' 
dor’s car flying the official flag and the escort car'.were fired at by the 
phalangists, and two of our men were- wounded and had to be' hospi¬ 
talised. We ultimately reached our destination, but during the talk a 
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hurricane of mortar and machine-gun fire aimed at the ministry erupt¬ 
ed all across the “dividing line”. It took us a few hours to reach the 
embassy by a long roundabout route. 

At about that time one of our comrades happened to be near the 
“dividing line” when a sudden skirmish broke out. He was seriously 
wounded in the spine, had a long stay in the hospital, became paralysed 
for the rest of his life. No precautions could keep us safe from shooting 
by snipers hiding on the top floors of buildings, on the hills or in the 
ledges along the mountain roads near Beirut, even when we went to 
visit the president or the premier. 

Up to 1982, during more or less lengthy spells of ceasefire, we had 
managed to return from the Soviet Union the evacuated wives and chil¬ 
dren of the staff members of Soviet establishments in Beirut. But even 
in those periods of ceasefire life in the “fighting" city was hard indeed. 
We had to calculate our every step most carefully before taking a deci¬ 
sion, such as, for instance, whether our people could go to the beach 
near the Embassy on -Sunday. 1 remember that once on a hot Sunday 
morning in .summer our people asked me to allow them to go to the 
beach, assuring me that there was no shooting “from that side”. I re¬ 
fused, and that saved us from a horrible tragedy. At about noon bat¬ 
teries in East Beirut opened fire at the overcrowded beach. Dozens of 
people were killed and hundreds were wounded—it was a bloodbath. 

The following Sunday Israeli aircraft ruthlessly bombed a, few kilo¬ 
metres of the road south of Beirut (near the village of Naame), where 
many vacationers had gone with families to picnic along the coastline. 
And again many people were killed or wounded. 

Under the pretext that a Palestinian naval base was located in 
Ouzai, a district in the Beirut outskirts one kilometre from our embassy, 
Israeli aircraft launched a massive air attack on that district on a Sun¬ 
day, razing it to the ground. Over 300 people were killed and many we¬ 
re wounded or shell-shocked. 

One may wonder how we could live and work when the hostilities 
w^ere going on. I must say that most of the embassy staff consisted of 
highly experienced people, some of them was veterans. Therefore a bu¬ 
siness-like atmosphere prevailed in the embassy, and the staff showed 
good self-control. This produced a positive effect on the young staff mem¬ 
bers, who acted unfailingly. 

For all the wartime difficulties an excellent 22-story building for the 
Narodny Bank and the highrise Soviet Cultural Centre were built and 
a 10-story house was purcha.sed and fitted out for the Novosti Press 
Agency in Beirut in 1975-1980. The heads of these offices showed utmost 
initiative and persistence in their work. The activities of these and other 
missions of the Soviet Union in Lebanon were most important political¬ 
ly and in terms of business relations, and largely helped to build up 
the USSR’s prestige among the Lebanese people and in the entire 
region. 


A s the situation in Beirut somewhat stabilised, when the national-pa¬ 
triotic forces grew stronger and rallied, the ties between the right- 
wing Christian military units—the “Lebanese Force”—and their comman¬ 
der Bechir Gemayel with Israel and the United States grew closer. And in 
March 1978, Israel launched an armed attack on southern Lebanon, seiz¬ 
ing the city of Tyre, two large Palestinian refugee camps located there, 
the whole of southern Lebanon up to the river of Litani, and the city of 
Marjayun. This created a difficult situation for the country’s national-pa¬ 
triotic forces and for Lebanon as a sovereign and independent state. 
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During, our talks with the leaders of right-wing Christian parties it 
was becoming increasingly obvious that their military alliance with Is¬ 
rael was growing stronger, and, relying on Israeli and US aid they ten¬ 
ded to provide conditions that would enable them to crush, militarily 
and politically, the national-patriotic forces of Lebanon and the Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organisation (PLO). 

The Camp David agreements signed by the Egyptian government 
under Sadat, the United States and Israel prodded Israel to take a more 
resolute military action as was evident from the following fact: when we 
told the ultra-right political forces in Lebanon that urgent measures we¬ 
re necessary for a peaceful settlement in the country in order to build 
up its unity and ensure its sovereignty and independence, they assumed 
an utterly irreconcilable stand. As former US Secretary of State Alexan¬ 
der Haig wrote in his memoires in 1984, Israeli Prime Minister Mena- 
chem Begin and Minister of Defence Ariel Sharon had agreed on the 
time and character of the military attack on Lebanon during their visit 
to Washington in late 1981 and early 1982. Haig writes that at the 
end of May 1982, Ariel Sharon, addressing the US State Department set 
forth a plan for two military campaigns in Lebanon: one in the south 
of the country and the other against its capital for the purpose of “re¬ 
writing the political map of Beirut in favour of the Christian phalange” 
and for “delivering a knockout blow to the PLO”. * 

Indeed, on the night of June 4-5, 1982, the Israeli army invaded Le¬ 
banon all along the Lebanese-Israeli border. The airforce delivered a 
series of powerful strikes at the populated areas along the coastline high¬ 
way between Beirut and the Litani river. In the very first days of the 
Israeli aggression we had ^o withdraw to the USSR all children, women 
and most of the Soviet officials in Lebanon. 

Judging by public statements made by Begin and Sharon, the Israeli 
government was sure that the attack on Lebanon would be an easy mi¬ 
litary ride along the Tyre-Beirut highway, that the Lebanese capital 
would be seized quickly, and after that the military-political units of the 
national-patriotic forces and the PLO would be routed. The Israeli army 
was going to make a bloodbath in West Beirut. The orders issued by 
the Israeli command of the Northern Military District, which v'ere re¬ 
printed on leaflets that were dropped from aircraft on Beirut, said that 
the leaders of the Palestinian resistance movement seized by the Israeli 
army would be tried by special tribunals and shot as terrorists and war 
criminals. West Beirut was totally blocked on the north and the east by 
the military units of right-wing Christian organisations and the Lebane¬ 
se army units which supported them. 

As the Israeli tank units were approaching the capital, the air bomb¬ 
ing of West Beirut intensified. I remember well the heavy bombing of 
the city in the morning of June 12, in the district where our embassy is 
located. At that moment we received a telephone message from the office 
of Lebanese President Elias Sarkis to the effect that he urgently wished 
to talk to the Soviet ambassador. It was not easy to reach the presiden¬ 
tial palace: we had to ride under fire. Shortly after the talk began the 
area of the palace was bombed. The blasts smashed the windows in the 
President’s office. Nonetheless, he bravely continued the talk. He asked 
us about the situation in the area of our embassy. We told him that at 
the time of our departure several bombs had exploded a dozen metres 
from us but none had hit the embassy. We called the embassy from 
the presidential office to ask about the situation there at the motr.*::nt and 
were told that the air attack had ceased and the embassy building was 
not damaged. 

The president was interested to hear our assessment of the situation 
in the country and of the Israeli government intentions. He thought it 
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incredible that Israel would start a large-scale itiilitary action and tty 
to seize the capital and a territory of Lebanon, up to the Beirut-Damas- 
cus highway as reported by the press. We reminded president that in 
a discussion on April 13, 1982, we had informed him, following instruc¬ 
tions by the Soviet government, that, according to the intelligence avai¬ 
lable ai that time, preparations had been underway in Israel for an at¬ 
tack on Lebanon. The Soviet Union said then in a statement addressed 
to the US government that the US Administration “doubtlessly h^d the 
necessary means to make the Israeli leaders give up their dangerous 
play with fire” and expressed the hope that “for that purpose it would 
make full use of all available ways and means”. The Soviet Uniorj, we 
said, had expressed its opinion to Lebanon and other Arab states: it was 
necessary to take the issue lo the UN Security Council, informing it that 
the situation which had again obtained in the Middle East was dange¬ 
rous to the cause of peace, and not to wait until Israel launched an at¬ 
tack. Regretfully, the lack of unity prevented the Arab states from do¬ 
ing that. 

As soon as the bombing of the presidential palace area ended, we left 
for the embassy in a roundabout way, avoiding areas where shooting 
w'as going on and where numerous military units supporting different 
parties were in the streets. 

After June 12, the situation in the capital sharply worsened. Soviet 
officials had to live and work under incessant bombing. In the absence 
of anti-aircraft defence no warnings about possible air raids were ever 
made. On June 13, the Israeli army encircled Beirut and opened regular 
artillery and missile fire, in addition to the air bombing. 

It was announced over Israeli radio that the Israeli troops in Le¬ 
banon had “strict orders to respect the special status of all dfplorhatic 
missions”. That turned out to be a falsehood. 

All embassy buildings, with the exception of those of the NATO coun¬ 
tries, were bombed ruthlessly from the very start of the aggression; near¬ 
ly all embassies had to be evacuated, and the buildings of some of them 
were destroyed by bombs. The Israeli command knew perfectly well 
where the Soviet diplomatic mission was situated. It also knew that 
the embassy had not been evacuated and continued its work. 

Starting on June 21, the Israeli artillery and missile batteries statio¬ 
ned 4 to 5 kilometres from the embassy, and the gun boats that had 
sailed to the shore opposite the city began to shell the embassy build¬ 
ings and the near-by trade mission. That made the situation most diffi¬ 
cult for us; to the .south of our buildings there were no tall buildings 
to protect us. Our only “cover” was the tall eucalyptus tress in the south¬ 
ern part of the embassy park. But many of the trees were immediately 
destroyed by shells and missiles, while others were badly damaged. In 
the southern part of the park there appeared deep shell craters, most 
of them at the entrance to the basement which we had blocked by sand 
bags. From the start of the aggression and until September 1982 the 
Israeli artiilery and aircraft fired over 70 shells, missiles, mines and 
bombs at the Soviet embassy. All the buildings on our territory were 
damaged by splinters. During a violent shooting at night at the south¬ 
ern part of the embassy, several shells exploded right, before the win¬ 
dows of the ambassador’s apartment, and about 300 holes and ddnts 
were found in the southern wall. The house of the Soviet trade mission, 
unprotected by trees on the south, was destroyed by 12 heavy-calibre 
artillery shells within one day of violent shelling. 

The Israeli government ignored the repeated protests and* demands 
to stop the shooting at the Soviet embassy, whidi had been issued by 
the Soviet government through the government of Finland. It evafl^a 
responsibility in every way and responded with formal excuses. 
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In addition^ the water supply system did not work and there was no 
electricity during the whole period of fighting, which madfe our coruM- 
tions still worse. The officials of the Soviet estabfishments suffered from 
all these hardships, just like most of the local population. True, our 
conditions were made somewhat better because we had a diesel engine 
delivered from Moscow in the first years of the hostilities. Fuel was in 
short supply. We burned the small amount we had, to be used in emer¬ 
gency. It is easy to imagine how we felt when shells exploded close to 
our fuel reserve, or when fragments hit the generator. Sometimes during 
a hurricane of fire our diesel engine would break down, leaving us in 
complete darkness, and the water supply from the well in the park stop¬ 
ped. Fires often flared up, which could not be extinguished while the 
shelling was on. 

For almost four months we all had to live and work in a small cel¬ 
lar and we would go up to the ground floor only for brief moments. We 
had no opportunities to buy bread or other food. Our canned food was run¬ 
ning short, though we had tea which lasted until the end of the siege. 

Tea came in handy when we were receiving visitors—officials of the 
Lebanese foreign ministry, members of parliament, and representatives 
of the national-patriotic forces and the Palestinian Resistance Movement. 
Our contacts with representatives of Lebanese public organisations were 
most active. Visitors knocked on our doors in the intervals between ar¬ 
tillery shooting until late at night. Our profound respect and admira¬ 
tion were invoked by personal contacts with leaders of progressive orga¬ 
nisations of Lebanon and the PLO, who commanded the united popular 
resistance of Lebanese and Palestinians to Israeli aggression with great 
courage and self-sacrifice. 

The press reported that according to official data (Begin’s statement 
of July 29, 1982) the aggression in Lebanon cost Israel 1.2 billion dol¬ 
lars. Journalists calculated later that Israel had spent on the aggression 
at least three billion over the first five months alone—from June to Octo¬ 
ber 1982. As the Associated Press reported from Beirut on June 23, 
1982, nine armoured divisions. (90,000 officers and men) took part in 
the action. In addition, to 1,300 tanks, the Israeli army used against Le¬ 
banon 12,000 combat trucks, 1,300 armoured personnel carriers, 350 am¬ 
bulances and 300 buses to carry prisoners of war—nearly one-third of all 
its tanks and almost all its regular army. 

However, though Israeli generals, not to mention war minister 
A. Sharon, had promised publicly that Beirut would be seized during the 
first two or three days of the attack, the fighting turned into “a clumsy, 
bloody, drawn-out campaign that lasted for 67 days”, as British analyst 
Michael Jansen wrote in his book The Battle of Beirut. That occurred, 
the author believes, “because the Israeli army failed to sweep into Bei¬ 
rut in its first northward push, due to the tenacity of the PLO and Le¬ 
banese fighters at Tyi'e, Sidon, Damour and Khaldeh. This dislocated 
the Israeli army timetable. Moreover, in the house-to-house and hand-to- 
hand fighting the Palestinian and Lebanese fighters inflicted such heavy 
casualties on the Israelis that they did not dare repeat the experience 
on a larger scale in Beirut. The pattern of battle in Beirut was imposed 
on the Israeli army by tts enemy.” * 

Jansen arrives at the conclusion that the “defeated” Palestinian gu¬ 
errilla was reconfirmed in his belief that he was a better and braver 
fighter, than the Israeli who had only prevailed because of his vastly 
suphripr weaponry. * This is also true of the courageous Lebanese fight¬ 
ers of the national-patriotic orgfanisationS. 

Foreign military experts reported many occasions that in Leba- 
ncm the Israeli army “battle-tested” many;types of new weaponry: artillery 
shells, air bombs, etc. For instance, the air (force used so-called vacuum 
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bombs against residential districts. One such bomb smashed a large 
multi-story house killing everyone in it. In the district on the.Rauche 
embankment several houses were destroyed in this way and 100 to 150 
civilians were killed in each of them. 

The Israeli artillery made extensive use of phosphorous and cluster 
bombs obtained from the USA. The cluster bomb is a most barbaric wea¬ 
pon. It is filled with small shells resembling children’s toys which on 
the main shell explosion are scattered over a large area. The Soviet em¬ 
bassy park was sometimes completely strewn with such lethal shells af¬ 
ter an artillery fire. It was only due to the vigilance of one of our tech¬ 
nicians that we were saved a great disaster when such “toys” were 
first used against us. 

It is hard to describe in a brief article the situation which obtained 
in West Beirut as a result of the barbaric actions of the Israeli military. 
A leaflet with an appeal by Brigadier General Amir Drori, commander 
of the Israeli northern military district (such leaflets were dropped from 
Israeli aircraft over Beirut in the first days of the aggession) gives an 
idea of the intentions of the Israeli rulers. It said: “The army of the de¬ 
fence of Israel was compelled to enter Lebanon in order to clean it of 
all irregular armed units... The Army of the defence of Israel undertook 
to achieve this goal quickly, efficiently, and resolutely at whatever cost. 
To this end a large number of all armed services—land, air, and na¬ 
val—and a vast number of tanks were assigned to Beirut. These forces... 
will seize the city within a brief span of time.” 

Many other leaflets written on behalf of Amir Drori were circulated 
in the city. In them he brazenly intimidated the civilian population with 
merciless bombings and artillery shelling, and fixed a strictly limited 
number of days and hours during which civilians were to leave the Mus¬ 
lim part of Beirut and go to the Christian part across the “dividing line” 
in the vicinity of the National Museum. I still have newspaper clippings 
with photographs illustrating the inhuman character of those orders is¬ 
sued by the Israeli general. People were allowed to go to East Beirut 
only on foot and carry not more than small bundles. The elderly, women 
with small children, helpless invalids and the handicapped rushed about 
the area at the “dividing line”, trying to cross it. But officers from the 
“Lebanese Force” turned them back, beat or arrested them and took 
them hostage. 

The Israeli rulers did everything to foment enmity between religious 
communities. Operating through their agents in Lebanon and issuing 
statements in the press and over the radio, they alleged that the pur¬ 
pose of their armed intervention was to protect the Christians of Le¬ 
banon. The same slogan was used during the large-scale aggression in 
1982, along with the allegations that the PLO was a military threat to 
Israel. 

In actual fact the Israeli rulers sought to establish their undivided 
control over Lebanon, which was planned to be achieved by deploying 
Israeli armed forces in the key areas of Lebanon. This became obvious 
from the terms of the fettering “security agreement", which Israel, aided 
by the US government, was trying to impose on Lebanon when the bat¬ 
tles of the Israeli army for Beirut ended. The national-patriotic forces 
of Lebanon with active support from sympathetic Syria and the Palestini¬ 
an resistance movement came out resolutely against that agreement. 

The heroic armed restistance to the Israeli invasion by Lebmon and 
the PLO enjoyed the wide support of the progressive public. As soon 
as the 1982 aggression began, the Soviet Union began to render all 
kinds of aid to Arab countries, to the PLO and the Lebanese organisa¬ 
tions. In addition, it used the levers of influencing Israel, and the Unit- 
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ed States behind it, in order to put an end to the aggression immedia¬ 
tely. 

In August 1982, the PLO leadership passed a decision, which had 
been agreed with the leaders of the Lebanese national-patriotic forces, 
to withdraw from Beirut the fighters of Palestinian Resistance who could 
retain their personal arms. Israel, having failed in its attempt to impose 
its domination on the Lebanese and to crush the Palestinian Resistance 
Movement, was compelled not only to end combat actions in Beirut, but 
also to agree to an honourable withdrawal from Beirut of the Palestini¬ 
an fighters and the PLO leaders carrying personal arms. 

Using as a pretext the assassination of Lebanese President Bechir 
Gemayel in the headquarters of the “Lebanese Force” command on Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1982, the Israeli army opened a hurricane of missile and 
artillery fire at all residential districts of West Beirut and in the morn¬ 
ing of September 15 invaded that part of the city. 

That evening twelve Israeli tanks and more than twenty armoured 
personnel carriers encircled the Soviet embassy and seized part of our 
territory, the club, the school and the consulate. The residence of the am¬ 
bassador and embassy offices were machine-gunned and mortared. Our 
demands that the invaders leave the territory of the embassy were res¬ 
ponded to with the shouting of obscenities, intensified firing and threats 
to shoot Soviet representatives on the spot. Only after an official pro¬ 
test addressed through Moscow to the Israeli government did we manage 
to drive the Israeli troops away from the territory in September 17 even¬ 
ing. We found our buildings defiled and robbed. 

Late at night on September 15, the Israeli troops, who had encircled 
the Palestinian camps Sabia and Shatila, situated very close to the em¬ 
bassy, let into the camps groups of fascist like thugs from the “Leba¬ 
nese Force”. A multitude of star shells were in the air over the camps 
and our embassy. One sensed that something sinister was going on in 
the seized Palestinian camps. The first reports over the radio the next 
morning told the world that the Israeli government, acting through the 
fascist rabble from the “Lebanese Force”, had massacred civilians in 
the Palestinian camps. Heaps of dead bodies remained in the streets and 
in houses for several days. According to preliminary information, more 
than two thousand innocent and unarmed people were murdered. 

In late September and early October the aggressors’s troops left West 
Beirut. 

All those years during the talks with US representatives and offici¬ 
als of other nations we sharply criticised the US line of support to, and 
encouragement of, the arbitrary actions by Israel which built up ten¬ 
sions in that region. We stressed that US military presence in Lebanon 
was unlawful and therefore regarded as intervention. Speaking about the 
events in Lebanon in 1983-1984, we noted that the explosive situation 
in that country can be defused only by an immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of the troops of the Israeli aggressor and the troops of the 
United States and its allies, as well as a withdrawal of the US naval 
force from the Lebanese shores. We said that a situation whereby the 
USA interfered in the internal Lebanese conflict and supported one of 
the conflicting sides could not be tolerated. 

In mid-February 1984 the national-patriotic forces of Lebanon freed 
West Beirut. The Israeli- and American-backed authorities installed the¬ 
re were driven away. Thus the Israeli plans to enslave Lebanon were 
foiled. However, the national-patriotic forces failed to end Israeli occu¬ 
pation of the so-called “security zone" in southern Lebanon and to drive 
away from Marjayun the military units of right-wing Christian general 
Lahad, who is on pay of the Israeli secret service. 
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On February 8, 1984, US warships, th^ battleship New Jersey among 
them, fired intensely for ten hours at the positions of the national-patrio¬ 
tic forces in the mountain areas bordering on Beirut and at the posi¬ 
tions of Syria whose troops had been let into a number of regions in 
Lebanon as part of the “Inter-Arab Containment Force”, according to 
an agreement with the Lebanese government. Shells roared ominously 
into the mountains over West Beirut and the heavy thunder of gunfire 
from the ships and shell blasts in the mountains were heard all over 
the city. 

In the latter half of 1984, US, British, French and Italian troop con¬ 
tingents, that made up die so-called “multi-national forces” were wiyi- 
drawn from Beirut. 

This withdrawal and the movement of the Israeli troops into the “se¬ 
curity zone”, the departure of a part of US ships from the Lebanese 
shores and the cancellation by the Lebanese government on March 5, 
1984, of the fettering agreement with Israel that had been signed on 
May 17, 1983, marked a great victory for the national-patriotic forces 
of Lebanon. At the same time, that spelled a heavy setback for US Mid¬ 
dle East policy. 

The Lebanese tragedy did not end there. Today the situation still re¬ 
mains tense in and u oUxid Lebanon. Many problems concerning the 
consolidation of Lebanon as an independent, sovereign and united state 
are yet to be solved. 

' A. Haig, Cnvc.il. Realism, Reagan and Foreign Policy, London, 1984, pp. 330, 335. 

M. Jansen. T',l Battle of Beirut, London, 1982, p. 13. 

" Ibidem. 
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R ussian-American as well as Soviel-American relations evidence that 
differences, even big ones, in the political and social systems of the 
two countries have never been an obstacle to normal and even friendly 
links between them. This requires, of course, goodwill on both sides tak¬ 
ing into account the fact that each side will do as much as possible to 
make these relations develop with mutual benefit. 

At any rate the predecessors of the present-day Republican Admini¬ 
stration had a clear understanding of this point. Back in 1862 at the 
height of the Civil War which decided the fate of the republic, the Re¬ 
publican publication New York Daily Tribune wrote that it was difficult 
to overestimate friendly relations with Russia, a great and growing 
power. The article also stressed, that the fact that Russia was an abso¬ 
lute monarchy should cause no embarrassment as there was every reason 
to believe that the empire would ultimately become a great republic or 
a confederation.' 

Hardly a year had gone by after the above statement was made when 
two Russian naval squadpns arrived in the USA. The event is a mile¬ 
stone in the history of Russian-American relations and of continued inte¬ 
rest in our days as well. 


T he diplomatic, military and political significance of this visit can be 
realised only in light of the international situation just before and during 
the 1861-1865 Civil War in the USA. The firing on Fort Sumter (South 
Carolina) by the mutinied slaveowners on April 14, 1861 not only marked 
the beginning of the Civil War; it was a signal for the formation of a 
new “holy alliance” of European reaction against the bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic revolution in the USA. 

The specifics of the diplomatic, military and political situation of 
that period was that Russia was the only great power to extend uncon¬ 
ditional and active support throughout the entire armed conflict to the 
government led by President Abraham Lincoln that fought for the abo¬ 
lition of slavery and the country’s reunification. This was in line with 
Russia’s traditional friendly position towards the USA taken since the 
1775-1783 War of Independence. 

Russia’s very favdurable attitude towards the Federal government 
was due to its interest to have a strong and united North American States 
as a counterforce to the United Kingdom and France which were tradi¬ 
tionally anti-Russian» “In the chorus of great powers the muffled cry of 
the Russian double-headed eagle could not resound in unison with the 
hateful roar of the British lion and the heart-rending shriek of the Gallic 
cock”.® . 

Three European powers joined hands in the anti-American alliance—> 
Great Britain, France and Spain. Britain had the greatest claims. Des- 
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pite its military and economic superiority it had already lost two wars 
against the USA (the 1775-1783 War of Independence and the 1812-1814 
British-American War). The Civil War offered a chance for revenge. 
Great Britain supported the rebellious slave-owners seeking to split the 
United States into two separate states and thus eliminate its overseas 
competitor which grew stronger. Also, Great Britain wanted more cotton 
raised in the southern states as its deliveries had sharply dropped after 
the outbreak of the war. 

The latter factor was also important for France whose textile in¬ 
dustry worked mainly on American cotton. Apart from this the French 
interests clashed with those of the United States in Mexico which b{pth 
countries were after. Spain also had claims—the aging empire had in¬ 
creasing difficulties in retaining its American possessions long coveted 
by the USA. 

The anti-American forces in Europe extended the rebellious slave-ow¬ 
ners substantial military and economic aid and sought to build up a 
united front in Europe against the Federal government. The British and 
French diplomacies came up with the idea of “mediation” which in es¬ 
sence boiled down to open support of the slave-owners. The British and 
French foreign policy makers persevered to convince Russia that their 
plan met Russian national interests as well, but Russia flatly refused 
to interfere in American affairs on the slave-owners’ side. 

The true posture of Great Britain and France in respect to Russia 
was clearly revealed by the events in Poland where an uprising started 
in 1863. A series of anti-Russian demarches followed from European 
powers and the smell of gun powder on the continent was strong again. 
For the sake of historical truth it must be said that the bloc of anti- 
Russian powers had little concern for the destiny of the Poles. The 
New York Daily Tribune commented that no sincere sympathy for the 
Poles could be expected from the British, French and, all the more so, 
Austrian governments.® This conclusion reflected the essence of the po¬ 
licy pursued by the anti-Russian bloc of countries. We gave the Poles 
their due, they said in the USA, and wished them luck, but the attention 
of Great Britain and France was turned to that country not because they 
cpred for its welfare. The true reason was the same as it had been in 
their recent struggle against Russia, to wit, a desire to halt the vast 
progress of the empire and to increase thereby their own influence and 
power in Europe. 

St. Petersburg felt war was inevitable. It was decided, by way of 
preparation for it, to carry out a series of military and diplomatic mea¬ 
sures, among them, to send a squadron under the command of Rear-Ad¬ 
miral Lessovsky from Kronstadt via the Atlantic to New York. The Pa¬ 
cific squadron of warships commanded by Rear-Admiral Popov was dis¬ 
patched via the Pacific to San Francisco. 

The squadron commanders were secretly instructed to start privateer 
action along the vast sea routes of enemy communications in case of an 
outbreak of war between Russia and the European powers. Rear-Admiral 
Popov wrote to the commanding officer of the corvette Rynda: “You must 
bear in mind the main objective... that is, war against the European ma¬ 
ritime powers”. 5 The second objective of the squadrons was “to attack 
with full squadron power the weak and inadequately protected places of 
the enemy colonies”.® 

Russian newspapers pointed out that in case of war the European 
powers would have to “send half of their warships to protect merchant 
vessels and to observe and chase our cruisers”. ^ The Moskovsktye VedO' 
mosti said that “our 300 artille^ pieces will do a good service to Rus¬ 
sia and will exert important influence on its relationship with Western 
powers. The appearance of these 300 guns in the Atlantic and in the port 
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of New York is nearly tantamount for us to the price of winning the 
general battle”. ® 

Russia expected that its ships put out onto the enemy sea communica¬ 
tion lines would be stationed in US ports. There were weighty reasons 
for this. Ever since the USA came into existence the two nations had 
established and maintained friendly relations; now* Russia was coming 
out in support of the Federal government, against the interference of 
Western powers in the war on the side of the rebellious slave-owners. 
In its turn Lincoln’s government took a resolute stand against the in- 
terferehce of Western powers in the Polish matter. 

By the time Tsar Alexander II made the decision to send Russian 
warships to the USA new information had been received of consolidating 
ties between Russia and the United States. US State Secretary William 
Seward wrote to the American charge d’affaires in St. Petersburg Bayard 
Taylor that the USA guaranteed its friendship to Russia in all respects, 
and that it preferred Russia to all other European nations because Rus¬ 
sia invariably wished success to the USA and helped it handle its affairs 
in the way it deemed most profitable.® 


O n September 11, 1863 the squadron commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Lessovsky arrived in New York. Rear-Admiral Popov’s squadron 
dropped anchor in San Francisco on October 12. The news that the 
“Russians are coming” travelled fast all over America and the world. 

The visit of Russian warships to the USA was a central international 
event causing widespread reaction in many countries. The comments 
varied. The purposes of the visit provoked a lot of discussion. Rumours 
had it that Russia and President Lincoln had signed an agreement on 
secret military alliance, that the commanding officers of the squadrons 
had secret orders to place the Russian fleet at the disposal of the Federal 
government, if the need would arise. It was also rumoured that Russia 
and the USA had agreed on joint hostilities to free Mexico from the 
French. 

In our time many American and other historians are sure that a 
secret alliance between Russia and the USA did exist. They refer to va¬ 
ried sources for substantiation, but no actual documental proof has been 
discovered. 

The legend about a secret military alliance was created in the USA, 
not Russia. Those on the side of the North in America believed that if 
anyone could help the Federal government it was Russia. A London 
Times correspondent wrote on October 2, 1863 that the dream of all Ame¬ 
ricans at the time was a defensive and offensive alliance with Russia." 

The visit of Russian warships to the USA was highly appreciated 
by members of the Lincoln Cabinet. Secretary of the Navy G, Welles 
wrote in his diary that the sending of Russian squadrons to the USA 
was yery significant,whereas the Harper's Weekly editorial of October 
17, 1863 remarked that a Russo-American military alliance was badly 
needed. The article also said that much had changed in the world since 
George Washington had called on Americans to abstain from allied rela¬ 
tions with European powers. It concluded by emphasising that the Rus¬ 
sians and the Americans had much in common to rally around and that 
a Russo-American alliance could ensure world peace. 

The Russian official circles flatly denied the existence of an alliance. 
On October 10, 1863 Chancellor Aleksandr Gorchakov wrote: “Clay [Ame¬ 
rican envoy in Russia—AuMor] has made no proposal to us about a 
military alliance. But were he to make it we would decline it in any case 
as irrelevant”. But, concluded the Foreign Minister, “the treaty exists 
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de facto by virtue of our coinciding political interests and traditions.”'^ 
Tsar Alexander II jotted down on the margins of this document “very 
good”. His numerous notes on the diplomatic documents at the time of 
the American Civil War indicated that he too attached great significance 
to the existing Russian-American relations. 

There are many examples in diplomatic history to show that a de 
facto treaty is sometimes more important than a formal agreement if 
such a treaty officially unsigned is based on common longterm national 
interests. This was the case with Russian-American relations. Since an 
alliance with Russia was a persistent idea with the pragmatic Americans 
they saw in it real and important benefits. ^ 

Rear-Admiral Lessovsky’s flag-adjunlant Lieutenant Semechkin wrote 
home that "were Emperor Napoleon Ill... to recognise the southern 
states and in addition to announce the Poles a belligerent parly, the Rus¬ 
sian eagle might e,\tend its talon to the American eagle to give a joint 
shake to the Gallic cock not only in words.” '5 In unison with such judge¬ 
ments the SL Petersburg vedomosti, tlie Kronstadt vestnik, the Go/os 
and other Ru.ssian periodicals pointed out that such a military alliance 
would be profitable for both Russia and the USA and that its impact 
on world politics would be considerable. 

However, the Russian papers and magazines, as well as the diplomatic 
circles did not overestimate American altruism. Demonstrating good 
knowledge of North Americans’ habits and traditions they doubted their 
lack of selfishness. For example, from its analysis of the history of Ame¬ 
rican foreign policy the Golos inferred that there was no reason to hope 
for “Yankees’ heartfelt affection” and that America could be counted on 
for aid only when it “saw profit in it”.'® 


T he Russian seamen were extended exceptionally good hospitality in 
New York and San Francisco. One of them wrote from New York that 
Americans of every estate “are treating us as real friends”. A partici¬ 
pant in the expedition Stepan Makarov, who would later become a famous 
naval commander, noted in his diary that many Russian officers had 
been frequently invited to American homes and accorded generous hospi¬ 
tality. "* Naval cadet Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov, who later became the 
great Russian composer, wrote home: "Our squadron has been received 
here friendly, even extremely so. To go ashore in uniform would be 
simply impossible: instead of having a chance to look around you will be 
constantly gazed at. People (even ladies) would approach you to express 
their respect for the Russians and their pleasure that they were in New 
York..." '9 

The Russian envoy to the USA Eduard Stoeckl also noted the unusual 
hospitality accorded to the Russian seamen. On October 18, 1863 he 
reported to Chancellor Gorchakov that Rear-Admiral Lessovsky and his 
staff had been given a ceremonial reception in the New York Townhall. 
“They were followed there by a procession accompanied by a military 
dptachment of 6,000 men who marched on parade in. Rear-Admiral 
Lessovsky’s honour,” “ 

On September 23, 1863 Secretary of the Navy G. Welles issued an 
order to provide every service for the Russian seamen in New York and 
said if the need arose the US arsenals would be open to them. 9* The 
Russian officers were invited to visit the army in the field. During their 
visit to the Army of the Potomac protecting the approaches tonie US 
capital, a military parade was' staged. The marching troops with flying 
banners greeted the Russian seamen who were later introduced to the 
Commander of the Army General George G. Meade. 
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On Oct^r .11, 11863 Rear-Admiral Popov wrote to Stoeckl in Ska Fran¬ 
cisco: “We are being received not only hospitably, but also with provi¬ 
dence.” *2 On November 23 Popov wrote to Stoeckl again: “...In San Fran¬ 
cisco we ale being extended warm welcome and every service... The live 
ships I have with me in the local port here are being repaired at the 
government Admiralty”. He also reported that “by their services and 
attention the Admiralty staff not only save us many thousands on ship 
repairs, but also enable us to have such work done that could not have 
been done here privately". ^ 

The Russian seamen were taken care of at American hospitals free 
of charge as was the custom in respect of military allies. Participants 
in the expedition expressed the view that the American command had 
no secrets to hide from the Russian seamen, who could visit any military 
project of their choice. An officer from the Atlantic squadron wrote from 
New York that they had been permitted to see the latest models of ar¬ 
tillery pieces and the shipyards where new armoured vessels were under 
construction, and had been introduced to the newest things in the 
“sphere of ship piloting”. It was very important because the Civil War 
gave a powerful impulse to the developments in the military field in the 
USA and it was very useful for the Russian military to learn the latest 
in military technology and art 

In those rare cases when the military authorities refused to meet the 
Russian seamen’s requests the Federal authoritie.s interfered to give 
support. A report from San Francisco on a “remarkable occurrence in 
that city” said that Rear-Admiral Popov had requested the local autho¬ 
rities to show to the Russian marines military fortifications that were 
being raised near the city. Referring to the standing orders the military 
authorities declined the request. Popov sent a cable to President Lin¬ 
coln who ordered that the Russian guests be shown the fortifications 
and accorded the same kind of festive reception as had been given in 
New York. 26 

The Russian marines strictly followed the principles of neutrality. 
They did not take part in the hostilities, but were prepared to help de¬ 
fend the northern slates’ coastal line in case of rebels’ attack. In a 
secret order to the ships’ commanding officers in San Francisco Rear- 
Admiral Popov wrote that if unloyal persons disturbed the public peace 
“any decent man is obliged to render every possible assistance to the 
local authorities whose protection he enjoys”. The commanding officers 
must be guided by these considerations, the order ran, and in case a 
rebels’ ship appeared they should alert the crews and “demand that 
the hostilities be stopped immediately and unconditionally or an attack 
would follow”. 2® 

In the winter of 1863 an undefended San Francisco was threatened 
with attack from the sea by the two famous enemy’s privateers—A/a- 
bama and Sumter. The alarmed citizens turned for help to the com¬ 
mander of the Russian squadron. Rear-Admiral Popov’s above-mentioned 
order followed after this request. American researchers think that the 
Confederates were warned about the decision of the Russian squadron 
to help the local authorities in heating back the attack and did not 
take the risk of attacking San Francisco. ^ 

There was a great fire in San Francisco in October 1863. 200 Russian 
marines and commanding officers were immediately rushed a.shore to 
help extinguish it. Cadet Makarov who was among them later recalled: 
“We worked hard... our sailors were everywhere; they rushed to where 
the danger seemed the greatest or where the fire began spreading”. 2 ® 

The meetings with governors, mayors and various delegations were not 
only of a representative nature. The Americans described Russian seamen 
as highly educated; many of them spoke several foreign languages. They 
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took part In numerous discussions of the US Constitution, democracy 
and abolitionism “To improve their English” they read together with 
their American friends Shakespeare, Thomas Moore and other authors.*® 
American historians point out that the Russian officers displayed heart¬ 
felt sympathy for the Union.®® 

llie eight months’ slay in the USA enabled the Russian seamen to 
size up the energy, industry, thrust, scope, business qualities, hospitality 
and open-heartedness of the Americans. The Russians saw, not without 
a icason, much in common in the history and position of Russia and 
America They pointed to many common features and characteristics 
of tlie two nations. 

The Russian seamen did justice to American freedoms and democratic 
inslilulions, but they did not fail to see that many things were based 
on principles alien to a civilised person—money-grabbing, gain, enrich¬ 
ment at any price. One of the sailors described the USA as a country 
where “the idea of speculation stops at nothing—either physical or 
moral” They al.so took note of the fact that “a special class of swindlers 
has come to exist in the USA who care for nothing but a silver dollar 
or a greenback”.®' 

Military observer Lieutenant-Colonel Romanov wrote that “it is im¬ 
possible to enumerate all cases of the most insolent plunder and obvious 
swindling with which these loyal sons of the Union seek to rob the 
public purse taking advantage of the extreme position their government 
is in” Romanov sharply criticised the "patriotism” of some wealthy 
sections of American society. In his words rich Americans “prefer to 
confine their patriotism and sympathies to the proclamation of strength, 
power, solidity and invincibility of the northern stales supplementing it 
with hurrays, applause and handkerchief waving from windows at hand¬ 
fuls of soldiers with US flag marching along the street”. ®* 

The Russian sailors did not fail to notice America’s predatory claims 
to its weaker southern neighbour—Mexico. One of the seamen mentioned 
that in a talk with him, a Federal officer, a liberator of black slaves, 
was openly racist declaring that the puny outlived Mexican tribe should 
be replaced by the enterprising American nation.®® 

While voicing their opinion of the negative aspects in American life 
the Russian visitors were careful to avoid violating the principle of 
“while in Rome do as the Romans do”. Their tactful behaviour was 
highly appreciated by the American leaders and population. 

Throughout the eight odd months that the Russian warships stayed 
in the USA they were frequented by local visitors. On September 23, 
1863 the Oslyabya frigate was visited by twelve Professors of medicine 
and members of the Medical Academy Addressing the Russian doctors, 
Prof. Book said that though Russian and American physicians were se¬ 
parated by the vast oceans they belonged to the same trade and worked 
in common for the benefit of mankind and science.®^ 

The interest of the American public in the vast overseas power snow¬ 
balled. In December 1863 in a letter to writer and journalist Bayard 
Taylor who had been secretary in the US diplomatic mission to Russia, 
President Lincoln wrote that in his opinion a lecture or two on the 
subject of serfs, serfdom and the liberation of slaves in Russia would 
be interesting and useful and asked him to take charge. The box office 
returns for Taylor’s lectures were used for relief to the Union’s starving 
POWs in Richmond. ®® A Russian officer who attended one of the lectures 
wrote that “the house was packed to capacity and at every appropriate 
moment the public expressed their sympathies [for Russiar—Au/Aor] 
with cheers”.®® 

President Lincoln felt that the presence of Russian sailors in America 
was an asset to the Federal government’s foreign policy position. He 
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expressed the desire to see them in Washington. On November 2, 1863 
Stoeckl wrote to Chancellor Gorchakov; “The Prebident whom I saw the 
day before yesterday asked me if the Russian seamen would visit 
Washington*’. The Russian envoy was assured that if shallow waters 
prevented the ships from negotiating the Potomac up to Washington 
and they arrived in Alexandria or even several miles downstream, the 
President would be able to pay a visit” [to the ships— Author ].The 
envoy felt that such a visit “should be a gesture of respect that we are 
obliged to make with regard to the President and the Federal go¬ 
vernment”. 

The Russian warships headed for the capital but because of the 
shallow water could not reach it and had to drop anchor at Alexandria. 
Illness prevented the President’s visit, but Mrs. Lincoln and Secretary 
of State William Seward came on board the flagship Aleksandr Nevsky, 
a fifty-one gun frigate. Earlier Mrs. Lincoln had visited the Oslyabya 
frigate. 

On board the Atlantic squadron’s flagship Aleksandr Nevsky Rear- 
Admiral Lessovsky gave a lunch in honour of congres.smen. In his toast 
the speaker of the House Shuyler Colfax expressed appreciation for the 
friendly relations with Russia since the USA’s emergence He accen¬ 
tuated the importance of Russia’s support to the North in the Civil 
War. Russia was situated on three continents—Europe, Asia and Ame¬ 
rica, he said, America rested on one continent, but together they con¬ 
stituted a single continent stretching from ocean to ocean... On the 
Pacific coast the American nation was so close to the Russian that they 
could almost imagine shaking hands; the two great countries nearly 
covered the circumference of the globe.. Russia and the United States 
could be on friendly terms eternally, as eternally as the stars in the 
sky existed. 

A good example of the positive attitude of the Russian public towards 
US forces fighting against slavery is the valliant record of service of 
the Russian general staff Colonel Turchaninov, an artillery man, who 
emigrated to America to fight for the liberation of black slaves. By a 
personal order of President Lincoln Colonel Turchaninov was promoted 
to General. He commanded a brigade with an excellent record of perfor¬ 
mance in the Civil War. 

The Russian seamen who paid a visit to the Army of the Potomac 
reported: "American officers still remember Razderishin who was per¬ 
mitted by our Ministry of War to serve for half a year in the fighting 
Army of the Potomac as Captain in artillery.” Among the troops 
defending Washington was Russian Lieutenant-Colonel Romanov whose 
reports provided an objective assessment of the positive and negative 
features of the Federal armed forces. 


T he visit of the Russian squadrons to the USA had a substantia] 
diplomatic impact on the general world situation. In the autumn of 
1863 Napoleon III stepped up his diplomatic activities in favour of re¬ 
cognising the rebellious Confederates. Were such recognition to come 
about, a war between the USA, on the one hand, and France and its 
European allies, on the other, would be inevitable. The Russian presence 
in the USA relaxed this threat. Also, the Polish events caused Britain 
and France to focus attention on Russia and thus relaxed their pressure 
on Lincoln’s government and strengthened its foreign policy positions. 
In his message to Congress on December 8, 1863 Lincoln had every' 
reason to assert that the US international position had improved. 

It stands to reason that London realised that in case of war with 
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Russia the latter’s US-based fleet could inflict irrepairable dama^ to 
Britain's navigation and colonial possessions which could not fail to 
have a restraining effect on the British policy towards both Russia and 
the USA. Aiso, the visit of the Russian warships to America coincided 
with a powerful wave of demonstrations of English workers in support of 
Lincoln’s government and against the interventionist policy of the British 
Cabinet, Marx wrote: “It was not the wisdom of the ruling classes, but 
the heroic resistance to their criminal folly by the working classes of 
England tlial saved the West of Europe from plunging headlong into an 
infamous crusade for the perpetuation and propagation of slavery on the 
other side of the Atlantic.” 

The visit of Russian warships had a sobering effect on the French 
rulers too. The French occupational forces were hopelessly bogged down 
in Mexico and it was increasingly obvious that the Union’s victory in 
the Civil War would frustrate Napoleon Ill’s adventurous plans in Me¬ 
xico. Russia’s flat opposition to all French and British attempts to in¬ 
terfere in American affairs, of which its warships visit to the USA wa.s 
one more evidence, .called for more discretion on France’s part. 

Neither was it accidental that Madrid decided to withdraw its troops 
from the Dominican Republic in April 1864, i. e., during the presence 
of Russian squadrons in tlie USA. The anti-American spearhead of 
Spain’s Dominican action was clear and the strengthening position of 
the USA due partly to the visit of Russian warships caused Spain not 
only to withdraw its troops but also to pull out of the anti-American 
game. 

Thus, apart from its miiitary effect the presence of Russian warships 
in the USA had an important impact on the leading powers’ diplomacy 
of that period 


G radually the situation in Europe became normalised; the danger of 
an anti-Russian coalition had passed and St. Petersburg decided to 
recall the Russian squadrons from the USA. 

Parting with the Russian crews turned into a demonstration of 
Russo-American friendship. When the seamen returned to Russia they 
were warmly welcomed by the American envoy to St. Petersburg Clay 
who said that the great Eastern power—Russia—and the great Western 
power—the USA—having no conflicting interests should be guided by 
the laws of mutual gravitation... Since Empress Catherine II and since 
the moment the American nation was born, he went on, they had always 
been friends. 

The Civil War in the USA which Lenin characterised as an event 
of the “immense, world-historic progressive and revolutionary significan¬ 
ce”*® was at the same time a-*major stage in American expansionism. 
After the Civil War the USA made a powerful leap in its economic 
growth and in 1894 came to rank first in world industrial production. 
Along with it grew the foreign policy appetites of American capitalism. 
The first imperialist war to redivide the world was unleashed by the 
USA in 1898 against Spain. 

This was a later occurrence. As to 1863 the presence of Russian 
warships in New York and San Francisco and the whole complex of 
RussO-American relations in the period of the 1861-1865 Civil War sub¬ 
stantially helped the USA weather the difficulties. The said develop¬ 
ments prove that belonging to different, even opposite sociaU and eco¬ 
nomic systems is not an unsurmountable obstacle to establishing 
friendly relations between our powers and peoples. 

It is important today to bear this lesson of history in mind. 
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THE VUDIVOSTOK INITIATIVES. TVO YEARS ON 

The atfenFion paid in our country to problems of the Asia and Pacific region (APR) 
is certainly not prompted by mere curiosity. From the point of view of our national inte¬ 
rests, Ihis immense region has a significance that we have yet to appreciate fully. Yet tor 
decades we adhered, perhaps inadvertently, to Eurocentrist and Americanist positions, 
taking only an occasional look at the APR, a dynamic, last-growing area of the globe. 

The situation began to change after the CPSU CC General Secretary had put forward 
the Vladivostok programme formulating a new, constructive approach to the Asia and Pa¬ 
cific region on the part of the Soviet Union (July 1986). However, the nature of the 
changes that have come about, let alone their extent, can hardly be called satisfactory. 

Why? 

This was the theme of a meeting of Soviet diplomats and scholars at the Guest Club 
of International Affairs. The participants were: 

for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, Igor Rogachev, Deputy Minister; 
Ludvig Chizhov, Chief, Department of Pacific and Southeast Asian Countries; Andrei Fial- 
kovsky, Chief, Department of South Asian Countries; Professor Vladimir Lukin, O'. Sc. (Hist.), 
deputy Chief, Department of Pacific and Southeast Asian Countries; Vladimir Kulagin, De¬ 
puty Director, Research Coordinating Centre; 

for the USSR Academy of Sciences institute of the USA and Canada, Boris Zanegin, 
0. Sc. (Hist.), leading researcher; Alexander Nagorny, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), senior researcher; 
Mikhail Nosov, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), Head of Sector; Professor Genrikh Trofimenko, D. Sc. 
(Hist.), Head of Department; 

for the USSR Academy of Sciences institute of World Economics and International 
Relations, Vladimir Ivanov, Cand. Sc, (Econ.), Head of Department; Valeri Zaitsev, Cand. 
Sc. (Econ.), Head of Sector; 

(or (he USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of Oriental Studies, Konstantin Sarkisov, 
Cand. Sc. (Hist.), Head of Department; Professor Alexander Chicherov, D. Sc. (Hist,), Head 
of Department; 

(or the USSR Academy of Sciences Institute of the Far East, Professor Dmitri Petrov, 
0. Sc. (Hist.), Head of Department; 

(or the Institute of Economic Studies, Far Eastern Section of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences (Khabarovsk), Yevgeny Kovrigin, Cand. Sc. (Hist.), Head of Sector; Pavel Minakir, 
D. Sc. (Econ.), Deputy Director; Victor Smolyak, Cand. Sc. (Econ.), Head of Department; 

for the Institute of Economic and International Problems of Exploring the Ocean, 
Far Eastern Sectton of the USSR Academy el Sciences (Vladivostok), Nikolai Cagarov, 
Cand. Sc. (Law), Head of Department; 

(or the All-Union Research Institute of Foreign Economic Relations, State Foreign 
Economic Commission under the USSR Council of Ministers, Professor Mikhail Khaldin, 
0. Sc. (Econ.), Head of Department. 


International,Affairs. Time-worn standards and stereotypes are particularly 
tenacious in politics, to say nothing of political thinking. It seems to us that, 
with regard to many problems of the APR mass perception and consciousness 
are dominated by views and approaches whose roots lie in the experience 
gained by us in European and Soviet-US affairs. Of course, there are some 
common problems in this sphere and, accordingly, common approaches.* But 
distinctions outweigh similarities, or do they? 

Fialkovsky. The vast Asia and Pacific region, like any other area of the 
globe, has its distinctions. I .think one of them is the relative tack of close ties 
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between the various subregions of Hie APR due to boHi the vastness of fh# 
region and historical circumstances. In this respect, the region differs consi¬ 
derably from, say, "compact" Europe, it should also be borne in mind that 
whereas in Europe we have to do with a virtually bipolar system, the APR 
is multicentral. All this apparently determines or, at any rate, warrants an 
approach to the problem of peace and security in the APR involving not only 
comprehensive and universal measures, but actions bearing on individual 
subr^agions. In other words, it is necessary, as well as searching for a broad 
approach to the problem of peace and stability in the region, to seek solu¬ 
tions applicable to individual seats of tension there. 

It would evidently be premature to claim that the APR has already taken 
up a proper place in Soviet foreign policy. We have unquestionably begun 
to concern ourselves with the region but unfortunately this is not enough. 
Our foreign policy effort has yet to stop treating Asia as a secondary sphere 
of activity compared with our priorities in the West. 

Nosov. There is something that is worrying me, and I'm sure everybody 
else present here feels the same way about it. I wonder why the realisation 
of the Soviet proposals regarding the APR isn't making adequate progress 
for ail that bilateral relations with countries of the region have registered 
certain advances. We take a set of sound initiatives. But do we state clearly 
enough just what we want to achieve in the end, that is, what our foreign 
policy objectives are? We know well what has to be done but we apparent¬ 
ly don't know quite well how it should be done. Irrespective of achievements 
in the European sector and in Soviet-American relations, our policy will be 
unbalanced unless it makes progress in the APR. 

This implies, among other things, that we should formulate our military 
doctrine in the region in more precise terms. We need a measure of open¬ 
ness in military affairs. Western sources affirm that we are building up our 
military potential on the Kuril Islands. But we refuse for some reason to say 
that this is a forced response to Japan's statements about its intention tO' 
blockade and mine the straits around the Japanese islands, to "lock up the 
Soviet navy", and so on. If we were to tell the Japanese side that this mea¬ 
sure of ours is a response to their actions we would be understood by ordi¬ 
nary Japanese men and women, who have been taught to see "Soviet intri¬ 
gues" everywhere. We must speak more openly and directly about our 
military policy if we want to refute the stereotyped image of the "Soviet ene¬ 
my" created in Japan. 

Trofimenko. I believe the difficulties over implementing the concept of 
Asian security are largely due to our trying to apply a European plattern to 
Asia. In transferring our concept of European security to Asia, we forget 
that we haven't yet adequately worked in out even with regard to Europe. 
As for Asia, the situation there is more complicated. There is no distinct con¬ 
frontation in Asia between the two blocs. The Americans are inventing a bi¬ 
polar pattern of their own and so are we. But there is no bipolarity in Asia. 
Asia is multipolar. Is a pattern of security workable at all in a huge region 
whose boundaries are hard to determine? The region's boundaries can be 
defined in different ways, as by excluding or including South Asia. But white 
a general pattern of Asian security looks very attractive as an abstraction, it 
cannot be formed. To be sure, measures building confidence and safeguar¬ 
ding the security of sea shipping are important, and an effort must be made 
to implement them. Nevertheless, what is more effective at the Asian level 
is either bilateral relations or cooperation with regional organisations becau¬ 
se they are far more promising than attempts to form an enormous Pacific 
pattern. 

Intemationai Affairs. The conviction prevailing in the social consciousness 
of definite sections of our population and, to a still greater degree, of people 
abroad is that the positions of our country in the APR are rather weak and 
are based solely on our military power. This means that we cannot expect an 
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early and far-reaching change in the situation favourable to us. Military power 
plays a very special and very limited role as a factor in the broad context 
of the outlook for growing cooperation and more extensive ties with coun¬ 
tries of the region. The task is to supplement or rather to replace military 
power by economic, cultural, scientific, technological and other factors. 

Lukin. The problem is posed rightly and must be solved. First of all it's 
important, I think, to establish what should be done to incorporate military 
and political problems of the APR in perestroika, in the democrafisation of 
our public life, in the structure that will condition our lives for a long time 
to come. What are the place and shape of the military-political factor in our 
influence in the region? What evolution has occurred in this respect? Thes$t 
are probably the key question facing all of us who are active in this sphere. 
It's very hard for us to make analyses, primarily and chiefly because we still 
lack objective data and a proper knowledge of the situation. 

Our opponents, however, say they have specific and serious information 
on the military-political balance in the APR. They draw on a vast amount of 
literature and statistics at their disposal, and they stress that these sources 
present the balance of forces with great accuracy. As for us, we have no such 
information for the time being, and this seriously impedes our research. 

i would like to offer a general remark on this point. In the perception 
of the Soviet Union, its position and intentions there is something of an 
obscure sphere in APR countries, a sphere of ignorance, assumptions and 
conjectures. We owe it to our traditional fear of supplying precise, specific 
information, with the result that we are seen as secretive, untrustwoHhy, dan¬ 
gerous people. I would say that our significant reticence about the situation 
in the region looks particularly strange today, at a time when we have pro¬ 
posed putting the cards on the table in Europe and are urging the Americans 
to exchange basic information about our armed forces on a reciprocal basis. 
If we continue dragging our feet over this in the APR we may create the 
impression that our Vladivostok programme notwithstanding, we see the APR 
as a region of secondary importance unfit to receive sustained and active at¬ 
tention from us. I believe this matter should be approached with the greatest 
seriousness. 

Our performance in the APR was not very good for a fairly long time. 
The Soviet Union was regarded there as a country having very great milita¬ 
ry and very limited economic potentialities. Assuming that this is true of our 
global image, the contrast is even sharper in the APR. The economic deve¬ 
lopment of the Far Eastern economic area, our relation with the APR in va¬ 
rious fields, and our standard and quality of life in the area are far behind 
what we have achieved in the European part of our country. But our military 
potential is particularly conspicuous against this background. 

The problem of military levers as a means of influencing the political si¬ 
tuation in the world has become most acute in recent years. I wish to simply 
list the main stages of its growing acuteness: Vietnam, Nicaragua, Afgha¬ 
nistan, Angola, Kampuchea, and lastly, the Persian Gulf. My impression is that 
after Ronald Reagan's leaving the White House, the next administration will 
begin to feel somewhat "allergic" after the "euphoria" based on confidence 
that the US naval forces can be an effective means 6f solving political prob¬ 
lems. The present situation in the Persian Gulf is likely to give rise in. the 
United States to serious doubts about whether developments in the GuK are 
worth the money spent on maintaining and armada there and whether they 
will produce the desired political result, that is, add to US influence. There 
is no sign of such a result at the moment. Yet the Persian Gulf is just one of 
«the numerous cases in which military means of influencing a political situa¬ 
tion in an' interdependent world were discredited. Military meant ancTlevers 
have always been and will remain a major component of national power. 
But their influence is declining in today's interdef:|end<ant world, due prima¬ 
rily to the growing significance of economic and' other non-military levers. 
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Our security must certainiy not be placed m ^Klpardy. But speaking of the 
leverage of our military factor in Bie APR, we should remember ^t dii< 
factor was developed in the late 1960s and 1970s with due regard to the 
worst scenarios that might emerge in the situation of the time. Ri^t now the 
rise of a coalition of "all against us" is unlikely to materialise in the fore* 
seeable future. This being so, what about reasonable military sufficiency in 
relation to the APR? Are there any potentialities for us to increase our irrftuen- 
ce in the region's economy and other spheres by partly reducing our mili¬ 
tary influence? These questions must be answered clearly and explicitly, for 
it will depend on the answers whether the Soviet Far East can make rapid 
economic and social progress. 

In the matter of striking a reasonable balance between economic and so¬ 
cial development, on the one hand, and our military factor, on the other, 
openness and human mobility in the Pacific areas of our country play a tre¬ 
mendous rote. Two years ago the CPSU CC General Secretary announced in 
his speech that should the situation in the world and the region improve, our 
country would take concrete steps to open Vladivostok. I think the time for 
concrete decisions in this sense is now. There are very interesting proposals 
for creating open zones near the border. They include measures for more 
extensive contacts between people, freedom of movement, much more active 
communication with APR countries by sea and air. 

The economy must develop on an up-to-date, interdependent level if it 
is to really grow in scale and strength. It would be naive to expect it to deve¬ 
lop on the principle of fenced-in enclaves. Our interdependent world rules 
this out. We have enclosed our Far East with a strong fence. But much in our 
house there is not in order. We must do much to put it in order, such as 
making the fence insurmountable for only those who may really attack our 
house. As for everybody pise, it should be easy for them to come to us. We 
must continue seeing to our defence interests but the flow of people and 
goods between the Soviet Far East and APR countries must grow by all 
means. At present things occasionally verge on the absurd. If, say, people 
from the Far Eastern Department of the USSR Academy of Sciences need to 
visit neighbouring Japan they must first come to Moscow to get their exit 
.papers. And it's by way of Moscow that they must return from Japan. People 
with a normal mentality find it hard to believe this, yet it's a fact. Practices 
like these must be revised. « 

Kulagin. The military aspect of our presence in the region expresses itself 
chiefly in the form of naval forces, it was only natural, therefore, that in the 
course of Soviet-US talks we raised the question of naval armaments. We 
proposed holding a conference on naval forces and a special meeting of 
the Security Council. Thus the problem of naval armaments is coming to the 
fore at this stage in the talks on limiting and reducing all armaments. 

The Soviet Union has made a number of proposals for limiting and redu¬ 
cing naval activity in the APR. We should apparently consider the naval 
aspects of disarmament In ^e region from the point of view of advances 
in the realisation of our proposals concerning othm* regions. A good deal 
of benefit can be derived from the experience of the drafting of our initiati¬ 
ves regarding Northern Europe, in whose case our prdposais are more de¬ 
tailed and more specific. 

Relrov. I think one of the main problems facing us in the APR is the serious 
di«;repancy between our great openness in foreign policy and the lack of 
openness in our military policy. We should realise ^at we cannot bring about 
any changes in the political sphere without showing a definite level of open¬ 
ness In precisely the military sphere. Ail our latest achievements were made 
possible by steps in this direction, i mean progress on intermediate- and 
shorter-range missiles, chemical weapons, on-site inspection. They got the 
problem off the ground. There is no other way. I suppose as much could be 
done with regard to the APR. 
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Soviet'Japanese relations today are up against three main difficulties. They 
are the so-called territorial problem on the level of bilateral relations, the 
alleged "Soviet threat" at regional level, and the problem arising from the 
Japanese-US alliance at the global level. Our relations with the United States 
have registered some progress but our relations with Japan are unchanged. 
We need to act. We must proceed more vigorously in effacing the "enemy 
image", which has taken fairly deep root in the thinking of the Japanese. This 
can be done. From what opinion polls show, the overwhelming majority of 
the Japanese believe that while the Soviet Union poses a 'threat', it is not 
going to attack Japan. Pacifist sentiment in Japan runs very deep, and this must 
be taken into account. 

As regards the militarisation of Japan, our task is to block this prdcess. 
How? I would like to make several concrete proposals with reference to the 
present situation. For instance, why not explore the possibility of announcing 
unilaterally our military moves in the region? There is a case for going back 
to the problem of confidence-building measures and for inviting Japan (pos¬ 
sibly also the United States) to consider some of our proposals, both old and 
new ones. I must say that there is evidence of a change in the American po¬ 
sition after all. Specifically, our institute last year held a symposium with 
scholars from Stanford University. As a result, we managed to sign the Pro¬ 
gramme for Strengthening Security and Reducing the Risk of War in Asian- 
Pacific Region. 

international Affairs. It is often said that the problem of security and co¬ 
operation in the Pacific region cannot be solved in a way satisfying all unless 
the United States cooperates. At the moment all indications are that Wa¬ 
shington is not willing enough or doesn't even intend to join in a substantive 
dialogue on Pacific problems. What conclusions does this invite? What de¬ 
cisions can be made? 

Zanegin. I will try to defihe some aspects of US strategy in the region and 
state my opinion of how our foreign policy should take them into account. 

I will begin by mentioning the well-known fact that the United States 
holds a special position in the region. No matter what Japanese experts or 
American analysts say, the United States is far and away the strongest APR 
•country both economically and militarily, and this reality contributes to US in¬ 
fluence in the region. To put this on record is to recognise that the destiny 
or success of any major initiative in favour of security and cooperation will 
depend in the final analysis on Washington's attitude. I see this as an axiom. 
Secondly, we cannot but note that in recent decades US interest in the region 
has been steadily growing. US strategy there has assumed a durable, active 
and pointedly aggressive character. We all know, in particular from American 
sources, of the many major, long-term strategic decisions adopted by the 
United States to reorganise its military forces in the region, increase their 
strength, equip a Pacific bridgehead, set up an infrastructure for nuclear 
warfare, and so on. 

US foreign policy strategy has a further aspect which received little at¬ 
tention until recently. I mean the difference in trend and dynamism between 
the European and the Pacific policy of the United States. In Europe the United 
States takes part in collective measures aimed at lowering the level of con¬ 
frontation. In the Pacific, however, that country is quite obviously implement¬ 
ing a programme for the buildup and extension of military bases as it pursues 
a confrontational strategy. You have the impression that the United States is 
compensating in the APR for the losses suffered by its confrontational strategy 
as a consequence of US participation in the easing of tension and confronta¬ 
tion in Europe. This is why the United States attaches such importance to the 
Pacific and why it is so unreceptive to Soviet initiatives. •> 

The process of easing confrontation in the APR and demilitarising the re¬ 
gion will, in my view, be slow even in favourable circumstances. The Soviet 
Union will have to operate in an unpropitious foreign policy environment, 
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overcoming resistance from the United States and Aie forces supporting that 
country's confrontational strategy. 

International Affairs. Soviet diplomatic activity in the APR has grown 
noticeably over the past three years. We mean visits by Soviet leaders to 
countries of the region and return visits by leaders of these countries. We are 
witnessing a transition. But isn't the process too slow? Aren't our steps in 
this direction too timid? After all, the development potential of our relations 
with APR countries is much greater than our deeds suggest 

Chicherov. Why is progress towards solving the problem of security and 
cooperation in the region so difficult? Largely because the main principles of 
cooperation we have evolved in Europe are hard to transplant to Asia. Why, 
Asia is completely different. Hence many of our difficulties. The very pattern 
of international relations in Asia is variable, fluid, unstable, whereas in Europe 
there is no such thing at ail. In Europe we know exactly both our allies and 
the forces opposing us. But in Asia the situation is qualitatively different. 
Sentiments critical of the policy of "two superpowers" are widespread in 
Asian countries, as the non-aligned movement shows, too, even though we 
reject the formula. Added to this is growing Asian nationalism. 

A word about achieving security in Asia. The problem certainly cannot 
be solved all at once. Solution should apparently begin with the conclusion 
of bilateral argeements, or agreements taken rather at the regional level. Now 
that the Washington accords have been signed, if might be useful to think 
about resuming the Soviet-US talks on limiting the two powers' military pre¬ 
sence in the Indian Ocean. Some quarters in Asia are khown to see our moves 
in Europe which lead to talks with the United States and to compromise as 
the prelude to the Soviet Union and United States reaching agreement behind 
the Asians' backs, solely in the two countries' great-power interests. We must 
refute that. It is therefore important to consider how developing countries of 
the region could be drawn into possible talks on limiting the US and Soviet 
military presence in the Indian Ocean. 

Sarkisov. How shall we promote the idea of Asian security? We could cri¬ 
ticise what we've been doing. But I'm thinking of what we can do to advance 
in the right direction. 

Let us consider the key factors. 

The economic factor. I doubt that we will be able to actieve much before 
long as far as participation in the economic life of the APR is concerned. True, 
i agree that our participation in the region's economic structure now shaping 
up is highly important. 

The political factor. Paradoxically enough, the stereotyped view is that 
our political as well as economic presence in the APR is almost negligible. 

I think it is the political sphere that offers the greatest opportunities for 
progress, as in, say, our relations with Japan. To bring this about, we must 
begin by evolving a precise concept making clear what we expect from these 
relations. We should set short-term, medium-term and long-term targets. But 
we shouldn't restrict ourselves to this pattern. We should proceed from the li¬ 
kelihood of its changing and be prepared for change. The very concept 
should be worked out primarily on the basis of a revision of our stereotypes 
regarding Japan. We should take an inventory to see what works and what 
doesn't. I think there are many things that don't work. One of them is our 
opinion of Japan as such, of its trend of development, of what that country 
will be like in five to fen years' time. We have missed the moment when the 
Japanese moved into second place in the world, having outpaced us in eco¬ 
nomic potential. 

Our attitude to the Japanese-US military-political alliance is essentially 
obsolete. The alliance is aggressive and is directed against us. It adds to con¬ 
frontational elements in the region. But our attitude to it—and attitude for¬ 
mulated in the sixties—it morally outdated, it is out of keeping with today's 
polRJcal realities. 
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And lastly, the psychoiogkB} factor. We can gain where we don't have to 
exert any particular efforts. I mean the style and forms of our diplomatic re¬ 
lations with the Japanese. I've had many opportunities of talking to them. My 
impression is that what puzzles them above all else is the form in which we 
state our position, the manner in which we treat our negotiating partner, 
i believe there are many opportunities for serious improvements in this 
respect. 

Chizhov. If I'm not mistaken, some of the speakers hold that so far we 
have no concept of APR policy and must evolve one as speedily as possible. 

I'm afraid I cannot agree, in the tight of what Mikhail Gorbachev said in 
his Vladivostok speech, in his interview with Merdeka and during his». visit 
to India, there is every reason to affirm that we have an elaborate and pro¬ 
found concept of APR policy. Indeed, it is probably more elaborate and com¬ 
prehensive than our concepts regarding any other region of the globe, with 
the possible exception of Europe. But I fully agree with those who say we 
must work to carry forward this concept and to lend it concrete substance. 

It was also said here that the proposals aimed at providing the security of 
the APR countries advanced by our side were not fully accepted, that they 
didn't benefit us in any way. I cannot agree with that, either. I declare with a 
full sense of responsibility that the past eighteen months have seen an 
obvious change for the better in the APR countries' attitude to the Soviet 
Union and its foreign policy. Many of these countries tend to move on from 
relations "at arm's length" to closer relations. This is a result of .the operation 
of our concept of policy towards Asia and the Pacifis. Of course, H's too 
early to speak of a breakthrough. I would compare the situation to a flywheel 
that has just begun revolving. The task now is, in my view, to find ways of 
making the flywheel turn faster. 

And now for a further point. I'm specialising in Japanese problems and 
cannot but mention our relations with Japan. I wonder how my colleagues 
feel about it but it seems to me that Japan's place in our policy is perfectly 
clear. I'm sure our country is well aware of the great importance of its rela¬ 
tions with Japan and the need for us to do our best to have normal, prefe¬ 
rably good-neighbour relations. But you cannot clap with one hand, as the 
Oriental saying goes. The state of Soviet-Japase relations depends on the 
Japanese as much as on us. 

InferaaHenal Affairs. Still, isn't there a feeling among us here that from the 
point of view of the general approach at the state level and specific foreign 
policy moves, in economic, military-political and geostrategic terms, we don't 
pay proper attention to a region destined to become an even more influen¬ 
tial international factor at the threshold of the next millenniumf Don't we risk 
being too late again? What is needed to add to our possibilities for more 
extensive relations with the APR? 

Ivanov. We must honestly admit that our presence in the region is insig¬ 
nificant and that in recent years it has shrunk—both relatively and absolute¬ 
ly—as against the rapid growth of the foreign economic relations of Japan, 
China, South Korea and other countries of the region. Specifically, this trend 
has persisted over the past two years. The primary reason for it must be the 
orientation of our foreign trade to commodity exchange. This is the aim 
being pursued by our ministries and central departments, whose activity is 
geared to exporting raw materials from the Far East as if it i>ad been a huge 
mine or aquarium. 

The Soviet Union's trade in the Pacific region, including China and other 
socialist countries, accounts for about eight per cent of its entire foreign tra¬ 
de turnover, with exports making up nine per cent and imports^ ei^t per 
Cint. With most other countries of the region, however, including our neigh- 
^urs, this percentage ranges from 50, as in the case of the United States, 
Canada or Japan, to 80, as with South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore, Hie A5EAM 
countries and some other states. Our main trading and economic partners are 
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Zaitsev. The stagnation of Soviet>Japanese relations is particularly obvious 
on the background of the iatests improvement in our relations with the Uni¬ 
ted States and Western Europe and the progressive trend of our relations 
with China. What we have is, in fact, a serious abnormality telling on our 
bilateral relations and having, moreover, a markedly geopoligical aspect as 
I see it. 

I would like to comment on the economic components of the current pro¬ 
cess, which is gaining in importance. Mikhail Gorbachev's Vladivostok speech 
gave APR countries, including Japan, hope that we would soon announce our 
concept of participation in integrational processes in the region. But after 
two years on that hope has diminished to a degree, with people in*fhe APR 
wondering what the Soviet Union’s economic intentions there are after all. 

Japan is a Pacifis power, the only world economic power to have taken 
form in the 20th century and to be playing both a regional and a world role. 
Japan's share of the world GNP stands at 12 per cent and is expected to 
increase to between 14 and 17 per cent by the year 2000. Its role as a world 
creditor is growing visibly. Japanese banks now account for 25 per cent of 
the developing countries' debt. All this implies that economic decisions made 
in Japan have their effect on the entire world situation and lead to changes 
in the economic structures of other countries. The APR is a sphere of Japan's 
special interests, and it is safe to say that the political trust shown to Japan 
in the region will grow as that country creates a Pacific market commensura¬ 
ble with the US and West European markets. 

In view of this, creating in our Far East an economic complex that would 
fit in with the world and regional division of labour is important for the Soviet 
Union and has also a geopolitical aspect. Yet the state of Soviet-Japanese 
economic relations is disquieting. They have been in crisis ever since the se¬ 
cond half of the seventies. Negative trends are on the rise. The vast variety 
of foreign economic ties has virtually been reduced in our case to a simple 
interchange of commodities that has exhausted its potentialities. New forms, 
such as joint ventures, mixed companies, exchanges of services, monetary 
and credit relations, scientific and technological ties are all but non-existent. 

What hampers the development of the export potential of the Far East? 
First, the special status of the territory; second, the overcentralisation of eco¬ 
nomic decision-making; third, departmental barriers; fourth, a shortage of 
competent personnel. 

In conclusion I wish to stress that the time factor plays a very big role. 
Decisions made today will begin to take effect in the next century. This means 
we mustn't miss the train, which is quickly picking up speed. 

Nagorny. Our problems are largely due to the inadequate development 
of our Pacific coast. The more we put off decision, the harder it will be to 
make up for lost time, because developing dynamically next door are Japan 
and China. The dilemma before us is that either we will adopt radical structu¬ 
ral decisions for our ship to gather headway or the pace of growth will 
remain slow. 

What I mean is that we don't need an economic policy orientated to more 
investment but a policy using new forms of economic activity. This implies 
framing a consistent demographic policy to stimulate migration to the Far 
East. Anybody who arrived there and were enabled to use his economic 
energy would want to stay. Helping them in this sense wouldn't necessitate 
large investments. 

In that way we would gain access to the Pacific market, that is, provided 
we opened the door and gave a free hand to enterprises, cooperatives and 
individuals alike. * 

The Far East should be granted autonomy in decision-making and, further¬ 
more, allowed to set up an autonomous economic and political mechanism, 
which would function in conditions more favourable to the population so¬ 
cially and economically than in the European part of the country. It is neces- 
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sary to create a new economic, social and political climate within the fr«na- 
work of extending the autonomy of the Far East. 

An American politician said to me in describing the Soviet Union's posi¬ 
tions in the APR that time was no ally of our country in the region and that 
afterwards this would come out still more. The United States would do its 
utmost for the Soviet Union to find itself in increasing political and economic 
isolation in the APR. if would be particularly unhappy, he pointed out, were 
the Soviet Union to fill its Far East demographicaliy and economically in a 
short time and become a component of the Asia and Pacific division of la¬ 
bour. By the way, this is one reason why the United States is trying to make 
us build up our military presence in the Far East. It sees this as an obstacle 
to the economic advancement of the area. 

International Affairs. The purpose of the comprehensive programme for 
the development of the Soviet Far East is to create a highly efficient economic 
complex forming part of the Soviet and international division of labour and 
having its own major resource, research and production potential, an opti¬ 
mum economic pattern and a developed social sphere. How are the targets 
being reached? What problems are still unsolved? 

Minakir. We are now carrying out the Long-Term Programme for the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Development of the Far Eastern Economic Area, Buryatia 
and Chita Region up to the Year 2000, a state programme approved in 
1987. It is intended to integrate these areas into the APR system of 
the international division of labour. However, it doesn't provide for a quali¬ 
tative restructuring of the economic potential of the Far East. This means that 
the emphasis is still on primary raw materials of middling quality, with very 
little specialisation in favour of improving the processing of some of them, in 
particular timber. If we fol,low this trend we may find ourselves in economic 
isolation after the year 2000 and so may have to hope for only sporadic links 
with this or that market. 

To really solve the problem, we must carry out a series of measures for 
the ultimate purpose of building up an economic potential in the Far East, 
with the emphasis on a science-intensive type of reproduction. Besides, we 
must see to the inclusion of the area in the international division of labour, 
mainly along the lines of soft goods, indirect export and the use of non-com¬ 
modity forms. Among these forms are tourism and ail that goes with it, joint 
scientific and technological research, the sharing of licences, and so forth, 
plus joint effort in science-intensive fields. 

Khaldin. It should be evident to us all that inadequate utilisation of the eco¬ 
nomic potential of our vast Far Eastern area requires a stronger foreign-policy 
backup. If we proceed in the spirit of new political thinking to assess our posi¬ 
tions from the point of view of foreign-policy backup of our eastern frontier 
we will dicsover that the guarantees are very thin. We must explore ways 
and means of expanding cooperation and strengthening our positions in re¬ 
gional and subregional organisations of the APR. Since Economic and Social 
Commission for Asia and the Pacific (ESCAP) is the most representative orga¬ 
nisation within the UN system and speaks for 47 main countries as well as 
dependent territories of the region, or for nearly all of them, we should 
begin to envigorate our relations with that agency. 

In this way we could achieve some progress towards facilitating and 
improving relations with other regional and subregional organisations. Lastly, 
we would—precisely by raising the regional status of ESCAP—defeat, at least 
in a measure. Eurocentrist notions of the Soviet Union as a mainly European 
power which should therefore be kept out of regional affairs in the APR. 

Smolyak. The long-term programme for the development of the Far East, 
especially its foreign economic section, offers no recipes for winning the fo¬ 
reign market. The programme for the establishment of joint ventures is not 
yet being carried out because in drawing it up, we disregarded the expe¬ 
rience of world development. Passivity in setting up joint ventures indicates 
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fhaf we have yet to find forms acceptable to prospective partners, have io 
attract them. What we are offering #ie Japanese doesn’t suH them because it 
disregards the current structurai changes in Japan. The Japanese are re¬ 
luctant to invest in the extractive industries of our Far East. Yet the joint ven¬ 
tures we propose setting up have mostly these industries in view. 

The Japanese say there is no incentive for them to cooperate with us 
because they don't know our plans for the development of the Far East and 
aren't sure we are going to concern ourselves with the problems of the area 
in a real way. 

Oagwrev. I would like to touch on foreign economic relations in the Pri¬ 
morski Territory. I won't go into its purely theoretical aspects. They are thany 
and must be dealt with. I wish to call your attention to what is off to a stad 
in the territory and the further steps that are contemplated. 

I believe it would be advisable to set up self-financing local foreign 
trading firms, primarily on the basis of Dalryba, Daipolymetal, concentrating 
mills and some other major enterprises of the Primorski Territory. These enti¬ 
ties have sufficient experience of economic relations with APR countries. They 
could be allowed by way of experiment to sell their output on the foreign 
market direct. This could also involve some other enterprises of the territory 
that are now being put on a completely cost-accounting and self-financing 
basis and have some experience of foreign economic activity. 

With regard to the Primorski Territory it would be advisable to consider 
the idea of creating specialised areas where joint ventures could be esta¬ 
blished on a bilateral or multilateral basis with a view to promoting trade and 
economic cooperation with APR countries. Subsequently they could be made 
an important component of a future specialised complex in the territory. Be¬ 
sides, the ports of Nakhodka and Vostochny could serve as a basis on which 
to set up a specialised transport and industrial complex with foreign partici¬ 
pation in diverse forms. The functioning of these areas could provide the pre¬ 
requisites. for the formation of a specialised economic complex or zone larger 
and more important in every respect and based on Vladivostok and Artem. 

There is every opportunity for the promotion of international cooperation 
and specialisation in production and for setting up joint enterprises. Drawing 
on the manpower resources of Vietnam, China and the DPRK would make it 
possible to solve many pending problems, in particular those of making up 
for the shortage of labour power and eliminating imbalances in the economy 
of the territory. These resources should be used mainly in ship repair, ship¬ 
building and the fishing industry as well as in the handling of cargoes 
in ports. 

The current practice and the offers received from Japanese and American 
firms make it possible to begin planning joint ship repair and shipbuilding 
ventures in the Primorski Territory and to place large orders in third coun¬ 
tries. There is a real prospect of reconstructing and developing these in¬ 
dustries by intensifying cooperation with Vietnam and the DPRK, whose pro¬ 
duction capacities could be drawn on and modernised. All this, put together, 
would help increase the territory's export potential by selling small-, medium- 
and large-tonnage vessels to Southeast Asian countries and by meeting the 
growing requirements of the region. 

international tourism accounts for 5.4 per cent of world export earnings. 
In the case of China foreign exchange receipts from tourism between 1978 
and 1984 went up from 200 million to 1.1 billion dollars. As for the Soviet 
Far East, international tourism should become a most important channel for 
trading, economic, scientific, technological and cultural ties with APR coun¬ 
tries and contribute substantially to the realisation of the programme for the 
development of the productive forces of the Far East. 

Growing international tourism in the territory would make it possible to 
earn as early as the 1989-1990 period from 500,000 to 530,000 dollars by pro¬ 
viding meals and lodgings. In five or six years' time we could nuike a total 
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of up to t86 miilkin dollars. axcUisive of receipts from individudis end eddt» 
tional services, such as the sale of souvenirs, on which iapanese touri^ 
spend from 40 to 50 per cent of the cost of a tourist trip. The number of 
Japanese tourists who would like to visit Vladivostok is estimated at one mU- 
lion and a half. The immediate prospects of transit forms of services for Jape- 
nese, American and other tourists will depend on the organisation of trips 
via the Primorski Territory to the northern areas of China and Mongolia and 
the western areas of the Soviet Union and back to Japan. 

Kovrigin. It's a fact that a new system of the international division of la¬ 
bour is emergirrg in the Pacific, its components are a gradual restructuring of 
industry in various countries or groups of countries which enables timm to 
specialise in products more in keeping with their resources and their econo¬ 
mic development level at any given stage. 

In this new system of the division of labour, for the first time ever it's 
neither raw materials nor semi-finished products that turn out to be the pivot 
but machines and equipment. Machinery and its components are becoming 
the most dynamic sector of international trade while raw materials and semi¬ 
finished products are passing~-for a long time to come if not for ever, with 
the exception of the most unique ones—into the category of commodities 
showing a low growth rate as both importing and producing countries find 
it less and less profitable to deal in them. 

The primary condition for any country to integrate itself into the APR eco¬ 
nomy and to benefit from integration is capital' movement, international in¬ 
vestments steadily reducing the importance of foreign trade in its classical 
form. This suggests that to become a party to the APR economy, it isn't 
enough to increase traditional exports or imports. This can only be done 
through coital migration. . 

The term "migration" connotes two-way traffic in the form of export and 
import. From the point of view of our country's future in the region under 
discussion, it would be ideal to really have a two-way street which we could 
use for actively importing and exporting capital—on a balanced basis, need¬ 
less to say. 

It is well that the days have gone by when it was considered unpatriotic 
or even un-Marxist-Leninist to think of attracting foreign capital. There is 
nothing either anti-Leninist or anti-socialist about it. Fortunately, we now see 
this as an important component of the policy of peaceful coexistence and 
peaceful economic competition. 

It's gratifying that in recent months we've been able to show a measure 
of flexibility. When the Law on Joint Ventures was enacted, specialists found 
in it many elements unacceptable to foreigners, primarily the Japanese. As 
regards the recent supplement to the law concerning a fixed ratio of the So¬ 
viet to the foreign share of capital, it shows very clearly that we can proceed 
with proper flexibility. 

An important object of plans for future Pacific cooperation is a maximum 
liberalisation of capital movement. I'm not trying to say that we should allow 
foreign investors to do as they please in our country, including the Far East. 
We must have them scrupulously respect our laws, which shouid be so for.!> 
mulated as to leave room for flexibility and attract foreign investors. 

Intamationai Affajrs. Could we briefly summarise what has been said here? 

Rogachev. I think one of the important conclusions we are entitled to 
draw after surveying our policy and activity in every sector of the Asia and 
Pacific region over the past two-odd years is that there is progress in poli¬ 
tical relations between the Soviet Union and countries of the region and that 
political relations are developing faster than economic cooperation. 

After Vladivostok our country took important steps in this particular fo¬ 
reign policy sector. We decided to wittidraw from Afghanistan our forces 
stationed there on a tentoorary basis, and this has already had the most be- 
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neficial effect on our standing in the APR and is bound to play a positive 
role for a long time to come. 

There is a trend towards settling the Kampuchea conflict, especially since 
the Vietnamese government resolved to withdraw half of its troops from 
Kampuchea before the end of the year. 

The Soviet Union has included its intermediate- and shorter-range missi¬ 
les deployed in its Asian part in the general agreement on eliminating these 
nuclear weapons. This is, in effect, the first real advance to nuclear disarma¬ 
ment in the region. The Soviet Union is the first nuclear power to have signed 
and ratified the relevant protocols of the Rarotonga Treaty marking the crejition 
of the first nuclear-free zone in the APR. We have intensified the political 
dialogue with practically all the countries of the region on all levels, inclu¬ 
ding the top level. Our relations with many APR countries are more dynamic 
and meaningful now. 

All this is but a beginning, of course. "Showing the flag" should be follo¬ 
wed by persevering, painstaking constructive effort to make the situation in 
the region much healthier. 

Our country has taken steps to extend its participation in economic, scien¬ 
tific and technological cooperation in the APR. Our economic contacts and 
trade with the region are still at a low level. This situation must be radically 
changed. 

A further conclusion we can draw is that we cannot tolerate any longer 
the pace at which our Far Eastern areas are developing. This is most distur¬ 
bing and, indeed, alarming. Unless we strengthen them we cannot expect 
any increase in our real possibilities for influencing the situation in the region. 

Much was said here about sluggish thinking, a stereotyped approach to 
problems, a mechanical transplanting of the experience of handling European 
affairs to the Asia and Pacific region, and so on. Opinions varied, and some 
of them were paradoxical. Our scholars made useful assessments and propo¬ 
sals relating to certain subjects and some aspects of the situation in various 
areas of the APR. 

There is every reason to consider that this discussion will constitute a 
stage in the search for an optimum position which we must work out, taking 
account of the greatest possible number of opinions of interested parties. 
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Dangerous Nonsense 


Star Wars. The Economic Fallout. Council on Economic Prioritios. Ballingor 
Publishing Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1988, XXIII+234 pp. 


This monograph on Star Wars, put out by 
the influential research centre of the USA, 
Council on Economic Priorities, is note¬ 
worthy not only because of the convincing 
and vivid facts and arguments found in it 
and the thorough and profound analysis it 
gives. What distinguishes it most of all is 
that it so successfully conveys the alarm felt 
by all sober-minded Americans over the 
implementation ot the Star Wars programme, 
over the con.sequences the programme will 
have for US policy and the American econo¬ 
my for many years to come. One idea conti¬ 
nuously expressed throughout the book is 
that, in the interests of the country, of 
world security, the programme must be 
stopped before it is too late. 

In the book’s preface well-knojvn Ameri¬ 
can political figure and disarmament expert 
Paul Warnkc calls the arguments in favour 
of SDl “dangerous nonsense" (p. XVI) and 
writes that in no way can the programme 
be considered "an acceptable alternative to 
arms control”. He writes that “even SDI 
supporters disagree as to the programme’s 
purpose and the likelihood that any part of 
a defense system will be ready for deploy¬ 
ment within years or even decades" 
(p. XVII). 

This prompts the conclusion that the wide- 
scale campaign in the USA around SDI 
contains a good amount of political bluff 
aimed primarily at deceiving the American 
public and at forcing the Soviet Union to 
respond by building its own space program¬ 
me which would greatly increase military 
spending, thus weakening the USSR’s econo¬ 
mic potential. As to the feasibility of SDI, 
the authors unambiguously admit that the 
American administration’s promises to create 
an impenetrable shield with the help of 
SDI to protect city inhabitants, are very 
flimsy. In actual fact it is a matter of de¬ 
fending missiles in silos (p. 2), which will 
"lead to an even more dangerous spiral in 
the arms race, one that couples the old 
offensive deterrence witii defensive deterren¬ 
ce” (p. 6). 

The authors show that the "megaproject 


will have serious adverse implications for 
most of the business community and for the 
economies of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union" (p. XXlll). They offer facts 
and observations to refute the various theses 
of SDI advocates on the programme’s con¬ 
tribution to the prosperity of American big 
and small capital and of the US economy 
in general. The leartng US military concerns 
have always had the monopoly on SDI, they 
write, and always will. Seventy-four per 
cent of all SDl-related contracts went to 
20 of the largest corporations and the na¬ 
tional laboratories of the military industrial 
complex (p. 51), which, incidentally, were 
also the main producers of strategic offensive 
weapons. These corporations received re¬ 
search contracts and are the architects of 
the future ABM system. They will be given 
orders also for the creation of space strike 
weapons. According to Senator William 
Proxmire, they look at Star Wars as an “In¬ 
surance policy”, a guarantee of their “pros¬ 
perity for the next two decades” (p. 44). 

As for the administration’s claim that SDI 
may benefit the civilian economy, the book 
contains the admission by a representative 
of the organisation responsible for imple¬ 
menting SDI that "there aren’t a whole lot 
of applications yet” (p. 134). The only pro¬ 
mising civilian contract is the agreement 
between the Pentagon and 10 universities 
on research into the use of laser for medi¬ 
cal purposes. 

The authors explain that SDI hits mainly 
at the pockets of US taxpayers. In their esti¬ 
mation, over the next 8-20 years each Ame¬ 
rican family will have to pay from $5,000 
to $12,000 to finance SDI. “For the average 
family earning between $30,000 and $50,000 
a year, SDI could increase the annual tax 
bill by about $570” (p. 27). 

The militarisation ot American science is 
also intensifying. While in 1980 the Penta¬ 
gon accounted for 12 per cent of all federal 
spending for university research, today the 
figure is 17 per cent In contrast, campus 
funding from civilian federal agencies has 
grown less than half as fast as the Pentagon 
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liupport <p. 78, 81). According to the aut¬ 
hors, the Department of Defense is trying to 
turn the academic community into "political 
instruments” for supporting SDI (p. 88) and 
ciiminatc an influential source of opposition 
to the programme. 

The authors use hard facts to show that 
SDI's realisation wilt inevitably lead to the 
absorbsion of the best resources and the 
best minds from the civilian sector of the 
economy, resulting in American products 
becoming less competitive on the world mar¬ 
ket. “Perhaps the greatest danger is that the 
Star Wars vision will divert attention, lea¬ 
dership, and energy from other pressing na¬ 
tional problems.” the authors point out 
(P l«). 

The sinister role played by the military- 
industrial complex in pushing through the 
Star Wars programme is exposed in this 
book. The authors recall that a quarter of a 
century ago then-US president Eisenhower 
warned that “the military establishment, not 
productive in itself, necessarily must feed on 
the energy, productivity and brain-power of 
the country, and if it takes too much, our 
total strength declines” (p. 25). 

Taday the military-industrial complex links 
its future to SDI’s realisation and considers 
rejection of this programme tantamount to 
“economic suicide” (p. 42). In this respect, 
since “research docs not bring in profits”, 
the military-industrial complex forces thro¬ 
ugh at a faster, if only limited, rate the 
deployment of space weapons And this is 
where its aspirations tally with the admini¬ 
stration's plans. Things have come to the 
point where the "defense corporations have 
become de facto participants in the SDI po¬ 
licy-making process” (p. XXII). 

According to the authors, SOI is faster 
turning into a "feeding trough" for Big Bu¬ 
siness. The contractors standing over “the 
trough" arc guided by profit considerations 
and not by SDI’s technical or military stra¬ 
tegic reliability. They think in terms of 
“what type of strategic defense system to 
build rather than whether to build one at 
all” (p. 50). 

The authors expose the lobbying and poli¬ 
tical manipulation the military firms use to 
push through SDI, including use of Con¬ 
gress. Thus, one of the bigger military in- 
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dustrial corporations,. Martin Marietta pub¬ 
lished a booklet Strategic Defense: A Martin 
Marietta Commitment. Appended to this 
booklet is a list of Congressmen worth “con¬ 
centrating upon” since military orders de¬ 
pend on their votes (p. 98). The financing 
through specially created political action 
committees of key Senators and Congress¬ 
men election campaigns is widely practised. 
Between 1983 and 1986, 16 of the leading 
SDI contractors contributed $6 ntillion 
through these committees (p. 98). As a re¬ 
sult, the authors state, “SDI money is al¬ 
ready talking on Capitol Hill. And many of 
our elected representatives seem to be listen¬ 
ing” (p. 106). It is not surprising that bet¬ 
ween 1985 and 1986, 92 per cent of all SDI 
contracts were awarded to states represent¬ 
ed on congressional military budget commit¬ 
tees (p. 94). 

The general conclusion made by the aut¬ 
hors is that if the SDI momentum remains 
unchecked, the nation will* be exposed to 
Star Wars economic fallout, and the .United 
States and the Soviet Union will move 
closer to nuclear disaster (p. XXIII). The 
authors admit that in response to SDI the 
Soviet Union can quickly enough find effecti¬ 
ve measures to counter it and much cheaper 
than the American programme at that. 

But the authors do not limit themselves 
to simply spelling out the danger of Star 
Wars. They advance their own programme 
for eliminating it: banning the testing of 
space strike weapons, substantially cutting 
allocations for SDI, adhering to the ABM 
Treaty and, most important, "ensuring stra¬ 
tegic stability and eliminating nuclear wea¬ 
pons through verifiable arms control agre¬ 
ements" (p. 203). “The ideal time to nego¬ 
tiate arms reductions is now”, state the aut¬ 
hors (p. 197). 

This conclusion has never sounded so rele¬ 
vant in light of the Soviet-American treaty 
on the elimination of their intermediate- and 
shorter-range missiles, the signing of which 
for the first time in history proved the prac¬ 
tical possibility of advancing towards real 
disarmament. And if such advancement 
spells “economic suicide” for military busi¬ 
ness, for humankind it spells delivery from 
the threat of a suicidal thermonuclear cata¬ 
strophe. 
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Social Sciences is a journal of the Social Sciences Section of the Presidium 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences. It covers the latest Soviet research in phj> 
losophy and history, politology and economics, sociology and law, philology 
and sychology, ethnography and archaeology. 

Articles for the journal are selected by the representative Editorial 
Council headed by Academician Pyotr Fedoseyev, Vice-President of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, which includes directors of leading Soviet re> 
search centres in the social sciences and editors-in-chief of Soviet academic 
journals. 

Particular attention is paid to such topical issues as man and society in 
the modern world; the USSR's socio-economic development; global pro¬ 
blems of our time; prevention of a nuclear catastrophe: universal security 
and disarmament; an analysis of moulding human consciousness; problems of 
the developing countries; a dialogue of cultures; technology and humanites, 
the past and the present, different countries and peoples. 

Each issue has permanent sections—Discussions, Man and Nature, Dialo¬ 
gue, Youth and Society, etc. 

Subscription to the journal can be placed any time for any period with 
firms and bookshops handling Soviet publications and doing business with 
V/O Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga (39/20 Dimitrova Str., Moscow 113095, 
USSR). 
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If yol want to learn about the latest achievents of Soviet Africanistics; 

If you are interested in scientific analysis of socio-economic, political, 
ideological and cultural processes going on in African countries; 

if you wish to receive information on Soviet-African cooperation, etc., 

you can find exhaustive materials in the annual issues of Africa in 
Soviet Studies, published by the Africa institute of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, in this Year-Book you can 

— read articles by leading Soviet scientists-Africanists^—economists, 
historians, sociologists, politologists, critics; 

— familiarise yourself with summaries of the most siqniificant Soviet books 
dedicated to African probems; 

— learn about important events in scientific life, scientific' conferences, 
discussions. 


AFRICA IN SOVIET STUDIES 

— contains regular book reviews, 

— analyses books by Soviet and foreign authors, 

— remains the most representative publication for foreign readers, 

— expounds Soviet scientific viewpoints on the most important aspects 
of the life of African peoples. 

Please place your order for this Year-Book with V/O Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga. Detailed information can be obtained at the USSR Trade Mission in 
your country. 
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